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FOREWORD 


This definitive edition of the plays of J. M. Barrie oontaim the 
most important of his fuU-length works for the stage and the 
best of his one-act plays. It indudes several plays which have 
not hitherto appeared in a collected form, notabty Wdhr^ 
Lnubn^ The Pr^ess»*t Low Story, The little Hamster, The 
Weddng Guest, little Mary, and The Boy David. The prindpol 
omisrion is The ddored One, which was a fiulure on its original 
producdon in Londrni in 1913 and i^ain when it was presented 
in a revued version. Its first act was subsequently con^ressed 
into the one-act play Sewn Women, and that, I t^eve, is the 
only form in which Barrie wished it to be preserved. 

Thus forty-four years of active piaywriting, extending fiom 
1891 when Walker, London was first performed, to his last 
play. The Boy Dowd, which was produced in 1936, is repre- 
sented. Actually that was not the full extent of Barrie's work 
as a dramatist. 

The piaywriting urge, fostered by hu visits to the little 
theatre in Dumfiries, came early upon him. His paarion fi>r the 
theatre led him (as he has written) to form a schod dramatic 
dub for which he wrote that remarkable work Bmddtro Bu 
BamSt, no page of vriiich remains but, as he says, * though it 
played for less than half an hour it contained all die most strBdng 
scenes wlnda that b<^ (Barrie) had lapped up frnn his comer 
seat.* You will find references to this vanished juvernkmaster- 
^ece in his deli^tfid dedication to Peter Past. Yliere was 
another play endded Bohemia, daring from his Edinburgh days, 
and further there was Cat^ Napping, whidi was pidiluhed in 
die NeUb^ham yetamd vdiere, before he ventured upcm Louden 
as a free-lance journalist, he was engaged as a leader-writer. 



viii The Plays 

His first plays to be publicly performed were the one-act 
Richard Savage^ written in collaboration with H. B. Marriott 
Watson, Ibsen* $ Ghest^ a one-act skit which was sold to J. L. 
Toole, and Becl^ Sharp. 

His first full-length success was Walker^ London^ produced 
at Toole’s Theatre on February 25, 1892. By the standards 
of its times it was a capital farce and it made a good deal of 
money for Toole, who bought it outright for £250. Barrie 
was not particularly proud of this achievement in after years. 
He once described it as ‘ an early indiscretion,’ adding * It is 
better dead.’ In fitct, when some years before his death an 
impresario wished to turn it into a musical comedy, Barrie 
direatened legal proceedings in order to restrain him. 

I make no apology,however, for including it in this collection, 
for though it may have little artistic or literary merit it can be 
usefully studied by those who wish to trace Barrie’s development 
as a dramatist. You will find little of the genuine Barrie in it, 
but, in the turn of certain phrases and in some of the oddities 
of character and twists of situation, the germ is undoubtedly 
there. 

It is, at any rate, interesting to compare it with The Prefesser*s 
Lave Story (i 894) and The lAttle Minister (1897), two comedies 
of charming sentiment which enjoyed considerable success. 
Here, undeniably, is the authentic Barrie touch. The Wedding 
Guest (1900) is one of his lesser-known plays. I include it, not 
on the grounds of its merits, but because it represents Barrie’s 
only attempt at a * problem ’ play. It was clearly not his right 
medium. Only in the handling of minor characters is his touch 
sure. It has a theme which, one thinks, would have been much 
more expertly handled by Henry Arthur Jones. It is full of 
stage conventions. It poses a problem which is never satisfac- 
torily solved ; indeed the issue is shirked. 

It veoM in QuaSty Street and The Admrahle Crichton (both 
in 1902) that the particular genius of Barrie fiilly flowered, and 
in Peter Pan (1904) riiere was introduced that element of 
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fantasy^ that mixture of charm, sentiment, wisdom and tender-* 
ness, which Barrie brought so successfully into the theatre of 
realism. 

I have presented the plays in chronological order, giving the 
dates of production as well as those of the most important 
revivals on the London stage. The plays of Barrie’s maturity 
are given with his own introductions as they have appeared 
in previous editions. In editing the first four plays I have taken 
the liberty of slightly amending the stage directions in order 
that the pleasure of the reader should not be hindered by the 
constant repetition of such technical phrases as * Exit * Enter 

R.,’ * Crosses r.c.,* and such other guides to the actor’s movements 
as irritatingly besprinkle the pages of ’ prompt copies.’ I have 
made only slight changes in the wording and have allowed such 
directions to remain as will enable the reader to follow the 
action clearly. Would that we could have had Barrie’s own 
introductions to these plays and that linking together of the 
scenes, those explanations of the motives and emotions of his 
characters, which give such added charm and narrative interest 
in the reading of his later plays. 

The task of selecting the shorter plajrs has not been eaqr. 
Barrie wrote a great many playlets for his own amusement and 
for the entertainment of his friends. In the complete record 
of his works we come across such items as The Greedy Dwarfs 
* a moral tale by Peter Perkins,’ a children’s play in four scenes, 
produced in the Barrie drawing-room $ The Dramatists Get 
What They Waat^ a playlet introduced in a Hippodrome revue, 
and a number of odds and ends, some of ephemeral interest, 
some written for charity performances. Clearly, Barrie would 
no more have wished such items to be preserved thaui he would 
have cared to have that autumnal revue indiscretion Rosy 
Rapture^ Pride of the Beauty ChoruSy included in any edition of 
his plays. 

But it has been a hard matter to discard other more ambitious 
efforts. What I have selected represents the cream of his 
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mimature ivories for die stage. They include such Htde gems 
as Tht Old Lady Shows Htr Mtdals^ The Twehte^Posmd Looky 
and Shell We Join the Ladies t which purports to be the fint 
act of an unoomideted play, though whether it was just a brilliant 
yeu d'esprit or whether Barrie ever intended to compete it 
remains a fascinating unsolved mystery of the theatte. 

I with to express my thanks for help in preparation of this 
edition to the late Mr. R. Golding Bright ; to Mr. John 
Parker, editor of Who *s Who in the Theatre t to Messrs. 
Samuel French for permission to include Welker, London $ to 
Peter Davies Ltd. for permission to include The Bey David j 
and to the Fortnightly Review, in which the full text of 
The Wedding Guest a^ieared shortly after the original 
production. 

A. E. WILSON. 



A LIST OF THE PLAYS 


The plaTS are presented in chronological order, the year of 
production bong g^ven in parenthens. Those indicated * 
are one-act plays. 

WMU 


WALKER, LONDON (189a) i 

THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE STORY (1894) . . 53 

THE LITTLE MINISTER (1897) . . . .131 

THE WEDDING GUEST (1900) . . . .113 

QUALITY STREET (1902) 273 

THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON (1902) . . .341 

LITTLE MARY (1903) 421 

PETER PAN (1904) 487 

•PANTALOON (r905) 577 

ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FIRE (1905) .... 595 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS (1908) . 665 

•OLD FRIENDS (1910) 747 

•THE TWELVE-POUND LOOK (1910) . . .761 

•ROSALIND (1912) 781 

•THE WILL (1913) 809 

•HALF AN HOUR (1913) 835 

•THE NEW WORD (1915) 853 

A KISS FOR CINDERELLA (1916) . . .87; 

•SEVEN WOMEN (1917) 945 


zl 



The Plays of J« M. Barkis 
are fully protected by copyright and cannot be 
performed by professionals or amateurs except 
by royalty arrangements with the agents, 
Messrs. Curtis Bbowk Ltd.. 6 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Gardra, Liondon, W.C. 2, from whom 
particulars may be obtained. 

All applications for licences to perform 
WaXker^ Ltondon must be addressed to Samuel 
Frevtch LfTU., 26 Southampton Street, Strand, 
Liondon, W.C. 2, or their authorised agents. 



WALKER, LONDON 



Produced at Toole*8 Theatre on February 25, 1892, with the 
following cast : 


Jasper Phipps 
Kit Upjohn 
Andrew McPhail 
W. G. 

Ben . 

Mrs. Goughtlt. 

Bell Golightlt, B.A. 
Nanny O’Brien • 
Sarah Rigg 
Penny 


. . J. L. Toole 

• . C. M, Lowne 

. . Seymour Hicks 

• • Cecil Ramsey 

• . George Shelton 

• • Effie Liston 

• . Irene Vanbrugh 

• • Mary Ansell 

• • Eliza Johnstone 

• • Mary Brough 


The play ran for Jii performancet. 



ACT I 


Scene : A house-boat on the Thames. The blinds are down. 
Time : morning. A canoe and punt on bank at the bow are 
tied to house-boat. Someone in distance is playing a penny 
whistle. W. G. is lying on plank lazily writing a letter. Pre- 
sently he sleeps. Nanny is on deck fishing. Mrs. Golightly is 
seen pulling up blind in saloon. The table is set for breakfast 
on deck. The opposite blind is also going up, giving a view of 
river and towpadi. Mrs. Golightly sits at the window and 
knits. Andrew is seen in the saloon with no coat, waistcoat or 
collar. Bell is in the cabin. Nanny raises line. She has her 
hair only partially done. 

VOICE (off). House-boat ahoy ! Milk ! 

(MRS. GOLIGHTLY drows curtains of saloon, bell draws 
blinds of cabin and dips jug out for water. Andrew drawc 
curtains, bell drops jug into river and fishes for it with 
umbrella^ 

w. G. Break&st ready. Mater ? 

MRS. golightly. No, what are you doing, W. G. i 

VOICE. Hi ! Milk ! 

ANDREW. W. G., why don’t you go across for the milk i 
(Noise of breaking dishes is heard.) 

NANNY (to herself). Penny breaking dishes again. 

(penny enters through saloon^ throws broken dishes into 
river. The splash brings nanny to deck where she con- 
tinues fishing, w. g. takes piece of crockery and throws 
it down in front of MRS. golightly. She starts.) 

VOICE. Milk ! Milk ! 

NANNY. W. G.) do go across for the milk. I do believe he 


All applications for Uoenoet to perform < Walker, London* must be 
addressed to Samuel French Ltd., a6 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. a, or their authorised agents. 
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is asleep. {Descends ladder and bends over him,) I wonder if 
I could win a pair of gloves from W. G. 

{She kisses him. He jumps up and pulls his hand in^- 
dignantly across his mouth.) 

w. G. Stop that ! Just think if anybody had seen you. 

NANNY. Pooh ! the time will come when you will be willing 
to give anything for a kiss. 

w. G. Rot ! You have no right to bring such charges 
against a fellow. 

NANNY. A fellow ! You horrid little boy. 

w. G, Little boy ! I ’m as tall as you ! \ 

{Turns and measures back to back. He looks to see if she ! s 
tiptoeing and pushes her down.) 

NANNY. You call yourself W. G. because you think yoq 
are a great cricketer and I can bowl you myself. 

w. G. You bowl me ! Oh, that time — because my foot 
slipped. {Goes.) 

VOICE. Milk ! Ahoy ! 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY {speaking out at window). W. G. {counts 
stitches) 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. W. G., do pull across for the 
milk ! 

w. G. I ’ll go, but it ’s an awful swot ! {(Gets into punt.) 

NANNY. And W. G., you needn’t expect me to play in the 
cricket match on Saturday if you say I bowled you unfairly. 

w. G. {alarmed). Don’t say you won’t play, Cousin Nanny. 
I say, I ’m not angry with you for kissing me \ I know girls can’t 
help it. And look here, read that letter I ’ve been writing to 
Daly Major, and you ’ll see how I crack up your leg hits. 

{Exit w, G. in punt. He is heard whistling after out of 
sight, until nanny is on deck, nanny looks at letter, 
laughs and runs on deck.) 

NANNY {leaning over railing). Listen, you people 1 

(bell, ANDREW oud MRS. GOLIGHTLY put their heads out.) 
Do you want to hear W. G.’s candid opinion of you ? It is in 
a letter to a school friend. 

BELL. And very ungrammatical, I fear. 

ANDREW. Yes, I don’t think you will have two B.A.s in 
your family, Mrs. Golightly. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. One is enough. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 
{Goes on knitting while bell puts jmslnng touches to her hair.) 
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NANNY (reading). * Dear old boy, I take up the pen to tell 
you we are in a house-boat this month, and it is the mater’s 
house-boat, ihd she knits all day, like she does everywhere.* 

BELL (scemfiJly). Like she does 1 

NANNY. * My sister Bell is also here and you will regret to 
hear she has had the cheek to take a B. A. of London, and I am 
ashamed of her knowing all about the Differential Calculus and 
Greek verbs, it not being womanly ; but you were wrong in 
thinking she would wear blue spectacles.* 

ANDREW. That *s one for you, Miss Golightly. 

NANNY. ‘ There is another girl on board, my cousin Nanny, 
and we are to have a cricket match next Saturday in the village, 
men versus women. Nanny is good at high leg ones but I can 
always bowl her with a daisy cutter.* He can’t ! 

ANDREW. One for you. Miss O’Brien. 

NANNY. Yes, and here is one for you. * There is a Scotch 
chap staying with us, called Andrew McPhail, and I ’m rather 
glad he is here — I ’m rather glad he is here, because he ’s as bad 
a scholar as myself. He is an Edinburgh medical student, and 
is waiting to hear whether he passed his exam, to be a doctor, 
and he will hear by telegram on Saturday, but I don’t expect 
he ’ll pass ; and neither does Bell. She says he * 

BELL. Nanny ! 

NANNY. I ’ll miss that. Hum — ^um— um ! ‘ McPhail is 

rather soft on my cous — hum ! (H^ith emphasis) 

* McPhail is rather soft ! ’ Ah, Bell. Here is something about 
Mr. Upjohn. ‘ Who do you think is staying at the inn ? One 
of the greatest men of the day, namely Kit Upjohn who made 
121 for Middlesex against Notts, and even then was only 
bowled off his pads.’ 

BELL. A poor kind of greatness ! 

NANNY. * But though Upjohn is such a swell he isn’t stuck 
up, and he treats Bell just like as if she was his equal. He comes 
to the house-boat every day, and lets her jaw away to him about 
choosing a profession, and sometimes the three of us go for a 
walk, and then he offers me a cane-handled bat if I can run the 
mile in six minutes.’ Oh, Bell ! 

BELL (indignantly). It isn’t true I 

NANNY. What isn’t ? 

BELL. What you imply ! 
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NANNY, What did I imply ? 

BELL. That I — ^that Mr. Upjohn — ^that we— oh ! {Retires 
from window, nanny beckons to Andrew, who saunters into 
saloon up ladder to deck,) They all seem to think I ’m in love 
with Mr. Upjohn, a man who laughs every time I speak of 
woman’s true position to him. I can’t love him. I won’t. 
{Pulls down blind,) 

{A crash is hoard, mrs. oolightly raises hands in 
horror. Exits,) 

NANNY {to ANDREW on deck). And how have you slept, sir i 

ANDREW. Badly. I dreamt I had been plucked in the 
exam. 

NANNY. You have not got used to that dream yet ? 

{Instead of answering Andrew becomes rigid; there 
is a horrified look in his face ; he draws a diagram in 
the air with his fingers and mutters.) 

Whatever is the matter ? 

ANDREW. I have just remembered — I believe Oh, 

Miss O’Brien, I think I gave the wrong answer to question 
five. {Continues to glare and mutter.) 

nanny. What was it ? 

ANDREW. • Take a stomach ; remove the 

NANNY {putting fingers to her ears). Disgusting ! 

ANDREW {coming to). We all have them» Miss O’Brien. 

NANNY. I suppose we have, but, sure, we needn’t let on ! 
That ’s the worst of being a doctor. 

ANDREW. I ’m not a doctor yet. Oh, to be one, to 
prescribe, to operate. To cut oflF leg^ ! {Sits.) 

NANNY {cfter looking over at bell’s window). Mr. McPhail, 
did you ever propose to a lady ? 

ANDREW. No, but I want to— Nanny 

NANNY. Hush ! If you were a lady and knew that a man 
was about to propose to you, and you meant to accept him, how 
should you— ^ress ? 

ANDREW. Dress i 

NANNY. Or suppose you meant to refuse him, then how 
should you dress i 

ANDREW. Really ? 

NANNY. Stupid ! I am quite certain from Mr. Upjohn’s 
manner yesterday that he will propose to Bell to-day. Now if 
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I know it, you may be sure she knows it, and even you must 
see that she is taking twice as long to dress this morning as 
usual. Does that mean that she is to accept or refuse him ? 

ANDREW. Accept obviously, because if she meant the other 
thing, she would not care how she looked. 

NANNY. I think the reverse ; if she was to say yes, it would 
not much matter how she looked, because he would be seeing 
her so often afterwards. But if it is to be no, she would naturally 
dress carefully. 

ANDREW. Why ? 

NANNY. So that he should have her at her prettiest to 
remember her by after he goes to Manitoba ! 

ANDREW. But Miss Gollghtly despises dress*— she told me 
so herself. 

NANNY. Pooh 1 I should like to see her wear a last year’s 
frock. 

ANDREW. Miss O’Brien, did you dress carefully to-day ? 

NANNY. Awfully carefully ! (Pause.) 

ANDREW. You ’re a bonny wee lassie ! 

NANNY. No compliments, but I see you are a Scotchman 
now, and I used to doubt it. 

ANDREW. Why ? 

NANNY. Because you never say * Bang went saxpence 
whatever,’ and then you don’t wear the national costume. 

ANDREW. What national costume i (nanny points to 
her skirts and to his legs.) Oh, it ’s only the English tourists 
that wear that ; besides, you ’re not national either, for though 
you ’re an Irish girl, you don’t flirt ! 

NANNY. No, never. Oh ! there ’s a fly in my eye ! 

ANDREW. Fly in your eye ! Oh, I must operate at once. 
(Thy sit up back. He tries to get fly out of her eye. bell 
pulls up blind and MRS. oolightly speaks to her through 
saloon window.) 

MRS. OOLIGHTLY. Bell, the milk will be turned before 
W. G. comes across with it. He is so slow. 

BELL. As we used to say at Girton, tardus in rebus gerendis. 

MRS. OOLIGHTLY. Very likely, but that does not explain 
why the milk will not keep in this weather. 

BELL. The reason is obvious — as the temperature rises, 
the bacillus lacticu s ' ■ - 
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MRS. GOUGHTLY, You will givc me a headache, Bell. 

(w. G. heard whistling, bell withdraws her head,) 

MRS. GOLiGHTLY. Ah, I hear W. G. {Goes to stem ; 
NANNY and ANDREW are waving to someone.) 

KIT {not yet visible). Good morning, Mrs. Golightly. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. Good moming, Mr. Upjohn. 

{Punt draws up with Upjohn and w. g. in it,) 

KIT. I happened to be on the towpath, so 

w. G. So I asked him to breakfast. Is it ready ? We 
can’t keep Upjohn waiting. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. In twenty minutes. 

(ANDREW and NANNY gO.) 
w. G. Then we can go for a spin first. 

KIT. No, I — I 

w. G. Oh, you don’t need to do the polite. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. But perhaps 

KIT. I would indeed. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. Take me instead, W. G. {She steps 
into puntf and kit on to ledge of saloon door with milk can in his 
hand. Punt goes off,) 

{Enter bell into saloon,) 
kit. Miss Golightly ! 

BELL {starting and putting her hand to her heart). You 
startled me ! 

KIT {entering), I am so sorry. This is — ^the milk. 

BELL. Thank you. {Puts it on table,) 

KIT. When you saw me just now, you — ^you put your 
hand to your heart. 

BELL. I was taken aback. Per torrita would you say, or 
simply trepida i 

KIT. I did not come here to talk Latin grammar. Miss 
Golightly, you were fourth wrangler and I am only a plain 
man. {Pause,) A plain man, I said. 

BELL. I did not contradict you. 

KIT. But last night I asked you a question and you promised 
to give me your answer to-day. Is it yes or no ? {She 
rums away aptatedly,) Do you care for me at all, Miss 
Golightly ? 

BELL. How can I, when we are on opposite sides on every 
question ? 
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KIT. Do you ? It is not a matter of logic. 

BELL. It is---it ought to be. I don’t see how I can love 
you. I have reduced love to syllogistic form 

KIT. Oh ! 

BELL. On an old examination paper. 

KIT. And what was the conclusion ? 

BELL. That it is absurd to think I love you. 

KIT. What of that, if you do think it ! Where is that 
paper ? {He comes near to her,) 

BELL. I — I tore it up. Kit ! {They embrace.) Don’t ! 

KIT. Why not ? 

BELL. It is so — unintellectual. 

KIT. But if we like it ? 

BELL. How can we ? There is nothing in it. 

KIT. You quaint darling ! 

BELL {stamping her foot). No ! Promise, Kit, that you will 
never again call me such names. 

KIT. But 

BELL. They are degrading ! 

KIT. Nonsense, child ! 

BELL. Child ! Do you not see that you are insulting me i 

KIT {kissing her). My beautiful ! 

BELL. You must never pay those infantile compliments 
to my personal appearance. If you love me, let it be for my 
mind alone, for all other love is founded on an ontological 
misconception. ♦ 

KIT. We can settle all these little matters when you are 
my wife, Bell. 

BELL. No, let us understand each other now. I must be 
your helpmate in all things. Should I seem unreasonable you 
must never humour me. No laughing me out of my argu- 
ments, nor kissing away my judgment. You will never yield 
to me for that most despicable of all reasons, because you think 
me pretty. 

KIT. I will do my best to make you happy. 

BELL. You will give up smoking ? 

KIT {after a pause — decidedly). No ! 

BELL, Not when I ask you ? {She follows and embraces turn.) 

KIT. I have just promised when I think you in the wrong 
to say so. 
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BELL. H’m ! You know how ambitious I am. You will 
stand for Parliament ? 

KIT. I mean to. 

BELL. But we are on different sides ! 

KIT. Pooh ! Your politics only amuse me, dear. 

BELL. Amuse you, Mr. Upjohn ? 

KIT. Forgive me. I suppose it would be better if we were 
of the same colour. 

BELL. Fortunately that can easily be remedied. 

KIT. You will join us, Bell ? 

BELL. Never ! But you can join us. 

KIT. Bell, how dare you ask me to 

BELL. How dare you ask me ? 

KIT. Pshaw ! A woman’s politics ! 

BELL. Oh, very well ! 

KIT. You are unreasonable ! 

BELL. I ! 

KIT. Be serious. Bell. 

BELL. You won’t let me. It is the last thing such men as 
you want of a woman. Your heart’s desire is a baby wife, to 
be fed on chocolates and has she been a good little girl to-day, 
and would she like another pretty bonnet to play with ? Oh ! 

KIT. You are provoking ! 

BELL. You are masterful — and a bully ! 

KIT. — I will be master in my own house-* 

BELL. But not of me. * 

KIT. — You realise what you are saying, Bell ? It is my 
dismissal. 

BELL. If you will not listen to reason. 

KIT. You bid me go ? 

BELL {irfter pausi). Yes. 

KIT {after looting at her). Very well. Good-bye. Please 
tell Mrs. Golightly that — ^that I have suddenly been recalled 
to London. {She bows.) 1 hope you will get a better fellow than 
I. {She turns away her head.) Good-bye, I suppose it is better 
as it is. You and I could never — Bell, let us marry and risk it ! 
{She seems about to assent. Rushes into kit’s arms,) They say 
a woman’s No often means Yes^ 

BELL {freezingly). It is a libel ! 

{He looks at her^ raises his cap^ and exits along bank.) 
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{On bank,) Oh ! he cannot love me or he would never have 
gone away like that. I did not tell him to go ! 

(w. o. is heard shouting * Ship ahoy / ’ The punt draws 
up.) 

MRS. GOLiOHTLY. Be cautious, W. G. (Boards,) Bell, 
W. G. declares he saw Mr. Upjohn walking along the bank. 
BELL. He has been recalled to London, 
w. o. By telegram ? 

BELL. Yes. 

MRS. GOLIOHTLY. What a pity. We shall all miss him ! 
(Sounds of breakage,) Oh, listen to Penny smashing crockery 
for breakfast ! 

(Exit through saloon.) 

w. G. (in the punt). Bell, I believe that telegram ^was just 
an excuse to let Upjohn get away. Have you been boring him 
again ? 

BELL. I — I hate him ! 

(w. G. comes on bank.) 
w. G. Hallo ! You are crying 1 
BELL. I ’m not ! (Sobs.) 

w. G. (after whistling). Bell, I believe yon Ve gone and got 
too fond of him ! Oh, Cicero, you couldn’t expect Upjohn to 
fall in what-you-call-it with the like of you ! 

BELL. Don’t talk nonsense, I have rejected him. 
w. G. ITou ! 

BELL. Why shouldn’t I ? 

w. G. Great Balbus, girl, why he made I2i against Notts. 
I say, I wonder what he saw in you ? You are sure he wanted 
you ? (bell slaps Ids face and jumps into punt.) Then I ’ll 
go after him ! 

BELL. No, I would rather die. 
w. G. Than what ? 

BELL. Than seem to ask him back, 
w. G. But you want him ? 

BELL. I don’t ! 

w. G. All right. (Is about to tie up punt,) 

BELL (stiffly). You needn’t tie up the punt, I am — going out 
in it. (w, G. whistles.) Only to practise punting for a few 
minutes before breakfast. 

w. G. You are going after him. 
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EBLL. The idea ! (Gets into punt,) 
w. G. You are I 

BELL. Nothing of the sort. If I chance to meet him and 
he — apologises — I — W, G., am 1 a girl who could run after 
any man ? (Punts out of sight in direction taken by kit.) 
w. G. Balbus ! I *m glad 1 *m a man. (Sits on piank,) 

(Enter mrs. golightly through saloon with flowers 
which she puts on table,) 

Bell has gone out in the punt, mater. How long till breakfast 
now ? 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. K quarter of an hour at least. Penny has 
capsized the kettle. 

(nanny and Andrew come into view on deck,) 
w. G. I ’m famishing ! (mrs. golightly, with knittings 
follows him to stem.) 

NANNY. Come and feed the swans, W. G. Such beauties ! 
w. g. Greedy beggars, they are always eating. (Goes on 
deck.) 

NANNY. Are you not coming. Auntie ? 

MRS. golightly. No, dear, 1 have this to finish. (She sits 
on plank and knits.) 

(w. g., NANNY, emd Andrew are on deck fining bread 
overboard^ 

NANNY. What long necks they have ! 

ANDREW. 1 should like to dissect them, 
w. G. Chuck a crust at that brute. Oh ! did you see me 
hit him in the eye ? 

(sarah enters along bank^ and looking sharply into house- 
boat windows she jumps to see who are on deck, mrs. 
GOLIGHTLY looks Up ond soes her.) 

SARAH. Good morning, ma*am. (Starts.) 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY (wondering). Good morning, who are you i 
SARAH. I *m from London. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. YeS ? 

SARAH. And outspoken. You don’t happen to have a 
villain on board ? 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. GiacioUS, DO ! 

SARAH. 1 *ve tracked him from London to this neighbour- 
hood. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. Who is he ? 
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SARAH. Jasper Phipps by name, barber by trade, deceiver 
by nature. 

MRS. GOLiG^LY. What has he done i 

SARAH. Didn^t turn up. 

MRS. GOLiGHTLY. Where ? 

SARAH. At the church door. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. You Were to be married to him ? 

SARAH. I was, yesterday, and I waited an hour. Then this 
letter is handed to me. He is a scholar, is Jasper. {Hands mrs. 
GOLIGHTLY a Utter.) 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. ^ My dearest Sarah. You will be sur« 
prised at my not turning up to marry you, and I feel I owe you 
an apology.* {Looks up) I should think he did ! * First, my 
love, it is a startler to a man to wake up on his marriage morning 
and remember that in an hour he will be tied for life. Second, 
through shaving so many gents, I feel that I want to have a 
burst as one, myself. Sarah, it can only be done with the honey- 
moon money. Third, my sweet, I know a swell I am like in 
appearance, and I am going to pass for him, but he is a bachelor 
so it wouldn’t be proper to take you with me. Fourth, it would 
be more difficult for you than for me to look like a swell. Fifth, 
there is not enough money for two at any rate. Everything 
considered, dear Sarah, I have decided to have the honeymoon 
before the marriage, and to have it by myself. Then, my girl, 
when my week’s leave is up, I will come back and marry you. 
Fear not 5 I am staunch, and don’t follow me. Your affec- 
tionate Jasper. P.S.—I love you ! I love you ! I love you ! ’ 
The scoundrel ! 

SARAH. Nothing of the kind. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. You Said he was a villain yourself ! 

SARAH. I won’t let others miscall him. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. You are well rid of him. 

SARAH. 1 ain’t. I tell you I ’ll find him yet. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. And then what will you do ? 

SARAH. Be revenged ! Marry him ! 

{Exit along bank.) 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. Well, Well, Well ! 

(nanny comes to top of ladder!) 

NANNY. Bell, will you and Mr. Upjohn — ^why. Auntie, 
where are they ? I thoiight I heard you talking to them. 
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MRS. GOUCHTLY. No. Mr. Upjohn has been recalled to 
London and W. G. says Bell is out in the punt. 

NANNY. Recalled to London 1 {Turning to w. o.) Do you 
know about this P 

w. o. {eating a crust). Yes. Upjohn went away in a huff, 
and Bell went after him. 

NANNY. After him ? 

w. G. You see he asked her to be hi s ■ ' 

NANNY {stopping him). Ahem ! Mr. McPhail, please get 
me my straw hat from the saloon, (andrew nods and goes down 
to saloon.) Now, W. G., quick ! 

w. G. Upjohn asked her to be his thingummy—— 

NANNY. Yes ? 

w. G. And she wouldn’t, so he went away and she went 
after him. 

NANNY. Oh, you silly ! What does it all mean ? 

ANDREW {coming on deck with a hat and basket rather like each 
other). Miss O’Brien, I know one of these is your hat, and the 
other your basket, and I brought both, because I ’m not sure 
which is which. 

NANNY. Thanks. Take the basket back. W. G., I shall be 
miserable until I know what has happened, and Bell is so proud, 
she won’t tell me a word. 

ANDREW {looking off). 1 see the punt. 

NANNY. How many in it ? 

ANDREW. Two. 

NANNY. Good I {Begins to descend ladder^ 
w. o. No, three. 

MRS. GOLiGHTLY {la^g down kftttting). Three ? She 
went out alone. 

ANDREW. Upjohn isn’t one of them. 

NANNY. Ben is punting. 

w. G. But who is that sitting beside Bell i 

NANNY. I never saw him before. 

ANDREW. He is dripping wet ! 

w. G. So is Bell. There has been a spill 1 

MRS. oouoHTLY. An accident ! {Goes into saloon.) 

NANNY {naming down ladder to her). I am afniid so, but she 
is safe, dear Auntie. 

w. G. {haiUng). Hi, what ’s wrong P 
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BEN {invisibU). She fell into the river. 

MRS. GOLZGHTLY. Bell ! 

supports her. The punt is dravm in. ben is 
punting^ JASPER and bell, both very wet, are sitting.) 

BELL {bearing and kissing mrs. golightly). No need for 
alarm, mother, I am drenched, that is all. (In saloon^ 

BEN. ‘ But it was a near shave. If it hadn’t been for *im ! 
(Looldng at jasper who is modestly standing in bow,^ straw hat 
in hand.) 

BELL. The punt shot away beneath me, leaving me cling- 
ing to the pole. I remember no more from that moment 
until I opened my eyes and found myself safe on the bank. 
Mother, this gentleman has saved my life. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. Oh, sir ! 

JASPER. Oh, it was nothing ! 

NANNY (aside). How modest ! I wonder if he is married I 
(Aloud) Bell, your teeth are chattering. Come inside, and 
change your things. 

BELL. Ben, do tell them what you saw him do. Mother, 
Ben saw everything that happened while I was senseless in 
the water I 

JASPER. I only jumped in and pulled her out. That was 
all. 

(nanny and bell retire into saloon.) 

NANNY (in saloon). Did you see Mr. Upjohn ? 

bell. No, I shall never see him again. 

(Exeunt.) 

BEN. It was this way, ma’am. The young lady, she £ills 
into the water as she has told you. It was at a ticklish place 
just this side o’ the weir, and before you could say Jack Robinson, 
I sees her being carried towards it. Ma’am, my first thought 
was, she ’s as good as a corpse, for I didn’t think there was a 
man in England could ha’ torn her out o’ that rush of water. 
But there was — ^this gentleman 

JASPER. Pooh ! 

ALL. Well! Weill 

(nanny returns and listens.) 

BEN. I just sees him flash by me and jump into the water. 
It ’s U P with both o’ them I thinks, for by the time he gripped 
her she were just on the point of being shot over the weir. 
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w. G. Balbus ! 

BEN. I shut my eyes, and when I dared look again, he had 
one arm around her and with the ether he was fightin’ agin the 
current. Three times, ma’am, it tore him ba^ and I cries, 
* Your only chance is to let her go.’ He just shook his head 
and fought on and on, and inch by inch he brought her nearer 
the bank, till they both fell on it senseless. 

ANDREW. Great Scott ! 

w. G. What a brick I 

MRS. GOLIGMTLY. How Can I thank you, sir ? 

JASPER. Oh I It was nothing I 

NANNY. Ask him to have something to drink, Auntie. 

MRS. GOLiGHTLY. You will Stay to breakfast, Mr.— -eh 

JASPER. With pleasure. My name is Colonel Neil, at 
your service. 

NANNY. The Colonel Neil ? Africanus Neil ! 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. Colonel Neil, the African explorer ? 

ANDREW. Whose name is in all the papers ? 

JASPER. The same, but I only did my duty in Africa ! 

(ANDREW exits.) 

w. G. Great Caius and Balbus ! (nanny goes on to ladder.) 
Colonel Neil, will you let me feel your muscles ? {Feels them 
and then runs into saloon, shouting) Bell, he ’s Neil, Africanus 
Neil ! 

{Exit.) 

NANNY. Auntie, Bell wants you. 

{Exit MRS. GOLIGHTLY through saloon.) 

NANNY. Colonel Neil, you are a hero and 1 could kiss you. 

(jasper hastening to her.) 

If I were Bell ! {Goes up ladder — to herself) He is a bachelor 
—and yet I don’t know — a married man might have wanted 
to do it too ! {Sits on deck,) 

JASPER {rubbing Ins hands gleefully). Oh, this is better than 
the shop ! {Is about to go on bank.) 

BEN {still in punt). A word with you. Colonel Neil, 

JASPER (assuming a high and mighty air). Well ? 

BEN. What does this ’ere rum go mean ? 

JASPER. It ’s all right, Ben. Go away. 

BEN. ’Tain’t all right, ain’t I lied till my throat *s dry ? 

JASPER. I paid you. 
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BEN. What for did you want to pretend as you saved the 
gaFs life ? You knows as well as I that she fell into two feet 
of water, and I pulled her out with a boat hook. 

JASPER. Quite right. 

BEN. But she was senseless with fright, and before she 
come to, you made up them whoppers about saving her life, 
and reached me to say them ; and now I *ave said them, what 
for ? 

JASPER. Half a sov., Ben. 

BEN. To make her think she had nearly been swept over 
the weir, you got me to carry her to the edge of it, what 
for? 

JASPER. Five bob. 

BEN. And then you got me to fling some mud and water 
at you, so as you should look like one as had been swimming 
in his clothes. {JVrin^ng out clothes,) Look here, Guv’nor, 
what for did you bring me into this ? ’Ow couldn’t yer tell 
your own lies ? 

JASPER. A gentleman doesn’t brag about himself, Ben. 
And so I paid you to brag for me. 

BEN. What are you going to do now ? 

JASPER. Enjoy myself. 

BEN, Blest if I believe you ’re the Colonel chap you says 
you are. 

JASPER. You can’t prove I ’m not, Ben. 

BEN. Are you ? 

JASPER. I feel as if I was. {Sits,) 

[Cucioo calls three times,) 

BEN. Do you hear that ? I tell you what, I believe you ’re 
the cuckoo in the hen’s nest and that ’s your mate a-calling to 
you. 

{Cuckoo once,) 

There, it ’s indignant it is. You see if it don’t come aboard and 
claim you yet ! 

NANNY {looking down). You are not going away, Ben, I 
want you to tell us of Colonel Neil’s bravery again and 
again. 

JASPER. It was nothing. {To ben) Crack me up ! 

BEN. Well, you see, Miss, she was drifting to the 
weir 
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JASPER. Desist, Ben. {To ben) Keep it up ! 

(MRS. GOLIGHTLY enters on deck.) 

BEN. When sudden like this brave gentleman- 
PENNY {entering). Tea or coffee, sir ? 

JASPER. Both ! {To ben) Cut ! 

BEN. I *11 be saying * morning,’ ma’am, if you can lend me 
the punt. Curious, ma’am, as some should be so wet when 
others is so dry ! 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY {on deck). Ah 1 {Gives him money,) You 
can drink the Colonel’s health with that. 

BEN, And the young lady’s. The young lady’s health, 
ma’am, coupled with the name of her preserver — ^her preserver ! 
{Exit BEN in punt,) 

JASPER {aside). An impudent fellow ! 

(penny enters on deck with dishes, w. g. follows with 
tea and cojfee. They place them on table, penny rings hell 
and exits,) 

w. g. Break^t ! Come on, everybody ! {Takes seat at 
table,) 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. Come, Colonel ! {Takes head of table,) 
{Cuckoo once,) 

TASPER {stumbles at stem). Confound the cuckoo ! 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. You are more exhausted than you said ! 

{Enter bell with Andrew.) 

JASPER. It is only a dizziness 1 am subject to. 
bell. Lean on me — do. {Takes his arm. To Andrew, 
who enters saloon) How forgetful of us. You are wet ! 

JASPER. It is nothing. 

ANDREW. Come to my bunk, and I ’ll give you some dry 
things. Colonel. {Exit,) 

(bell goes up ladder to deck, jasper stands at window 
with a grin,) 

NANNY. He is middle-aged, but delightful ! 

BELL. Not handsome exacdy, but how modest ! 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. Perhaps a little wanting in polish 

NANNY. Because he is no mere Piccadilly lounger, 
w. G. I bet he has shot lions ! 

BELL. He is a hero I 
ALL. Yes, yes. 

JASPER. Oh, this is better than the shop ! If I don’t spend 
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all my honeymoon in this house»boat, my name isn’t Jasper 

Phipps — I mean^ Colonel Neil 

(sARAH comes along bank walking slowly^ and in passing 
looks in at saloon window but none of them see her, jasper 
sees her^ gasps ^ and ducks head. She goes off. He looks 
after her in horror,) 

JASPER. Sarah 1 {JVith trembling hand he pulls dawn blind,) 
Ob, Jerusalem I 
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The house-boat at midday. There is a broiling sun. Jasper 
is lying in the hammock telling African stories. Bell is holding 
up sunshade to protect him. Nanny is fanning him. Mrs. 
Golightly sits at window knitting. Penny is listening at door. 
On deck Andrew is gazing at towpath through a telescope and 
W. G. is practising cricket, the ball being suspended on a rope, 
hanging from a sort of crane. The punt is on. 

NANNY {breathlessly). And you killed him ? 

JASPER. Yes, it was my life or theirs. They leapt upon me, 
brandishing their spears, but I lifted the chief in my arms and 
flung him with such force against his two warriors that all three 
were hurled over the precipice. 

PENNY. Oh my ! 

BELL. And then you ran away ? 

JASPER {calmly). Ran 1 No I I walked away, turning 
round every now and again to shoot another thrpugh the heart. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. How brave ! 

JASPER. It was nothing. 

PENNY {aside). He is a Nero. Haitch He Har Ho Nero. 
{Exits,) 

ANDREW {looking over). Miss O’Brien, the telegram with 
the result of my exams, may come at any moment now. Do 
you think 1 have passed ? 

NANNY. Bother ! Don’t you see I am fanning the dear 
Colonel ? 

ANDREW. What do you think. Miss Golightly ? 

BELL. I am busy, Mr. McPhail. 

ANDREW. What do you think, Mrs. Golightly ? 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. 3 1 , 32 , 33, 34, 35. Tell US about 
Lake Nyanza, ColoneL 

ANDREW {to w. G.). W. G., the women can do nothing but 
gape over Neil’s adventures. He has been here nearly a week 
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now, and what good has he done me, except that I have to sleep 
on a shakedowA in the saloon, while he gets the best bedroom ? 

w. G. Isn’t this a tip-top idea for practising batting I 
(Hi/s.) I say, I saw the Colonel spooning Nanny last night ! 
ANDREW. No, no— it was your sister — I saw him too. 
w. G. About eight o’clock ? 

ANDREW. It was nearer nine, 
w. G. Eight. 

ANDREW. Nine. I thought he had his arm round her. 
w. o. He has to do that, he says, when one of his dizzy 
fits comes on. 

ANDREW. Hum 1 (Continues to look through glass, and w. g. 
hats,) 

nanny. Of course you travelled with a caravan i 
JASPER. A caravan ? Not in Africa 1 
(penny listens again,) 

BELL. But I thought all explorers did ? 

JASPER. They do — ^yes, in a sense. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. What is a caravan like, exactly ? 

JASPER. Hum— ah — ^well, a covered-in van, you know« 
with brooms and baskets all over it and with two horses. 

BELL. I thought it meant the porters. 

JASPER. Yes, they march behind, except when they are 
in front, then of course they are not behind. 

(w. G. listens on deck,) 

NANNY. And is it true that the ladies dress— oh — Slightly f 

JASPER. Mostly in telegraph wires 

NANNY. What is the costume i 
JASPER. Oh, it ’s nothing, 
w. G. Fancy ? 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. No, you mustn’t. 

(w. G. goes hack and sits,) 

BELL. After all, these peo{de are human beings— very like 
ourselves. 

NANNY. But, Bell, the women are sold to their husbands. 
BELL. So are most of our women, and they make willing 
slaves. 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. But the luitive husbands are such bullies. 
BELL. So are ail men naturally. 

NANNY. Yes, what a pity that all nice men are so nasty. 
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BELL. Show me a man, be he African or En^sh, and I 
will show jrou a bom bully. 

PENNY (asidi). She is a-hitdng at Mr. Upjohn. 

JASPER. It *8 just the same, all the world over, the men 
run after the women — and the women run after the men. Oh, 
yes they do, I Ve done it myself. 

(Exit PENNY.) 

w. G. I say, McPhail, wasn’t it clever of me to rig this up 
myself ? I can do a lot of things on it. It is a way of getting 
into the punt, too. Look here, you hold this end, and I *U 
show how it ’s done. 

(ANDREW rises, holds end and w. o. dings to haU.) 
Mater, hi — aQ of you look 1 

{They turn round, look ap. w. o. is lowered to punt. 
MRS. GOLXGHTLY utters cries of fear, and coming out on 
plank.) 

That ’s a handy way of getting into the punt, isn’t it ? (Boards 
and returns to deck.) 

MRS. GOUGHTLY. I forbid you to do that again, you rash 
boy. You might have ftllen into the river. (Goes back.) 

JASPER. It is nothing. 

w. G. Come up and let them see you do it. Colonel. 

JASPER. Not just now, W. G., too comfortable where 
I am. 

w. G. Well, don’t forget any of you that wc start for the 
cricket match, men wrsus girls, in half an hour. 

ANDREW. I won’t leave the house-boat till my telegram 
arrives. 

w. G. You must play. 

ANDREW. Do you think I have passed, W. G. i 

w. G. No. (ANDREW Uoks through glass, w. o. tries to 
balance bat on his nose.) 

MRS. GOLZGHTLY. Who was the soldier that said the most 
dangerous thing he ever did was to cross Piccadilly Circus ? 

BELL. That was nothing to Colonel Neil swimming the 
Congo with his hands tied. 

JASPER. Yes, I did swim the Congo with my hands tied. 
A trifle I 

BELL. Nor to his shooting the gorilla. 

JASPER. Pooh 1 When you meet a gorilla, what can you 
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do ? There ’s the gorilla, and there you are — and--*and — and 
there it is. 

NANNY. tf<>r to his march through the forest of the dwar&. 

JASPER. My duty. Oh, I shot an elephant once ! Oh 
yes, I did ! I met l^e elephant in a forest, and I had an air 
gun with me, and I shot it. You can’t shoot without a gun in 
Africa. You would have been surprised if you had seen the 
birds, the way they came down and pecked it. Hundreds of 
them ! 

BELL. What kind of birds I 

JASPER. Oh, there were eagles and snipe — ^vultures, 
sparrows, canaries, turkeys and bull-rushes, the oof bird — they 
ate that elephant up and left nothing but the trunk. 

NANNY. And what did you do with the trunk i 

JASPER. Oh, I had it packed up. No, no, I had the trunk 
made into a portmanteau. 

Nanny. Did you meet any lions ? 

JASPER. I wrestled with a Uon and sent a graphic account 
to the papers. 

BELL. And then you saved me ! 

JASPER. That was nothing. 

MRS. ooLXGHTLY. Strange that your experiences of the 
dwarfi should be so like Mr. Stanley’s. 

BELL. And that you shot the gorilla just as De Rougemont 
did. 

JASPER. Yes, you see — ^there is only one way of doing these 
things. But, Mrs. Golightly, it sounds like boasting to be 
always talking of myself. Where have you been i 

MRS. OOLXGHTLY (at window). Never further than the 
Continent. I knitted half a muffler going up the Ri^— or 
was it in Notre-Dame ? Then I began a worsted waistcoat 
for W. G. in riie Kremlin, added to it in Cologne Cathedral, 
the Colosseum, the Acropolis, and elsewhere, and finished it, I 
remember, in the Alhambra. 

JASPER. The Alhambra i 

BELL. Yes, I was with mother. 

JASPER. You ? 

BELL. And I should like to live near it, so that I could go 
daily. 

JASPER. What ? 
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MR8. OOLXOHTLY. Thc Alhambra is in Spain, you know. 

JASPSR. Oh, I thought you meant — oh ! 

(ANDREW comes dmm ladder into saloon.) 

NANNY. No sign of Ben with the telegram, Mr. McPhail ? 

ANDREW. None. 

(mcPHAIL goes into saloon and reads boot. The cuckoo 
is heard once, jasper goes on bank.) 

BELL {follounng). You are feeling dizzy again, Colonel i 

JASPER. Just a little. 

w. G. Come up. Bell, and see me swiping. 

{Cuckoo is heard three times, jasper goes on plank and 
then into saloon.) 

NANNY. Listen to that cuckoo. 

MRS. GOLiGHTLY. Yes, we never heard it till you came to 
us. Colonel, and now we hear it a dozen times a day. 

{Exit JASPER, retires to bedroom, bell goes on deck. 
ANDREW is watching bank in punt. w. g. is on deck, 
MRS. GOLIGHTLY and NANNY Ot Stem.) 

MRS. GOLIGHTLY. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. {Looks C^CT JASPER.) 
How interesting a clever man is. 

NANNY. Yes, and even if he isn’t clever. 

(mrs. GOLIGHTLY knits. Cuckoo is heard again.) 

JASPER {pulling up bedroom blind). Damn that cuckoo— it 
msdces me nervous, I ’ll get up early to-morrow and shoot it. 
{He suspends little mirror at window and proceeds to brush Ins 
hmr.) 

w. G. Bell, I would rather take three wickets in an over 
than be Shakespeare and Homer and all these swells put to- 
gether. I say, what *8 the matter with you ? You haven’t 
sneered at me for nearly a week — ^not since Upjohn went away. 

bell. Mr. Upjohn ! I told you, W. G., that I dislike the 
very mention of his name — ^he has not even written 1 I dare say 
he has forgotten me already. 

w* G. I dare say ! 

BELL. W. G. 

JASPER {leaning out). If I ’m not Colonel Neil, I ’m the 
next thing to it, for I Ve shampooed him, and I ’m very like 
him, and that was what made me think of being him. It ’s 
only for a week and I ’m doing no harm, and I am enjoying 
my^lf. 
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w. o. You must have riled him by saying women are the 
equals of men,^^d all that rot I 
BELL. It isn’t rot 1 
w. G. It is tommy-rot I 

JASPER. I wish they wouldn’t adc so many questions about 
Afnca, though. Good thing I read up the African books before 
I started on my hone]rmoon. 

w. G. Don’t women’s brains weigh less than men’s ? 

BELL. Don’t sixpences weigh less than pennies i 
JASPER. What 1 miss here is the hair oil. 
w. G. How can you be a man’s equal when you can’t even 
find the pocket of your dress ? 

BELL. I can— usually. 

JASPER. It ’s a funny thing, but I ’m beginning to feel as if 
I ^d saved her life. I like ^t ^li. Fancy her being at the 
Alhambra, though — even though it was a %>anidii one. 
w. G. Look here, are you in thingummy with Upjcdm f 
BELL. Hush, dear. 

w. G. Dear ! You wouldn’t call me that unless you were 
in what ’s its name. 

JASPER. I like the other one too. 

MRS. GOUGHTLY (ttt tow votce and looting at nanny). Nanny, 
(Signs) has Mr. McPhail spoken to you yet ? You know what 
I mean. 

NANNY. I wouldn’t let him, but some odter body very nearly 
has. (IVtispers.) 

w. G. If it isn’t Upjohn, it ’s NeiL 

MRS. GOUGHTLY. The G>lonel. (She nods.) Well I 
(Xhey whisper.) 

BELL. I am not in love with Colonel NeiL 
w. G. Is he with you f 
BELL. Yes. 
w. o. Balbus i 

NANNY. Yes, Auntie, the Colonel blew a ring of dgar smoke 
on to my engagement finger last ni^t. 

JASPER. T]^t dizziness h» let me in for a lot of good thingk 
I like being dizzy. It is a good, good wheeze beii^ dizzy. I 
shall keep on being dizzy. 

MRS. GOUGHTLY. I am litaid dnt wouldn’t count in law. 
Beddes, I thought he and Bel l 
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MAMMY. Whstever made you think that i 

(ansuw it btJi^ «ttf ^ hack wmdm. mammy gut it 
hbn. gt righ ^.) 

w. o. Then it isn’t Nanny &e Cdonel is fond of ? 

BEtL. Oh dear no I 

JASPER. She ’s a nice little girl that Penny. I mutt ke^ my 
mre on her. 

(Exit.) 

w.a Isay, 1 11 go out in the punt and see if lean ^t Ben 
with the telegram. 

BOS. GOUGHTiY. Ah, good Ix^. (G»*t hat ttdttn.) 

(w. o. txitt m punt.) 

BELL {fo hertdf). Yes, the Odonel does love me. Con- 
ventionality says ^t a woman diould never know whether a 
man cares for ^ until he tells her. Well, perhaps she does not 
know even then, for Mr. Upjohn said he cared for me, and how 
much Air cared he has shown since then. Not a word from him I 
But Colonel Neil’s love for me is real, I know it He saved my 
lifo, he agrees with me in all my views as conqdetely as Mr. 
Upjdm differed from me. I respect the one highly, while I 
detest die other. Then how it it that every time I try to think 
lovinj^y of Colonel Neil, my mind wanders to Mr. Upjohn i 
Bell Gwghdy, you might be tome siOy ninny in a Londtm ball- 
room instead of a B. A. 

ANDREW (nmt thnugh tdtm t» deck). I see him 1 I see 
him i (.Kiiw tf ladder t» deck.) I see Ben oenning with die 
telegram. 

(MRS. GOUGHTLY 0td NANNY hunj MS dttk.) 

Do you think I ’ve passed ? Do you I Do you 1 (Dram 
£agramt.) 

NANNY. Oh, I h(^ so I (CalStig) Quick, you two. 

BEN (eat yet m tight). Coming. 

(w. o. and BEN arrive in puat, amdrbw tmOdut tdegram 
fhmyr.Q. and hturUtm deck agmn. WAt tiAjimY and 
w. o. gather round him. ben remedni in pwiT.) 

MAMMY. (^<»i it! Here is a hairpin 1 (O^t ^ hair^ 
frmn her hm } he u nerveut and lett it faE.) 

ANDREW. I — ah— do you think I ’ve passed ? 

W.o.(m.iadder). I/otdtandsee. 

ANDREW. l---«h^--dwexEmmasfaadaqMteatme. 
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BBLL* Mr. McPhail, I was perfectly cakn when I took dfee. 
fourth wianglfiship. 

AND&BW. Tou see^ to pass means giving up all one’s old 
student life. What a loss that would be ! It would mean taldf^ 
a practice and attending infectious cases, and very likely dying 
of small-pox. 

w, G. Open it, you ass I 

ANDREW. So I didn’t want to pass. I purposely left several 
questions unanswered, because I didn’t want to pass. 

(nanny snatchs telegram frwn him^ rips it apm with 
another hairpin and reads to herself.) 

ALL. WeU? 

{Enter jaspbr.) 

ANDREW (gazing at nanny). I did— didn’t want to pass. 
(She triumphantly hands him telegram. He looks at it, and 
slowly Us face clumges from fear to a transport (f delight.) I ’ve 
passed ! I ’ve pa^ed ! Great Scott 1 I ’ve passed I (Falls 
hysterically into chair and telegram drops on deck. They shake Us 
hand^he jumps up.) I’ve passed! (Runs totopef ladder.) Colonel 
Neil, I ’ve passed. (Rins down ladder.) Ekn, I *ve passed I 
(Rushes through saloon.) Penny, I ’ve passed I (Goes into he^ 
room^ dances wildly Highland fling for a momenty and into caUn, 
and then pulls down blind.) 

MRS. GOLiGHTLY. He IS off his head. (Sits down and knits.) 

BELL. About a common little medical degree. (Sits and 
reads.) 

w, G. I hope this won’t spoil his form for the cricket 
match. 

(Emt.) 

NANNY (jif^g telegram). Dear, sweet telegram ! (Kisses ity 
and puts it in her bosom.) 

(ben and JASPER have been looking tpusemaUy at each 
other.) 

BBN. You— a Gobnel I 

JASPER. Go away, Ben. 

BEN. You, Colonel Neil I Read that ! (Hands jaspbr 

jAsrsK, What r 

BBM. Where my thumb k 

jMFOL. Then ndce four diuinb amy. I am 

> 



London ii. 

Jjje to jiiuwH^ on tbe be« of authority that Colonel NeiL 

^^7* «e starts for Zanzibar next week. The calknt 

'****‘^** *“ DerijSi^’ 

' mn! Arf rraw^) vSl ? 

M«»nu Well ? 

Bwi. Well? 

jASpn. It *8 a mistafee, that ’s all. 

■ WH. What *8 a misraljy J 
JA8PKI. &jring I am in Derbyshire. 

D^.I< *»•. «, Aat I, Colond Ndl i, i„ 

Howm„ch,B».f 

^^utu '*« »- 

J *. wvAm MRS. GOUOHTl,r 

kmmig and speaks u him fhm up ^ 


J^oouauTLY. How cool you look, Ben, in thibroUIng 

I1I!I‘ “^8« don’t bother me. 

why that ^‘*^"®®®»«Ftothem, I wonder 

"to. 

im. 00U0HTX,T. Take Penny across with vou Ben « 

mnny. Yes, ma’am. 

'WNiiy. Ohl So^ to’Iridi.sir? ^ 

|Asnm. Scotch. 

WNwy m pma,) 
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BUL. Iwe^ imaeAitmptixmmMtm. {JS»k,) 

V. o. Do^ I know girk always have to chai^ tlieir 
dress before they can do an^ng ? 

' NANNY. Well, what shall I wear ? I have nothing fit to 
be seen in. The blue? the pink? the lace? thedieck? 

w. o. What a lot you have ! 

NANNY. I haven't All last year’s things — neatly. No, I 
won't change my dress, but I mutt do scunething to celebrate 
Mr. McPhail’s success, and I need your help, W. G. 

w. o. Something to do with clothes ? (nanny hoJi ya.) 
Look here, if you mnk I am to let you try your hats on me 
again, I won’t ! 

nanny. It isn’t that, but in honour of Mr. McPhail’s 
success I have decided to make my waist smaller. 

w. o. Why, it 's too tight already. 

NANNY. Noraense — see there — W. G., there *s a darling, 
pull the belt tighter, won’t you ? 

w. G. . Balbus I here ’s a pin. (Pulls.) How ’s that ? 

NANNY. . Tighter ! 

w. c. (ps/tting his hue to her). Iz I iz ! iz 1 

NANNY. Tighter 1 (IPsth Sfficulty) I 'm sure I can stand 
another two inches. 

w. o. Iz ! iz ! iz I iz 1 (Lets go.) Now see if you can 
breathe ! 

NANNY (gasping). Qu — quite— quite easily. 

(w. o. exits.) 

JASPXK (enters snahng pipe. Ghetmly). I’m doing no 
harm — and yet if they saw t^t paragraph they would call me 
an imposton— just bmuse I 'm a poor man. I wonder if 
Sarah went ba^ to London when she couldn’t find me hem ? 
Sardh I I am in a mess 1 When I am in a my thoughts 
turn to Sarah. Sarah is die girl for me, and I 'll have no more 
dizuness on board diis housfr4)oat (Ptslls hmu^ t^eUser.) 

I won’t. (Sits.) 

(eossses slewn lasUer). I ieellikeastufibddcdL Papa 
—^nammap-psqpa.— maf-ma-—- (Sees jMnantnd goes met . 
UhmenUsnk.) Smeddng again. Colonel ^ 

(jti9nM.it aim UpKkei pipe.) 

Don’t! I like it! 

jama. Youdo? Then perh a p a* -— ■ (HeUsmitettar^ 
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amttlur, &i»ugin'€0iliMtgMsmtiftott»sidMitdo«r,l9ok 
«f «"« oouoHTLY^ jAi* ^iwr, fwwf A»«A ^anttt 

vJdeh h$ M^(ts frr har, atib^ on ianL) 

NANNY. I am sire I look horrid i 

jASYW. Besitiful I 

NANNY. I* this the right way? 

lAsnk. So exaciiy right that if I did not know » 

riioidd riiink yoa had tried it before. 

NANNY. Never I (Loots sstsptaously at him.) ^ 
jAsm sentmmtaily at nanny). Mi« O’Brien-—' 

a h wh at a pretty name yours is 1^ 

NANNY. Yes? But I *m getting tired of it. 
jAsriR (fuspstlsively). Nanny i 
NANNY (eoMy). Yes ? 

JASPER. Nanny, I — I — like you. 

NANNY. I am so glad. Isn’t this a lovely rose ? 

JASPXR. Ah, there are two of you. 

NANNY. Two what ? 

jASPBR. Two lovely roses. I should like one of them. 
NANNY. Which one ? 

JASPIR. Ah— ah— <his one. (^emtmgto rost.) , , , , 

NANNY. You can have it. (Gives it to him, psOting si in his 
initosAde.) How long will pu keep it ? 

JASPER. Till I die i (dude) Oh, Sarah, look after me, I ’m 
slipping. (TaBsg nanny’s hands.) Nanny, what little hands 
you’ve got 

NANNY. & and a quarter. (He dsrops hands.) 
jskimu You have little feet too. (She psdls them beneath 
skessi) Ocui’t you ever have to li^t a candle to look for them ? 
(i^hs.) 

NANNY. I believe you fed riiat dizziness again, CobneL 
Lean on me. 

; JASPER. libditoaiiungonagRinnow. 

Jasper Uant on nanny’s shotdder.) 

Il^bdNgdizzy. 

, nanny. Is tm better ? 

jasper. Mimh. I conhi do with a let of rius I (Ihitiing 
ribYsgA HANNY’b Iter:) Lovdy faur you have. 

NANNY, Doyou dbinkso? 

(dto 0 H^). Whatdoyou use ? {Confsoed) I mean— 



ACTtl^l X.0MDOlf 31 

I ««» dunidhg of ^ dl dieir hair ia Ahrhau Same ' 

as diqr do the camran wheek 

MAMMY. Oh, Afirka } You must often have lonely,, 
there. ^ ' ' ' 

JA8PW Very lonely. No ladies* sodety. 

MAMMY. I^readful 1 And a man needs i^ doesn't he ? 
jAsipa. He do-^ie does. I nusted it so much that urfaen 
I see a pretty prl now my first impulse is to put ny arm 
round her. 

/^rYthMiKY. Howstranm! 

' ''^AStfm. All the result of my solitude in Africa. {Puts arm 
round her.) Nanny, dear Nanny — I can’t help it — I am turned 
on! — dearest Nanny, will you oe my— » {Comafoiusstnsts.) 
Sarah, I 'm slif^in^. 

MAMMY. Your— 

jASPBR. You little beauty I My wife f {Jadt) Sandi, 

{ have slipped. 

MAMMY {who hat rttrtattd from Urn — atidt). He has said it 1 
I am so glkl, for it it nice to be admd. {Loud) Oh, Colond 
Neil, I am so sorry. You caimot say rat 1 gave you any 
encouragement ? 

JASPER. No, 1 *11 take my oath you didn’t. « 

MAMMY. I never dreamt of thm But you know, I can’t. 
Mr. McPhail would be so hurt — not that he has adced me, yet 
I mupsay na 

JASPER {atidt). Hurray I Jdly gjbid of it, got me out of a 

MAMMY. Letmebeasntertoyou. 

JASPER {atidt). Capital I She ’d make a acnimptioiis little 
aster ! 

MAMMY. 1 feel so honoured, and of oourse I won’t a 
soul, so you needn’t go away. 

JASPER (erhfe). ^awayl Why diould I go a^ f 
MAMMY. Dear CohmdNdlylKnsosoRytopamyDa. Do 
tell your aster that you know ^ is so sorry. 

JASPER rssnuQ. My little sister 1. (lir ahout to Utt 

horidmtktttfapttfromlmaHdrimmht^mt.) lessg^it 
' MAMMY (of nwm tcwsdsm). I nu^ have tet him Imme. 
It vwHdd please him, and it wouldo*t hust me. (£snb md.) 

^ Colonel Nei4 you may. 
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- jasfjhl’ lifbjr. 1 ? I •wil l " ttpitch ihttr htfids 

wmiaw^ tift mU v^himm heads.) Ohy Saiah, I *vci ^pped. 
,.01iytMs is better tlun the diop. i^fipevm*t draw, he blows 
doom it in vain, then futs Hem ef nse up to clear it, andJSngs rose 
awey.) Ah, liat ’s better I 

(Enter tats. oouoHTtv.) 

tots. oouoHTLY (on bottk). Colonel, please tdl W. Q. that 
I WEiithim to hei^ me to wind this wool! 

w. o. (Mdng down). Can*t, Mater, it would dre me for the 
match, on deck, whittling with kmfe.) , 1 , 

jASPBK. ^le *d mi^ a nice nster, too. May I i {Helatout 
arms.) \ 

mss. oouoHTLT. Like playing at scratch cradle — ^isn*^ .it. 
So good of you. {Puts wool on Ms arms, kneeBng on plank, Wtd 
begins winding it into a ball.) Just think, when I was in ^e 
village to-day buying wool I met that woman again. 

JASPBR. What woman i 

MBS. oouoHTLY. The London woman who is looking for 
a hairdresser. 1 told you about her coming hare nearly a week 
ago. 

JASPBB. She hasn’t gone back to London ? 

MRS. oouoHTLV. No, die is searching for him sdll, and she 
thinks she saw him <hi the feny two days ago, but she lost sight 
of him. {Lots batt fan.) 

jsksvxa.{tehimselfwhuepie]&tg$ipban). Icallthispeisecudon, 
1 ^ ((nves ban to mrs. goughtly, who resumes isnts£ng.) 
Perhaps she was mistaken 1 

MRS. GOUGHTLY. No, die recognised him from a distance 
by a soaw hat he was sseating. It was one she had presented 
to him. 

fASPBR. Oh 1 (He it wearh^ a straw hat and touches it 
guMlp.) Did she call him names T 

MRS. GOUGHTLY. Ycs. (jASPBR/^TOMr.) But die Wouldn’t 
me say a wmd a^dnst him. (jaspbb mnfrr.) 
lasPBR. You met her in a sh^? 

' 'SIRS; OOUOHTLY. YeS. 

jptsi^mr .What was die dmt^f 

MM^ OOUGHTLY. Yes, and die seeaKBd tm good terms witfa 
ihesfaOpmBn. Thadc you, Cdonel. (Wod is new wound^ 
(Esdt MRS. GOUGHTLY OStO Soioon.) 
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diM curies 00 . {Eftttr l»at.) I ’Up(^h<Mr«iitwheol 9 ll?.tf^ 
Blooe. Aodher.engsgwItoioBtao. 

ABnUr pmt mAh pxkmy almt.) 
vtsw. Z didn't IcBowfottwwhefeirir. (OitfJtmkA 

lASPUt No? 

PENNY. You Me «^og, sir ? 

JMPBIU; PennyydoyicmimowiiriiMit'btobedeGeiTed? 

JPENNY. Obyye^rir. 

^ How did you get over it f 

d«NNY. Tried an(^er, sir. 
jMPSSi, I like you. Penny; 

PENNY. . Ohjrir. 

jasPbn. You would make a nice little sister. Come here. 
(Mf B$m her*) 

PENNY. Thank you, sir. 

JASPER. It is nothing. 

{Exit PENNY.) 

There is something fiodnarii^ about young wcaneo, be *ht ir 
statitm hi^ or low. . 

w. Q.{gtt9pif Igiitr). We start in five mirattes lemeiaber, 

BEAC {mitrs m dtek ; — (to htrsi^. I will many the man I 
ought to love, Cokmel Neil, and not Mr. Ufjtdm, whoso 1 
oughtn't to care a bit about 1 will I 
w. a. What did yon say ? {Sh$ im mtt- mmotr md h 
Utltt at hnr,) 

jASPn. Sarah khew me by my straw hat 1 it 

iMhp^ttfyarmuiiumtU^itdnmmfUmkttakttti^Jrmm 
fteia audfuOs itm,titt9n bm,) 

BBU. Ah, thto is Coiood Ndl. (Zenit .xp Jhm Am#.) 
P*;ta Uttfiapikm Erntt—-* A man who would oither die than 
act meanly ' — that must be the mao fiw me. 

w. o. (cMwsg dbsm dNUtr). I say, Oobnd^ Ml is a Nt 
queer, isn't die ? 
jASPdo. Hmr ? 

w. o, Isiqg^MhlmoditigaiMml^^ You know 
they are to a thingummy, and he wanted her to be hit whaw 
yoortolMtsbtit had aidfl^sud Ite womImnw 
jAipnu SbehwtodijB,l^||QhNA 
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Vito, No end. 

IMfdK. An fou oife } 

V, o» Rirtiher. {Gta Hirn^ uAm vMk jAStm. ihaUb 
r^lutmg,) 

lAaraa. Hmt 1 *U ads her to be my n8te^-Hdle *a upon 
de^-<~4lie mote dw menier. 

■SIX. Justim ft tauem pnpoM vkrunh^ A loyal nnn 
and true ’--Odond Neil again. Yes, 1 adll love him. 

jAsraa {n*$ m dtei). ^ways with a book in your hand, 
Miv Goli^dy. ^ < j , 

Biu. It is Horace. ^ ' M ’ 

jAsraa. A cousin ofafnendofmine->-one<^ my favour!^ 
aaix. 1 like him too, but don’t you think he is a litd e * ' W 
jAina. Well, perhaj^ just a litue. \ 

Biix. This might be addressed to you. (SMdmg) Qii^ 
t*rr«s aiu ca/mter Wa mutmm t 
jAsaaa (amk). This is very awkward. {Ahui) Miss 
Gdightly— *BeU*-may I call you Bell ? 
aau. (mnSMg). Im 1 

jAsraa (am/a). Ill bounce a bit. {Jbui) BeO, tmdl I 
niet you I never knew what a woman could be. 

Biix (andr). How much nobler than Mr. Upjohn ? (Ta 
Ami) What does <me mean by an ideal wooum 7 He means—* 
man’s fad^mate ) not his plaything, his equal in mind->«o 
domestic ^dge, no pretty^fiiMd lunnj, man’s partner— not 
im mere housdaBcper to be petted by ium or bullied by him, a 
fine human bong to be «guM with, not coerced, a duuer in die 
laponsilnlides of go veto m ent, a thinker, a doer, his equal, in 
intt. 

yaana {hnoMuAj). In short. 

■M-L Colonel Neil, I agree with every word you have 
mid. 

jASnm. I haven^said many. 

muA (eddr). I mat love this man, I amir des^ die 
odser. 

(V, a MMSKi Is /Asm.) 

V. «. £pt eve«yfaoify--«ioie m start, {fkh fma rtaift 

faU i wAkv 'Aa^.) 

faaUfc^ i ha l a y i A na a) . A moment W. O. Run and 

(TWrnkf H mu) BeO, I love yon. 



ACTii.l WAutBii, ttftmon 

BMLt. No^ tiO} <lon*t MT dhat ' '* 

jAsrzK (atuie). It *t all riglit, die prefem i!be oidiet'ClH^ 
(Abud) Bdly will jroa many me ^ 

BBixdfmwynj; and ikm eMfrolSHg Coionel 

yet, I will. (Juwi — givts him her hauls mfedAvsfyt then rms 
dtt^ kuUer ete^.) Oh, what have I done i (Turm luck.) 
Don*t mention it to anymeo^-yet. (pees bUe semen^ udtdtt Ma 
meets mm. oouohti.t.) 

jaana (herr^d and smuxed-—m chair). She will'! Mka 
Gdiightly, come back. It is all a mktake. 1 was only addng 
you to be my sister. Whew i I must put a stt^ to this. 

MM. oouoHixy. Bell, Penny is amdous to see the cridcet 
match. Do you think it safe to leave the house-boat without 
anycme in it ? « 

BBLL (ewdently ihmkitig if ether matters). Quite sale. 
jASPXR. Saiah, I *11 swear I never meant marriage to her. 
w. o. Come on i Ctdonel, slide down the rope. * 
JASPBR. Not if I know it— I *m not a slider. 

(mbs. oouohtly and pbmmy take their places m the 
psast.) 

BBU (at sabea xsmdew). Kit, what have I done ? (Cdnes 
to stem.) You horrid book! (Enters psast. kauhv fsEeios with 
batfe.) 

(Banfe playSf andrbw faiUs op Umd. jaspbr deaensU 
ladder^ smd bru, s^pu mesue te hm by putting faiger an 
her She enters punt* maun v enters, presses Jaspbr^S 

hand dp^antfy, and enters peat, jaspbr enters pmst, 
smd w. o. is about te psast eff^ 

MAMMY. Stop I Where u Mr. McPhail ? 
w. o. Hi, McPhail f 

(Asmxw enters. He is new dressed mfmk-eaat,dEt hat, 
etc., with stethaseepe sdeMng een^aseusfy esa of hu 
peclat. He walks vnth pre^tsdensd air.) 

Ob, Balbus 1 knk at him ! 

AMSRBW. I see nothing to hn^ at 1 
M4MMY. Nor L 

AMDRBw. But I am not coming with vou. It wouldn't 
be prafiearional to j^y cricket, and « fhjiriclan mm attend to 

OtifllQtfBte 

MAMMY. Dio come 1 





low. tsoumxLr. >^l>o I 
mmMw* Na 
jAiPEtt. Oomcj though you don’t pky» There Mif be 
midmtBf and a leg tx> eet, or some stumps to drew. 

Aitnaunr. Ha 1 (J&tfmr punt.) 

JASPER. Stop I (Gtti set ^ punt-^aJhis hut tmi puis in 
drawmr m enim, rHnms U punt and smi,) 

(w. G. punts sffy NANNY playing hsn^a. Punt disappsssrs 
ta ) — 

O’er the awiftl7 flowing tide, 

Gail7 we row the bMt alon^, 

We wake the echoes &x and wide 
With laughter and with song. 

Yeo ho, yeo ho. 

We giuly row, 

OaH^ wh TOW the boat along. 

We wake the echoes flir and wide 
With ku^ter and with song. 

{Aftar a pause enter saram along hatdk. She is loeldng 
aheut her xierpirfeio^.) 

SARAH {yihing on hank). Oh, Jasper Phipps, if 1 could only 
find you, wouldn’t I comb your hair for you. 

(The cuckoo is heard,) 

JASPER. Ekunn diat cuckoo ! 

SARAH (starts to her feet). Jasper’s voice-^e ’s on board 
this boat. (Has almost gone ojf.) He is found ! Found, 
fbsuvd I (Asssanes fighting position and cries) Jasper Phipps, hi I 
((Settusg no answer, she looks about her. Then rushes 
snte saloon, then into jasper’s bedroom, where she sees Ins 
ckthes, crits) 

Hk wedding clodies i 

(PMs them up, runs with them, reappears, runs through 
saloon noth mm, crki) 

He is gone I (Rum on deck, cries) But he must come badt. 
(Ptds ckthes on lap, on dock, cries) I ’ll wait I 

(Sks down on chair determinedly, with arms folded.) 



ACT HI 


Everino, moonlight The house^t ia firedbelf « iHiea 
curtain fell on Act 11, except that Saiah is now a^l^ m her 
chairondedt From a distance » heard a piano snthwlditKng 
accompaniment Light sj^ashes, as if of water nts, nadh^ 
in branches and *wheepwheep* of birds settling to sleep. Next 
die sound of oan and a Codcnejr vobe^ * Lode where fcni *re 
shoving your blooming canoe.* A shadosry boat with tme light 
goes by, a bat flaps about, and disappears. A distant (deck strmes 
nine. Next a punt passes, contsuning a male and female flgure. 
Man exdaums, * My darlit^ let us ^ide on like this fat era 
and ever ! ’ The woman answers, * But what Would 
say 1 ’ Then someone is heard sin^n^ a vmse trf’ a son^ in 
distance. Tie singing fiules away uto distance, then die stauid 
of punting. * 

(xrr and bxm euttr tn iaei.) 

BBM. Here we are, Mr. Upjohn, but ^ see they ain’t bade 
yet! Hi ! nO) dieted not a soul aboard I 

KIT (itard^). I *11 wait for diem, Ben 1 Thigr must be 
back for supper presendy I 

Ban. I dunno, Mr. Upjohn. Penny, fbt servant gal, says 
as diem are hte for everyddng sinoe the Colond came. You 
lave heard on him, sir ? 

Kir. I heard (^ him at the Ism! 

BIN. He saved the ftnta Isd)^ Ufe—he did 1 

Kir. Sol wastddl fdwMp/ead.) But why should dat 
make them late for evendui^ i 

BIN. Bem^Myiit^beaMfaedohinesadia waywidi 
him! 

nr. 'm dtd^ he has 1 

BBit. It has even aeAened Psni^, and I dunno aa I ever 
kneiyaglgdleiieaiytoaoABm You never lead him, shrl 

KIT. N««m,lMttX know him hyiepoti^ 

sr 
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am. Be let dmn ^ it in tiie pepen about hk 

ten^ tftiejniiiiig 1111/0 life I 
axT. Too OKidestt I suppose I 

■hi. Modest 1 Yes, he is Terjr modest is the Colonel 1 
Gets ipiite tQed, «r, when I prabed him for his gallant action. 
(Ok if Come here, sir, for another holiday i 

Krr. That depends 1 
am. Going to stay lo^ sir ? 
ur. Yon are inquisitiive, Ben I 

am. Ye^ sir. Heard from any of the youi^ ladifi, sir, 
how they have been getting m here since you left f 
KIT (sAarpfy). No 1 

am. TWight not, ah', they have been that busy 
Cdonel 1 
KIT. Eh f 

He do have dizay fits, sir, and needs to lean on the 


am. 

nr* 

UH. 

Kir« 


Hehasf Phewl 
Yes, sir, that ’s what I think too I 
Whatf 

What you expressed just now in that whistle, sir. 

(kit gm ai^atedfy to door tf safoon and am $ftak$ to 
hims^.) 

Hek a deep one is that there Cdond—^ehnr//— -but I 'm 
not the Idnd to split on than as pays up. (Jkud) Good night, 
Mr. Upjohn 1 

(Esftr tfftay 

> KIT (m few). Good night. Omfeund Ben I he makes me 
qidte unoomfortable. Tlmi^ this Ndl has saved her life, he 
w*t have carried her by storm in a week — in^osnblel 


Wonder if she todd them the real reason why I went away i 
1 fiuicy not I Hallo I 1 am smoking and fidl didikes it 1 
bfercr agdn 1 (i%r «(pr mto wtor and mfir.) . After alL 
ftkanoUectionahtehabitt 

^rNhm eipsr AW, asurjSwgr oOMy mMhtr dgmr^ 

Mafciiig a caimn^ of one’s nose 1 « agar, sakar 

mafes sm, dtmtt, md.wmyir nwwrr rasMd harneeitmd tioogs.) 
ItwiUmnodepriimioatome-HaoneAtal^ (Ttfferqnrwr 
tfkUm^amlifobatit^) jHow did this come abmit? (El^p 
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Bell>«viBlMsftoNl (Tiihtm^ktrtit^'fim 
Mr#.) Thu i> the last '(JlifMr M^M,/lwrlr MOiQ*.) lt«w*it; 
•eeiM ts sddc i» oqr fiagea 1 {Smd ^ in mt m m 
riw mi gHt U im.) I hear their voices t are oomii^ 
bade 1 BeU is ooniluig i (Xanb finm agnr $0 flaet nium 
rngMgwmer.) BeU—dgar— dgi^BelL 
c^armttriwrt'trus t$ t^h,miss$Stgnmttt) It is nothing to 
give vap smoking for the gjrl one iovea 1 

(Th jhgiiiM etasit mi punt Aram tf, oB akkau miA 
tdmni n^Ot aai th hmi h m) 
w. o. Hallo 1 

KAMinr. Yon *m oome hack f 
aux (fmtfy). Mr. Upjohn 1 

(Eiulamaimtt ^mprist firm til.) . 

KIT. A surprise visit, Mn. Gdigh^jr. I found I oonid 
take tvro days, and here I am 1 
SOS. oouQBTLT. So dad to see you igun ! 

(w. Q.g«a9UtaiiigmatmtUkmkaiiHigm$t0^ht 
tjp lanttms. kit Mps hammy ear, whagut into Boma. 
laa. oovannvt rmmnt misiie. mammy %blr 
mtiit. ntx gitt tut ani taiit tt Kir m weB. Skttkm 
gottmtalitH. jtmrnauimtotxm aiUinpimttpiigup. 
bOrtiuetuH tfvT. amomsw gtet m kmk.) 

KIT (iramug wax aait). Bdl dear i 
BKLt. ^ 1 , why did you oome ? 

KIT. 0^’t you want me ? 

MUX. Yea-Hio— why did you go away f 
KIT. You can’t mean— 

SMU. Not before them all 1 ^3m mtt ttitm.) 

Mxs. ooux/Brnr (sofo hat itm t^Bng it jAsnfc tnUlr 
MAMMY sr snieff AMittBw}. Mr. Upjohn, let me mcrodwe you 
to Colonel Ndl, who saved Bell’s lifo 1 {Gm hat ubtu.) 
jAsm. It was nothing 1 

(rAsm aai KST uMt hrnit,) 

KIT. It was a great deaL X aeem to know your fooe^ 

Colenel Neil, and yet I cannot remem b e r 

AMMiMW. Upjdin, took hue ! 

j^ma fo AMMinw^ 
yaam. I have diaved him often I 
(JBiidrfolAdwmr.} 
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stiunif-. Asat^Itiiaifyingtot^wWiyMl tMyea 

M hoKir <Nb(tBi ^ tutted f 

Mitt, oouoimr. B«H} I rappoee Ae uas Mttprned t» 
aMhiml 

MMttT. Auntie,daa^fo« ondentHidf Thqr^uutt^edf 
ai4 1 m Jbi ooMB to aim k 19 ! 

MM aoiMltTi.T. BcB k to wcredve I 
KAMiiT. Y<m nw how dbe nut amtif from Idm 1 
MM.00UOHTLT. Giriidonkranfromtoemenihejrkwe I 
KAiiinr. Oh, don’t thejr } Sure, can’t he run nfter th^ ? 

(Exit UMt. aouiOHrvr and nanny.) 11 

sir. So toat you ate now a futt>Sedged medical maal t I 
ooatpxtulate you, <dd ftUow 1 

ANDMw. I WM ahn^a mie I dwuM pM, hadn't the 
knt anktetjr ahoat it Haveadgarl {Htmithmtm.) 

Kir. Inanla. (Kr it abtut it iait it, tut dnnw tod.) 
No, I mean. I haw ghren up maoking. It doem’t agree 
witome. 

ANOUW. Ha ! Heart 1 Liver i Ptini here ? (rapt 
Krr’tetotf.) I *11 go over him to-morrow with the «edu)Kq;ie. 
(£eito) 

/Aim (mith Jii^id amJU m b^rtm). I have not only 
Slaved hin^I have cut him ! 

Kir(ertoiii). What can ahe mean? It cannot he that I am 
toohtte 1 

HtLL(MMdwM). Oh, how iait that love and leipect seem to 
he sudi difletent things 1 

jAam. This house-boat it getting too hot tor me. I ’U 
pa^and.beieattotobolt I w<^ have hohed toit afternoon 
hut those two. 1 ^ never took iheir eyes off me I 
tttu. (Mi, that die Cohmd had been oont^ with akterly 
tegptdl 

yaim. She took me up wrong I I onfy proposed to be 
herkm^I (Fraornfftopenk) 
atuu iBntncloveimeso I 
jaihk. But she wm that keen about it I 
aiu. Sit— Kkl 

yaim. I widi I wm bade tthh Sarah I {wonderwhue 
SamitiMnr f 

(sAXAtt assoar.) 
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w. o. I wirv Upjdbl^ iritot « 1 I 9 j*9ttiSln’tttinelM4(ui 
tiiae tot die mitch f The men played with broomRiclBi, jm 
knew, but 1 was in ttemendout ma, 1 1 Hfted Nanny tMdce 
dear <|fbr die pavilimi i ^ 

KIT. Did yw i W. G., tell your siieer tpthdy that 1 
want to speak with her— nqiriedyr remeadm I 
w. a All ri^t— 'S«tf / BtU I Upjohn wants ynv I 
BILL. Oh, what can I say to him 1 
jiUMK (eo^ hat iem fadmg). Funny dung I can't tee 
my best dodies anyudiere I {l^ihfir Mnsa) 

{Exit. BILL Uava txlatx md gtet to isto, w. o., 
m flank, lift dawn and wkutUt. bill and Ktr mk at 
Urn.) 

BBLL. W. G. dear, go iqi and lig^t the deck lanterns, 
w. G. There 's no huny I 

err (faust). I have something to say to yonr aisWr, W. G. 
w. o. All r^t<->fire away 1 
(hahht mtars tabon.) 

BBLL. But alone, W. G. 
w. a Don’t mM me 1 

(TAgr bok at him hdfbstfy.) 

AHDiiBW (sMtorng' tabm). Miss O'Brien, do j)on know 
udiat I have been diinkingl I have been diiabng diat I 
should like to have you tea my first padotb 
MAumr. But I am quite v^ I 
ahouw. Hinn 1 I am imt so suie of that f Have we 
hadany headadieslat^i {Ska mads.) Hal has our aniecite 
been -"— - {Sha shaktt hand) Qate ta Let me see your 
tongue. (Sha dtt daam attd ha fob har fidm, giti faptr and 
aaritH a pnserhtmt, aOmfoiti fy-fhty.) 

KIT. W. G., just befiue you osik bade, X smr a big fiah 
jump overd tet e be neath dm wfilew 1 
w. a BaBmt 1 

(Sabsas /SM^g^rad andaxkt abng bmk.) 

KIT. Bell-— (Sha faidt to tadatn.) 

ADOBKW {hamSdi f aaar ifi im}. These tkoBi « diqr, Mks 
O’Brien, <m a piece of sugar and we dwU soon be bQ r^ 1 
MAMwy (emdtaya). Tmnk you, dotnor 1 

(kit ji^ * KAinirr« dm gaat ta kata, ha whimn ta 
har, da takt momuNI* kfthamd mjm/ib .) 
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mx. Okt Mr. Upjohn, wl^ have fou come back ? (Om 
im.) 

xxr. An jrou not pleased to see me, Bell? {Sks m laidtr.) 
, uu,. Why did you not come sooner ? 

KIT. I seem to have come too soon i 
BiLt.. Why did you ever go away ? 

KIT. You hade me. 

Bitt. No— no 1 

KIT. But, Bell, hen I am at any rate, come back and 
humbled, dear, to you to be my wife 1 

Biu. Kit— you an too late 1 
KIT. What — Neil h as ? 

BIU. Yes, and I accepted him 1 

KIT. BeUl 

BIU. Pity me. Kit 1 

KIT. Why should I pity you ? 

BILL. Oh, Kit, he saved my life I and he— he has precisely 
my views on eveiy question of the day. I felt that he and I 
must have been made for each other. I felt that love, if it is a 
worthy thin^ must be a matter not of men sensation, but of 
judgment, and I drew up a paper to see, by the lig^t of reason, 
wilder I loved him or you. He got 90 per cent for politeness, 
and you only got 50. For sweetness of diqxmdon he had 80 
to ywr 40. He got 85 for hard work, and you 30, and for 
Isui^ness of view on the question of the s«es he had too to 
your 10. His total was 335 and yours 130. So I felt that I 
must prefer him, and oh! I wish that I had never learned Icgic! 
{ 8 ht cttturt, sits, and ht bob reproael^iilfy at htr.) 

JAIPBK {fooh out vamdm). I *m wasting time looking for 
those dbthes, and, after all, why sho^ I cut die honeymoon 
short ? I st^pose now that Upjohn is her brother. I wonder 
if he would duuige places with me? But no— die wouldn’t let 
him I 

KIT. Damn logic 1 
BBU. Yes, yes 1 

jKtT. Then you do love me. Bell? 

BBU. Yes, W— • 

KIT. It is not too late. 

uu. Is it not. Blit ? None of the others know. 

Krr. I will iqipeal to him to set you free 1 
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JASFBB. I ’ll go to her and tell her flat that she took me up 
wrong ! 

Krr« He » too much a man to insist on keeping you to 
your flTomise ! 

BBLt. He is noble ! But it will crush him. Kit ! 

JA8PB&. I could break it to her gently, and I will, too ! 

KIT, Go on deck, dear, until I have spoken to him. None 
of the others are there, are they i 
BBLL. No, there is no one on deck. 

KIT. Then wait for me there. {Shi is about to do so) Or 
get into the punt and push o£F a little 1 
BBLL. Yes. {Gets into punt,) 

KIT. And Bell, prove t^t your mind is made up at last by 
repeating the worck I used. 

BBLL. What words ? 

KIT. Damn logic I 
BELL. Oh 1 

KIT. Logic has been the curse of our love. Bell, say it and 
be free ! 

BBLL. I can’t sey it I 
KIT. Yes, say it I 

(Shi hisitatis, then whispers in hh ear,) 

Good] 

{She pushes off in punt and he watches her,) 

And now for the poor Colonel I 
jASPBB. 1 ’ll t<^ her 1 was dizzy at the time 1 

{Leaves bedroom and conus to bow, kit teaves bow to 
come to JASPBR. They meet in saloon,) 

I want to speak with Miss Gdiehtly. 

KIT. With me first, ColontJ Neil, please. 

JASPBB. I wanted Miss Gdi^tly I {Sits,) 

KIT. And I waut her also I 
JASPBB {turning back), £h t 

KIT. Cotouel Nm4 1 fiBve aomething to say that will give 
you great pain. 

JASPBB (aside). Has he remembered where be saw me 
beflsre? 

KIT. You are a bmve man 1 
JASPBB. No, he hasn’t! 

KIT. And you wved Misi Gdightly's lifr I 
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jA>»nu It was nothing. 

KIT. Nothing, I believe, to what I have now to ask of you. 
Miss Qolig^y has told me of your engagement to her. 

JASVBK. Mr. Upjohn, I never dioi^t she would accept 

mo "if" . 

KIT. You are too modest. But you know, sir, young girls 
often mistake their feelings, e^tedally when they have cause 
for gratitude and — (Turning into bow) — and, in dwrt. Miss 
Golightly has made such a mistake 1 

JASVER. What ? (Rises, and fellows mto bow.) f 

BUT. She has commissioned me to ask you to surrender ylour 
claims to her hand. (Sits on bow.) ^ 

JASPER. She wants to give me up i 
KIT. Yes. 

JASPER. Say it again. 

KIT. She does not love you. 

JASPER. She told you to say this i 
BUT. Yes. 

JASPER. She loves you. 

KIT. She does. Do you liberate her 7 
JASPER. Certainly ! 

KIT (grsufh^ Ids hand, rises). You are a noble follow. 
JASPER. It is nothing. 

KIT. A hero ! 

JASPER. Her hapinness is all I think of. 

KIT. No other person in the boat, I understand, knows of 
your engagement to hor, and you may be sure no one will ever 
hear of it ftom me. 

JASPER. Be good to her, Upjohn. 

(Eseter saloon^ 

KIT (addt). Poor fellow ! (Sigia to bell to come back.) 
JASPER (re-entering sssloen). Hurray 1 That *8 all right 1 
(Exit.) 

BELL (draws up m foaH and beards). What did he say ? 

KIT. Behaved magniiicmtly. Bell, you are mine— foigive 
me for saying * mine,’ for it im^es ownership. I have thought 
our quarrel ever, and I see that you were ci^t and I was wrong. 

BELL. I am so gjbd to hear you say that— because it was I 
who was wrong. 

KIT. My darling !— I b^ your pardon I 
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bblIh Why ? 

KIT. Because you don’t like the word 1 
BELL. 1 think 1 could get used to it ! 
ttr. As for politics 

BELL. Let us treat them as if— as if they were l<^c I 
KIT. And I promise never to call you pretty. 

BELL. Not l^fore the servants. 

KIT. Nor to indulge in this sort of folly ! (Kisses her.) 

BELL. Except now and again. 

icrr. Our love shall be an intellectual exercise. 

BELL. Rational and adult I 

BLXT. Why should men cease to be reasonable beings when 
they are engaged ? 

BELL. Or women behave as in&nts ? 

EiXT. Let it be our part to prove that this is mere convention. 
BELL. As it assure^y is. 

KIT (taJking her head in his hands and speaking with great 
solemnity). Does *00 love me, ’ittle pet ? 

BELL (with great solemnity). ’Es, me loves *00. Does ’oc 
love me i (Nestles closer to Idm.) s 

JASPER (enters saloon). I feel as if I could dance. 

(kit on plank.) 

(Aside) 1 ’d better go on deck 1 
(JThey turn round.) 

BELL (starting up). Colonel Neil, dear Colonel Neil, oh ! I 
cannot look you in the face ! 

JASPER. Ah ! (Pulling a long face.) 

BELL. You will not leave the house-boat ? 

JASPER. Perhaps it would be better. 

BELL. Stay, dear Colonel Neil, and let me be a sister to you. 
(jasper sighs and abends ladder, bell and kit then go 
on hoard and dt foot of ladder^ 

JASPER (at top of ladder is swaggjenng along deck when he sees 
SARAH. Ho romb and gasps). S - ’ S - -S arah ! (Retreats from 
her^ then goes honk on dptoe.) She’s asleep! She must have come 
here when we were away. Sarah, I *11 bolt I 

(Hastens to top if ladder and comes to standstill ot sight 
Krr and bell.) 

They would see sue ! They imy come on dedk at any moment ! 
1 can’t get away— and I can’t stay here I I must waken hep— 
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but I dare not ! She would tell them ever 3 rthing 1 I must — I 
mu8tn*t ! {Goes in anguish between sarah and ladder — groans) 
Oh lor% what am I to do ? 

BELL. Kit, how selfish we are, not giving a thought to 
Colonel Neil \ listen to him on deck in agony — agony 1 am 
responsible for 1 

Krr. Poor beggar— -*he is very hard hit I 

BELL. Kit, the least I can do is to be nice to him. I will 
go up I {fie^ns to ascend ladder.) Colonel I 

JASPER, ^e ’s coming up. (fiets to top of ladder to pr^ent 
her^ 

BELL {stopping on ladder). Dear Colonel Neil, it rends \piy 
heart to see you so miserable — ^for I know the cause I 

JASPER. What— 3 rou know ? 

BELL. I am the cause 1 

JASPER. Oh ! You I — ^yes ! 

BELL. Let me come up and talk to you, dear Colonel 
NeU. 

JASPER. No— no ! 

BELL. You must be wretched up there, all alone ! 

JASPER. Alone— oh — yea 1 

BELL. You look so lonely I 

JASPER. I *m not so— so lonely as I look. I wish I was 
lonelier — I mean, I want to be left to myself. Gk> back. Miss 
Golightly, to Mr. Upjohn, don*t think about me. I— mean I 
want to be left alone with my misery. 

{She sighs and goes back to kit.) 

{Looks at SARAH.) My miseir I That *s you, Sarah ! Why, 
she *8 got my trousers on and my coat and vest neatly fold^ 
—careful Sarah I {Stands looking at her.) 

(ANDREW and NANNT in saloon.) 

ANDREW {yaho has been feeling Ids pockets excitedly). I have 
lost the telegram I Left it on deck I 

{Hurries to bow^ and is about to ascend ladder.) 

BELL. Don’t go on deck, Mr. McPhaii } Colonel Neil is 
there and he— he isn’t well 

ANDREW. Not well? Cau^t a chBlP I’ll give him 
something for it. {Steps on to ladder.) 

JASPER {hearing him and running to top gladder). You can’t 
oome up 1^. {Fiercely.) 
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ANDREW. I want my telegiam ! 

JASPER {fierttly). Go away ! 

BELL. Mr. McPhatl, Nanny has your telegram. 1 saw her 
pickit up ! 

(nanny tntmfrom talotn.) 

NANNY. Who is that speaking of me ? 

ANDREW {re-mitring salam and dwtting door). You have 
my telegram, Miss O’Brien I 

NANNY. See ! 

{Produces it from her bosom.) 

ANDREW. You kept my telegram there I You darling I 
{Embraces her.) 

NANNY. Are we engaged ? 

ANDREW. Great Scott 1 I believe we are I When will 
it be — next month ? 

NANNY. Without a trousseau 1 It would be a tempting 
of Providence. 

ANDREW. But to have a wife would help me in my practice. 
Marry in an old frock, Naimy, and get the muisseau afterwards ! 

NANNY. Marry in an ola frodt I It wouldn’t be legal. 

JASPER {groans). Oh lor’ I 

NANNY. But what a diame of us to be so hf^y, when the 
Cdonel is so wretched. Listen to him on deck ! 

ANDREW. That reminds me. Miss Goli^tly says he isn’t 
well 

NANNY. Not welL That is all she knows, Andrew. As 
you are my affianced husband I may tell you all, but you must 
never breadte a word of it to the others. {HHuspers its Ids ear.) 

ANDREW. No i {She whispers agsdn.) Poor chap ] 
{IVhispers) And you preferred me to him ? I siqipose he is 
groaning up there because you wouldn’t have him f 

NANNY. Yes, and I am so sorry fer him 1 

JASPER. Women never could resist me--«ever 1 

KIT. I hear him muttering to himself ! 

BELL. A man would not do that who was not suffering 
deeply. 

{Clock strikes 10.) 

JASPER. Sleep on, Sarah, sle^ on ! It is only a dodc, 
deqp on I 

NANNY. This year, next year, now, never, etc. Fam^ 1 
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I have been engaged for five minuteS} and I haven’t told Auntie 
yet I must I 

AMDMW. And I ’ll tell the others I 
(Exit NANNY.) 

Miss Golightly, I have swnething to tell you that will surprise 
you very much ! 

BBU. Let me guess I Yon and Nanny are engaged ? 
JASPBK (koEng dnm), A selfish lot think of nobody 
but thenselves ! 

ANDRiw. Yes, but how could you guess It ? 

BBLL. I am so ^ad ! _ ^ ' 

KIT. And I too, old man, and just think — Bell and l4|^ — 
ANDRBW. Engaged too ? I e3q>ected it ! 

(Turtu hack into saloon and oidts.) 

JASPER (dtsporatoly). Miss Golightly, it is getting chilly. 
I think it ’s going to snow — should you not go inside i 
BBLL. How thoughtful of you, dear Colonel. You will 
come too i 

jASPiR. Not yet. 

(bru. ontert stdoon, pnUs down front blinds,) 
jASPSR. Mr. Upjohn, why don’t you follow her i 
KIT (roluaantly). I ’ll come up and have a chat widi you 1 
JASPER. No— 410 1 I mean, you would prefer to be with 
her. 

KIT. Well, Miss O’Brien is getting up a dance, I believe 
I am needed. You are sure you don’t mind ? 

JASPER. Not at all I 

lUT. You are a good fdlow ! 

(Enters saloon and fulls down blind.) 

JASPER. At last 1 (Cmes ha^ down ladder and peers.) 
Now then for Sarah 1 (Retssms softly to her and wheels chair till 
it is beneath rope.) The chances are she will fidl into the water, 
but it is your own fiuilt, Sarah, for coming here and putting me 
in a fitise position. 

(Mudc. Donee, jasper tier rope about chair. Mmuet 
domed in saloon by kit and bell, Andrew and nanny, 
durio^ scene on deck. When sarah is in mid air, cuckoo 
is heard three times. She wakens.) 

SARAH. What is this— where am I ? 

jasper. That damned cuckoo has awakened her I 
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<AKAH. Yov^Jaqxar I 

jAtPix. S~-Sarah ! 

SARAH. Oh ! 

jAM^SR. Don’t scream, Sarah, or I ’ll dn^ you into the 
river ! 

SARAH. You are murdering me ! 

jASPiR. Sarah, I saved a swell girl’s life """" 

SARAH. You, Jasper ! 

JASPER. The way that girl and another one have run after 
me. Called themselves my sisters. 

SARAH. The husries ! 

JASPER. They are, they are. Why, one of them wanted 
me to many her. 

SARAH. Jaqper, you had no right to when you were engsged 
to me — Ja^r I 

JASPER. But I refused. And why ? Because there ’s only 
one girl for me and her name is Sarah. 

SARAH. Oh, Ja^r I 

JASPER. Yes, I trusted you, Sarah, but you don’t trust me { 
you followed me, and, San^ you have been canying on. with 
a shopman in the villa^. 

SARAH. No, I swear — nodiing to q)eak of, Jaq)er. 

JASPER. You admit it i 

SARAH. Ja^r, forgive me ! 

JASPER. Yes, I do for^ve you. Now we *11 slip away to 
London and get married. We ’ll have a delicious hon^rmocm. 
{Ht lets her denm end then descends ladder.) 

SARAH. You are sure you forgive me, Ja^er ? 

JASPER. My own Sarah, I do T (Kisses her. w.o. is heard 
shouting.) It is W. G. Crawl in here, Sarah. 

(She gets beneath atoning.) 

I can’t unde the ropes. 

w. o. Hi ! Hi ! Hi ! (Comet along bani to nanny and 
KST at windows.) I had him out of the water^^HS three-pounder, 
and then the line bredae. 

(kit atul BELL come to takon window, w. o. notices 
kit’s arm is round bell.) 

w. o. Balbus 1 Why are you doing that, Upjohn ? 

BELL. Can’t you imderstand, W. G. ? 

KIT. We are engaged, W. G.— oongif tulate me I 
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rROTBSsoR. It would look father undignified, but I know 
what I *11 do, I *11 go out and do what my sister tdd me to do, 
in her last letter. and totfasttns A’essmg-gowH.) 

smx. What was that I (Having fid coat md Oiei m srfa.) 
PRonssoa. Well, now, what was it ? (Taib^ hat u^h 
XFm is h^tSng towards hm.) It was either to complain about 
the butcher’s bill or to order a new suit of cbthes. (Puts on 
hat 0id is going.) 

SPFIB (itingii^ him bad). You ’ve got jour gown on. 
PROFESSOR (snuBng). Oh jes, veij wrong, very wr^ng. 
Take it o£F. ^ 

(Shi futs h on s(fa and is getting Mm into coat, etc.) V 
Ah, that *8 better, that ’s better I (Patting her on the shouidit.) 
Go^ girl, good girl, how thought^ of you. 

(Putt on coat, it gung towards Ms armchair. He it gring 
to write, bffir stops Mm and points to Ms hat.) 

Oh yes, of course, going out, going out 
xffib. Well, what was it your ^er told you to do 1 
pROFissoR. £h i Oh, where *8 her letter i (Starches 
podets, hat, etc., to find Ms watch in trousers* pocket.) So there 
you are 1 I hare been looking for you. {Finds letter in pocket.) 
Ah, here it is, now we shall see. * Always change your flannels 
on Wednesdays and Sundays.* Yes, I ’ve done that. * Never 
carry cheques or bank-notes loose in your trousers* pocket* 

(The PROFESSOR looks at effxe, ptds Ms rig^ hand into 
pocket, draws out hank-mote, shakes Ms head at effie, 
SHuttering.) 

Very wroi%, I mustn’t do that, I mustn’t do diat 

(Chrnges bemkmote from right to left hand, goes on read- 
ing letter^ absent-mindedly putting note into l^ trousers' 
pocket. A knock is heard.) 

Ah, here it is, here it is : * Get your hair cut at once, for if it 
is not cut by the time I next see you, I *11 put a bowl on your 
head and cut it myself.* Effie, I think 1 *d better slip out by 
die nde door and get my hur cut. 

(He loaves on ^ptoe. effie puts gown on chair, cosbms 
enters.) 

OOS8N8. 1 diought th^ were never going to let nw b. 

smE. I didna blow it was you. Doctor, and die Professor *8 
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CO 8 BM 8 . It it Mitt White I want to tee. (Gmts wewa Ms 
lastbrslUi,) 

EFFiB. She 's at the telegraph office. (JTaimg tmbrtUa to 
hatram in haUtvsy.) 

cosBNS. No, 1 looked in there for her. I shall wait-— — 

EPFiK (Jrom hatraei in haH). It it raining sir i 

C08BMS. A little. 

BFFiB. Then the Professor will get wet. (Geer to window.) 
I see him. Of all the absent-minded men, if he isn’t holding 
up his stick and thinking it is an umbrella 1 Well, I never, 
he ’s gone past the hairdresser’s. Oh 1 

cosEMS. What ? 

EFFU. He *8 gone into the telegraph office. 

{Light hmk.) 

COSENS. If that is Miss White, send her here. 

BFFtE. It’s no Miss White, but it sounds like a lady’s 
knock, and it ’s no safe to let ladies into this home. {GsSng 
to door.) 

COSBNS. Why ? 

BFFIB. The Profossor is so absent-minded. 

(effib goos, COSBNS, /(ft tt/ont, fuxdts, Uoh at waste- 
paper basket, etc.) 

LADY GiLoiNO ^ord off). Ah 1 But we must see the 
Doctor. 

{EMer lady ooxomo .) 

COSBNS. Ladjr Gilding. 

LADY oiLDiNO. Doctor Cosens. {Shakes hands.) I didn’t 
know it was you who was attending the Professor. We only 
heard of his illness last nig^t. 

COSBNS. He n not precnely an invalid. He is able to be 
out. 

LADYoiLDiNO. But not to worlc, I Understand. Poorman! 
{CaUing) Geoi^ 1 

{Bnta^ SIR osoR<» giuhno and the DOWAcaR lady 
otLOiNG, who Zooks eAosst twessty.) 

Geoige, the Professor is sufferii^ firom— .what did you say it 
was. Doctor Cosens ? 

COSBNS. Heamtondtut. 

DOWAOBR. Fanqr ! 

SIR OBoaoB. Ah— ah — a troublesome thing, I believe. 
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LADY otLoiMo. You <lon’t know my hustNUid, Doctor 
G»en8? George, Dr. Cosens ; MMmna, Dr. Cosmt Dr. 
Cosens, Manuna. 

(They tow.) 

C 08 BM 8 . Mamma I Wonderful 1 
DOWAOIR. You are surprised ? 

cosBNS. I assure you, ladies, that nothing has surprised 
me so iruich in the whde course of my professioittl ex- 
perience. 

stR OBORGB. It is not so surpruing m it seems, DocMr— 

ah — Cosens This lady is my Other’s widow. He 

married a second time, late in life, an d \ « 

sowAOBR (humroutfy). And th^ call me mamma to vpay 
me 1 

(She tkt. cosBMS and sir gborob gt up stage taliing. 
LADY GiLDiMG sits m the sefa hj ixiwagbr.) 

LADY GILDIMG. MailUlia 1 

DOWAGBR. Mildred, how hateful of you to call me by that 
hideous name. 

LADY GILDING. My dear, of what should a woman be 
prouder than to be called by the sacred name of mother i 
SIR GBORGB. Mildred, Miss Goodwillie is not in London. 
DOWAGBR. Miss Goodwillie away 1 
COSBNS. Yes, she has been in Scotland for a numth. 

LADY GILDING. Is she at TuUochmatns i 
COSBNS. Yes, yes. You know it 1 
SIR GBOROB. My dear sir, I may say Tullochmaim belongs 
to me. I am memMr £ot it. 

LADY GILDING. We are the Professor’s dearest fnends. 
DOWAGBR. We to admire himr-«nd we flatter ourselves 
that he likes us a tiny bit also. 

SIR OBORGB. He will be extremely vexed if he misses US. 
(The PROFB880R is entering, when he seer them and retires 
nssrriedfy, sarm appears alse.) 

DOWAGBR. Ah, Effie, we shall remain a little on the chance 
of the Professor’s returning sooiu 

(bbYib leeks despedringly tewards tiu nomeoK, wke is 
evidently mating signs teherteget rid ef tiu waters.) 
BTfiB. 'nien,myhdy,wiUyottpl^ooiiiCtothedimwtng- 
toomi 
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cosBNS. Is it worth while, Effie i 
(bffu figm to him, pointit^.) 

Yes, l^jMis go to the drawing-room. 

(dowaobr fittif^ OH t^a apparmHy trying.) 

LADY GILDING. Wc *11 foUow jTou, Geoige. 

(Exetntt COSBNS, sir oborob, and bffib.) 

Why are you looking such a pictare of woe f 

DOWAGBR. Miss GoodwilUe has been away a mondi. 

LADY GILDING. Nothing to cry about in that. 

DOWAGBR. But the Professor has been alone. To think 
what I might have done with that man in a mcmtli. 

LADY GILDING. Not mudl. 

DOWAGER. lamnotsurethatheisnotalieadyiatherfbndofme. 

LADY GILDING. He ruiis Rway from you. 

DOWAGBR. Perhaps that is his shy way of showing it. 

LADY GILDING. Do yott really think that the man cates 
twopence about you 1 

DOWAGBR (who hat a strong comk unto). Weil, twopence is 
rather a large sum — sdll, don’t dash my hopes, Mildred. He 
has admitted to me that he feels more at ease with me than with 
other women. It *t a beginning. And my extraordinary charm 
ought to do the rest 

LADY GILDING. Well, heaven knows Geoige and I would 
be glad enough to see you comfortably settled again. 

DOWAGER. And well 1 know why. 

LADY GILDING. It ’s becRuse your firivoli^ is painful to us. 
We want you to have a ^ihere of usefulness. Every woman 
should have a sphere. 

DOWAGBR. Fiddlesticks 1 It » because George^ &ther left 
it in hb will that if I nwrried i^ain, my paltry five hundred a 
year was to go to Geoige. 

LADY GILDING. No^ mamma , as if such a worldly thought 
had ever entered our heads I 

DOWAGBR. Mildred, a little less of die * mamma,’ if you 
please. Let us rejoin darling George. 

(Exomt DOWAGBR «W LADY taLDIIlO. Tho FROFBSSOR 
oHim eauimaiy.) 

FRorxssoR. Are they gone, Effie i Hie ^le door 1 

BvFiE. They did not take die hint to go, so you H need to 
speak to them in the drawing-room. 
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PROFESSOR. I won^t. 

BFFIB. You must. 

PROFESSOR. I will not. The side door, Effie I 

BFFIB (takes eff Us hat). Oh, you promised to get your iuur 
cut. 

PROFESSOR. So I have, Effie, so I have. (FeeBsig.) Bless my 
soul, I thought I had. (Removes pen from ear sudsUnfy.) The 
man must have foigotten. Careless, careless ! 

BFFIB. Did you remember to take your pill i 

(Takes up pUl^hox^^mmts pUis^ is horrified^ emdf escits 
vjith piU--hw. The professor left aims sets U i/oork^ 
rises ^ sees dressing^geum^ puts it on instead ef coe^ sits. 
DOWAGER peeps in.) 

DOWAGER. Professor 1 

PROFESSOR (without looking i^). Have you got rid of them, 
Effie i 

DOWAGER (giggles, retires, and returns neinly). Ah, Professor ! 

PROFESSOR. Lady Gilding. (Rises and shakes hands.) 

DOWAGER. I am so sorry to hear you are unwell, and dear 
Miss Goodwillie away, too. 

PROFESSOR. I don’t know what is wrong with me— 4>ut I 
can’t work. 

DOWAGER. You work too much — ^that must be it. Come 
over here and talk to me. 

PROFESSOR (who really thinks her niee). You are very kind. 
(She gees to stfa rathor afraid of electric machine, sits. 
The PROFESSOR goes towards her. dowager turyts to 
Um, motions Um to he seated. He sits, the electric macUno 
between them.) 

DOWAGER. If we had known your sister was away, we would 
have come often to see you. 

PROFESSOR. Yes, fibc told me not to tell you. (Innocently) 1 
suppose she was afiaid that you would find me a himdfiil. I ’m 
unfortunately very booridu 

DOWAGER. No, indeed. 

PROFESSOR (who tUnks her a dear, Undly woman). It *t very 
kind of you to say that. I enjoyed myself very much that day 
you took me to the Zoo. 

DOWAGER. But, dear Professor, I waited for you and you 
never came. 
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PROFESSOR (distressed). Did I not f I must have forgotten. 
Very wrong. Very wrong. 

DODGER* You did enjoy yourself that night we went to 
the theatre, didn't you i 

PROFESSOR. That was very delightful. (Dwhtfulfy) 1 went 
there, didn't 1 ? 

DOWAGER. Yes, yes, I called for you I 

PROFESSOR (proud). Aha, 1 didn't forget that 1 A most 
amusing play. I forget what it was called, but you ought to go 
and see it. 

DOWAGER. I will ! Professor, why shouldn't jom and I be 
great friends ? I assure you I would esteem it an honour. 

PROFESSOR. The honour would be mine. You 're so young 
and charming* 

DOWAGER. It is dear of you to put it in that way. You 
must have guessed that my life b a rather lonely one. George 
and Mildr^ are the dearest creatures, of course, but not very 
sympathetic, and what I crave for is 83 rmpathy, not so much to 
get it, I think:, as to give it. Don't you think that is the true 
woman’s sphere i 

PROFESSOR (whose nmtd has ewdmtly hem wanderinf^ But 
suppose we introduced another galvanometer i 

DOWAGER. What i 

PROFESSOR. And decrease the pressure on piston. 

DOWAGER. I don't think you follow me. 

PROFESSOR (tunsisifg to her). Oh, 1-^1 beg your pardon. I 
was thinking of my hat cha^r. It 's very unmannerly of me, 
very I 

DOWAGER. On the contrary, it is delightful to me to hear 
you discussing your work with me. I am so interested in your 
electrical di9cx>veries. Now how (Ineheaihsg atoMie between 
them) is such a delightful little duck of a thin|pimbob— -but don't 
you think it is rather in the wav i 

PROFESSOR. It always stan« there. 

DOWAGER. Ah I A very useful and wonderful little thing 
it is, I don't doubt. I can't be wonderful, but I do wish I 
oould, at least, be useful. 

PROFESSOR. I 'm sure you are. 

DOWAGER. I don't know. Awidowhassofewopportumties. 
Some people press me to marry them. What do you think i 
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FBOmsoB. I wouldn't. 

lx>WAGBR. That is my inclination ako. But if I do 
iiiam‘--<Hnind you, I don't think I ever will— 4»ut if I riiould, 
it will be someone I can look up to, not a boy, not too young a 
roan, but one whose intellect— -for I wofship intelkct— indeed, 
I— are you listening ? 

PROFBSSOR. I b^ yaur pardon, but would you mind saying 
that over again i 

(Enter lucy. She takes eff her hat. dowaobr stares at 
her in amaxement. The professor follows DOwiboER's 
glance^ sees Lucr, rises^ shakes hansU unth her.\ He 
clumsily crosses behind table to place chair for He 

sits and beams on X.OCY, who goes on opemng letters.^ 

DOWAGER. Professor. 

(He doesn*t notice A«r.) 

Professor ^ 

(He goes to her.) 

Who is this i 

PROFESSOR (glowing). My new secretary. 

DOWAGER. Enga^d since Miss Goodwiilie left f 

PROFESSOR. Yes. 

DOWAGER (to LUCY). But you aie not a man. 

LUCY. I *m — sorry. 

DOWAGER. Your Secretaries used to be men. 

PROFESSOR. Oh, men are no use. 

DOWAGER. Does Miss Goodwiilie know that your new 
secretary is a lady ? 

PROFESSOR. Does she f No, I believe I forgot to mention 
it. 

DOWAGOML. Introduce us. Professor. 

PROFESSOR. Miss White, Lady Gilding. 

DOWAGER. How do vou do. Miss White ? 

LUCY. Thank you, I am quite well. 

DOWAGER. If you have work— elsewhere— -please don't 
let me detain you. 

LUCY. We do it here, thank you, Lady Gilding. 

(LUCY bows to DOWAGER and renanet her chedr^ all with 
great civility.) 

DowAGtR. Professor, I am dying to see your new laboratory. 
Will you show it to me f 
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PROFESSOR. I — ^are you — — Oh^ certainly, I^y Gilding, 
I shall be delighted, (/j about to rise and looks tvoefulfy at ixjCY.) 
Miss ifiacy ! 

LUCY. Let me show it to you. Lady Gilding. This 
way. 

J>OWAOBR. But— - 

LUCY. No trouble at all. 

(The DOWAGER with a gesture of despair goes asod 
LUCY follows. There is a pause and the professor 
stares after them.) 

SIR GEORGS (heard off stage). Monstrous I It is monstrous ! 
There is no other word for it. 

(The PROFESSOR rises and is stea&ng off but is seen by 
LADY GILDING, who enters flowed by sir gsorgb and 
COSENS.) 

LADY GILDING. Ah, Profcssor. 

(She goes to him, he turns, shakes hands.) 

You *re just in time to catch us ; we were going. 

SIR GEORGE. Sorry you are not well, thougjh. (Shakes 
hands with professor.) 

PROFESSOR. I dare say it is only laziness. Idle fellow, 
idle fellow ! What was it jovl were saying was monstrous as 
you came in. Sir G^rge I 

SIR GEORGE. Oh, I was i^>eaking of ladies* dresa The 
fact is. Professor, I had not long been married when certain 
absurdities in connection with ladies* dress were forcibly 
brought home to me. 

cosBNS. And to me. 

SIR GEORGE. For instance : 1 ask you. Professor, as an 
unprejudiced outsider, how many yards of material do you 
think are required to make a dress for Lady Gilding ? 

PROFESSOR. Four 3rard8. 

sot GEORGE. Nineteen yordu. 

PROFESSOR. Iiiq;iaSBible 1 Why, a Jarge*waed dust doth is 
only four yards. 

SIR GEORGE. Ah, fou sec my point exactly. But I was 
determined to show that it could be done with four yards, and 
I did it. I myself. Professor, superintended the mwng of a 
diess for Lady Gilding out of four yards, and presented it to 
her on her birthday. It was a perfect fit, Mildred i 
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Lunr ettLoiMo. Yes, George. 

PROFESSOR. Xhis is it ? to drest^ 

SIR OBORGB. Oh no, she never wears it. She looks upon nq 
dress as sacred, don^ you, Mildred ? 

tADY GILDING. Yes, George. 

{Sht crtstts to DOWAGER, who mtirt. cosbns joint sir 

GBORGB and the profbssor.) 

USTberever have you been ? 

DowAGBR. ^ing the horrid smelly hboratory with th^ 
Professor’s secretary. 

LADY CTLDiNG. A red-haired nuui. I remember him. 

DOWAGBR. No, a new secretary— « woman. 

LADY GILDINa What 1 

DOWAGBR. Yes, I diought so too at first, but it is aU ri^t ) 
she 's the simplest little thing. 

SIR GBORGB. I assure you, it isn’t merely firodcs. Take a 
lady’s hat, for instance — say, Mildred’s hat— excuse me, 
Mildred. (Takes iff her hat.) Now, this is a large hafr— 4iow, I 
adc you, diould that affect the cost f 

PROFBSSOR. That should make it more expensive. 

SIR GBORGB. It should, but it does not. This is a compara- 
tively cheap hat, because it is laige. But— -{Taket ttittort 
from tabu and cuts at hat, puts scissors back on the table)— us 
take away this ribbon and uiese feathers. 

LADY GILDING (horrified). George ! 

SIR GBORGB. Excuse me, Mildred. The price of the hat is 
now doubled. 

PROFESSOR. Bless my soul ! 

SIR GBORGB. There is nothing left now but the straw and this 
bow. (Takes ttittors and cuts at hat.) I take away the 
straw. 

LADY GILDINO. Gcoige ! 

SIR GBORGB. EiKuse me, Mildred. And there being nothii^ 
left now except the ribbon, the price of the hat — (HoUBngupbow 
becomes something appalling. And now, Mildred, 
weniustgo. 

(lady gilding ruffuUy arranges hat.) 

DOWAGBR. I h<^ you will excuse us calling at this early 
hour. Professor, we were so attxious when we heard of yoot 
illness. You must dine with us to-night. 
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LADY oiLDiNo. Ycs, indeed ! 

PROFESSOR. It is — oh — very good of you^ but— 

DOWA«|lR. No refusab. 8.30. 

LADY GILDING {holding out htr hand to professor). Good-bye, 
dear Professor. 

PROFESSOR. Good-bye, so glad you 're going— came, came. 
(sir oborgb and lady gilding and dowager go. The 
PROFESSOR sees them out and refssms.) 

Very nice people, extraordinarily kind to me. 

cossNS. They seem very fond of you— eqiedally die little 
Dowager. 

PROFESSOR. She is a charming woman— veiy cultured. It 
is remarkable how interested she is in electricity. 
cosBNS {dryly). Is she now 1 
PROFESSOR. She is of a very sympathetic nature. 

COSBNS. I 'm sure she is, but how do you know f 
PROFESSOR. She told me — at least, I think she did. 

COSBNS. Remember, you 're dining with them to-ni^it 
PROFESSOR {hotly). I 'm doing nothing of the sort 
COSBNS. I heard you promise. * 

PROFESSOR {sightly). Did you 1 I didn't mean to. I 'm a 
muddle-head outside my work, and now I 'm getting muddled 
even at it. I know what 's t^ mattnr with me, I^tor, my 
brain 's in a dry rot 1 

COSBNS. Well, a man can be quite widiout a brain. 
Sir Geoige, for instance 1 But, perhaps, diat is because he has a 
wife. Why don't you marry ? 

PROFESSOR. Marry 1 You vindkdve fdbw I 
COSBNS. Ah, you were not such a woman-hater in our 
College days. 

PROFESSOR. Yes, I was always die same. 

COSBNS. You remeniber the old lodgingB in Edihbuig)i six 
flights up ? 

PROFESSOR. And the bed, it was so small diat I had to get 
up udien you wanted to lie down. 

COSBNS. Do you remember Jack Petdgrew 1 He manM 
his landlady's daughter. 

PROFESSOR. Oh, lots ai them married their landlady's 
daughters. 

COSBNS. Fleming didn't. 
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FROFBSSOR. No, he married hit landlady. 

C 08 BKS. Bob Sandeman died. 

PROFESSOR. Ah, but he wasn’t true to Agnes. It made a 
great diBFerenoe to her. 

cosBNS. But she *8 got over it ? 

PROFESSOR. I ’m not quite sure. 

cosBMS. There was Crichton, who took so many prizes 
that we all predicted he^vould become Lord Chancellor. 
PROFESSOR. Ned Crichton. 

COSENS. Where is he now i 

PROFESSOR. 1 think he is driving a cab in New York. 
COSENS. You were a gay dog in those days. 

PROFESSOR. I was nothing of the kind. 

COSBNS. Don’t you remember that girl you kissed at 
McAuly’s graduation supper i 
PROFESSOR. I didn’t her. 

COSENS. Yes, you did. 

PROFESSOR. No, I did not. 

COSBNS. I saw you — I fotget her name. 

PROFESSOR (sweetly). It was Millie Watson. 

^COSBNS fmnts triumphantly at him. The professor 
jumps Sip in cenfusien,) 
oosENS. You confess i 

(professor turns and Beams m him,) 

Ah, we were not dull old boys then ! 

professor. No, and your hair used to curl. (Pattis^ 
COSENS an head,) 

COSBNS. We never foresaw a time when we should live in 
the same ciqr and not see each other once a year — eh. Good- 
wiUie? 

professor. You didn’t caXL me Goodwillie then. 

OOSENS. Tom I 
PROFESSOR. Dick, old boy I 

(They hit Ughtiy at each other smAl body hlow^ when they 
sit,) 

Dick, do you reiaUy know what *s the matter with me i 
COSENS. Tom, I don’t. 

PROFESSOR. 1 ^ou^t not. (Goes to table and sits.) 

COSBNS (following him). But I mean to find out before I 
leave the house. 
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ntorBSsoR. My brain u giving way, that *8 what it is. 

cosBNS. Why do you stick so closely to your work ? Why 
not give yEbrself a rest ? 

PROFBSsoa. I can't, Dick. Sticking closely to my work has 
become my life. 

COSBNS. And robbed 3 rou of your 3 muth and all its pleasures 
—made an old man of you before your time. Ever since we 
were boys you have done nothing but work. Tom, how old 
are you r 

PROFESSOR. I don't know exactly. {CaUing) Effie ! How 
old . . . Oh no, she wouldn't know either. I 've ^ven up 
having birthdays, Dick. 

COSBNS. You 're younger than I am ; why, tou can't be 
much over forty, and you look fifty or more. Give up your 
work for a bit. 

PROFESSOR. I can't, Dick. I must finish my book^-atany 
rate I must try. 

COSBNS. Then try to do some work here now. I am going 
to have a cigar and big think over you. 

PROFESSOR. No use. And you mustn't smoke here. Badfdr 
the machines. Go to the drawing-room if you want to smoke. 

COSBNS. All rig^t 1 I have scdved some stiff cases vrith the 
help of a cigar. 

PROFBSSOR. It can't possibly teU you why I am unable to 
work novradays. 

COSBNS. It shall 1 Here is what I have to place before it. 
My friend, Goodwillie, is an enthvmastic electrician, whose 
work has hitherto engrossed him to such an extent that it has 
become his world. Within the last month, however, he has 
been unable to g^ve his mind to his work. 

PROFBSSOR. Can't do it, can't do it 

COSENS. The question Aerefore is : has he given his mind 
to something elseL^ometbing that now et^rosses him more 
than electricity ? 

PROFESSOR. Nonsense, you are insulting my work, Dick ! 

COSENS. The cigar has got to tell me wlwt that something 
is. Can I help it i Yes, to an extent I can tell it that the 
only chat^ which has come into your life of late is that your 
sister has not been here as unial to loi^ after you. Now is that 
sufficient to account for your break-down i 
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PROFESSOR. Pooh, Dick, pooh ! She has left me alone 
before. 

C08BN8. And you are positive that there has been no other 
change in your life since she went to Tullochmains t 

PROFESSOR. Absolutely none. 

(cosens rings hdL) 

Now» why did you do that i 

COSENS. I want Miss White — ^to ask her some questions. 

PROFESSOR. Miss White i What can Miss White tell you 
about me i 

COSENS. I don’t know — but she puzzles me. 

{Enter effib.) ' 

Effie, send Miss White here. 

(Exit EFFIE.) 

PROFESSOR. Miss White can have nothing to tell you. She 
has not been here long enough. Why, it was after Agnes left 
that she became my secretary. 

COSENS (excitedly). What i 

PROFESSOR. Miss White never saw me until a month ago. 

COSENS. A month ago I (Great excitement kept up by 
COSENS until Ks exit.) 

PROFESSOR. Now why are you so excited i 

COSENS. Tom, I won’t see Miss White until I ’ve had my 
cigar. (Going ) Oh, if it should be that ! If it should be that ! 
(Exit.) 

PROFESSOR (calling after hinC). If it should be that ! If it 
should be what ? What are you drivelling about ? 

(Enter lucy.) 

LUCY. Efite said Dr. Cosens wanted to see me. 

PROFESSOR (rising hurriedly^ shakes her hand). He changed 
his mind, I think. Miss Lucy, I must get through some work 
toKiay. 

(He holds her htmd for a time. He places chair for her 
and stands looking at her.) 

LUCY. The papers are all ready. (Sitting.) I think I found 
a mfsbdee on sheet B 32. 

PROFESSOR. Very likely ! B 3a ? 

LUCY (looks through papers), ^tion 104. You say that 
SteinhalPs ma^neto^ectric machine was Introduced in 1835. 
Should it not be galvanometer f 
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PROFESSOR. Did I write magneto i 
LUCY. Yes. 

pROFiafOR. Criminal— quite criminal ! 

(j/ sXght pause ; he ^epares to write,) 

LUCY. Shall I go on with the oopjr ? 

PROFESSOR. If you plcase. 

(lucy hoks among papers and he watches her,) 

LUCY. Have you a pen ? 

PROFESSOR. Yes, tsike mine. 

{Giws her hes ewn^ watches her a moment^ places ano/ther 
pen handy for her, moves water-bottle, corrects ptoof, 
hands it to her after business with blotting-pad,) 

There is the corrected ^eet. 

(lucy takes it, puts it in its place etnd goes on writing. 
He watches her, then leans back in chair reflecting. He 
sighs.) 

Lucy ! 

LUCY. Did you speak i 
PROFESSOR. No, I don*t think so. 

{The writing is resumed, professor watches her, sighs, 
then comes to himself.) 

I don’t seem to be able to do any work to-day. 

LUCY. I ’ll sit over there. I think my being so near disturbs 
you. {Takes paper and pen and goes to table.) 

PROFESSOR. I don’t see how that can be ; my other secre- 
taries always sat here. 

{She writes, professor, unable to keep his mind upon his 
work, finally takes papers and chair and goes over and 
sits at the table.) 

LUCY. You were to sit over there. 

PROFESSOR, Bless my soul, what am I doing here ? {Rrtums 
to table,) 

LUCY. Did Sommering found his bi-signal alphabet an that 
of Schilling i 

PROFESSOR. Summering i Never 1 
LUCY. I thought not. 

PROFESSOR. Have I put Schilling before Sommering ? 

LUCY. Yes. 

PROFESSOR, I used to have an intellect. I really had, Mias 
White, All gone, all gone I 
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JL1ICV. There is something that I can’t make out. 

(professor gpH to her.) 

What is it that the small spring Z is joined to i (Hemde him 
paper.) 

(cosBNS enters^ romes slowly in front of table and listens.) 
PROFESSOR fy^eading). * A steel spring X is connected by a 
copper cylinder T with the terminal BD, and a small spring Z 
is joined by means of the circular bar EFG to the terminal 

Lvcr: 

^ROFBSSOR goes to table and takes eUagram.) ' 

Hullo» Dick. {Lo^s at diagram^ showing it to hvcY.) Them 
is no LVCT in the diagram. ^ 

LUCY. No. 

PROFESSOR. Doctor, do you see any LVCT i 
cosEMS. Yes. 

PROFESSOR. Where ? 

cossNS (pointing to lucy). There. 

PROFESSOR. Eh ? Oh, her name. This is no jesting 
matter, Dick, I must resign my chair. (Taps his brow.) Cotton 
wool, cotton wool. 

(cosens lowers on lucy, who quakes beneath his gaze. 

He opens door for her and she goes as if in disgrace.) 
COBENS. Tom, I Ve found out what ’s the matter with 
you. 

PROFESSOR. What i 

COSBNS. Cai^ou stand a shock ? 

PROFESSOR. Tell me the worst— quick ! Is it grave ? 
COSENS. It is very grave. My poor friend, you are in 
love. (Emphatically.) 

PROFESSOR. What ! In love — I— you — how dare you, 
Dick i Playing with me. Very crueL 

COSBNS. Oh, I didn’t give it to you. You are in love, and 
at your age it ’s bound to be a bad case. You ought to have 
had it long ago. 

PROFESSOR. Love I Horrible I (Dazed.) 

COSSNS. Ah ! you feel that it is true ! 

PROFESSOR. Love-*-me ! (Suddenly) Who is the woman ? 
COSENS. You don’t know i 
PROFESSOR. I haven’t an idea. 

COSBNS. Poor Tom ! 
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PROFESSOR. But it is impossibie— I was all right a intmth 
ago. 

cossNsC Do jrou think it can’t happen in a month ? 
FROPMSOR {fiercely). Then who is the woman i 
COSENS. Why should 1 know? I only recognise the 
symptoms. I am not acquainted with your lady fiiends. 

PROFESSOR. Lady friends ? (Orowing pale) Dick, it can’t 
be the little Dowager, can it ? I Imren’t been paying attentions 
to her without knowing it, have I ? 

COSENS. Search your heart, Tom ! 

PROFESSOR. Dick, when we were sitting there, she and I— 
I think she was talking about love to me ! 

COSENS. Are you sure, Tom, that you didn’t talk ^ut it 
to her ? 

PROFESSOR. Dick I (He rmp bell.) 

COSENS. Poor old man ! 

PROFESSOR. Brain addled I Mi^t do anything. 

(Etiter BFFtE.) 

Effie, have you noticed me paying particular attention to any 
lady lately ? 

EFFIE. Losh preserve us. 

PROFESSOR. To the Dowager, for instance t Have you ? 
EFFIE. No, sir. 

PROFESSOR. On your oath ? 

EFFIE. On my oath, sir. 

PROFESSOR. Do you hear that, Didc ? Effie would know. 
It’s ail right— right as rain. (T« effie) Send Miss ?inute 
here. 

(Exit EFFIE.) 

COSENS. Why do you want Miss White i 
PROFESSOR. To a» her the same questimi. 

COSENS. Good heavens I 

PROFESSOR. Why are you so surprned 7 If sudi a dung 
has been going on with any odier lady than the Dowager she 
must have noticed it. Slw has been with me oomstandy. 

(vacY exten, fbUemed by mm.) 

I don’t need you any more, Effie. 

(effie fMT reluetem^.) 

Miss White, nnce you have been in this house, have I spi^en 
a doaen sentences to any lady beades yourself 7 
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uiCY. Not 80 fiur as I know. 

PROFESSOR. Tliat won't do. On your oath. 

LUCY. On my oath. 

PROFESSOR. There, Dick, that settles it. Confess diat 
you were merely tiying to fnghten me. 

COSEMS {alTnost whupering). I was doing nothing of the 
kind. I was telling you the truth. 

PROFESSOR. Snap my fingers ! (Snaps ihtm at cosens.) 
Snap my fingers ! , 

(professor ^ares at Mm and goes.) ' 

COSENS. So, Miss White. 

LUCY. Please don’t fold your arms in that way. It fii^tenili 
me. I 'll do anjrthing jwu like. Shall 1 say 99 ? 

COSENS. 1 have found you out I You know what 1 mean I 
1 wonder you have not managed to lure him to a proposal. 
lOCY. Thank you. 

COSENS. But 1 sujqrose you have been cautious with your 
fish lest the first glimpse of the hook should frighten him. 
LUCY. That must be the reason. 

COSENS. Is it ? 

LUCY. Who am I diat I should contradict you i 

(&st0r EFm.) 

EFFiE. The Professor wants you. Miss White. 

(effie goes.) 

LUCY. Very well. (Gomg.) 

COSENS. What are you going to do now ? 

LUCY. Such a clever man does not need to be told that. 
COSENS. The game is up, Miss White. 

LUCY. Is it ? 

COSENS. Isn’t it i 
LUCY. You know best. 

COSENS. I don't understand you. But either you leave the 
Professor’is service or I tell him what you have been up ta 
Which is it to be ? 

LUCY. 99. 

(She goes, cosbns stamps ahead stop ssere what to da, 
starts to go and ehas^es mind. &ster professor with a 
Gladstone bag.) 

coasNS. What sue you ddng, Tom i 

PROFESSOR. Padds^ (Puts bag an table, and begins ta 
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pack all sortt if things in it.) There ’s a train to TuUodunains 
at 1 1.35 and I have just time to catch it. Effie will follow with 
my thing^ito-morrow. 

CO8BNS. Good ! Very good ! Gipital I 

(bffib runs in with professor’s coat, takas eff 
Ms drtssing-gown, and puts coat on him.) 

PROFESSOR. Not that I believe it is love, but you have 
agitated me, and I know that under the circumstances 
Agnes’s advice to me would be the same as when I was 
in Paris. 

cosBNS. When was that ? 

PROFESSOR. Years ago. 

{Enter lvcy vnth some papers.) 

Miss Lucy, I cannot find my folio H. 

{She gets it from drawer and packs it in bag.) 

oosENS. What about Paris i 

PROFESSOR. 1 ’d gone out for a walk and forgotten what 
hotel I was stopping at. Agnes wasn’t with me, but I knew 
that she knew my address, so I telegraphed to her to telegraph 
back to me at once where I was staying. 

COSBNS. And did she ? 

PROFESSOR. No, she telegraphed me to do best thing. 
Best thing — * G>me home at once.’ 

{The PROFESSOR goes, effie follows with bag. vacr 
at table is busy arranging papers.) 

COSENS {triumphantly). So, Miss White, fiite has been too 
strong for you. 

LUCY. A woman soon goes to the wall, doesn’t she ? 

COSBNS. What willy w do now ? 

LUCY. Does it matter i 

COSENS. Not to me. But 1 feel rather sorry for you. To 
lose your place just when everything seemed to be going nicely. 
Yes, I ’m sorry for you. 

LUCY. Please, no flowers— by request. 

COSBNS. I lilm pur pludc. And as I leave now, Miss 
White, I bear you no malice. Indeedi, if I can he^i pu to 
another atuaticm 

{She brings out her handkercMef and dabs her eyes. 
He stares, professor hurries m with a telep-a^ 
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rROYBStOR. Effie — ^isn't Effie here? I want to send a 
tei^iram to Agnes. (Writing it out.) Put on jrour hat, Miss 
Luqr, we have just time to catch the train. 

(ttrcY puts on hat at mirror.) 

COSBNS. ^/^aty is she going with you ? 

FRorassoR. Of course, I always take my secretary with 
me. 

(cosRNS is staggered, tocr looks quahrtly at him,) 

COSBNS {firmly). Tom, I have something to tell you. 

PROFESSOR. One moment, Dick. 1 must have this seht 
off. Effie ! 

{He goes, lvcy goes to table, and puts papers together.) 

COSBNS (going). Very clever of you. Miss WUte, but as you 
toiU have it, I shall tell him now who the woman is. 

LUCY. Ah ! 

{She takes the waste^paper basket to table, lays it on 
chair, takes out two pieces of paper, leys them on table, and 
puts them together.) 

COSBNS {anxiousl^. 'Wliat is that ? 

LOCY. Your prescription for the Professor. 

COSBNS. Give it to me 1 

LOCY. Oh no f 

COSBNS. What are jrou going to do vdth it ? 

LUCY. I oughtn’t to keep it to myself, ought I ? I think 
of sending it to the British Medical Jotarsial. 

COSBNS. £h ? 

LUCY. With a note from me, saying that it is the eminent 
Dr. Cosens* cure for love. You will be a specialist after to-day. 
Doctor. 

COSBNS {very much embarrassed). You— you— -if I don’t 
tell him who the woman is, will you give me that prescription ? 

(ldcy nods.) 

Come, then. 

(lucy r^es to give it hhn yet.) 

raoFBSsoR {returning. Didn’t you say you had something 
to tell me, Didc ? 

COSBNS. No, Tom, I don’t think so. 

(He holds Ota hand for the prescription, locy gives it 
rum, and he looks at it.) 

COSBNS {aside). Quinine. 
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rROFBSSOR. Try a run north to see us, Dick. 

oosKNS. I should like to, Tom, bu t {Sha!^ hamb.) 

LtTCY ifioekmgfy). Do, Doctor. 

COSBN8 {meeUy). Thank you. Miss White. 

(£«/<r BFFtR.) 

RFFiB. The cab is at the door, sir. {Sht has his hsst atsd 
stiei.) 

FROFBSSOR. Mind, Dick, I don’t believe in your diagnosis, 
I don’t believe a word of it, for there is no wonuui, and how 
could any one love vacuum P— quite absurd, quite «bsurd— • 
but in case — just in case, there is no harm in ts^ng precaution, 
and if there is such a woman 

BFFiB (Jram shar). You ’ll need all your time, ar. 

PROFESSOR. If there is such a woman, there is no harm in 
running away from her, is there P I have you there 1 Have you 
there. Take my arm. Miss White. 

(The PROFESSOR anJ lvcy ge. cosbns raises Ids hands 
helplessly to heavets, hat eannat help seemg the hsanossr ef 
the dtssatioH,) 
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and standing in stocks. Effie is sitting on stook, knitting a 
stocking.* Enter Pete, sheepishly. He is in corduroys, withot|t 
coat, and strings are tied round the trousers below his knee^. 
He is eating an apple. He comes and gazes at her fondly hnK 
cautiously. She knits demurely. 

PBTB. Effie ! 

BFns. Pete 1 

PBTB. It ’s yoursel’, Effie ? 

BITIB. I dinna deny it, Pete. 

PBTB. It *s dinner time, lassie. 

BPnB. It ’s dinner time to common folk, but it ’s hardly 
breakfast time to their betters. The likes of you doesna ken 
what they do in grand society. You should see the Professor’s 
house in London. I may say the walls is papered in bank 
notes. 

PBTB. And yet he doesna work. He just invents electricity 
machines. 

BPFIB. He is a great man. 

PBTB. Maybe, but I dinna approve o’ him. 

BFFiB. What for no i 

PBTB. Because, Effie, there’s na electriciqr machines in 
the Bible 1 

BPm. He ’s a religious man. 

PBTB. I question it. He has put English windows into his 
cottage, that open outwards. There’s no windows in the 
Bible that i^n outwards. All the windows in the Bible dide 
up and down. 

(Paust.) 

BFFIB. It may be so. 

PBTB. It is so. It *s the Scotch way. Effie I 

BFFIB. Pete 1 

sa 
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FETE, I *m like the Professor in one respect— I *in a single 
man. 

BFFZE. Any coward can be a single man. It *s the only 
calling that *s open to them. 

PETE. I *m not a coward — I *m just cautious. £i£e, I Ve 
had something on the tip o’ my tongue to say to you this three 
years. 

BFFiB. What about ? 

FETE. About— about marriage. 

BFFIB (ceyfy). What about marriage ? 

(Enter herders with sickle.) 

PETE. It ’s — an honourable estate, Effie. 

BFFZE. It is, Pete. 

PETE (fondly). But it *8 for life— Effie ! 

BFFZE. 1 *m listening, Pete. 

PETB. I *m holding tnyseV with an awful effort. I hinna 
kent you iang enough to say what I want to say. 

EFFZB. Five years. 

PBTB. That *8 no lang for such a risky thing. 

BFFIB. Be courageous, Pete. 

PBTB. I will. (Starts to embrace her^ hut becomes scared. 
Draws back and walks away.) 1 ’ll bide a wee. It ’s so chancey. 
Good day to you, Effie. 

BFFIB. Good day. 

(pETB gees. HERDERS conus towards bffib. He is very 
domineering in manner.) 

HERDERS. What was Pete saying to you, Effie i 

bffib (eoquettishly). Different things. 

HBRDBRS. He wasn’t asking you to marry him, was he ? 

BFFIB. That might be one of the things. 

HSRDBma. Was it ? 

BFFIB. No, Henders. 

HBRDBRS. Effie, dinna tak* Pete, if he asks you to marry 
him. 

BFFIB. What for no i 

HBRDBRS. Because there ’s better than him to be got. Tell 
me this fust, do you like him or me best, Effie i 

BFFIB. You, Henders. 

HBRDBRS. A lot better i 

BFFIB. Httn^ha. No comparison. 
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HBNDBR8. Ay ; well, in that case, there *8 no hurry. Good 
day to you, Effie. 

{He goes, bffie ujotehes him and sighs. Enter dowaoer 
with com sheaf, dressed in her charming idea of a harvest^ 
ing dress.) 

DOWAGER. Oh, Efiie ! Do show me how to make the thing- 
umbob that goes round — ^the waistbelt, you know. 

EFFIE. The band, my lady. It *s this way. 

DOWAGER {kneeRng over sheef). Charming ! But 1 don’t 
want to learn. I want you to find the Professor and give hiin 
this letter. 

bffib (taking Utter). Yes, my lady. 

DOWAGER. And, Effie, here comes Miss Goodwillie. She 
needn’t see the letter. It ’s only about electricity. 

(effie goes, miss goodwillie enters. She is outwardly 
hard.) 

Ah, Miss Goodwillie. Effie has been teaching me to bind. 
Such fun. 

MISS goodwillie. I feel sure Effie never taught you to bind 
in that way. That is not binding, that ’s strangling. 

(Enter lady gilding, coming down stage, dressed in 
harvesting costume, similar to dowager, and carrying 
sheaf.) 

lady gilding. How do you think our harvesting is pro- 
gressing, Miss Goodwillie i 

MISS GOODWILLIE. I think you hold your sheaf. Lady Gild ing, 
as if it were an infimt. 

DOWAGER. Ha, ha, so you do, Mildred I (Acting three 
ways) Good child, naughty child, upside-down child. 

(lady GILDING fings dotsm shetf. Enter sir gborge.) 

SIR GEORGE. I hope you are admiring our handiwork. Miss 
Goodwillie i 

MISS GOODWILLIE. I wonder you don’t go and play at some- 
thing else. 

LADY GILDING. Play I 

SIR GEORGE. Play I I assure you. Miss Goodwillie, you 
make a great mistake. (Sits on stook.) 

LADY GILDING. So much SO, that George has com|detely 
exhausted himself, and I mean to consult Dr. Yellowlees about 
him. 
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MISS GOODWiLLiE. Do, and get the doctor to stop {his tom- 
foolery, if 1 may call it so. 

SIR g«6rg£. Tomfoolery ! You don’t seem to understand, 
Miss Goodwillie, that I am cutting my own corn by the sweat 
of my brow, because, as a member of Parliament, I want to 
know by personal experience just how my constituents live. 

tADY GILDING. And I, as George’s wife, assist, so that 
manual labour may be elevated in the eyes of the wives of the 
working classes. 

DOWAGER. We are even wearing dresses such as those worn 
by the common things while harvesting. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Hum ! Bond Street ? 

DOWAGER (canfidenttally). No, a clever little creature of a 
maid I have. 1 get her ^eap bemuse she drinks. 

(hendsrs migrs. He draws near Ustening, He has an 
M Utter^hox in Hs hand,) 

MISS GOODWILLIE. And you really hold. Sir George, that 
there is no difFerence between your harvesting and that of the 
poor ? 

SIR OBOROB. Absolutely none. 

{Enter gjorgems male servant entd fagb-boy carrying 
bmArbasket emd champagne,) 

servant. Where shall we ky the luncheon. Sir George ? 

SIR GEORGE {printing), Down by the stream. 

(TA/ servants leave^ followed by sir gborgb. miss 
GOODWILLIE and menders laugh loudly,) 

MISS GOODWILLIE. What have vou got there. Renders ? 

HEMDERS. I found It in the field when I was cutting — it ’s 
your old letter-box. 

MISS GOODWILLIE {agitated). The old letter-box 1 

MENDERS. Ay, it h^ blown down in the winter, I suppose. 

MISS goodwillie. The old letter-box ! What are you 
going to do with it ? 

MENDERS. It hasna been in use this dozen years, except for 
starlings to build in. 

miss goodwillie. I know. 

MENDERS. So I meant to nail it up in my garden and see if 
they would build in it there, but if you want it-^I— — 

MISS goodwillie. I want it i No 1 Give it to me. 

{He starts to hand it to her.) 
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Take it away, but don’t nail it up anywhere. Burn it. 

(She goes agitateSfy.) 

DOWAGER. Why has Miss Goodwillie gone, man i 

HEMDBRS. I wonder. She *s shaking like a leaf. 

DOWAGER. Shaking ? Why I 

LADY GILDING. I heard and understand. 

HENDBRS* It *8 mail than I do. It *s queer. (Exit.) 

DOWAGER (sitting on stooh). And it ’s more than I do. 

LADY GILDING. Then you don’t know that Miss Goodwillie 
had a love story ? 

DOWAGER. Never ! There are audacious men I Tell n!i|e 
about it. 

(They sit on fallen sheef.) 

LADY GILDING. As I understand, the affiur took place more 
than twenty years s^o. In the Professor’s student days, he 
brought a friend named Bob Sandeman here, one summer, and 
Miss Goodwillie fell in love with him and he with her, but he 
was too poor even to get engaged to her. He went away to 
Australia, and the understanding was, that as soon as he could 
make a living there he was to write and ask her to go out to 
him. But he never did. 

DOWAGER. He wasn’t so audacious as that ! What became 
of him i 

LADY GILDING. He got on very well. 

DOWAGER. I can guess. He married a cornstalk and they 
call each other ’ cooee.’ 

LADY GILDING. No, he never married ; he died years ago. 

DOWAGER. But what had the old letter-box to do with this i 

LADY GILDING. It had been erected at the foot of the hill 
to save the postman the trouble of climbing to the house, and 
every day for years Miss Goodwillie used to go and look in the 
letter-box for her letter. 

DOWAGER. Cooee I 

LADY GILDING. They say she was as white as a g^ost in 
those days. 

DOWAGER. Poor thing. But still— cooee, cooee ! 

LADY GILDING. And she cried herself into a fever. 

DOWAGER. No wonder men have little respect for women. 

LADY GILDING. Georgc says he believes the man ran off to 
Australia to avoid her. 
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DOWAGER. And so ends this strange, eventful history. 

LADY GILDING. And he also says that he fears the Professor 
is not a i!llarrying man either, sweet. 

DOWAGER. What does that matter, love^ when I am a marry- 
ing woman i 

LADY GILDING. George is afraid that it matters a great deal, 
darling. 

DOWAGER. That is because George never realised how he 
came to be married himself, pet. 

LADY GILDING. Mamma ! 

{Enter dr. cosbns.) 

C06BNS. hady Gilding ! {Goes to ladies, shakes hands.) 

DOWAGER. £)r. Cosens ! 

LADY GILDING. This is an unexpected pleasure. 

dowager. Did the Goodwillies know you are coming ? 

COSBN8. No, it is a surprise visit. I found I had a week-end 
to spare and the Professor^s case interested me so much that — 
here I am. 

lady GILDING. They will be delighted to see you. 

COSENS. I was told in the village that 1 should find them here. 

LADY GILDING. Ycs, cvcryonc is here to-day, seeing my 
husband cut his corn. 

DOWAGER. His latest &d. 

LADY GILDING. Mamma ! 

COSBNS. Cut his com ! Ha, ha I But can you tell me how 
the Professor is now ? 

DOWAGER. Yes, Doctor, I admit I think I can. 

COSBNS. Ha ! 

DOWAGER. Mildred, I *11 follow j^ou in a minute. I am 
sure George is looking for you, precious. He must have cut 
himself by this time. 

LADY GILDING. You Will lunch with US, Doctor, presently. 

COSBNS. Delighted I 

LADY GILDING. And aftcrwards I should love to show baby 
to you. 

COSBNS. I look forward to diAt. 

DOWAGER. He *8 such a dear. 

LADY GILDING. He really is, and he is so fond of his grand- 
maninia. 

LAOr CaLDIMO.) 
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DOWAGER, Had a good journey, Dr. Cosens i 
cosens. Capital I Carriage to myself ail the way. I thought 
you were still in London, L^y Gilding. 

dowager. No, we came north-"-soon after the Professor. 
COSBN8. Indeed 1 

DOWAGER. My candour surprises you, I see, but the fact is, 
that that simple little Lucy thing has told me all. 

COSENS. May 1 ask what * that simple little Lucy thing * 
has told you i 

DOWAGER. That, in your opinion, our dear Professor is In 
love without knowing it. 

COSENS. Ha, I fancied ‘ that simple little Lucy thing * would 
keep that to herself. (Suddenly) Did she tell you who I think 
the lady is i 

DOWAGER. Yes, of coune. 

COSENS. Who ? 

(dowager taps herself^ eamplacmtly Bssa au revoir /s 
Ami, and cosens, left alone^ laughs hmsteromly^ and sits* 
Hi is found in this condition by dr. yellowlees, who 
conus binding but otherwise very professional* yellow* 
LEES stares at cosens* amusement*) 
yellowlees. Dr. Cosens, isn’t it ? 
cossNS (pulSng himself together)* Eh f I beg pardon—— 
yellowlees. You don’t remember me ! I the pleasure 
of meeting you here two years ago — Dr, Yellowlees, 

cosENS. Ah, yes I You are attending the Professor, are 
you not ? 

YELLOWLEES. Ycs | I Understand he was in your hands 
before he left London. 

COSENS. He was. But I wager he did not tell you what I 
thought was the matter with him. 

YELLOWLEES. No. He Said you *d been baffled. 

COSENS. H’m 1 And you have been more successful ? 
yellowlees. With au deference— excuse my saying I 
have. 

COSENS. Capital ! And what is the Ph>fe8Sor*s ailment ? 
YELLOWLEES (cosualfy)* Lumbago 1 
COSENS (ofter staring at him)* Lumbago ! Splendid I Of 
course, it is lumbago. Why did I not think of that i 
YELLOWLEES. We all make our little mistakes at times. 
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cosBHS. Thanks. It ’s very nice of you to put it in that 
way. 

YELLOSTLBBS. Perhaps we of the younger schoo l - 

cosBNS. Quite so. You know a thing or two more than 
we old fc^'es. 

YBLLOWLBBS. Not at all) not at all. What did you think 
it was i 

COSBNS. I was going to say that I diagnosed the Professor’s 
ailment as a clear case of cherchez la femme. 

YBLLOWLBBS {puszled and making one vford if it). Cheishy- 
la&m ? Something new ? 

COSBNS. It ’s all the rage in the south just now. Quite 
knocked out appendicitis. 

YBLLOWLBBS. Chetshy la fam ! What are the symptoms ? 

COSBNS. Obviously as in lumbago. Catches you in the 
back. Doubles you up. 

YBLLOWLBBS. Ha I 

{Enter lady oilding exdteMy. She shrieks outside. 

COSBNS rises.) 

LADY GILDING. Oh, oh ! 

YBLLOWLBBS. What ’s the matter ? {Meeds her.) 

LADY GILDING. Oh, that little imp, Lucy White— -ug^ ! 

COSBNS. Again ! What is she doing now ? 

LADY GILDING. She tried to put a mouse down my back. 

YBLLOWLBBS. Most shamefid. My dear lady, Imw could 
she have so presumed ? 

LADY GILDING. She Said that I was looking so painfully 
respectable — that she felt she must make me jump. {^Sits on 
aook.) 

COSBNS {who has been frivately amused). I must tell her 
what I think of this. A mouse ! Most ofienrive. {Exit.) 

YBLLOWLBBS {totsforting LADY dLDiNc). There, you ’ll 
soon be yourself again, lady Gilding, if you can ccrntrive not 
to think of the mouse. Get it out of your mind’s eye. 

LADY GILDING. But I Can’t— u^ I 

YBLLOWLBBS. Shall I Call Sr Gwrge i 

LADY GILDING. No, I don’t Want to bothd' him, for he 
has been a little out of sorts for scune days. 

YBLLOWLBBS. That *8 Very true. That ’s very true. 

LADY GILDING. You have noticed it ? 
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YSLLOWLSBS. Yes, yes ! He isn’t quite himself. Bad 
colour. I have been keeping an eye on him. 

LADY GILDING. What is wrong with him. Doctor ? 

YELLOWLEBS. Eh — ah — oh, well 

LADY GILDING. He gets angry when I speak of it, which 
makes me the more anxious. 

YBLLOWLEES. Naturally. Irritable— a sure indication. 

LADY GILDING. Tell me candidly. Doctor. 

YBLLOWLEES. Lady Gilding, I will. importanffy) 

This is a case of— of <iiershy la £am. 

LADY GILDING. What ? ' 

YBLLOWLEES. Yes, indeed. Quite an epidemic of it m 
London this year. 

LADY GILDING. Cherchez la femnu ! 

YELLOWLEBS. Precisely. 

LADY GILDING. How dare you 1 

YBLLOWLEES. No need for alarm. Lady Gilding. These 
cases have to run their course, 

LADY GILDING {crying). Who is she i 

YELLOWLEBS. Eh ? 

LADY GILDING. You won’t tell me i Very well. But I 
shall go straight home and make inquiries, and I warn you and 
Sir George that I ’ll find out before I am a day older. 

(Exit in agitation, yellowlebs ponders. Enter cosens 
and MISS goodwillie.) 

cosens. Yes, a capital journey. Carriage to myself all 
the way. (He sees yellowlebs.) Ah, Doctor, did you get 
the mouse ? 

yellowlebs. You said Chersbylafam, didn’t you ? 

COSENS. That ’s it. 

YBLLOWLEES. I suppose I ’ll find it among the S’s i 

COSENS. Are you going to look it up in the books ? 

YBLLOWLEES. I might as well. 

COSENS. Good. 

(yellowlebs bows and exits,) 

(Jnoised,) Great ! I like this fellow. I T1 tell you why 
presently. You are sure my visit does not put you about ? 

MISS goodwillie. Quite the contrary. The only thing is, 
that you must sleep at the Inn. 

COSENS. That will suit me femously. 
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MOSS oooDwiLUE. Our cottage is so small that even Miss 
White had to get a bedroom in the village. 

cosbmS. Speaking of Miss White, I was looking for her 
just now when I met you. 

MISS OOODWILUE. Ah I 

cosBNS. How is she doing here ? 

(miss OOODWILUE makes depreciating gestsere.) 

I thought so. 

MISS OOODWILUE. Why didn’t you write and tell me of 
what was going on in London 1 

COSENS. To b^n with, it took me a week to find out. 

MISS OOODWILLIB. It took me ten minutes. 

COSBNS. And, besides, to tell you the truth— Miss White 
was too clever for me. 

MISS OOODWILUE. Clever, bah 1 The stupidest woman is 
more than a match for the cleverest man. 

COSENS. And she and I are neither one nor the other. Well, 
what is the situation now ? 

(Ltrcr's voice is heard calling ' Peepbe.*) 

Eh! 

MISS OOODWILUE. Here they come. So you can judge for 
yourself. 

(cosens and miss goodwilub kneel behmd stack, 
LUCY again calls * Peepbo ’ and hides by stack. She then 
calls * Peepbe.* Enter professor gmly, with fishing-rod 
emd creel. He looks ever rick and points at her. Th^ 
den*t see Miss goodwilub and cosbns.) 

PROFESSOR. Ah ha, found ! Now, Miss Lu^, I *11 tell you 
what we ’ll do. You shall stay there and I ’ll pretend I can’t 
find you. 

LUCY (laugUng). Don’t you think it ’s rather childish. 

PROFESSOR. Not at all I It ’s splendid fiin. 

COSBNS (mm^j. Peepbo! Hello, Tom ! Do, Mias White I 

PROFESSOR. Hello, Dick I 
(lucy jumps up.) 

Why, when did you come ? 

COSBNS. Just arrived— 

PROFESSOR. Had you a good— 

COSBNS. Capital 1 Carriage to myself all tbe way. And 
how are you, Tom ? 
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PROFESSOR* Much better— Em I not. Miss Lucy ? 

EUCY. Anyone can see you are, isn’t it so, Miss Goodwillie ? 
(miss goodwillie shows dispUasure.) 

PROFESSOR. I say, Dick, do you remember what you thought 
was the matter with me ? 

COSENS. I do ! 

LUCY. And fancy, it turned out to be lumbago. Doctor. Is 
quinine good for lumbago ? 

(cosENS winces.) 

PROFESSOR. Of course it was lumbago. Do I look as if^iit 
was the other thing, Dick ? Ha, ha, Agnes, come here. Listen, 
Miss Lucy. I have such a joke for you, it is something I hav^ 
not breathed to a soul, because it gave me such a fright at the 
time. You won’t mind my telling them, Dick ? 

COSENS. Why should I ? 

PROFESSOR. Well, you know, it does turn the laugh against 
you. 

COSENS. H’m ! 

PROFESSOR. It ’s this, Agncs. Listen, Miss Lucy. Dr. 
Cosens thought I had lost my power to work because I was in 
love, ha, ha, ha 1 

{Laughs^ COSENS and lucy laugh, miss goodwxllxb 
does not.) 

LUCY. You ’re not laughing. Miss Goodwillie. 

(miss goodwillie goes up stage angrily, cosens laughs 
heartily.) 

PROFESSOR. Unless it was one of your jokes, Dick, you are 
a trump to take it so well. 

COSENS. H’m ! It is another joke I am laughing at. Tool 
But as you are mending so rapidly, I suppose you are at work 
on your book again ? 

(lucy rises.) 

PROFESSOR. £h— ah — ^no ! I haven’t done anything to my 
book. The fact is, I have been so bu^ with other things—* 

COSENS. Such as * Peepbo.’ 

PROFESSOR. Well, at all events, if I was in love I wouldn’t 
be playing ‘ peepbo ’ with Miss White, would I ? 

COSENS. What would you be doing ? 

LUCY. He would be with his inamorata, of oourse— wouldn’t 
you, Professor ? 
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PROFESSOR (rises). Naturally. Surely you see that, Dick. 
(cosens Ueks in professor’s creeL lucy goes.) 

COSENS (to professor). And is this all ? (Hiding up a small 
trout.) 

PROFESSOR. All ! I should think it is all. 

COSENS. I thought you put the little ones back. 

PROFESSOR {taHng fish). Little ones. It ’s a half-pounder. 

COSENS. You don’t mind my smoking, do you, Miss Good- 
willie ? 

MISS GOODwiLLiE. Oh no. Tom, give the Doctor one of 
your cigars. 

PROFESSOR. £h ! Oh yes. 

cosENS. Thank you. 

(professor signs him * No.* cosens is perplexed.) 

MISS GOODWILLIE. You have them with you ? 

professor. Oh yes, I have them with me. (Finds them.) 
Ah, here they are. 

(Hands ease to miss goodwillie who hands them to 
COSENS, still signing to him. COSBNS takes one and puts 
it in his mouth.) 

MISS GOODWILLIE. I bought these for Tom. 

COSENS (hurriedly removing cigar from his mouth). Oh 1 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Yes, he was actually paying fifty shillings 
a hundred for his cigars, and I got these for twelve and 
sixpence. They are quite as large, Tom. (Gives ease to 

PROFESSOR.) 

PROFESSOR. Y es — quite as — ^large. (Moves up and looks off.) 

COSENS. They are wonderfully large, but I shall ke^ this 
one until after dinner, it is so — ^large. 

PROFESSOR (feeling a vacuttm). Miss Luc^ has gone ! (Looks 
for her.) 

(miss goodwillie signs hurriedly to cosens to take him 
awapt and goes.) 

COSENS (crossing to professor and taking him by arm and 
dragging Urn across stage). Come along, Tom, and show me 
the sights. I ’m burning to revisit them. The bridge and the 
kirk— and the kirk and the bridge. Is the village pump mended 
yeti 

PROFESSOR. But Miss White I 

miss goodwillie. Oh, 1 want to talk widi her. 
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PROFESSOR. Good) Very good. I am so glad you and she get 
on so well together, Agnes. 

ansa ooodwiuib. Don’t we ? 

COSBKS. Come, Tom. 

professor. Dick, could you jump that stook 1 

OOSEMS. Not I. 

PROFESSOR. Then look here. Hold my hat. {Hands hat t$ 
OOSEHS, throws rod and erttl down,jvnips over stook.) What do 
you think of that ? 

OOSEHS. For a man with lumbago, capital. 

PROFESSOR. Look out 1 {Jumps back.) 

COSENS. Hang it, Tom, you seem to have put o£F thp 
Professor ‘since you came north, and to have bewme a boy 
again. 

PROFESSOR. That is so, Dick, and I can’t understand it. 
Very odd — very — ^it must be something in the air. 

(cosens looks at miss ooodwilue, who signs to him to 
take professor awt^.) 

OOSENS. Let us go. 

PROFESSOR. Yes. 

iyust as they are going locy’s voice it heard ealBng 
•Peepbo.*) 

PROFESSOR (going). You heard that. Where is Miss Luqr ? 
Where can she be ? I wonder where Miss Lucy is ? 

(yumps stock and exit, cosens laughs.) 

MOSS OOODWILUE. Now you know the situation— and 
you seem to enjoy it more than I do. 

COSENS. You seem to like it so little that I wonder you 
have not ended it. 

MISS OOODWILUE. I wish I could, but I can’t send the 
wonuui away without telling Tom the reason, and then he is 
just as likely as not to propose to her. 

COSENS. Or would it frighten him out of his wits ? 

BOSS OOODWILUE. Who can say ? 

COSENS. Do you want him always to lenoain a bachelor ? 

BUSS oooDwiuoi. Till I can find the right woman for 
him. 

COSENS. Men are independent creatures, you know. 
Sufqxrse Tom has found the right woman for himself. 

BUSS OOODWILUE. Lut^ ^^'te i 
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cosBNS. After all, you know notlung against her. 

MISS oooowiLUB. I wish I did. 

cosBNS.i' Except that Tom loves her. 

MISS oooDWiLLiB. Loves her, bah ! 

C 08 BN 8 . How bitterly you ^>eak of love. 

MISS GOODWiLUB. Your old friend. Bob Sandeman, taught 
me what a man’s love amounts to, and I am not aftaid to put 
an end to Tom’s. 

COSBNS. Are you doing ri^t ? 

MOSS OOODWILLIB. I know what is best for Tom Good- 
mllie. 

COSBNS. And I suppose no one can be expected to think of 
what mi^t be best for Lucy White i 
(liicy runt on in game.) 

MISS OOODWILLIB. Ah, Miss White, we were talking 
about you. 

LUCY. That must be why my ear was burning. And 
which of you thinks the worst of me i 

MISS OOODWILUB. I do. 

COSBNS. Miss Goodwillie, come ! 

MISS OOODWILLIB. I must Speak, whatever happens. This 
^rl shall be told what I think of her. 

LUCY. I know already. 

MISS OOODWILUB. We were discussing your plot to marry 
my brother. 

COSBNS. No, no I 

LUCY. Oh yes, I am sure it is true. 

MISS OOODWILUB. I said that Tom is so simple that you 
may succeed. That you are a mere adventuress. That you 
obtained your position as his secretary merely with a desire 
to entn^> him, and that you would stop at nothing abscdutely 
nothing, in order to do so. 

COSBNS. Miss Goodwillie, you really go too ht. 

LUCY (to suss OOODWILUB). Have you finished i 

MISS OOODWILUB. For the present. 

LUCY. And you won’t withdraw those words ? 

MISS OOODWILUB. No I 

LUCY. I gve you one last chance. (Taiet stage.) You 
know that I have never encouraged die Professor. In your 
heart you are afraid that had I cued to do so, I could be en^ged 
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to him at thb moment. You know that since I came here I 
have been treated as a pariah $ jres, by all of you, from the 
Dowager, who patronises me, and your Lady Gilding and her 
husband, who call me by my surname, down to your brother, 
whose belief that no one could love Lucy White, even while 
he does it, is the greatest insult of all, 

COSBNS (U Miss GOODWiLLis). Be just to her, my friend. 

LUCY. All this you know to be true, and still have you no 
pity for me nor for the position I am in trough no &ult of my 
own ? <' 

MISS GOODWILLIS. None ! 

LUCY. Very well, then I *11 have none for you. The ghbat 
desire of your life has been to keep your brother single. To 
have no one come between his love for you and your selfish 
love for him, and I — have respected that desire-^ut now 1 
will do so no longer. 

MISS oooDwiLLiB. Hoity^toity, Miss. I am not afraid 
of you. 

COSENS. Miss White, I am not your enemy. If you tell 
me that you truly love Tom— 

LUCY. Would you believe my word ? 

COSENS. I may be a fool but — ^yes, I would. Do you ? 

LUCY (^rfiter hesitation). What has he done to deserve my 
love ? (Exit) 

COSENS. She does care for him. Miss Goodwillie, if you 
don’t mind I will beat a retreat to the cottage. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Why ? 

COSENS. For one reason, I see the Dowager coming. By 
the way, is she seeing much of the Professor P 

MISS GOODWILLIE. I fling them as much together as I can- 
to keep him away from Miss White. 

COSENS. Oho ! Is that wise ? 

MISS GOODWILLIE. I am not afraid of her. 

COSENS. H’m I Well, Miss White seems to have chal- 
lenged the held, so I should like to get out of it. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. She akrms you P 

COSENS. Mortally. When it comes to Lucy White versus 
the held, I feel sure that Lucy White will win. 

BA1S8 GOODWILLIE. You think so P 

COSINE* I do, and what n more, excuse me, I am in- 
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dined to think that it will serve the field jolty well right. 
{Exit.) 

(bow ACER enters as he is going. She is humming gaily, 
waggles hand to him in high spirits, evidently meaning 
that all is going well. He responds and exits, amused. 
MISS GOODWiLLiE is picking up professor’s rod and 
creel,) 

MISS GOODWILLIE. You Seem to be in high spirits. 
DOWAGER. I am ! I don’t know why. Perhaps just 
because it ’s such a beautiful world. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. 1 Can’t say it is striking me in that light. 
By the way, I hope you are to t^e Tom off to lunch. 
DOWAGER. I shall be only too delighted. 

(£xit MISS GOODWILLIE. DOWAGER kisses hand after 
her, hums, skips about gaily, looks about her and calls.) 
DOWAGER. Lucykins ! 

{Enter lucy.) 

What do you think, Lucy, Miss Goodwillie has asked me to 
invite Thomas to lunch. She is evidently on my side. 

(dowager seizes her and dances with her gaily.) 

Do you know why I am so fond of you to-day, you quaint, 
simple Whitey ? 

LUCY. Perhaps it ’s because you want me to do something 
for you. 

DOWAGER. Fancy your guessing. It is this ! I want you 
to keep every one away from this part of the field for the next 
half-hour—— 

LUCY. Except the Professor i 
DOWAGER. Right again ! 

LUCY. It is so good of you to let me help you. 

{Enter pete at back gathering out com.) 

DOWAGER. Oh, there are heaps of things I mean to let you 
do for me besides that. 

LUCY. Thank you. 

DOWAGER. I expect the Pro f— * {Sees pete) Go away, man. 
PETE. I have Sir George’s orders. 

DOWAGER. Most provoking I 

LUCY {to pete). Pete, why haven’t you asked Effie to marry 
you I 

PETE. Because there ’s no hurry. 

D 
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LUCY, There is a hurry, unless you want Henders to have 
her. 

PETE. What *s that ? What do you nniean ? 

EUCY. Do you see the pink figure over there ? (Pointing.) 
PETE. Ay, it ’s Effie. 

LUCY. And a man hurrying towards her — there I 
PETE. No ! 

LUCY. You do, Liady Gilding P 
DOWAGER. Distinctly. 

LUCY. Well, that is Henders, and he *s going straight to 
propose to her. 

PETE. What *s to be done ? 

LUCY. I know what I ’d do if I were you. 

PETE. What ? 

LUCY. 1 ’d run along the wood on this side and get to Effie 
before him. 

PETE. I will. (He runs off.) 

DOWAGER. Clever ! Is it true about Henders ? 

LUCY. No, but I want to help Effie to a husband. 

DOWAGER. She would have preferred Henders. 

LUCY. Are you sure of that ? 

DOWAGER. She told me so. 

LUCY. Then I won’t let Pete get her. (Turns and calls off) 
Henders ! 

DOWAGER. What does it matter i She will be quite satisfied 
with Pete. 

LUCY. She is a dear girl and she has been kind to me. (Calls) 
Henders ! 

(Enter henders with sickle.) 

Look at Pete ! 

HENDERS. What ’s he up to ? 

LUCY. He ’s off to propose to Effie. 

HENDERS. Wh — at ! 

(Throws down sickle and runs off. dowager and lucy 
laugh heartily.) 

LUCY. Now it is a race for a wife. (Sits on stook.) 
dowager. Yes, and mine is to be a swoon for a husband. 
LUCY. A swoon ? 

DOWAGER. Yes, listen — ^it ’s lovely. A little while ago I 
sent a letter to the Professor by Effie asking him to meet me 
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here at two o’clock, as 1 had something very particular to say 
to him. 

LUCY. Meaning, of course, that you hope to get him to say 
something very particular to you. 

DOWAGER. Exactly ! 

LUCY {curiously). Tell me, do you really care for him ? 

DOWAGER. I shouldn’t wonder. And I assure you 1 mean 
to make him very happy. Somebody once said to me that I was 
the one woman in the world for the Professor ; 1 forget who it 
was— perhaps it was m)rself — ^but that doesn’t matter, and 
obviously Miss Goodwillie is quite favourable. 

LUCY. You don’t really think him in love with you, do 
you ? 

DOWAGER. Not with my hand on my heart, Lucy. Still, 
what else can be making him so gay and sportive i 

LUCY. Don’t you think it just possible that there might be 
some other woman i 

DOWAGER. Y ou naughty ! He never sees any other woman. 

LUCY. After all, there ’s me. 

DOWAGER. You ? You droll thing. Naturally he sees you 
and Efiie. But I mean a lady. 

LUCY. Ah, yes. 

DOWAGER. Of course, you are a lady in a sense. 

LUCY. No, no ! {Sits on stookJ) 

DOWAGER. Yes, in a sense. I am a faithful radical. Now 
listen and learn. The great difficulty with men is not to make 
them fall in love with you, but to get them to propose. So I 
have devised such a simple little scheme for helping the Professor 
out of his difficulty. 

LUCY. How thoughtful of you. . . . 

DOWAGER. It is this. When he arrives here, he will find 
me in a swoon. This is where I intend to faint. Do you see 
the result ? 

LUCY. Not quite. 

DOWAGER. Ah, you are obtuse. The Professor sees that 
I ’ve fainted. His first impulse is to rush to the river for water 
— ^but he has nothing to carry it in. 

LUCY. His hat ! 

DOWAGER. Oh, he is too stupid to think of that. 

LUCY. This tin pan. {Panting to one.) 
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DOWAGER. Ah ! {Hides it in rick,) That settles the tin 
pan! In a moment he sees that he must cany me to the river; 
he lifts me up gently, he hurries off with his lovely burden and — 
but there is no more to be said, for the woman who is in a man’s 
arms and can’t draw a proposal out of him, is — ^well, she ’s no 
true helpmate. 

LUCY. What a sweetly simple scheme. 

DOWAGER. Isn’t it ? And quite justifiable. I feel as if I 
were a lovely little cupid, standing on one toe and firii^g an 
arrow into the dense one’s breast. {She realises the pichsre.) 
Whitey, you may almost congratulate me already. 

LUCY, I do. 

DOWAGER. Do you think 1 should lie this way — or this 
way ? {Tries,) Ugh I {Starting tip,) 

LUCY. What is it ? 

DOWAGER. Spiders ! 

LUCY. You should have a rug to faint on. 

DOWAGER. A capital idea. There are some near the gate. 
I ’ll get one. Lucy, if the Professor comes before his time, 
keep him away from this spot till I return. 

LUCY. Very well. 

DOWAGER {going). How cleverly you managed Henders 
and Pete. It is simply the best joke I know of. 

LUCY. Oh, I could show you a much better joke than 
that. 

DOWAGER. You clcver little thing. You shall I 
{The DOWAGER goes,) 

LUCY {looking after her), I will. 

(professor is heard calling * lady gilding.’) 

I will I 

(lucy faintSy as dowager has shown her^ on stook, 
professor comes on looking for dowager. He finds 
LUCY lying there and is anguished.) 

professor. Miss Lucy I Fainted I Hie, hie, help I 
Oh, Miss Lucy I Water ! The river 1 Look up, Miss 
Lucy. Dear Miss Lucy I 

{fie carries her off, effie enters moodily knitting, 
PETE rushes on breathlessly^ 

PETE. EfHe ! 

BFfiB. Pete— you ’re out of breath. 
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PBTS< Effie, quick — ^will you ? 

EFFiE. Will I what ? 

PETE (jumps^ looting for kenders). Will you take me, 
Eifie ? 

EFFIE. Do you mean, will I marry you i 
PETE. Ay ! Will you ? 

EFFIE. Where ’s Renders ? 

PETE. I *ve no idea. Will you ? 

EFFIE. Ay, I will. 

PETE. I Ve won ! {Mops hrotv.) 

EFFIE (perhaps expecting endearments). Is that all, Pete ? 
PETE (heavy-'witted). All ? What more could there be ? 
EFFIE. That ’s no for a lassie to say. (Pointedly) You *ve 
Cl umpled me terrible. 

PETE. Me ? I never touched you ! 

EFFIE. So you didna. I *11 always mind that about you, 
Pete. (She is going.) 

PETE. Where are you going, Effie ? 

EFFIE. To tell everybody I *m promised to you. 

PETE. Is that necessary i (Following her.) 

EFFIE. Ay, it *11 make me feel surer o* you. Good day 
to you, Pete. 

(Exit EFFIE. He stares after her and mops his brow. 
Enter henders hurriedly.) 
menders. Whaur *s Effie i 
PETE. You ’re ower late, my man. 

MENDERS. She *s yours ? 

PETE. She *8 mine. 

MENDERS. Dagont ! (Sits on sheaf.) 

PETE. You *re michty jelly-ous o* me. Renders 1 
MENDERS. Jelly-ous ! Not me. 

PETE. What i Think shame to pretend. 

MENDERS. Poor Pete. 

PETE. Marriage is an honourable estate. 

MENDERS. It *8 mich^ risky. 

PETE. It is risky. Once they have you, they have you. 
There *8 no way out, no, man, no ! But-— 4>ut Effie *8 a 
jewel. 

MENDERS. It *s a good thing you think so. Willium Todd 
thou^t diat about Christy Lunan, but whaur b Willium now i 
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PETE. They say she makes him wander about the house in 
his stocking soles in case his boots messes the floor, 

RENDERS. Poor Willium, I liked him fine. 

PETE. You speak as if he was dead. 

RENDERS. He ’s married. 

PETE. Effie *s a beauty, Henden. 

HENDERS. It doesna wear. 

PETE. I ken her weel. 

HENDERS. I hope you *11 never ken her better. 

PETE. Renders, you terrify me. Ah, you wanted her 
yoursel*. 

HENDERS. Not me I 

PETE. But you did. It was hearing you were oflF to put 
it to her that made me do *t. 

RENDERS. You *ve made an awful mistake, Pete. I wasna 
after Eflie. I was after you to warn you against being in a 
hurry. You *re so fearful rash when your bl<^ ’s up. 

PETE. I am, woe *s me, I *m lost. Hendeis, I *m away to 
ask Effie to let me oflF. 

RENDERS. Pete, did you kiss her i 
PETE. No ! 

RENDERS. What for no ? 

PETE. I never thoucht o*t. 

(Exit PETE, ivkiie renders looks contemptuously after 
him and shakes his fist and repeatedly grins, as if he saw 
a good scheme. Enter dowager, carrying rug. She is in 
high spirits,) 

dowager. What are you grinning at, man ? Go away and 
grin somewhere else. 

renders. The very thing I was thinking of doing, your 
ladyship. He never thought of it I 
dowager. What ? 

RENDERS. That *s what he said. He never thought of it 
{IVhen RENDERS has gone, dowager arranges rug cosily, 
in high spirits — looks about and evidently sees professor 
comng’^ies down on rug in affected swoon. Enter 
PROFESSOR excitedly and miss goodwillxb nnadtaneomly, 
and not seeing dowager, who is hidden hy stook,) 
PROFESSOR. Agnes I 

mss Godl>wxiaaB. Tom^I Vebeenlooldngforyoueveiy--~ 
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PROFESSOR. Agnes, Agnes, Dick was right, 

MISS oooDwiLLiE, In what ? 

PROCESSOR. I am in love. 

MISS GOODwiLUE. Tom ! 

PROFESSOR. With Miss Lucy. 

(dowager ItsUm horrified^ 

MISS OOODWILLIE. Oh, Tom I 
PROFESSOR. I found her lying over there a few moments 
ago. She had fainted. 

{Horror of dowager.) 

I called for help— no one heard me, I thought of water— I had 
nothing to bring it in, so I lifted her in my arms and carried 
her to the riverside. Agnes, I no sooner had her in my arms 
than I realised that I loved her. 

(dowager crawls out of sight in sfooL) 

Miss GOODwiLLiE. Where is she now ? 

PROFESSOR. When she came to herself she ran away from me. 
MISS GOODWILLIE. Tom, havc you asked her to marry you i 
PROFESSOR. I had no time. Where are you going, Agnes ? 
MISS GOODWILLIE. After her ! 

PROFESSOR. To plead for me. Agnes, you dear sister, you 
are going to plead for me. 

(miss GOODWILLIE gois. PROFESSOR excitedly follows her 
and DOWAGER peeps out from stook a picture of comic woe.) 



ACT Iir 


Exterior of Professor’s cottage. Moonlight. The tim^ is 
eight o’clock p.m. When the curtain rises the winddm 
are opened but the room is not lit up. Piano is beiRg 
played in an amateur way inside. Effie comes out of 
gate carrying two empty water-pails. She disappears. Pete 
enters stealthily and sees her. 

PETE. Effie ! 

(She does not look round. He follows her. Enter dr. 
YELLOWLEES. He knocks at door and the music ceases. 
YELLOWLEBS enters house. Enter sir georgb> lady 
GILDING, and DOWAGER. They are in evening dress 
with wraps.) 

SIR GEORGE. Then what I have to tell the Professor and 
Miss Goodwillie is this : that Miss White’s swoon was a 
deliberate sham. 

LADY GILDING. As mamma can testify, for she saw it. 

DOWAGER. I happened to be passing at the time. 

SIR GEORGE. I feel a little nervous about intruding. 

DOWAGER. What is there to be afraid of ? 

LADY GILDING. You insisted on our hurrying over dinner 
so that we might expose the creature before it was too 
late. 

DOWAGER. Don’t forget that if the Professor — succeeds in 
winning me — ^you get five hundred pounds a year. 

(Music recommences.) 

SIR GEORGE. Please don’t talk so sordidly. 

(They are about to enter gate^ when yellowlees comes 
out of it.) 

LADY GILDING. Ah, Doctor, have you been paying a pro- 
fessional visit i 

yellowlees. I intended to, but the Professor is out. 

104 
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SIR GEORGE. Miss Goodwillie ? 

YELLOWLEES. Out also. 

{A hang is heard on fiane,) 

DOWAGER. Then who is that sitting on the piano ? 

YELLOWLEES. Dr. Cosens. 

{Piano ceases,) 

SIR GEORGE. Then we need not go in i 

DOWAGER. Let us Stroll along the lane— we may meet 
them. 

SIR GEORGE. Very well. 

LADY GILDING. I ’ll foUow you — I have something to say 
to Dr. Yellowlees. 

(sir GEORGE and DOWAGER gO.) 

Now, Doctor. 

YELLOWLEES (thinking he is going to be scolded). If it is about 
my saying that Sir George was suffering from chershyla- 
fam 

LADY GILDING. It is. 

YELLOWLEES. I wish to ask your pardon. The fact is, I 
don’t know what chershylafam is. It ’s not in the medical 
dictionary. 

LADY GILDING (archly). It ought to be — and you know 
what it is very well. Doctor. Indeed, it was most good 
of you to put the little matter to me in such a delicate way. 
I thank you. 

YELLOWLEES (more puzxled than ever). I — ^really— 

LADY GILDING. You will be pleased to know that it is not 
so serious as you probably feared. Of course, I inquired into 
the matter at once. 

YELLOWLEES. Ah — ah— quite so ! 

LADY GILDING. But without telling Sir Geoige. You see, 
had he known I was interfering, he might— don’t you 
thin k 

YELLOWLEES. He might — he might I 

LADY GILDING. Of coufse, I huve dismissed her. 

YELLOWLEES. Of course 1 Ob, certainly. 

LADY GILDING. I thought it right to let you know thb, as 
you are so fully acquainted with the circumstances. 

YELLOWLEES. So fully acquainted— ha, just so I 

LADY GILDING. Not a WG^ of it to Sk Geoige. 
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YBLLOWLEES. Not a Word. 

(lady gilding goes, ybllowlses stares in perplexity^ 
then hears someone coming out of house and exits swagger- 
ing, The newcomer is dr. cosens, without his hat^ 
who comes and leans over gate^ smoking a pipe. An 
unseen bird in tree whistles and he whistles hack to it. 
They keep this up until professor enters excitedly,) 

PROFESSOR. Dick ! 

COSENS. At last, Tom. I haven’t seen you since I met jrou 
in the field, I was beginning to think that the mysterious 
woman had run away with you, and married you against jomx 
will. 

PROFESSOR. None of that, Dick. I won’t listen to a word 
against marriage. Most unmanly — ^very. 

COSENS. Hullo ! 

PROFESSOR. I hold that it is the duty of every man to marry. 

COSENS. Hullo ! And how long have you been of that 
opinion ? 

PROFESSOR. Always. 

COSENS. Tom ! 

PROFESSOR (joining him), Dick, I ’m in love ! 

COSENS. At last ! And do you know who the lady is i 

PROFESSOR. Do I know ? What a question to ask ! Who 
could it be but Lucy White ? Dick, how blind you are. 

COSENS (lolling on seat). Stand still and talk rationally. 

PROFESSOR, I can’t stand still. I have walked fifteen 
miles since I made the great discovery. I feel as if I should 
never be able to stand still again. 

COSENS. Oh yes, you will. 

PROFESSOR. Ah, Dick, I think you are laughing at me ! 
Am I only an old fool i I think you are, Dick, she couldn’t 
possibly. Between ourselves, I am a little short-sighted and 
rather hard of hearing, and I sometimes give in one knee. I 
shouldn’t wonder, though, I had to get spectacles and an ear- 
trumpet and a crutch all at the same time. 

COSENS. The greater need of a wife. No, I am not laugh- 
ing at you, Tom. Have you asked her to marry you i 

PROFESSOR. I had begun to— in the field — it was all coming 
out in a rush, when she ran away. Dick, no one could love 
me, eh i 
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cosENS {chaffing). Oh, I don’t know. For one thing, you 
are &irly wealthy. 

PROFESSOR. Ah, girk don’t marry for money, Dick. 

COSENS. Simple old boy. 

PROFESSOR. Yes, that is it— I am an old boy, already. 
COSENS. You look twenty years younger t^n you did a 
week ago. 

PROFESSOR. I feel it, Dick. 1 feel it, but it is impossible 
she can care for me. 

COSENS. Does your sister know about it, Tom ? 

PROFESSOR. Yes } as soon as I told her she went o£F to 
look for Lucy. 

COSENS. Ha i I can guess why she did that. 

PROFESSOR. So can I, Dick. She has gone to plead for me. 
So like Agnes ! {Sitting in seat sender vuindew.) 

(COSENS smiles.) 

But I am afraid it will be of no use. Old fossil — the dustbin. 
That ’s the place. 

COSENS. Tom, my opinion is, that the girl is in love with 
you. 

PROFESSOR. Dick 1 Don’t buoy me up with febe hopes, 
Dick, {ystmping up from seat.) 

COSENS. And my advice to you is 

PROFESSOR. Yes ? 

COSENS. First, put on a decent ha t 

PROFESSOR. Yes { I have one. I certainly used to have one. 
COSENS. And your most eluant coat. 

PROFESSOR. Yes? The one I was fitted fi>r. That’s 
the one. 

COSENS. Assume a martial air, twirl a cane in one hand 
and march straight to her lodgings and propose to her. 
PROFESSOR. I will. 

COSENS. Cut a dash, Tom. 

PROFESSOR. Precisely. That 's the thing. {Ceamg hack.) 
How do you cut it, Dick ? 

COSENS. In wi^ you. 

{The PROFESSOR gees mte house leaving cosens ehsuiUng 
and re-RghHng his pipe.) 

PROFESSOR {apesw^ vtmdm), Dick, you must have noticed 
that she is uttoriy ui^ike my other woman you ever saw ? 
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C08EMS {who has rissn and gom to window)^ Oh^ of course. 

PROFESSOR. Her laugh, Dick I 

COSENS. Ah I 

PROFESSOR. Once I saw her cry I 

COSENS. Never ! 

PROFESSOR. It was in London. 

COSENS. You don’t say so ! 

PROFESSOR. She was twenty last birthday. 

COSENS. Wonderful ! 

(professor disappears for a second md then returns^ 

PROFESSOR. Dick, I am even uglier than I thought. 

COSENS. Oh, go and tidy yourself up. Stop, I ’ll come bi 
and help you. 

(cosens enters house. professor disappears from 
window, effie is heard off stage singing a snatch of 
* When the Kye comes Home* She comes in from field 
with water ^ pete following her.) 

PETE. Oh, Effie ! 

effie. Tell me blunt, man, what is it you want if you ken 
yoursel’ ? 

PETE. Fine I ken what I want. I want you to give me 
up, Effie. 

EFFIE. What for should I give you up ? 

PETE. I ’ve changed my mind, Effie. 

EFFIE. Is there some other woman i 

PETE. There ’s no other woman. Far frae it ! It ’s 
just that on consideration I think the thing ’s too venturer- 
some. 

EFFIE. You *ve been ill to come by, Pete, and I refuse to 
give you up. The whole countryside is already ringing with 
the news of my victory. 

PETE. It ’s true, it ’s true, 1 *m a marked man. {Appeal- 
mg) What is it you see in me, Effie, that ’s so terrible adorable i 

EFFIE. I see nothing partikler. Tou *re not my choice, 
but I ’m yours — and we ’ll get on fine. 

PETE. You ’re ower young to marry, 

EFFIE. Havers I Many a woman is a widow at my age. 

PETE. My blood was up. I spoke in haste. 

EFFIE. Then you can repent at your leisure. 

PETE. Effie, I ’m a terrible bad tdmraccer. 
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EFFXE. I ’ll reform you. 

pete. 1 drink ! 

bfFie. Ay ! 

PETE. I swear ! 

EFFIE. Ay ! 

PETE. In fact, I ’m just a regular devil. 

EFFIE. Deevil or no deevil, Pete, you ’re the man for me. 

PETE {to her hack). £fiie woman ! £f£e ! 

{He goes *uery despondently. Enter professor in tall 
hat, frock-coat, fUnuer in it, emd cane in hand, cosbns 
looks out at window at him.) 

COSENS. Good luck to you, Tom. 

PROFESSOR {referring to cane). Dick, how do you twirl it ? 
{Tries.) 

COSENS. Capital I 

PROFESSOR. How do you think I look, Dick ? {Referring 
to hat) You know I never wear this except at funerals. I 
don’t think she ’ll know it ’s me, Dick ? 

COSENS {chaffing). Perhaps that will increase your chances ! 

PROFESSOR {almost going — returning). You know, I don’t 
feel so old. 

COSENS. You ’re not. 

PROFESSOR. Dick, I remember I was rather good at games. 
I had an ofF-break. 

COSENS. Tell her that, 

PROFESSOR. 1 once bled a boy’s nose at school. 

COSENS. Good. 

PROFESSOR. What extraordinary things are coming back to 
me ! 1 used to draw caricatures of my schoolmasters ! 

COSENS. You did ! 

PROFESSOR. It is my solenm opinion, Dick — ^that I had quite 
a sense of fun ! 

COSENS. You ’ll »mply bowl her over, Tom. 

PROFESSOR. You know I never believed I had a chance with 
her, and now I feel almost hopeful. 

cossNS. That ’s the way to win them. Be oflF, befiwe it 
goes. 

PROFESSOR {going and returning). Dick, I ’ve lost hc^e. 
What can she see in me i 

C08BN8. My dear Tom, when women love ut we should 
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never ask why. All we can be sure of is that they see something 
in us which isn*t there. 

{^he PROFESSOR cosens lems out €f window as if 

watching him. cosens e*uidently inmates to him to wear 
hat more jauntily. Signs to waggle cane. Shows ap^ 
proval and claps hands. While he is doing so^ Miss good* 
WILLIE enters^ and observes his antics,) 

Miss GOODwiLLiB. Whatever are you doing. Doctor f 
cosens. Observe the hat — and the cane. 

MISS GOODWiLLiE. Where has he gone i 
cosens. Prepare to receive cavalry, my friend ; Tom is otf 
to the cottage where Miss White is living to propose to her. 

miss GOODWILLIE. Ah ! I think I can stop that. The 
Gildings have just told me something that will show Tom 
what she is, when 1 tell it to him. 

cosens. Whatever it is, I don’t believe it. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. I do. 

cosens. You are so cynical. Miss Goodwillie, you believe 
in no one. 

miss goodwillie. I believe in everything— except women 
— and men. 

cosens. Where are you going now i 

MISS goodwillie. To tax her with it before Tom. 

(cosbns f^ngs up his arms and disappears from window, 
MISS goodwillie is goings but evidently sees someone else 
coming and turns and sits on seat. Enter lucy.) 

I have been looking for you for some hours. Miss White. 

LUCY. I was out when you called. So I have come to see 
you. 

MISS goodwillie. To triumph over me I 
LUCY. No, to let you triumph over me. 

MISS goodwillie. What 7 Don’t you know that your 
scheme has succeeded. He wants to marry you. 

LUCY. It is your scheme that has succeeded— your scheme 
to make me unworthy of him. Yes, I am an adventuress now. 
But don’t forget that it is you who have made me one. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. HoW ? 

LUCY. I have known for quite a long time that a word from 
me would open his eyes to what you were so anxious he should 
never see, but I would not q>eak it. It is true that he knows 
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he loves me now, but only as the result of it shameless trick I 
played on him. 

MXS8 cooDWiLLiE. I have heard all about that, but 1 admit 
I don’t quite see why you should tell me. (Suspict^s) I suppose 
it is because you guessed 1 knew already. 

LUCY. Go on thinking the worst of me. It doesn’t matter 
now. 1 have degraded m 3 ^ 1 f, and 1 am going away. 

MISS COODWILLIE (oft her guard). Is this true ? 

LUCY. My box is packed and I leave for London to-night. 

MISS COODWILLIE. Without seeing my brother ? 

LUCY. I should prefer that. 

MISS COODWILLIE. With no explanations i He would follow 
you by the next train. 

LUCY. You can tell him what I did. That will cure him. 

MISS COODWILLIE (who Secretly does not believe that it would 
cure him). How do I know that he will not follow you still ? 

LUCY {eagerly). You think he might forgive me i 

MISS COODWILLIE (dissembling). Never ! 

LUCY. No, no ! He has such a scorn of guile. He has said 
to me that guile is the one thing in a woman that he would 
never overlook. 

MISS COODWILLIE. And it is true. He is coming. 

LUCY. Let me go, 

MISS COODWILLIE (cumungly). Stop I There is a better way. 
He need not despise you. 

LUCY (eagerly). Oh ! 

MISS COODWILLIE. I need tell him nothing. It wiU be 
sufficient if you simply say to him that you don’t love him. 

LUCY. Don’t love him ! How could he look at me and 
believe the words ? 

MISS COODWILLIE. It would be best for him. Miss White. 

LUCY. Very well. 

(Enter professor.) 

PROFESSOR. Agnes, you have not seen Miss Lucy ? 

MISS COODWILLIE. Yes. (Indicating her.) 

PROFESSOR. Miss Lucy t 1 see Agnes has been speaking 
to you about me. There is no hope for me, Agnes ? 

MISS COODWILLIE. It is foT her to say, Tom. Is there any 
hope for him. Miss White? 

LUCY. No ! 
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FR 0 FBS 80 R. You oould not — perhaps — in time 

MISS cooDwiLUB. Could you, Miss White i 

LUCY. No 1 

(aones gpts to TOM to umdt imn.) 

PROFESSOR. Not now, dear. (To lucy) I — I — how could 
I have been so presumptuous ? Forgive me, Miss Lur^. 
(professor gees into house.) 

Mus GOODWiLUE. You have done well. {Rather hard still) 
And now there is nothing further to keep you here. 

LUCY (looUng round saMy). No, it *s all over——— (j 
ally) I did not tell him I was going away. 

miss ooodwilub. It is not necessaty now. I will 
and he will understand. Good-bye. 

(lucy hesitates.) 

LUCY. I have hurt him so. Why shouldn’t I tell him what 

I did and let him decide. Perhaps he (iSAe nukes a mow 

snent e^er hisu and hesitates.) 

miss ooodwillib (celdlyy though ksmoing tins nu^ ruin her 
plans). Very well, go in and tell him — ^but I should have 
diought it was best to leave him thinking well of you. 

LUCY. I will go. You are very hard. 

MISS OOODWILUB. Yes, I am hard. Good-bye, Miss White. 
I unsh you well. 

(miss ooodwillib gees into house, lucy ssuets benders, 
who enters with a letter, a lantern, and a wheelbarrow.) 

t.ucY. Henders, I am going to London by to-night^ mail. 
Will you take my 1^ to the station 1 

BENDERS. I will — I ’ll take it on my barrow. Are you 
leaving for good. Miss ? 

LUCY. Yes — for good. 

BENDERS. Miss Lucy, bide a wee — ^here ’s a queer sort of 
a letter. I wonder if you could make head or tail of it ? 

LUCY. You want me to read it ? 

BENDERS. Ay. 

(lucy sits dorm at gate and reads letter, puxsded.) 

LUCY. I dcui’t understand. Whose letter is this f 

BENDERS. That ’s the query. I found it. 

LUCY. In this envelope ? 

BENDERS. No ! That ’s a dean envdqre I put it in j the 
real envelope was all tattered. 
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LUCY. But there was an address on it ? 

HENDBRS. No, the writing was faded off it. 

LUCY. I can’t guess who it is for. Have you read it ? 

HENDBRS. Just the little words. 

LUCY. It begins : ‘ My beloved one,’ and ends ‘ Yours 
till death. Bob.’ 

MENDERS. Ay, ay — ^that sounds like swearing. 

LUCY. Listen ! {Reads) ‘ My Beloved One ! At last, 
at last I am able to ask you the question I had no right to ask 
while I was a penniless man. But you always knew that you 
were all the world to me, and that I came out here to try to 
make a home that you could share. It has been a long struggle, 
but I have conquered, and so I can ask you : will tou be my 
wife ? ’ 

MENDERS. Can it be somebody after Effie ? 

LUCY. There is a good deal more, and then it ends : * It 
may be that I am too late. If so, dear Agnes, do not answer 
this and I will understand. But grant that I am in time. 
Yours till death. Bob.’ 

MENDERS. Agnes — Bob ! {Heavily) It sounds to me as 
if it was some man, name of Bob, writing to a woman, name of 
Agnes. 

LUCY. * P.S. — Address me to 41 Fourth Street, Melbourne.’ 

MENDERS. That ’s Australia. 

LUCY. I can’t make out the date. 

MENDERS. But it nuiun be many years old, for the letter* 
box hasna been used for ages. 

LUCY. What letter-box ? 

MENDERS. The Professor’s old letter-box, whaur I found it 

LUCY. You found it irr—— Ah, it must be letter I 

MENDERS. You ken wha it ’s to ? 

LUCY. I believe I do. But how could it have lain unseen 
in the letter-box all these years i 

MENDERS. The letter-box was lined wi’ zinc, and the letter 
had slipped between the zinc and the wood. It never would 
have been found but for my cleverness in breaking the bent 
Wha is ^e. Miss i 

LUCY. I have no ri^t to tell you. 

MENDERS. But I give you the 

LUCY. No, no, Henders 1 
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HENDERS. What are you to do with it ? 

LUCY, I am to hand it on to its rightful owner. There 
shall be one woman happy to-night, at any rate. She has 
waited a very long time for it. No, that seems a harsh way of 
doing it. I ’ll give it to the Professor and then he can break 
the dear news to her, 

HENDERS. To her ? Is it someone he kens ? 

LUCY. Henders, you ’ll need all your time to take my box 
to the station. 

(Exit HENDERS. LUCY Writes something on letter, ^t 
same time miss goodwxllie appears in the room, lighf^ 
ing lamp, lucy goes to side and calls ‘ effie ’ two kr 
three times, miss goodwillie hears and comes to 
window suspiciously, effie comes out.) 

EFFIE. It *s you. Miss White ? 

LUCY. Give this letter to the Professor. 

EFFIE (eagerly), A secret letter. 

LUCY. It is very important. 

EFFIE. Oh, Miss White, I ’ve been guessing that you and 
him is fond o’ one another. Is it a love-letter ? 

LUCY. Yes — it is — a love-letter. 

(miss goodwillie nods significantly, retires from window.) 

EFFIE. Then I ’ll no let her see it, for she would just tear 
it up. 

LUCY. Tear it up ! If she did that she would deprive herself 
of the dearest pleasure life now holds for her. 

EFFIE. How could that be ? 

LUCY. It isn’t our affair, Effie. 

EFFIE (taking letter). A love-letter. I ’ve often heard o’ 
them, but this is the first I ’ve ever seen. Love ’s a fine thing, 
Miss White. 

LUCY. Yes, Effie, and I hope you will have abundance 
ofit. 

EFFIE (sadly). I ’m doubtin’ it ’s not for common folk like 
me, Miss. We have our wistful hopes, but in the end we maun 
just tak’ what we can get. 

LUCY. You mustn’t talk of Henders in that way, you know. 

EFFIE. I would never talk of Henders in that way, Miss 
White. He was the wistful hope, 1 was speaking of Pete. 1 ’ll 
give the Professor your letter. 
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LUCY. Thank you, EfEe. 

(lucy goes and effie stands gazing at letter,) 

MISS GOODWXLLiE {appearing at window), Effie, give me that 
letter. 

EFFIE {concealing it). What letter, ma’am ? 

MISS GOODWXLLIE. Miss White’s letter to the Professor. 

EFFIE. But it ’s a — it ’s a 

Miss GOODWXLLIE. A love-letter. Yes, I heard her. Give 
it me at once. 

(effie hands up letter and re-enters house, miss good- 
WILLIE is tempted to read letter^ then tears it in two and 
is about to do so again when professor enters room. 
He is now in his old coat^ etc,) 

professor. What are you doing, Agnes ? 

MISS GOODWILLIE (slipping letter into her pocket). Nothing. 
(He sits at window sighing. She watches him,) 

Is it as bad as that, Tom ? (Goes to him^ hand on shoulder.) 

professor. Pretty bad, Agnes. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Tom, you and I used to be all in all to 
each other. 

PROFESSOR. We must be so again, Agnes. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. I have always tried to make you happy. 

PROFESSOR. You have been my guardian angel all my life. 

miss GOODWILLIE. I am so proud of you, Tom. 

PROFESSOR. In the dark days, Agnes, I should have lost 
heart but for you. Three times I made an advance — and three 
times I had to begin the world over again. But at last, 
I triumphed by the grace of God and the faith of one 
woman ! 

MISS GOODWXLLIE. Ah, Tom ! 

PROFESSOR. Help me to be brave again, Agnes. 

miss GOODWILLIE. There is your book to finish. (Gets his 
MSS.) 

PROFESSOR. Ah, work, work, there is nothing like it. 
Work is the only woman for me ! The sparkling face of her, 
Agnes, when she opens your eyes of a morning and cries, * Up, 
up, we have a glorious day’s toil before us.’ I have run ba(^ 
to her from dinners and marriages and funerals. How often 
she and I have sat up through the night on tiptoe, so as not to 
wake the dawn I 
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MISS GOODWiLLiE {getting his papers). And I will be your 
amanuensis again, Tom. 

professor. For to-night. We must not ask Miss Lucy to 
come to-night. {Sweetly) Don’t you think it is a very pretty 
name — Miss Lucy ? 

(miss GOODWILLIE gpes to tobacco jar and fills his 
pipe.) 

Look for page 141 B, Agnes. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. There, Tom. {Handing him pip^ and 
lighting it.) Just as I used to do. 

PROFESSOR. Ah, Agnes ! 

MISS GOODWILLIE. I shall sit here. 

PROFESSOR. Just as you used to do. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Did you say 141 B ? 

PROFESSOR. Yes, read out, and I ’ll correct as we go 
along. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. * The machine consists of two glass 
discs, jf and D, carefully covered with a fine varnish — ^a fine 
varnish. The plate D is somewhat larger than the plate 
Are you listening, Tom ? 

PROFESSOR. I forgot for a moment. This is in — in Miss 
Lucy’s handwriting. Her writing is very like herself, don’t 
you think ? 

MISS GOODWILLIE. * The plate D is stationary and is kept 
in its place by four circular grooved rings of vulcanite placed 

in horizontal ’ Tom, do you feel as if you couldn’t live 

without her ? 

PROFESSOR. Who am I, Agnes, that I should ask so much 
of God ? I must not be a selfish man. Agnes, do you 
remember James Spens who used to be my great friend when 
we were boys f 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Of course. He is a smith now. His 
smithy is only a few miles from here. 

PROFESSOR. I passed it to-day. I had a talk with him about 
auld lang syne. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. He is tremendously proud of your suc- 
cess, Tom. 

PROFESSOR {simply). Is he ? Yes, I think he said that. I 
saw his wife, also, and a pair of such splendid children. I knew 
which of us two had been a success, Agnes. 
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MZ8S oooDWiLLiE {tnoved^ but going an). * Horizontal gfkss 
rods which — ^which ’ 

(professor’s head sinks on table* She is affected but 
tries to go on.) 

‘arc connected by ’ {She gives way, rises, produces 

Utter, looks sadly at it, hands it to him.) Tom ! I haven’t been 
fair to you. 

professor. What is this ? (Eagerly) From Lucy ? 

MISS GOODWILUE. YeS. 

(Her back is now towards him. He reads letter to himself, 
and you see from his face how it affects him.) 

MISS GOODwiLLiE (stUl with back to him). Is it-— a dear letter, 
Tom ? 

professor. It is, indeed, 

MISS GOODWILLIE. I ’ll tty to be glad. 

PROFESSOR. Agnes, do you know what is in this letter ? 

MISS GOODWILLIE. I Can guess. 

PROFESSOR. You could nevcr guess, dear sister. Look, 
do you see what Miss Lucy has written on it : ‘ Found 
in the old letter-box between the lining and the wood- 
work.’ 

(He hands it to her and she reads.) 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Tom, do you think — it can be ? 

PROFESSOR. It is Bob Sandeman’s letter at last ! 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Renders must have found it. (She reads.) 
Tom, he was true to me ! 

PROFESSOR. To think of it lying in that box all these years, 
and now Bob is dead. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. But he was true to me ! 

PROFESSOR. And does that make such a difference, Agnes ? 
MISS GOODWILLIE. Difference I Oh, Tom ! 

PROFESSOR. Dear sister ! 

(They embrace.) 

If only Bob’s letter hadn’t come too late. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Too late for me, Tom, but not too late 
for you. 

PROFESSOR. How Can it affect me ? (Softly) Agnes, you 
thought it was from Miss Lucy to me. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. She knew it was my letter and she let 
me have it. How good of her. 
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Professor. Of course she did, Agnes. She is as fond of 
you as you are of her. 

dboDWiLUE. Courage, Tom, 1 am going to see her 

now. 

PROFESSOR. But what difference can it make to me, Agnes ? 
MISS GOODwiLUB. Y ou shall see, you shall see. Oh, Tom, 
I nearly tore it up. {Exit into house.) 

PROFESSOR. But why i 

(professor shakes head hopelessly, menders c^es, 
toheeling barrow containing luggage. He whmles 
* cauAomly for serve., professor looks osit of window imd 
tees fdm.) \ 

Whose luggage is that, Henders ? 

BENDERS. Miss White’s. 

PROFESSOR. What 1 Where are you taking it ? 

RENDERS. To the station. 

PROFESSOR. Miss White is going away ? 

BENDERS. Did you no ken ? 

PROFESSOR. Wait a moment. I am coming out. 

{As he goes effie comes out.) 

BENDERS. Effie, the Professor didna ken Miss Lucy was 
going away. 

EFFIE. Going away ? I didna ken myself. 

BENDERS. What can be her meaning i Dagont ! Men 

are reasonable beings, but women 

EFFIE. What are women ? 

BENDERS. Well, the most I can say for them is that they 
are beings a^ble of reason. 

(professor comes out.) 

PROFESSOR. Where is Miss White going ? 

BENDERS. To London, she said. 

PROFESSOR. Impossible ! 

BENDERS. You Can ask hersel’, for she’s coming ahint 
me. 

PROFESSOR. Ha ! (Exit.) 

EFFIE. I ’ll tell you a pretty thing. He ’s in love wi’ her. 
BENDERS. As I am wi’ you. 

EFFIE. Away wi’ you, I ’m Pete’s property. 

BENDERS. But you would rather be mine. 

EFFIE. That may be. 
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HENDERS. It must be ! It ’s human natur\ There are 
some men born wi* a power over women that no lassie can 
resist. They are what may be called dead shots. Now, Effie, 
I am far frae vain, but you canna deny that I am one o^ these 
men 1 

EFFiB. I canna deny it. 

HENDERS. Exactly ! But when the like o* me wants a 
thing, he has to get it. Now you are the thing I want. 

BFFIE. I like the sound of you fine, but I ’m promised to 
Pete. 

HENDERS. I have been working on Pete, and, as you ken, 
he wants to cry off. 

EFFiE. You Ve been slow in coming to me. 

HENDERS. Just because I want to make Pete pay for his 
impudence. And pay in cash — I *m a practical man. 

EFFIE. Renders, if you and me — it would be fine ! 

HENDERS. And it’s to be. YouVe my darlin*, EfEe, 
what am I to you ? 

EFFIE. Nothing so long as I *m promised to Pete. Here *s 
the Professor coming with Miss Lucy. 

HENDERS. Quick, give me a kiss. 

EFFIE. Na, I ’m Pete’s as yet. You have no rights. 

HENDERS. I ’ll have the rights before the nine o’clock bell 
rings, but I would like to kiss you once without the rights. 

EFFIE. Ay, weel, I ’ll be true to Pete till nine o’clock. 
(Sffftfy) But I ’ll keep what you ’re wanting ready for you, 
Renders. 

(effie goes into house. As benders goes^ professor 
and LUCY enter ^ 

PROFESSOR, Of course, if you are determined to leave us— * 
we must let you go. Miss Lucy. 

LUCY. It is better so. 

PROFESSOR. I have driven you away. 

LUCY. No— I — I virant to go. 

PROFESSOR. If I had only kept my presumption to myself. 

LUCY. You arc everything that is good and noble. 

PROFESSOR. Good and noble ! If you onl]|r knew what I 
think of myself. 

LUCY. I know so well. You think you are quite old, 
don’t you ? and entirely without personal attraction f 
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PROFESSOR. Of course I know I am getting old — and I 
was alwap very plain. It doesn’t matter now, but it used to 
depress me when I suddenly saw my face in a looking-glass. 1 
would have had quite a different youth if there had been no 
looking-glasses. 

LUCY. And you are very dull, aren’t jrou ? 

PROFESSOR. I have been a dull man all my life. My 
students laugh at my absent-mindedness. Children in the street 
mimic my ungainly ways. Pity when children don’t like y^u. 
Pity 1 Can’t be helped 1 '> 

LUCY. You are quite sure that in the eyes of my discerning 
sex you could never compete with pretty young gentlemen in 
tall, stiff collars i 

PROFESSOR {sadly). 1 can’t wear tall collars. Miss Lucy, 
can’t wear them, {jfnxieusly) If you think you could like me 
better in a tall collar 

LUCY. No, indeed, I wouldn’t. 

PROFESSOR. Missed his chance, missed his chance. I never 
knew what to say to any woman but you, Lucy. I liked to 
see them if they were pretty and they didn’t know that I knew 
whether they were pretty or not, but I always knew. Miss 
Lucy, you won’t believe it, but I once had a smile — quite a 
nice smile. 

LUCY. A smile 1 

niOFESSoR. It was when I was at school. It was a mixed 
school, girls as vrell as boys, you know. And the girls had a 
plebiscite about which boy had the sweetest smile — and I 
won 1 Queer 1 Made me self-conscious, and I have never 
smiled since. 

LUCY. You would win for the sweetest smile to-day. 

PROFESSOR. Kind, Miss Luty, but no good. Curmudgeon 
now. 

LUCY. Don’t. 

PROFESSOR. I had nothing to offer you worth having. 
Only this bent form for your youthful one, only this crabbed 
£ioe for yours so beautiful ; such a &oe without guile you 
have. Miss Lut^. 

(She qidvm.) 

It was no bargain for an honourable man. 

LUCY. Without guile. Ah, if onl y (She turns awt^.) 
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PROFESSOR. I see ever 3 rthing clearly now, why I was so 
light-hearted in the Held to-4ay, why I jumped those com-stooks. 
It was my youth come to me at last. I had no youth at the age 
when I should have had it. I passed it by in my eagerness for 
science ; I was engrossed in science when I should have been 
jumping the stooks. The things we have missed come not back 
to man nor woman. Very sad. Now I see that every man 
must love once, for it is his birthright, but if we do not seize 
it at the right age, we can only love, we cannot make others 
love us — ^we have forgotten the way. 

LUCY. You hurt my heart. 

PROFESSOR. I must not do that. I have been presumptuous, 
but I am not going to whine because I cannot pluck the stars. 
And when the great glory that I have missed comes into your 
life there is no one who will rejoice more heartily than the old 
Professor. It has not come yet i 
{She can't answer.) 

Ah 1 I believe it has ! Has it. Miss Lucy i 

LUCY. Yes. 

PROFESSOR. And he loves you i How could he help it. 

LUCY. He loves me because he does not know me as 
I am. 

PROFESSOR. Because he does know, you mean. Am I not 
to be told his name ? 

LUCY. No ! 

PROFESSOR. Ah, but I can picture him, and he is not un- 
gainly and absent-minded, and he does not wear a &ded velvet 
coat. Miss Lucy, do not weep for me ; see how glad your news 
has made me, and when the wedding-bells are ringing I shall 
be there to give you avray, and with a face so happy in your 
happiness that I — ^that I— — 

LUCY. Good-bye. 

PROFESSOR {taking her hand). You see, I am not — ^not 
breaking down. Grod-bye, Miss Lucy ! Miss Lucy ! 

{He tries to smile, lucy goes. He waves to her^ then 
sits on seat sadly, miss goodwillib comes out, wearing 
bonnet.) 

MISS goodwillib. I thought you were in the house, Tom# 

PROFESSOR. You arc not going to sec Miss Lucy, Agnes ? 

loss QooDwiLUB. Ycs, I am. 
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PROEBSSOR. Then you are going the wrot^ way. 

(She turns.) 

She is leaving us, Agnes. 

BOBS oooDWiuiB. No, she is not. 

PROFESSOR. She has gone. 

MISS oooDwiLUB. Passed ! 

PROFESSOR. She is going to London. 

(cosens enters room.) 

MISS OOODWILUB (looking at watch). I have just time. 

PROFESSOR. You are going to the station to say good-bye to 
her ? 

MISS OOODWILUB. I am going — ^to the station. 

COSENS (appearing at window). Are you coming in, Tom ? 

PROFESSOR. Yes. (Enters house.) 

MISS OOODWILLIB. Doctor Cosens, tell him what I have 
been telling you— about my treatment of Lucy. 

C08BN8. Good ! (Closes window and pulls down hUnd and 
moves lamp.) 

(benders comes on, wheeling empty barrow.) 

MISS OOODWILUB. You have b^n to the station with Miss 
White’s luggage i 

BENDERS. Ay 1 

Mos OOODWILUB. Then go to the station again and bring 
it back. 

(She goes. Enter pete.) 

BENDERS. Did you hear that, Pete — first take the luggage 
to the station. Se^nd, bring it back. Dagont, women is a 
mysterious sex. They are the most mysterious sex I ken. 

PETE. They ’re terrible dangerous. They have no pity. 

BENDERS. There ’s one has had pity on you. It ’s queer to 
think you ’ll soon be Pete Maclean, the married man. 

PETE. Woe is me, Henders. 

(pete offers Ks sntff-mill.) 

RENDERS. Have you been singing love songs to Effie at hor 
window, Pete ? 

PETE. Far fne it 

RENDERS. You are looking ^e very picture of a proud and 
ha{q>y lover. 

PETE. I dinna feel like that. Hendere, I have come to offer 
her nqr eight-day dock to let me off. 
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HENDERS. Marriage scares you ? 

PETE. The thought o’t puts me in a sweat o’ terror. 

HENOERS. And no wonder. But she’ll no let you off, 
Pete — ^unless. 

FETE. Unless f If you could see any way out ? 

HENDERS. Unless you can get another man to take your 
place. 

PETE. Oh, Henders, ifj/ou would only — ^will you. Menders ? 

HENDERS. Me tak’ her f 

PETS. Henders, I always thought she was made for you. 

HENDERS. Did you now f 

PETE. She ’s a noble critter, Henders — what a neat waist 
she has. There ’s scarcely her equal at baking or washing, and 
she ’s a wonder wi* her needles. To have a canty bit stocky o’ 
a wifey at your own fireside, man — to see her smiling at the 
door — m hear her singing about the hoose I Take her, 
Henders ! Take her, man 1 

HENDERS. Pete, rather than see you suffer, I am willing to 
make this sacrifice. 

PETE. Henders 1 I *11 be your best man 1 

HENDERS. But, of course, this arrangement will cost you 
something. 

PETE. My eight-day dock for a marriage present. 

HENDERS. Ay, to Effie. But what will your marriage 
present to me be ? 

PETE. To you ? 

RENDERS. That butter di^ o* yours is a bonny thing — I ’ll 
take the butter dish. Also your picture o* Bobby Bums sitting 
on a tree pla 3 dng the concertina, also six knives and forks, also 
a ^pade, a^ three sackfuls o’ potatoes. 

PETE. On]rthing else ? 

RENDERS. Ay, that new china ^ittoon o’ jtours takes my 
fancy. Now, as a sin^e man, you have no need for a q>ittoon, 
so I ’U take it. 

PETE. I ’ll rather many her mysel’. 

RENDERS. Very well, good night to you, Pete. (Murmurs) 
Pete Madean, the marri^ man. 

PETE. Henders ! 

RENDERS. What I 

PETS. I — ^1-^di, Henders man, you can have them. 
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HBMDBRS. That *s richt. It ’s a bargain, then ? 

FBTB. It ’s a baigain. 

(Thty snuff’, hbndbrs giving his snuff-bax this time.) 
HBNDBRS. nicht to ye, Pete. 

PBTB. Good nicht to you, Henders. 

{Exit HBNDBRS. PBTB loeks after lum, then calls to 
BFPIB, who comes out.) 

PBTB. Effie 1 

BPTiB. Quick, Pete, tell me, am I yours or his ? 

PBTB. His. 

(bffib’s face beams, henders is heard whistling.) 
Listen to the boldness of him ! 

(bffie is going.) 

Whaur are you going, Effie ? 

BFPIB. I have just time to give Henders something before 
die nine o’clock bell rings ; (Meaning the lass) something that 
he would rather have than all the eight-day clocks in the county. 
PBTB. What can that be i 

BFFiB. You *11 never know — you poor, ^iritless critter. 
(She goes.) 

PBTB (beunUered and rather fond of her). Have I made an 
awful mistake i Effie, Effie woman ! 

(The tusu o'clock bell begins to strike in distarue. He goes 
tuensUy. When the bell has ceased, miss goodwilue 
and LUCY estter.) 

LUCY (looking at cottage). I never expected to see it again. 
Miss Gt^wilUe, if you had not told me I could not have 
believed that he would forgive me for deceiving him so shame- 
lessly in the field. 

MISS GOODWiLLiB. Lucy, I have a confession to make to you. 
He does not know of that. 

LDcr. Oh ! You said you had told him ! 

soss oooDwiLUB. It was my only way to get you back. 

LOCY. You have deceived me ! 

MISS OOODWILUB. He is so unhappy, Lucy, and my letter is 
a voice from the dead, telling me not to part true lovers. Lucy 
dear, it rests with you to say that Bob’s last letter to me was 
not written in vain. Go inside to him. 

LUCY. If I do, I must tell him all. 

MM OOODWILUB. It *s not necessary. 
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LUCY. It is necessary for me. I could never look him in the 
face again, if I didn’t first tell him all. 

MI88 GOODwiLLiE. Then tell him * all,’ and be thankful it 
is so little you have to tell him. 

LUCY. Little ! 

MISS GOODWiLLis. You have only brought him to his senses 
by a naughty trick. The Humane Society should give you a 
medal. 

LUCY. ^ I would never overlook guile in a woman,’ those 
were his words. 

MISS GOODWILLIS. It is your part to make him eat them. 

LUCY. You said yourself, he would never forgive me. 

MISS GOODWiLLiE. Pooh ! I was just taking advantage of 
your being an emotional goose. You are a sensible woman in 
other matters, but a goose is what you have been about this. 
You wouldn’t be half-way to London before you saw that all 
you have done is the merest trifle. 

LUCY. He will be so — ^amazed. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. He will, indeed ! And then how he will 
chuckle I If he is the good fellow I think him. 

LUCY. No, no ! 

MISS GOODWILLIE. And then he will shout for me to come 
and hear what a clever Miss Lucy it is ! Go ! 

LUCY. I ’m so frightened. You don’t think it would be 
better if I just went and drowned myself ! 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Here is something for luck. {Kisses her.) 
He thinks Lucy White is the loveliest name in the world. Tell 
him you are getting tired of it. 

{Enter lucy into house, m^ss goodwillie produces her 
tom letter to read. She heat, 'rtoices, glances at window^ 
full of curiosity. Enter sir Ga. ^rge, lady gilding, 
and DOWAGER.) 

DOWAGER. Miss Goodwillic, let us congratulate you. 

LADY GILDING. On youf meiciful escape from the woman 
White. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Thank you. Won’t you sit down ? It 
is so pleasant out of doors. 

{They sit. She stands, with glances at window.) 

sir GEORGE. We met the man. Renders, a quarter of an 
hour ago wheeling her luggage to the sution. 
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lADY GILDING. And wc cHmbed the little hill and watched 
her train go oiF. 

MISS GOODwiLLiB. Oh, indeed ! 

SIR George. Is the Professor at home ? 

MISS goodwillie (who is taking eager peeps at window). 
Yes. But he is — very busy just now. 

LADY gilding. He has reached an important point in his 
labours, has he not ? 

MISS goodwillie. a very important point. 
dowager. And how is he getting on ? ^ 

MISS goodwillie. I *m not sure ; I wish I knew. \ 

(cosens comes to gate.) \ 

COSBNS. Good evening, all. 
sir GEORGE. Perhaps the Doctor can tell us. 

LADY GILDING. We are asking. Doctor, how the Professor 
is getting on ? 

COSENS. He sent me out this moment to tell Miss Good- 
willie that he is getting on famously. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. You really mean that. Doctor ? 

COSENS. I mean it. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Then it is all right. 

DOWAGER. I am so glad. 

SIR GEORGE. We have been congratulating Miss Good- 
willie on sending Miss White back to London. 

COSENS. Ah ! (Looks at miss goodwillie.) 

(The figures of professor and lucy care seen tn shadow 
on blind, cosens, where he is standings sees them. 
MISS goodwillie sees also. The others^ being seated 
beneath window ^ do not see.) 

LADY gilding. 1 hor he is not missing her. 
cosens. Not in th . least. 

(professor is seen^ in shadow^ putting fingers through 
Lucy’s hear.) 

D 9 WAGER. She is in her right place, at last ! 

(lucy is seen with head on professor’s chest.) 
cosens. She is 1 

MISS GOODWILLIE. She is. And now I have something 
to tell you all. I want Tom to marry. 

DOWAGER. Mildred ! 

LADY GILDING. Mamma I 
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MI8S oooDWiLUB. What is more, the woman I should 
like to see him married to» is — very near him at this 
moment. 

DOWAGER. George ! 

MISS OOODWILUB. I believe she loves him. 

DOWAGER. She does I Oh 1 You make me so happy. 
(COSBNS, loho is leaning over the gate, chuckles.) 

Dear Miss Goodwillie, come and sit beside me. 
mss OOODWILUB. With pleasure. 

(professor’s hand is seen opemng vmdow a Bttle.) 

LADY GILDING. What was that i 

miss OOODWILUB. It must be Tom opening his window. 
DOWAOBR. That is where he works, isn’t it ? The last 
time I was in that room he gave me an electric shock. 

cosBNS. You don’t need to be in the room for that. He 
could give you an electric shock, though you were sitting here 
and he upstairs. 

LADY GILDING. How clever ! 

DOWAGBR. I wish he would. 

PROFESSOR. Dearest ! 

(dowaobr rises.) 

suss goodwillie {as if she had heard net/ung). What is it ? 
dowager. 1 thought — I must have been mistaken. 

SIR GBORGB. Miss Goodwillie, the match to which you 
refer will give me complete satis&ction. 

LADY GILDING. It has our warm approval. 

MISS GOODWiLUB. Thank you. 

PROFESSOR. Darling ! 

SIR GBORGB. Do you hear anything i 

DOWAGBR. Not just now — ^but a moment ago 

LADY GILDING. I heard nothing. 

MISS GOODWILUB. Nor I. 

SIR GBORGB. Strange. 

LADY GILDING. I am Sure she will make him a good wife, 
Miss Goodimllie. 

MISS GOODWILUB. I am Certain of it. 

DOWAGBR. How kind you are, dear. 

MISS GOODWILLIE. I only say what I think. Lady Gilding. 
DOWAGBR. Call me ‘ Emily.* 

MISS GOODWILUB. Certainly, if you wish it, Emily. 
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PROFESSOR. For I know now that the greatest gloiy in a 
man’s life is to have his arms round the girl he loves—— 
(lvcy is sten in shadow whispering to him.) 

SIR OBOROB. Mildred 1 

(sir OBOROB, DOWAOBR, and lady oildino stare at 
each ether, cosbns and miss ooodwillib pretend to 
have heard nothing.) 

MISS ooodwillib. I suppose )rou will have all jrour harvest 
in by the end of the week. Sir George ? 

SIR OBOROB. E h a h— oh 1 Yes I Mildred, did you i 
lady oildino. Distinctly. ^ 

DOWAOBR. So did I. 

MISS OOODWILLIB. What is it ? 

SIR OBOROB. Nothing ! 

COSBNS. It will be a pity if the weather breaks down. 
PROFESSOR. Say it again. 

LUCY. I love you. You are sure you forgive me ? 
PROFBSSOR. Quite ! 

DOWAOBR and LADY OILDINO. White ! 

PROFBSSOR. Did you hear an echo just now p 
COSBNS. The corn becomes so draggled in wet weather, 
but I believe the glass says ’ set fair.* 

PROFBSSOR. Forgive your pretending to faint ? Of course 
I do 1 It showed that you loved me so much that you couldn’t 
wait till I discovered for myself that I loved you. Ha, ha, ha ! 
SIR GBORGB. Fudge I 
MISS OOODWILUB. What P 

LUCY. It was the Dowager who gave me the idea. 

LADY GILDING. MaHUlUl ! 

LUCY. And so wc may say that we owe our happiness to 
the Dowager. 

PROFBSSOR. We must thank her, dear. 

SIR GBORGB. Oh, Emily. 

PROFBSSOR. If the Dowager had not written me that letter, 
you would not be in my arms now, Lucy. 

DOWAGER. I feel sick. 

LADY GILDING. Let US go home, George 1 Good evening ! 
MISS GOODWILUB. Going already ? 

PROFBSSOR. There is one thing in her letter that 1 could 
not make out P 
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ACT III.] The Professor's Love Story 

DOWAGER {alarmed). Come away. 

PROFESSOR. It is this — after her signature, there are three 
crosses. What can they mean ? 

LUCY. Three crosses ! Oh ! 

LADY GILDING. Mamma ! 

(sir GEORGE and LADY GILDING gO.) 

MISS GOODwiLLiE. Any message to Lucy — ^Emily ? 
DOWAGER {after seeing the humour of it and bursting into 
laughter). Tell her, with my love, that I should like to slap her. 
{Exit.) 

(cosENS laughs. MISS GOODWILLIE goes to seat and sits.) 
COSENS. And the beauty of it is that those two upstairs 
have not an idea that they have put a whole family to flight ! 
Hullo, Tom ! 

{Enter professor and lucy.) 

PROFESSOR {in garden). Doctor, this is my wife. 

(lucy whispers to him.) 

Ah — ah — not yet. 

COSENS. I congratulate you both heartily. 

LUCY. But how about his illness, Doctor? Hadn't you 
better prescribe something for him ? Quinine, for instance ? 
MISS GOODWILLIE. She had you there. 

COSENS. She zlvezys has me. 

(professor and lucy come out of gate.) 

Where are you going, Tom ? 

professor. We think — I thought — I thought — ^that is— — 

LUCY. He means — I mean — ^we — ^we mean 

miss GOODWILLIE. They arc going out for a walk, 
cosens {slyly). Good — I ’ll come with you. 

PROFESSOR. But — ^but — ^wc — ah 

LUCY. I — ^he — ^we thought— 

COSENS. Oh, I am not tired. 

PROFESSOR. Dick, I won’t let you come, 

MISS GOODWILLIE. OAF you go. 

COSENS. You must put on your frock-coat, Tom. 

LUCY. I like him b^t in the old coat. 

COSENS. Put up her parasol to keep the sun off her, Tom. 
(professor is doing so when he remembers there is no 
sun.) 

MISS GOODWILLIE. Take him away, Lucy. 

E 
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COSBN8. Hie ! Hadn*t you better both come back and 
have an hour at the book ? 

PROFESSOR. What book ? 

COSENS. Y our great book. 

(professor snaps his fingers, cosens laughs, lucy 
and PROFESSOR go off. effie and henders pass in 
solemn ecstasy^ he with his arm round her waist. They 
dm*t see cosens and miss goodwillie who have gone 
in at gate, cosens looh up to trees and whistles l^e a 
bird to its mate. An unseen bird replies, cosens 
MISS goodwillie smile to each other ^ but the bird'^aoes 
on.) 
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ACT I 


ScBNB : Caddam Wood on a moonlight evening in May. Time : 
about 1830, A wood fire is burning on the ground. At the 
fire sits Tammas Whamond and Snecky Hobart asleep. Bob 
Dow patrols, carrying a pike, on rocks. They wear corduroy 
and weavers’ night-caps, etc. At back is seen the further part of 
the town of Thrums. The wood rises at back to suggest that 
the nearer part of the town lies in hollow below. All the lights 
of the town are out except in five windows. As Dow patrols 
he shivers with cold. Joe Cruickshanks, another weaver, 
descends tree. When near the ground he jumps. Dow, startled, 
runs at him with raised pike. 

DOW. Wha is that ? 

CRUICKSHANKS {drawing hack). Lay down your pike. It *s 
only me. 

DOW. As sure as death, Joe Cruickshanks, I thought it was 
the red-coats. {Grounds pike.) Is all quiet ? 

CRUICKSHANKS {going to fire). The whole countr3rside lies as 
still as salt. And not a red-coat to be seen for miles around. 
Rob, if I had been a red-coat, what would you have done ? 

DOW {fiercely). Brained you ! 

CRUICKSHANKS. My cectie, Rob Dow, for a religious man, 
you ’re a fierce character. 

DOW {threateningly). Do you say I ’m no a religious man i 
(cruickshanks draws back in fear^ then moves a step. 
DOw’s expression changes.) 

Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth 

CRUICKSHANKS {following Aiiw, pusszled). What ’s that ? 

DOW {turmng slowly to cruickshanks). I promised him if 
I was in a fury to repeat these names and then he said my passion 
would have passed away. {Humbly) Joe, 1 ’m ashamed o’ mysel’. 
{Gaxes at town.) 


I8S 
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CRincKSHAMKs {looting after tint, amazed at his sincerity). 
This beats cock-fighting. 

(The unseen town clod bepns to strike ten.) 

{At tlurd strike) Ten o’clock, my watching is ended. {Heaps 
sticks on fire.) 

{fVhile the clock strikes, sergeant davidsom and another 
Soldier enter stealthily on rocks. At sight of watchers, 
DAVIDSON signs to Soldier to retire. Soldier and 
DAVIDSON retire. Clock stops.) 

CRtncKSHANKS. Wake up, Snecky — Tammas, wake ^p ! 
{Shaking them.) \ 

WHAMOND {a very stem tall man). Is all quiet ? 

CRtncKSHANKS. All ’s quiet. We need have no fear o* the 
red-coats coining this night. 

WHAMOND. Whaur is Rob Dow ? 

CRtncKSHANKS. There he stands, watching the lights o’ the 
town go out. Rob Dow, the bonny swearer that was, and now 
not so much as one lonely damn on him I 

WHAMOND {sternly). Joe Cruickshanks, swear not at all. 

DOW {who had taken Ids cap off while clock was striking 
and has it now in his hand). I wasna watching the lights o’ 
the toon go out ; 1 was watching one light that winna go out 
for hours. 

WHAMOND {seated at fire and not looting round). Ay, the red 
light — ^that ’s Mr. Dishart’s window. There he sits studying 
&r into the night — a beacon, yes, a shining light to us aU. 

SNECKY (fvAo it an echo whamond). A beacon, ay, it *s 
well said. 

cruickshanks. ItBiiramazesme I The Little Minister — 
that insignificant man — ^hasna been in Thrums a month — and 
yet see what he has made o’ Rob Dow — roaring, drunken, 
cussin’ Rob Dow ! How did he manage it, Rob ? 

DOW. I ’ll tell you. It was the very fiist day he preached 
here. I was in the kirk making ^it of him, when all at once 
he flung out his arm at me like this, and says he sternly, * Come 
forward.’ And when I wouldna budge, the little critter loupit 
out o’ the puli»t and grippit me by the neck : * Thou hulking 
man of sin,’ he roared, as if it were the Day of Judgment, * sit 
down on the stair and listen to me or I ’ll run you out of the 
house of GodI’ Then he shook me like a ist I Itwasgrand. 
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WHAMOND. And ever since that day Rob Dow has been as 
one born again. 

sneCky. He has— oh ay. Drink is a terrible snare, except 
maybe on solemn occasions. 

WHAMOND. I say unto you, drink not at all. But if I did 
touch this thing, it would need a mighty skite of drink to move 
me, something far beyond the possibilities of the likes of you. 

SNECKY. Oh yes, it would, oh yes. 

DOW. But I have a hard tussle wi* myseP yet, when the 
craving for drink is on me. ‘ Send your laddie, send little Micah 
for me at any hour of the day or night,* he said, * and I *11 come 
to you straight and sit wi* you the long night through * — and 
by God, he has kept his word. So now you see what that red 
light is to me. 

WHAMOND. And to all of us. For it means that no tempta- 
tion that is of the earth earthly, will draw Gavin Dishart from 
his heavenly studies. 

{Red light suddenly goes out) 

CRUiCKSHANKS. The light *8 out ! 

{All are taken ahacL) 

SNECKY {rising). Losh, Tammas, what think you does this 
mean ? 

WHAMOND {pulling SNECKY doum again). It only means that 
he has been called awajr on some errand of mercy. 

CRUICKSHANKS {comtng down from rocks). Dinna be so sure ; 
what would you say if it meant he had gone out to meet the 
temptation that is of the earth earthly ? Does that mean a 
woman, Tammas ? 

WHAMOND. Peace, thou blasphemer ! 

DOW {looking at Ins pike^ considering whether he shall strike 
CRUICKSHANKS with it OT not, then /Unging it down he comes down 
to CRUICKSHANKS and takes him by the throat). You leering 
mole-catcher— {Hurling him to ground and threatening.) 

CRUICKSHANKS {dragging himself away, wamingly). Genesis, 
Exodus, Joshua 

DOW, Eh ? {Succumbs.) 

WHAMOND. I say to thee also, Rob Dow, peace — ^make not 
an idol of any man. 

DOW {going towards whamond). You mak* an idol 0* him 
yourseP. 
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WHAMOND (to SNECKY, ashamed). It true ! 

SNECKY (ashamed). I canna help it. 

CRUiCKSHANKS. Ay, ay, lads, you have a terrible faith in 
him, but it doesna keep you frae deceiving him — - 

OMNES. £h ? 

CRUiCKSHANKS. Yes, deceiving him, every one o’ you. 

(All are angry.) 

OMNES. £h ? 

CRUICKSHANKS. What would he say, think you, if he was 
to find out that night after night when his window is a besax>n 
— (AUmcking whamond) — ^yea, a shining light to you all,jrou 
are up here, breaking the law i \ 

(All are shamefaced.) 

WHAMOND. Man’s law ! 

DOW and snecky. Ay, man’s law ! 

(dow sits by fire.) 

CRUICKSHANKS. Ay, and ready to break men’s heads. 
This is a simple-looking horn, but what would he say if he 
kent that three blasts on it is to be the signal to the town 
that the red-coats are coming ? Some night when all is 
as still as the grave he ’ll hear this horn blow three times, 
and then he’ll see that sleeping town waken into life and 
his holy congregation gathering to defy the sojers of the 
King. 

OMNES. Ay, to defy them ! 

CRUICKSHANKS. What will he say to that — ^you religious 
critturs ? 

(By this time all the lights in the town are out.) 

DOW (starting up). Whisht ! (Moves on to rocks.) 

WHAMOND. Did you hear anything i 
(whamond and snecky rise.) 

CRmcicsHANKS. Quick ! Quick ! 

(All seize weapons, micah dow, a boy^ runs on excitedly 
up rocks.) 

MICAH (running to dow). Father ! 

DOW. Is it the red-coats ? Joe, the horn ! 

(CRUICKSHANKS picks Up hom and is about to blow.) 

MICAH. No, it ’$ Mr. Dishart. 

WHAMOND. The Minister ! 

MICAH. Now you ’ll catch it, Tammas. 
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WHAMOND {picks Up hts pike and helps with fire)^ Down wi’ 
the horn 1 

(CRUICKSHANKS throws hoTH dtrtVH again.) 

Hide your pikes I 

(micah climbs tree, cruickshanks hides ham in 
mound of leaves^ crosses to fre, helps to trample it ota, 
then gets up on rocks, whamond takes pike, snecky 
does likewise, dow assists with putting out of fire.) 

SNECKY. If he prayS) we Ve done for. 

{Enter gavin sternly^ 

GAVIN {on rocks). Tammas Whamond, all of you— what do 
you here at this hour ? 

WHAMOND {slyly). We just dandered up, Mr. Dishart, to 

have a look at — at (T^ snecky) What is it strangers 

come up here to gape at ? 

SNECKY. The view. 

WHAMOND. Ay, at the view. We saw your light go out, 
sir. Have you come here to look at — at— 

GAVIN. No,IhaveiiotcomeheretolMkattheview. My light 
went out when the news reached me that members of my con- 
gregation were in this wood — armed — and for an illegal purpose. 

SNECKY {slyly). Keep *s a* ! I wonder if it can be Jeems 
Mealmaker and Ekky Curr ? You mind we saw them in the 
wood, Rob ? 

DOW. Ay, we did ! 

GAVIN {^reproachfully). Even you, Rob Dow— even Dow ! 
(dow is in anguish.) 

{Speaks sternly) Liars all I Stand forward ! 

(whamond, SNECKY, and dow do so sullenly but obedient.) 
Now, the truth ! 

WHAMOND {moving forward a step). This, then, is the 
truth. You must have heard o’ the riot that took place afore 
you came to Thrums. The manufacturers suddenly lowered 
the price o’ the web, and what did that mean to a town o’ 
weavers ? It meant starvation. 

GAVIN {sadly). I know. I have had sad proof of it. 

WHAMOND. Was it likely we were to sit dumb under it f 
We rose against them 

DOW {exulting). We made a bonfire o’ Aeir doors and 
windows 1 {Sees gavin looking at him and becomes abject.) 
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WHAMOND. The constables frae Glands came crawling 
into tlie town. Lord Rintoul was wi* them. You ken wha I 
mean ? 

GAVIN. I know he has a great house a few miles from here. 
That is all I know. Is he Scotch ? 

WHAMOND. No, he just English. The man is hardly ever 
here. His hame is in England, but happening to be here the 
now, he maun mix himsel’ up in our affairs, and he cam* into 
the town to read the Riot Act because he is our Baron Bailie j 
but he had got no Either than ‘ George, by the grace of God, 
King of England,* when a clod of earth drove the Riot j^ct 
down his throat. You *re a good shot, Rob 1 ) 

(now is chuckling when he again sees oavin looking at 
him.) 

As for what happened after that we *d better no tell. 

MiCAH. 1 *11 tell ! {Sees now signing to him.) No, I 
winna. 

WHAMOND. I will. They had brought a cart wi* them to 
carry the ring>leaders back to Glamis tied hand and foot. But 
we filled it wi* constables tied hand and foot instead, and we 
carted them back to within a mile of Glamis whaur we tumbled 
them into a field. 

CRUiCKSHANKS (pointing to DOw). And there *8 the religious 
man that drove the cart ! (Laughs.) 

(CAVIN sits by fire.) 

WHAMOND (nmung over to gavin). Is it likely, Mr. 
Dishart, they will let that go unpunished ? No I Rintoul, we 
ken, is greedy for revenge. And, what*s waur. Captain Halliwell 
at the Glamis Barracks is hand and glove vri* him, because he 
wants to marry Rintoul*8 daughter — ^e Lady Barbara. 

SNBCKY. Ay, that *8 the reason 1 

WHAMOND. We have sure word that when next the 
constables come, Halliwell and his red-coats will come wi* 
them, and that *s what we *re watching for here, ni^t after 
night. 

GAVIN (rising). Madmen, would jrou renst trsuned soldiers ? 

0MNB8. Ay, ay 1 

WHAMOND. No, no. 

SNBCKY. No, no. 

WHAMOND. We would just rouse the town so that the men 
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wanted may slip quietly out of it. That would prevent resistance, 
you see— so we are really here in the cause of law and order. 
SMBCKY. So we are 1 (Surprised.) 

GAViM. You children. And for every one wanted now, 
there will be a score brought to justice presently, (fplth a 
gesture) Home, every one of you 1 
(They are ssdlen.) 

Thomas Whamond, you are my chief elder — ^lead the way I 
WHAMONO. No 1 

(OAVTN signs for Km to go. whamono hesitates a little^ 
then gets up fallowed ly smecky.) 

GAVIN. ]^b Dow, are you the man I was so proud of ? 
(now in passion of remorse goes up on to rocks, gavin 
agean signs to them to go. They move a step back.) 
whamond (cofsus down a step — with emphasis). Mr. 
Dishart, it *s much you expect, and we do it — but dinna forget 
this, the more you expect of us, the more shall we expect of 
you. Mind that ! 

(Exit WHAMOND followed ly snbcky. crdickshanks 
follows, threatened by dow. gavin sits down moodily 
on tree trunk, dow stands by tree on rocks.) 

MiCAH (gets off tree and goes timdly). Are you angry wi’ my 
fiither ? 

gavin (gently). No, Micah — but he must not fight, you 
know. 

MICAH (proudly). He hasna been drunk for three weeks. 
(Very boastfsdly) That ’s a father. 

GAVIN (putting arm round Km), Poor boy 1 
DOW. You Ve pitying him — no wonder. 

GAVIN (sighing). No, Rob, I was not pitying Micah. I was 
half wishing, Micah, that I could be a boy again like you. / 
used to play marbles. 

MICAH (amazed). You I 

GAVIN. There is a devil in all of us. Only yesterday, Micah, 
I caught myself going up the Manse stairs two steps at a time. 
MICAH. You did ! 

GAVIN. Once, Rob, when I was a boy I went fishing — on 
the Sabbath day 1 

DOW. The trout aye bite better on the Sabbath. It ’s queer. 
God*s critters tempting decent men. 
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GAVIN. I used to draw comic pictures in mj school-bodcs. 
I am afiaid I liked to be thought funny. (Stglmg,) But it has 
all gone, Rob. The cares of a congregation soon take the 
nonsense out of one. 

(micah Get inm on roci.) 

I suppose it is as well. 

DOW (sorry far him). No, it ’s a shame. We ’re a hard, 
dour set for a man of twenty-one to be put in chaige o*. 

GAVIN. Hard, dour, perhaps. But so needy, you are han^ng 
on to existence by the teeth. When I see you all on the SabUui 
in your poor worn blacks, that to the grand world mighfl be 
an object of mirth, but that I know to be possible to you only 
because of your stru^le to enter God’s house respectably, tnen 
I — I love my congregation, Rob. The men’s battered old lu'^ 
hats, so hard to come by, take on a radiance to me and are about 
the best thing I know. 

DOW. 1 wish I saw you married, Mr. Dishart 

GAVIN. Who would have me, Rob ? 

DOW (gramUy). There ’s not a lady in the land that wouldna 
be proud to be Mistress Gavin Di^rt. (Fitrcely) Did any 
woman ever refuse you ? 

(gavxn shakes his head.) 

I would like to see her try it ! 

MICAH. So would I ! 

GAVIN (sttuGng). I must take you both with me when I go 
a-wooing ! 

DOW. Every member of the congregation would like to go 
wi’ you ! Ay, that ’s another diame. We canna leave you to 
yourself, and here am I as bad as the rest. Come away, Micah. 
Good night, Mr. Dishart. 

GAVIN. Good night, Rob. 

(Exit DOW. uiCKa,foUovmg Mm a fern steps, comet back.) 

MICAH (ntting on ground by Mm). Mr. Dishart, how did you 
{day at bools i 

GAVIN. I remember we made a ring on the ground in this 
way (Turns round on Ms heel), and then we went down like this. 
(Kneels.) Micah, swear you ’ll never tell my elders that you 
saw me playing marbles. 

(They play in dumb shew, without marbles.) 

MICAH. I swear ! 
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GAVIN. Well, you take the marble so, and flick i t — ■■ 

{A woman is heard singing in the distance. They are so 
busy over their game that it goes on for some little time 
before they hear it.) 

What is that i {Risingy takes up his hat and puts it on.) 

MiCAH. It some woman singing in the wood. 

GAVIN {sternly). At this hour ! 

(rob calls MICAH in distance.) 

That is your father calling you, Micah — run ! 

(micah runs up on rocksy looks off down cut.) 

MICAH. I see her — she *s dancing 1 

GAVIN. The wanton ! 

MICAH. She ’s an £g}^tian t 

GAVIN. A gipsy ! Go ! 

(Exit MICAH scared, gavin stands down awaiting the 
gipsy. The singing grows louder and babbie enters sing^ 
ing and dancing in wild joyousness. She is dressed as a 
gipsy with bare feety etc. He standsy transfixed with 
indignatioHy as she enters without seeing him. He extends 
his arm and cries : * Woman ! * She stops abruptly. 
He cries : ‘ Woman, stand forward ! * She flings him 
a kiss and dances off as she had come on. She turns before 
she disappears to beckon to him mockingly. He cries: 
* Woman ! * furiously y and exits in pursuit of her. cruick- 
SHANKS comes stealing on and has begun to ascend trecy 
when BABBIE runs on.) 

BABBIE (to CRUiCKSHANKS fy tree). Are you a Thrums 
man ? — quick, before the Minister comes back. 

CRUICKSHANKS. You — ^you (Comes downy staring at 

her in amazement^ Behears I It ’s her little leddyship I 

BABBIE (distressed). No, no— I am a gipsy. 

CRUICKSHANKS (triumphant). It winna do— I ken you. 
You *re Lord RintouPs daughter, the Lady Barbara — and in 
an Egyptian’s clothes ! (Reprovingly) Your leddyship, does 
your &ther ken o’ this ? 

BABBIE. How did you know me ? I was never in Thrums 
before. 

CRUICKSHANKS. I ’m the only man here that ever saw you. 
I was mole-catching at Rintoul at the time. 

BABBIE. Don’t tell anyone I 
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CRxncKSHANKS {heavily). It noay be my solemn duty. 

BABBiB. When I have done it to save you ! To let Thnuns 
know that the soldiers are coming to-night ! 

CRUiCKSHANKs {aghast). The night ! {Steps back and Inks 

BABBIE. I heard Captain Halliwell and my &ther discussing it. 

CRUICKSHANKS. You Came here to warn us ? 

BABBIE. I don’t quite know what it was that brought me 
here. Just the fun of outwitting them — or to save the {(oor 
weavers — or merely the call of the moon. Did the moon never 
tap on your window and cry, * Come out, Mr. Mole-catche^? ’ 

CRUICKSHANKS. Never ! \ 

BABBIE. * Come out and be mad.’ It does on mine. So I 
slipped into these and came. Stole away 1 We have danced 
together through the woods. 

CRUICKSHANKS. Together 1 There was someone wi’ you ? 

BABBIE. The moon and I. Did I tell ]rou we were mad ? 
We danced, danced, danced. {She dames across stage.) 

(CRUICKSHANKS foUofWS her. Four Soldiers cross at 
back.) 

jCRuickshanks {g^g doom to her — aghast). The sojeis 1 
{Thg crouch doom behind bush. At exit of Soldiers, 
BABBIE rises, cruickshanks cautiously cosnes from 
behind bush.) 

BABBIE. We can’t get into the town now — they are between 
us and it. This is what they are to do. They are to surround 
the town quietly before the constables march into it. How 
far is it from here to the nearest houses of the town f 

cruickshanks. Not a minute. 

BABBIE. A minute! And yet we can’t reach them. Quick, 
is there no way of alarming the people ? 

cruickshanks. The horn 1 {L^s it.) We were to blow 
three blasts on this horn if we saw the red-coats. 

BABBtE. Then blow — blow 1 

cruickshanks. Canny, your leddyship, canny. If I 
were to blow, it might gie the town a chance, but the sojers 
would come back and nab sue. No, no, I ’m off 1 {FSngs down 
horn.) 

babbie. Where to ? 

CRUICKSHANKS. Out o* this countryside. I ’m a sin^e 
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man, and wherever there ’s moles to catch, that ’s hame to 
me. 

BABBIE. You would run away ! 

CRUiCKSHANKS. Ay, and quick. But I ^11 keep your secret 
— ^for you Vc done a glorious thing this night — ^you Ve saved 
Joe Cruickshanks I {Exits qmckly^ 

BABBIE. Coward, coward I 

{Lifts horn and tries to blow it— calls after him : * I 
can’t blow it. Coward I ’ She utters ejaculation tf 
despair, gavin’s voice is heard calling ‘ Woman ! ’) 

He will do ! {Without looting round she sinks to the ground 
concealing honty and covering her face with her hands pretends 
to cry,) Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! 

GAVIN {entering). Woman ! Woman ! {Crosses down to 
her. He is rather breathless.) How dared you mock me ! 
BABBIE. Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! 

GAVIN {a little less sternly). What is your name ? 

BABBIE {as if terrified). Babbie. 

{She speaks Scotch for the remainder of this scene with 
GAVIN, though she had spoken English to cruickshanks.) 
GAVIN. Babbie i Babbie what ? 

BABBIE. Just Babbie. I *m no mairrxed yet ! 

GAVIN. Take care. Stand up. 

{She jumps up hurriedly^ affecting terroTy but still with 
hands over face. The horn is left at her feet.) 

Uncover your face. 

BABBIE. I daurna. It ’s so ugly. 

GAVIN, What difference, think you, does that make to a 
minister ? 

(babbie suddenly drops her hands and pushes out her 
head so that her face is close to his. PausCy in which he 
stares at her in admiration.) 

BABBIE (demurely). I ’m glad you like it. {Turns away.) 
GAVIN {recoiling). I never said 

BABBIE. But what difference does that make to a minister ? 
GAVIN {sternly). Oh 

BABBIE (sinks down again in distress). Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! 
(gavin looks at her in doubt as to whether her grtef is 
genuine. He seems to be melting when she peeps at him 
rogsishly through her fingers.) 
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OAViH. I have sworn to drive all gipsies from these parts. 
This town is hot against them and wirii reason. Begone to 
your associates, and tell them that from me. 

BABBIE (peeping), I wish I could but 1 *ve lost them. I ’ve 

been out telling fortunes {Rises and tsems to him.) Tell 

your fortune, pretty gentleman ? 

GAVIN {stamping). Certainly not 1 

BABBIE. Oh 1 {Cresses to tree tnmk asid sits.) He 's 
angry again 1 Oh 1 Oh ! Oh 1 

GAVIN {t^er pome — mere gently). Come, come, you'arr 
an odd ^rl-^on’t cry. Are you crjring ? 

BABBIE {tearfully). When you speak to me^— {Sniff) 
kindly — {Smiling)^l could near kiss you. 

GAVIN {in a lew vme, after looking hurriedly about lam). 
What did you say ? 

BABBIE. I said — Oh, if I could only blow on the horn i 

GAVIN. What horn ? 

BABBIE. This horn. {Picking it up.) I so often lose my 
way, they gave me this horn to blaw on, so that they could hear 
and come for me. But I canna blaw it. {Crying.) 

GAVIN. Do you think your friends are in the wood i 

BABBIE. I ken my father’s in the wood and my — ^my 
sweetheart 1 {Makes face aside.) But they little think I am 
here 1 

GAVIN. Then I shall blow it for you. 

BABBIE {fbmhffuUy). But could you ? 

GAVIN (fndignantly). Could I ! Give it me. 

{She dees so, and he blows loudly on the horn. Then 
turns proudly to her.) 

There 1 

BABBIE. It was grandly done. 

GAVIN. I wonder if they heard ? 

BABBIE {taking a side glance at the town). I wonder 1 I 
dinna suppose you could blaw louder. It needs a strong man 
to blaw a lusty blast. 

GAVIN (fnSgnantly). I am n strong man. 

{Blows a long blast and, to the cotuealed delight of babbie, 
lights appear.) 

They must have heard that. 

babbie. Again I 
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GAVIN. That must suffice. 

BABBIE. I see the blowing tires you. 

OAVlN. Tires me ! 

{He blows again. One or two other lights go in. Moving 
lights are seen, A drum is heard, gavin listens in 
surprise^ but does net leek round.) 

The town drum — 

{Distant shouts from term eosnmesue.) 
at this hour-very odd ! 

(babbie taps lam demurely on shoulder and points to the 
town where about eight hghts altogether are now visible. 
He leeks and is astounded^ 

I can’t understand it. Did you hear that ? {Leeks down at the 
town — otA is astounded.) Crowds of people are gathering in 
the square. {He comes down a step.) What can it mean ? 

babbie {following him a step). It means that the town is 
rising agin* the sojers. 

GAVIN. Soldiers i There are no soldiers. 

{Bugle sounds the ‘ Double.*) 
babbie. The wood is full o’ them 1 You hear I 
{Drum stops.) 

There’s a chance for them yet. The alarm has been 
sounded. 

GAVIN. What? After I forbade it ! (5/rni^) Who sounded 
the alarm ? 

BABBIE {looking through bush). You did. 

GAVIN. I ? 

BABBIE {pointing). On the horn I 

{Bugle and snilitary drum starts gavin is paralysed 
with cessstemation. The horn drops from his hand. The 
town is stow dimly lit. The rearing efthe mob increases 
in volume, gavin gees threatems^fy efter babbie as 
if he could throttle captain haluwbu is heard 
giving orders.) 

haluwbll {off). Extend to the ri^t 1— open out through 
the whin bushes until you ’re in touch with the flank company. 
babbie. Oh I 

{She fies off. gavin turns and rushes out. Drum stops. 
Enter eight Sel£ers followed by captain haluwbll and 

LORD RINTOUU) 
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LORD RiNTOUL {troubled), Halliwell, who blew that hom 
and alarmed the town ? 

HALLIWELL {self-confident). We shall soon know, RintouL 
Be calm, I shall get your pret^ weavers. 

LORD RINTOUL. You Said your men saw that minister fellow 
order the watchers to their homes ? 

HALLIWELL. Yes— and then I delajred the advance to give 
them time to get to bed. 

LORD RINTOUL. A blunder ! / 

HALLIWELL. It was the wish of the constables, who said 
that if they could get into the town unseen, they knew whm 
to lay hands on every man they want. So we were lying |n 
the wood waiting quietly, when suddenly a hom sounded three 
times — 

{An old villager enters^ 

— and in a moment the town was in an uproar. 

LORD RINTOUL. Oh ! 

HALLIWELL. Don’t be flurried, we shall have some iim 
now. 

LORD RINTOUL. If we should fliil again 1 
HALLIWELL {fo vUlager, as to a child). Shoo 1 
{Villager bolts and halliwell laughs.) 

Fail again 1 My dear Rintoul ! I am with you this time, and 
my men are already a hoop of steel round the town. We have 
your weavers so. {Malang a hoop of las arms.) Just as I told 
Lady Barbara we should have thenu I only wish she were 
here, now, to see how neatly I am doing it. It ’s too easy, you 
know — ^like shooting rabbits. 

{Enter female villager over recks.) 

Shoo 1 

{Shotas from town recommeme. She rushes away, 
Nase of crowd, halliwell saunters up to back md 
surveys town through glasses.) 

(To LORD rintoul) Aha ! Someone is addressing them from 
the t< 4 > of an outside stair ! I believe— 3 ^ it is that minister. 
Ho, ho 1 He prevails upon them— t^y fling down their 
weapons. There ’s to be no fun after all !— Hallo — Oh, by 
Jove I— splendid ! Rintoul, a woman is addressing them from 
another stair. 

LORD RINTOUL. A woman I 
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HALtiWELU I think — yes — she is exhorting them to 
fight ! Oh, bravo 1 The minister shakes his fist at her — and 
she-— oh, the little rebel — she blows him a kiss ! They turn 
from him to her— splendid ! I am really enjoying it now I 
She is leading them — they are gone ! {Comes dozen!) 

LORD RiNTOUL. Gone — ^where ? {Rather anxiously.) 

MALLIWELL. Into the arms of my loving soldiers, of course. 
{Complacently making the circle again with Ins arms. Enter 
MiCAH, who runs to halliwell.) 

MiCAH. Oh, sir, dinna tak* my father. It wasna him 
that drove the cart — ^it was me. I *m little but I *m terrible 
bad. 

HALLIWELL. Who blew that horn, boy ? 

{J bugle is heard.) 

LORD RINTOUL. Quick ! Tell us. 

{Military drums off.) 

MICAH. I think it was a woman — an Egyptian. 

HALLIWELL. A woman again ! l^hraws him dawn by 
fire.) What a town of Amazons ! 

LORD RINTOUL. Can it be the same woman ? 

HALLIWELL. I hope SO. I shall introduce you to her 
presently. {To micah) Her name ? 

MICAH. I dinna ken. Naebody in Thrums ever saw 
her afore. 

LORD RINTOUL. Odd ! 

HALLIWELL. Joan of Arc, I expect. 

MICAH. Mr Dishart— that ’s the minister— tried to chase 
her out of the wood. But she had come back. 

HALLIWELL. Very sociable of her. 

{Enter vtAHVY followed by a crowd ofwomen^ distracted 
and partially dressed. Jfter the women are on, a child 
also runs in and clings to one of them. Cries of This is 
him— This is the Captain— Here *s rintoul/ etc.) 
They can’t resist the red coat, Rintoul ! 

LORD RINTOUL. I grow unc^y. ^ 

HALLIWELL. You Can’t think how uneaqr Ae is to be 

presently ! 

{Drum and shouts stop.) ... • • 

NANNY {on rock). For mercy’s sake. Captain, pity, have pity I 

VILLAGERS. Pity, sir — ^have mercy, sir {Etc.). 
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HALUWBLL (g^g foot of bank). You are all charming 
people^ I am sure, but I can do nothing for you. 

(micah joins crowd.) 

VILLAGERS. Oh, sir, mercy 1 {Etc., etc.) 

{Some rm off. micah sneaks off cffter them.) 

NANNY. Our men folk will be killed 

VILLAGERS. Ay, ay. 

NANNY. That woman ’s egging them on to fight. 
VILLAGERS. Ay, she ’s making them fight 
HALUWBLL. What ’s that ? A woman ? 

NANNY. An Egyptian. 

VILLAGERS. Ay, ay, an Egyptian. 

NANNY. She cried to them, if they would defy the miniver 
and follow her she would save them. 1 

LORD RiNTOUL. Who Can this woman be ? 

VILLAGERS. I wonder — I never saw her (Elc.). 

HALUWELL. What is she like ? 

NANNY. She has red hair. 

HALUWELL. A red-headed gipsy 1 
LORD RINTOUL. There are lots of them. 

HALUWELL. What is her appearance ? 

NANNY. She ’s snod but no unco snod. 

HALUWELL. Eh ? 

NANNY. I mean she ’s a couthie tawpie but no sair in 
order. 

HALUWELL. What on earth is that ? 

NANNY. A tasty stocky but no happit up to the nines. 
HALUWELL. Oh, help 1 Can you understand that, Rin- 
toul ? 

LORD RINTOUL. It is quite simple. You, woman, was this 
gip^ tall or short, fiit or thin ? 

JEAN. She vras a ga’en about hizzie an* giy an’ custie. 

LORD RINTOUL. Oh, was she I Would you know her if 
you saw her again ? 

JEAN. Brawly. 

LORD RINTOUL. They would know her or not know her, 
brawly, Halliwell, that is something to the good. Can you 
describe her clothes with the same lucidity ? 

JEAN. A well-faured custie, peijink, and fell orra. (Ay.) 
LORD RINTOUL. My God, it *8 a great countiy. 
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HALUWELL. Whatever she is like, I promise pu, Rintoul, 
^e shall be in the local jail before the night is out. 

LORD RINTOUL. Yes, jail for the hussy. 

{Enter gatin dejectedly.) 

NANNY. Mr. Dishart, this is the Captain — ^that ’s Rintoul — 
plead wi’ them. (Gives way for Km to come forward.) 

GAVIN (eagerly — geing to them). Lord Rintoul 

LORD rintoul (holding Ks hand up). It is impossible 
(Groans from crowd.) 

But we thank you, Mr. Dishart, for the services you have 
rendered us to-night, first in ordering the men who were 
watching here to their homes, for we saw you, and again, as 
we have just learned, for tr3ring to drive away this gipsy wench. 
(Shakes hands.) 

(Exit NANNY with the villagers, oavin is startled.) 
halliwell. At least it was not your &ult that the warning 
horn was sounded. I thank pu, sir. 

(Drum and bugle sound assembly. Enter sergeant 

DAVIDSON.) 

Well, have the constables got their prisoners, Davidson ? 
You can speak freely before Mr. Dishart. He is our Biend. 
(Jnxiotu) Speak, man. 

(Drum stops.) 

DAVIDSON. I am afraid it is all up. Captain, for to-night. 

HALLIWELL. £h f 

DAVIDSON. The men the constablesare after broke our ranks 
and have made for the country, where it would be impossible 
to find them to-nig^t. 

(lord rintoul is speechless with rage ; oavin is secretly 
pleased.) 

HALLIWELL (furious). They broke through a line of fixed 
bapnets ! 

DAVIDSON. We had orders to threaten with our bayonets, 
but to use the butt end of our muskets only if they came to close 
quarters. 

HALLIWELL (to DAVIDSON). They could not know that 
DAVIDSON. They did know it. A woman told them. 

LORD RINTOUL. A woman ! 

OAVIN. A ppsy ? 

DAVIDSON. Yes. 
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HALUWBU. Damnation ! 

LORD RiNTOUL (gang t» huH, Utterfy). Oh, Halliwell, 
HaUiweU ! 

(Shouts of triumph from town.) 

They have heard the news down there, you see. (yeering) You 
have the weavers, so ! (Mating a hoop of his arms) You will 
be the laughing-stock of the country by to-morrow. 

HALUWELL (following Idm, testify). You failed yourself 
before. | 

LORD RINTOUL. At least I was not fooled by a woman 11 

(Exit LORD RINTOUL. CAPTAIN HALLIWELL is btsidt 
lumself) \ 

HALLIWELL. Davidson — ^this fflps y ■— \ 

DAVIDSON. She is in this part of the wood. (Punting) 
We chased her into it. 

HALLIWELL. Then she at least shall not escape us. Bring 
up every man on this side. They are no longer needed ther^— 
and we shall hem her in. 

DAVIDSON. The wood is full of women looking for their 
men folk. What are we to do with them i 

HALLIWELL. Let not one pass until we have caught the 

gipsy. . 

DAVIDSON. Yes, sir. 

(Exeunt halliwell and davidson. gavin is now 
alone. DOW creeps on from back.) 

GAVIN. Rob, why did you not escape with the others 7 

DOW. That Egyptian — she 's a terrible woman. 

GAVIN (wf/A comnction). Rob, I think she is the ■ 
(Pauses.) 

DOW. I think she is, sir. But there 's one she didna draw 
away frae you. 

GAVIN. Not one. 

DOW. I ’m here to prove it — by offering mysel* to the 
red-coats. 

GAVIN. Come back. 

DOW. You dinna want it ! 

DAVIDSON ( 0 ^). Open out, there, open out, extend in 
skirmishing order through the wood 1 

GAVIN. Hide, Rob ! 

(Stidiers enter with sergeant davidson.) 
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DAVIDSON. Search those clumps of whin. Into them — ^into 
them. (liufu up on to bank and exits.) Who goes there ? {Off) 
Up the bank j beat the bushes on both sides. See that she 
doesn’t break over. After her, after her ! 

(gavin is self-conscious and looking pleased at oow’s 
escape. He moves ; as he does so his foot strikes against 
something. He lifts it up ; it is the horn. He fhngs it 
from him, then picks it up again, puts it on ground. 
BABBIE runs on. She is now wearing an old-fashioned 
poke-bonnet and a cloak which reaches to her feet. She is 
evidently pursu/ed and desperate.) 

DAVIDSON {stUl off). There she goes ! There ! There ! 
Hem her in ! 

GAVIN. You i {Recoils from her as she goes towards Hm.) 

BABBIE. Help me 1 {Taking his right arm.) 

GAVIN. Avaunt, woman ! 

DAVIDSON {cff). This way — ^follow me — we have her now. 
{He enters with two Soldiers, and they are rushing off 
when he sees gavin and babbie.) 

Halt ! It is you, Mr. Dishart — and ? 

babbie {speaking in English voice). Introduce me, dear. 
(gavin gasps.) 

Ah, Sergeant, you may chide me for venturing here, but where 
should a woman be on such a night save by her husband’s side ? 
{Gives gavin’s arm a tender squeeze.) 

DAVIDSON. It is Mrs. Dishart ? 

(babbie bows.) 

My service to you, ma’am. 

GAVIN {coming to himself). Sergeant, I must inform you 

babbie. Yes, yes, love, about the woman in a gipsy dress. 

DAVIDSON. You saw her ? Which way ? 

BABBIE. She came stealing out here, and then ran back that 
way. {Pointing) A wild, disheveUed creature. 

DAVIDSON. That ’s her 1 (Ta Soldiers) She has doubled ! 
After her ! 

{Exeunt SolcSers.) 

I must follow them. You and your good lady will excuseme,8ir. 

GAVIN. Sei^e^t, I must—— 

BABBIE. Darling, let us go home. 

GAVIN {stung). Darling ! 
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BABBIE (as if he tuere addressing her). Yes, love ? 

OAViN. Sergeant—— 

DAVIDSON (tttrmng). Had )rou anything to say, sir ? 

BABBIE (challenging). Have you ? 

GAVIN (cfter critical pause). No. 

DAVIDSON. Then good night, Mrs. Dishart — your servant, 
sir. 

(Exit DAVIDSON.) 

(Off) No, no. Back this way ! Down that bank, as ha^d as 
you can ! Follow me ! t 

(babbie leeis quamtly at gavin and cttriseys. Noiif ff 
the SaleSers dies away.) ' 

GAVIN (in horror— ^ke one waling from a dream). You said 
you were my wife 1 

BABBIE. You didn’t contradict me ! 

GAVIN. No, I didn’t! Why? 

BABBIE. How can I tell ? (ffumps on tree stump.) I wish 
now I had said I was your mother. (Jumps off stump. With 
feeing) Ah, forgive me. You have saved me after the vray 

I (Goes up on rocks and climbs tree. Impulsively) I think 

you really are a very nice man. 

GAVIN. No, no, I had nothing to do with it ! Yes, I had — 
and I am a minister 1 

BABBIE. You can’t help that. 

GAVIN (almost fiercely). How did you know that the bayonets 
would not be used ? Ah, I see ! That sweetheart you ^ke 
of, I thought he was a gipsy. He is a soldier I It was he who 
told you 1 

BABBIE. Yes, he is a soldier, and it was he who told me 1 
Boo ! (Gets down fhm tree.) 

GAVIN. But this dress — the way )rou talk 

(babbie jten^s down, steps ^ rocks one by one.) 

Just now you spoke as broadly as any woman in my congrega- 
tion, and now a bonnet and a cloak suddenly convert you into 
a fine lady. Who are you ? 

BABBIE. Perhaps it is the cloak that has bewitched me. 
(S^t out (fit and speaks Scotch.) Ay, ay, ou losh, it was juist 
the doak that did it. My certie, what a differ a bonny cloak 
makes to a woman I (Pssts Uoak on again.) 

GAVIN. Where did you get those things ? 
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BABBIE. In a cottage at the edge of the wood. 

OAViN. Nanny Webster’s cottage ! You stole them ? 

baBbie. She lent them to me in her absence. I shall take 
them back to he r (Sits m stump.) 

GAVIN (fsiovmg to htr—^agtrly). When ? 

BABBIE. Some day next week. 

GAVIN. Some day next week, {fitmungto himst^.) How can 
you presume to tell me that 1 

BABBIE (iftdignaraly). You asked ! 

(Bugle soust^ * Retire.* gavin leeks off, then returns 
te her.) 

GAVIN (ytonphasei). Have you no req>ect for law and order ? 

BABBIE. I am afraid I haven’t. Poor ill-used minister, don’t 
be afeiid of yourself. If your awful conduct this night is dis- 
covered, I promise to give myself up, and then no blame can 
attach to you. 

GAVIN (astxieusly). No, no, it would mean prison for you. 
You must promise me not to do that. 

BABBIE. And let you bear the brunt ! Never ! 

GAVIN. Do as you are ordered, woman ! 

(She backs away from him, pretends fear of Mm, but really 
adnires this. She curtseys and its en stump.) 

This must end. There are no soldiers now in this part of the 
wood. So your way is open. Go 1 

BABBIE (putting her face close te Ms). Won’t you say good- 
bye ? (Looking ever Ms shoulder.) 

GAVIN. Go. I hope never to see your &ce again. 

BABBIE. 1 can’t help your not liking my fece. (Moving 
a few steps from Mm, then rettsms again.) Don’t you like 
me ? 

GAVIN (m hollew tones and speaking to Mmself rather than te 
her). Can a man like a woman against his will ? 

BABBIE. Of course he can. That is the very nicest way of 
being liked. 

(Esster whamond and now up at back.) 

OAVIN (suddesdy). That soldier— your sweetheart— I don’t 
like him ! (Kicks leaves about, hands in pockets.) 

BABBIE (Bke a cMld). Does oo not ? Poo, poo soldier ! 

OAVIN. Go ! (Ansiously) Are you to be married to that 
man ? 
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BABBIE. Unless I find someone I like better ! 

{He starts^ she hesitates^ then looks at him. He turns 
his back on her. She then takes flower from her waists puts 
it into his hand^ and runs off. He looks at it lovingly ^ then 
holds the flower at amCs length as if efraid of it, 
WHAMOND and now are concealed by the trees, now 
tries to hold whamond in cheeky but whamond now 
breaks forward^ seizes the flower and dashes it to the 
ground.) j 

WHAMOND (sternly). Lift it if you dare ! I 

(After a slight pause gavin lifts flower ^ and with e^ne 
gesture puts it in his button^hole. He goes off at oack^ 
almost strutting^ leaving whamond looking fierce and 
DOW anxious.) \ 



ACT II 
Scene I 

Nanny’s Cottage. An old-fashioned Scotch kitchen, bedroom 
and workshop combined. It should be a very small room, so 
full that there is little space to move about in. 

(Curtain rises on nanny sitting at work at a hand-loom 
which clacks busily. Enter babbie at back looking about 
her curiously. She shuts door and comes forward. She 
is in gipsy dress, and carries cloak and bonnet. She 
enters softly, looking about curiously and laughing to 
herself as if it were a joke. She peeps at nanny, who 
continues working, not seeing her, owing to web being a 
screen.) 

NANNY. Was that onybody ? 

BABBIE. Only me. 

nanny (coming from loom). Wha are you ? 

BABBIE. Nanny, I am your doak and bonnet come back. 

NANNY (coming to her — fervently). The Lord be thankit ! 

BABBIE (giving cloak to nanny). You thought I meant to 
keep them T 

NANNY. I had my doubts o’ you. It was a terrible tempta- 
tion to an Egyptian lassie. 

(In agony because Nabbzb is taking off bonnet carelessly.) 
Be kindlier to the strings ! (Takes bonnet reverently.) I ’m 
thinking you dinna wear a bonnet like that every day ! 

BABBIE. Nanny, it was splendid to feel that I was in the 
fiishion for once in my life. 

NANNY (putting on bonnet). 1 believe you I (Looking at 
herself in glass between the bed and door with delight.) Ay, 
it ’s fine to be in the fashion ! The most blessed thing I can 
think of is to be sitting reverent in the kirk, and to be in the 
fashion at the same time. 
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BABBIE (impuisively). Nanny, you are an old dear, and you 
look sweet in it. {Kisses her.) 

NANNY. Nae 1 Nae ! Wha wouldna look sweet in that 
bonnet ? {Goes to glass again.) Yes, it sets me pretty ! It 
does ! Umpha 1 {Takes it off and puts it on fable.) Lassie, I 
tell you wLit I ’ll do. {Magtajicently, her face shmng foith 
delight and importance^ I ’ll let you see my new merino ! 
{JVith great importance gets merino dress out ef bed.) What 
think you ? — ^what do you say to this ? I 

BABBIE {to please her). Oh ! How beautiful 1 How (ovely 
to wake up in the morning and remember you have auress 
like that ! . . i . 

NANNY. Yes, I sometimes lie snoozing and thinking ot it ! 
{Affecting humlity.) Ah, no ! — it ’s nothing — it ’s comnlpn. 
(In agony because babbie is fingering it.) For mercy’s sake, 
lassie, take tent of youisel’ — are your hands dean ? 

(babbie shows her hands.) 

Ay, they are — ^well done— baud out your arms. 

(babbie holds out her arms and nanny puts dress in 
them as if it were a child.) 

There! He ! He I He ! 

BABBIE. The predous ! You dear, there must be a joy in 
owning this that even religion can’t give. {As m a transport 
ef delight.) Nanny, if you leave it here another moment I 
am sure I shall run off with it ! {Makes a step for door.) I 
can’t help myself. {Moving up to door.) My feet are hurrying 
me to the door. 

NANNY {running up to her). What ’s that ? Stop ! ^ You 
limmef, you. (Takes merino and hsrrieMy returns it and 
bonnet to bed.) It was ill done of me to put such temptation 
before you. 

(babbie sits on stool and spins wheel. As nanny comes 
down to table again for cloak, she ftels there is sunething 
in pocket, draws it out ; it is a package.) 

What ’s this ? {Smells it.) It ’s tea I {DeS^ed) Did you bring 
this to me 7 

(babbie nods.) 

You good crittur ! (ff'ith sudden fear, crossing over to her.) 
But — ^was it honestly come by ? 

babbie. Oh, Nanny I Of course it was. 
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NANNV, Turn round three times, haud up your hand, and 
then say, * I swear/ 

(babbxb does so.) 

It *s grand of you. 

inhere is a knock on the door. Much excited end signing 
caution she puts tea on table and goes to door and sees the 
MINISTBR*8 foot through the crevice at bottom cf it — 
whispering : * It ’s him ! It ’s the Minister 1 There 's 
his noble foot.* She is on tiptoe and waggBng fist for 
caution — her face aglow with triumph.) 

BABBIE {eagerly). Mr. Dishart ! Oh ! Oh ! Oh I What *8 
to be done i Will he wipe his feet on me ? 

NANNY {waggling fist exdtedly). Keep still ! {In whisper) 
Work the loom and then he *11 think we dinna hear hinu 

(babbie goes on tiptoe to the loom and works it^ and with 
mcredible quickness nanny puts the cloak into the bed. 
Another knock. She moves about on tiptoe^ tidies herself 
up^ letting down gown and sleeves, doing hair, putting 
on fresh white mutch. Another knock. WUle the loom 
fi clacking, nanny with same swiftness tidies up room, 
fiinging ungenteel articles into the bed. Goes to bookr 
shelf, comes to table and puts four books primly round 
table with large Bible in centre, hanging merino con- 
spicuously on nail — all the work of a minute. Another 
knock, nanny signs to babbie to stop working and then 
speaks in a loud, surprised, genteel voice.) 

Deary me, was that a knock at the door ? {Nods knowtngly and 
shakes fist to babbie, then goes and opens door. Enter gavin.) 

GAVIN. May I come in ? 

NANNY. It ’s Mr. Dishart ! This is a surprise ! {Bows 
him forward^ 

GAVIN {coming in and shutting door). Busy as usual, Mrs. 
Webster ? 

NANNY (f« a transport, appealing to Heaven). Mrs, Webster 
he calls me, as if I was a lady with a brass knocker on her door. 
I like it fine. And * May I come in f * he says, as if onybody 
would keep him out 1 He ! He ! {Takes his hat and puts it 
on loom.) 

GAVIN. You are alone. I thought I heard talking. 

(babbie suddenly works loom.) 
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NANNY. Lassie I 

(babbie miscHiwmly works loom,) 

You brat ! Lassie, come forward and make your lowliest to 
the Minister. 

(gavin starts at sight of htr. She laughs and mis- 
chievously bows several times, to his annoyance, nanny 
, meantime has gone for an armchmr and wheels it to 
him,) 

A chair, Mr. Dishart ! (Puts him proudly into it ; in a sorjt of 
whisper) It ’s the Egyptian. She has brought me back py 
things. 

GAVIN. I am glad she has had that honesty. 

babbie. Oh, ^ank you, sir. (Bows profusely,) ^ 

GAVIN (starting up). Woman, if you bow to me again ^ 
shall run you out at that door. 

(babbie collapses on stool by wheel, as if in terror,) 

NANNY (behind table). Have a care, lassie. (Exulting) 
Every day this week has Mr. Dishart come here to see if you 
have brought back my things. 

(babbie looks at gavin, who winces,) 

babbie. What an interest you must have in Nanny^ 
Mr. Dishart. 

NANNY. It makes me a proud woman. They call me the 
peacock nowadays. 

babbie. No wonder I (Sentimentally, to nanny) To be 
Ids peacock 1 

(gavin glares at her.) 

Nanny, 1 have offended him again. What is the right thing to 
say to a minister ? Shall we ask him to drink a dish of tea with 
us ? 

NANNY. We couldna presume. 

GAVIN (gemally). I should like it, Mrs. Webster. 

babbie. There I 

NANNY. You *11 sit doun to your tea in this house ! Eh, the 
honour — lassie, the doth ’s in that drawer-— eh, the jealousy 
.this *11 cause in Thrums ! Mysy Grossurs *11 take to her bed 1 
(Rsishes across to fire and busies herself with kettle,) 

(babbie goes to drawer.) 

GAVIN (gaily — rising). I want to help. 

NANNY. Na ! na ! Lord preserve *s, no J 
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BABBIE {cavalierly). Yes, you help ! {Coming to table inAth 
cloth ; to gavin) Lift these ^oks. ^ 

{To nanny’s surprise he does as he is hid^ then doesn't 
know what to do with them, babbie bustles about getting 
things ready. She spreads cloth and returns to cupboard^ 
leaving gavin unable to put books down anywhere. She 
^ returns with butter and scone^ and sees him in diffic^ty.) 
{IFearily) Put them down ! {Puts her things on table^ then sees 
he is still in difficulty^ takes them from him, and puts books back on 
shelf, sighing over his stupidity.) Get the tea-pot. Now the 
tea {She sees that he is helpless again.) There it is, staring 
you in the face. 

{He brings it to her.) 

Give it to Nanny. 

{He does so. She goes and gets three plates from dresser, 
then stands looking at him.) 

Now get the bannocks, and butter some scones. 

{The bannocks are stacked round fire, nanny turns round 
and sees. She puts tea in tea-pot and packet of tea on 
mantelpiece.) 

NANNY. Heaven help her, she *s ordering about the Minister ! 
(gavin lets knife fall.) 

babbie. Stupid ! Sit down there — and don’t rise till I give 
you permission ! 

{He sits contrite in armchair, hands in pockets.) 

Nanny, if men would keep their hands in their pockets all day, 
the world’s affairs would be more easily manag^. {Goes up to 
table for milk jug, sugar basin, spoons, cups and saucers, ready on 
tray.) 

nanny. You limmer ! {Anxiously) Dinna heed her, Mr. 
Dishart ; she ’s an English gipsy as you can tell by her tongue 
~and they ken no better. 

(babbie brings tray with cups.) 

Do you think the Minister is to drink out o’ my second best 
cups ? {JTakes away one cup and saucer from her. ) They do fine 
for you and me, but / V/ let you see what he is to drink out o’. 
{Exit NANNY, proudly, babbie goes to table and puts 
tray down. They look at each other, very self-conscious. 
babbie sits at wheel and sets it spinning, gavin rises 
and is about to speak when babbie starts up.) 
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BABBIE (antuipating Km). Woman, stand forward I {Sht 
is eontrU^.) Ah, don’t be angry. After all, I have saved your 
weavers— {SKps rousrd Km) — for no further action is to be taken 
against them, if thqr are gc^ boys and girls in future. Do you 
know that ? 

OAVXM. It has been officially announced, (jftucieusfy) But 
you are not included. (TraguaJfy) Have you not heard 
that Liord Rintoul has issued a warrant for your ^pre* 
hension ? 

BABBiB. I know. Isn’t it a darling of a warrant I 

GAVIN. A what 1 Have you absolutely na— 

BABBIE. No — absolutely. 

GAVIN (sigKng), Babbie, why do you always make fti^ of 
me ? 

BABBIE (stasuBHg Ip wheel). Because — because you are such 
a boy. 

GAVIN. My congr^don don’t think me a boy. 

BABBIE. They don’t know you so well as I da 

GATIN (shyly). Do you think you know me well ? 

{She nods.) 

I wish I understood you. (SerateKng head.) 

BABBIE. Don’t you ? 

GAVIN. Sometimes I think I do— -and then I don’t. (Sighs.) 
The strange thing is that when you annoy me 

BABBIE. Then you get so angry. Wow-wow 1 

GAVIN. I pretend to be angry, but — yea, let the truth be 
told, I believe I like it all the time. (Turns away as if tKs were 
a terriUe reveloAon.) 

(babbie looh at Km unseen, rather fondly.) 

You say you know me, but you see you did not know 
that ! (JVhe^seg round with sadden suspicion.) Or did you 
know it? 

BABBIE (sits again, faltenng). I — I am not quite sure. 

(They hear nanny coming, babbie works the wheel. 

Enter nanny, carefully carrying a cup and saucer.) 

MANNY (coming to table). 'iWis w^ Mr. Dishart is to drink 
out o’. (Puts it on table, puts armchair by table for gavim . She 
is very excited.) This is your chair, Mr. Dishart. 

(OAVIN sits.) 

babbie. Shall I sit here ? 
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NANNY. Keep us a’ ! The lassie thinks her and me is to 
sit down wi’ the Minister t 
(babbie jumps up.) 

You ignorant crittur, we *re just to stand and serve him, and 
when he has risen, we ’ll sit down. 

BABBIE. Delightful 1 Nanny, you pour out his tea, and I 
shall hold his plate. {Takes a plate in left hand and kneels.) 

GAVIN {rises^ thundering). Sit down both — I command you ! 
(They sit. above the table, pours out tea. babbie, 

affecting fear, nervously holds out plate for Km to take a 
piece of scone. He ssmles and is about to take a piece, but 
BABBIE draws back the plate. He frowns at her, then 
she gives it.) 

GAVIN {very severely). Thank you. 

{Whsle tKs is going on, nanny pours out the tea. She 
hands gavin Ks cup and saucer ; he takes it.) 

Thank you, Mrs. Webster. {Then he eats a piece of scone.) 
Your scones are delicious, Mrs, Webster. 

NANNY {off her head with delight). Eh — eh — ^you hear what 
he says I They are my own ba^ng ! He said ^delicious,’ It 
was his very word ! 

GAVIN. I am enjojring my tea immensely. 

NANNY. Oh, the glory ! 

BABBY. He is here, Nanny I He is drinking tea with you 
and me I 

NANNY. Ay, and he might be drinking it in Rintoul Castle 
wi’ her little ladyship hersel’. 

BABBIE. No I 

NANNY. Umpha I {Importantly) Him and Lord Rintoul is 
friends now. 

(babbie looki at GAVIN.) 

BABBIE. Friends ? 

GAVIN {awkwardly). The fact is — I have had a letter from 
Lord Rintoul, thanking me — for the help— I gave the soldiers, 
the other night I 

BABBIE. The help ? Oh I I see I 
{He cannot face her.) 

NANNY {impresmely). inviting him to call at thecasde ! 

BABBIE. How kind I 

NANNY. The whole town is rinpng with it 

w 




GAVIN (dratuing a long face). He — ^he is most cordial. I am 
visiting almost daily on the estate just now, because two of my 
congregation, who are tenants there, are ill. And Lord Rmtoul 
has requested his daughter to meet me at these houses and to 
assist me in my work in whatever way I think best. 

BABBiB. This is in return for your — ^help on the night of the 
riot ? 

GAVIN. Y — y — ^yes. {Stirs his tea very quickly.) 

BABBIE. What is — ^what is her little Mdyship like ? 

NANNY,. Ay, what is she like, sir ? 

GAVIN. I don’t know — she has never come near me. {Drinks 
his tea.) 

BABBIE. Disobejring her father. The naughty ! 

GAVIN. She visits these poor people and, to do her justice, is 
very kind to them, but she seems to avoid going near them 
when I am there. 


NANNY. The impidence I 

GAVIN {smiling like an old cackling wife). She has more im- 
portant people to be nice to, Mrs. Webster. I have heard that she 
and Captain Halliwell {He nods his head in a gossipy way.) 

NANNY {ysodding also and drinking in the gossip). Oh, ho I ho I 
Oh, ho I ho ! 

BABBIE. Oh, ho I ho ! {Nodding.) 

{They are putHng heads over table as they cackle.) 

GAVIN. But she lives chiefly in England and has never even 
been in Thrums j so how can we e3q>ect her to have an interest 
in its minister ? {Leans hack in chair.) 

BABBIB. Oh, no ! 

NAMN 7 . I have heard a droll thing about her. 
heceme gosnpy over table again.) 

T^hey say she^ has a F rench servant woman that has inching 
do except wait on her alone I ™ 


BABBIE (incredidosss). No I 
OAViM (tvith a man-ef-the-avorld ah-). It is quite 
They are called lady’s-maids. 

BABBIB. What a lot you know, sir ! 
k xshth laughter). It ’s said—that she diesses 

h^r undres^ her— hke an in&nt— and brushes 

her hair ! I ve even heard she washes her ! (Big /^ A 1 

(BABBIB /SORT M mammy’s Ara^AtW.) ' ^ 
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BABBiB. Esecuse me, lir. It wunds to queer I 
OATiM. I carH lau^iing mjnelf ! 

(TA^ laugh t^^her.) 

Small oance, rou aee, of the like of her drinking tea with the 
like of me. (HauJs eup far mart tta.) 

BABBIB. now much thoce English ladies nuss 1 {Jn Uta.) 
Maybe riie *s kept busy drinking tea with the Captain. 

OAViM. Very likety. 

NANNY. There's a song his sojeis sing about him nowadays. 
GAVIN {shocitd). That offensive Johmy Cope song. Even 
my congr^tion sii^ it. 

NANNY. I 've hmid it maddens him. 

BABBU. It will need a lot of tea, Nanny, to wadi that song 
out of him 1 I know it. 

{She Mtgi a verse mthaut atcamfastuaeut, hit with geg 
gtshtrts emd wavmg tea-euf.) 

Oat HsUiweU to Csddam came 
To catch the wicked weaver men. 

But deil a weaver had he when 

He counted them in the rnoming I 

(Chma stag by babbu and nanny.) 

Hqr, gallant captain, have yon catdied her yetf 

Or has dm gipqr beat ye yet f 

She led you a dance till yon were gyte 

And your sojers langhed in the morning. 

GAVIN. Enough I Enoug)i I 

NANNY. The Lord foigie me, but fine would I like to 
jdn in the second verw mvmf ! 

BABBU. Do, Nanny, do. 

(babbu upu esttouragemeut ani the ami nanny sing.) 

For days die En^sh captun proud 
Kept powering watch on Giadam Wood, 

For her that didna as she should. 

By nicht, nor yet by morning 1 

(Th^ bath riqg cAemr, a»i gavin AwucjT, Rite me 
beum^ed, Jems m k. babbu artfaUf tfapt, te that 
GAVIN mgs the lak twe Sues aleue. nanny idst steps. 
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astmished at hearing him, rises and stmds t^h arms 
rosatd babbie. When finished he realises uisth horror 

vohat he has done.) • * r* j 

NANNY. Lassie, we forget that he is the Captain s fnend 
now. {Sits again.) 

(gatin takes s/p tea-a/p.) _ 

BABBIE. He almost foigot himself, didn’t he t {Wm 
mdden thought) Nanny, I can guess why the little ladymip has 
no interest in Mr. Di^rt. It is because he is a married man ! 
(gavin’s eup rattles in saucer.) 

NANNY {laughing). A — married man 1 Mr. Dishart, she 
takes you for a married man ! {Big laugh.) 

(gavin tries to carry it off with awkward laugh.) 

BABBIE. Is he not ? I thought the lady you introduced to 
the soldiers that night—— 

{He tries to step her by shaldng a spoon at her.) 

{faking the spoon.) Thank you. I hope I have said nothing 
unpleasant. 

NANNY. Him married ! But every single leddy in this 
countryside would jump at him like a bird at a berry. {Chuck- 
ling) Ay, and it ’s the talk o* the town that one o* them has 
got him at last. 

BABBIE {sharply). Oh ? 

NANNY. We dinna ken who she is yet, but we ’re doing our 
best to find out. 

GAVIN {turning away, with a groan). I am sure of that. 
(babbie doesn’t like it.) 

NANNY. What *8 the matter wi’ the lassie ? 

BABBIE. Nothing 1 (T 0 gavin) Is this true ? 

GAVIN {stoutly). It is the first I have heard of it. So you 
have permission to tell the tale, Mrs. Webster. 

NANNY {eagerly). You ’ll no be angry ? {With enjoyment 
of the gossip.) It was about a week since — ^he came home wi’ 
a flower in his coat, a thing he was never known to do till that 
ni^t. It was a red rose 1 

BABBIE {sasderstatt£ng). A red rose I 

GAVIN {wantiftg to st^ nanny). Mrs. Webster, I *d rather 
you didn’t— - 

BABBIE {tsaming round again). You gave her permission. 
{Her marsner has changed to genlaSty.) 
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NANNY, You said I could tell ! For days he kept it in a 
glass of water on his study table — and there he would sit 
looking fond like at it. 

GAVIN lhaV turning away in his chair). Nonsense ! Not at 

an. 

NANNY. Jean sa^ you — ^that^s the Manse servant. She 
chanced to be near the door. 

GAVIN (hugging his knee). Hoots I 1 remember I flung the 
thing out of the window. 

BABBIE. You did ? 

NANNY. Ay ! he did, as if it maddened him. Andrew 
Soutar was sitting on the Manse dyke. 

GAVIN (to babbie). There ! You see ! 

NANNY. And then you ran out and picked it up again. 

GAVIN (turning to her). How could you— ? 

NANNY. Jemima Tosh was peeping through the gate. 

GAVIN. Oh ! It was she, was it I Mrs. Webster, I swear 
to you I took so little care of that rose that I don’t even know 
what became of it. 

NANNY. But I ken. 

GAVIN (with a half-groan). Oh ! 

babbie. TeU me ! 

NANNY. Well, when the Minister was out, Jean used to 
take favoured parties into the study to see the rose, and they 
gossiped about wha the lady could be, till Tibbie Birse and Bell 
Dundas got so curious that they stole the rose — ^it being of an 
uncommon kind — and now they ’re going the round o’ all the 
gentry’s gardens trying to match it — so as to find out wha she is ! 

(OAVIN rises ; babbie looking at him demurely,) 

You ’ve no finished, sir ? You ’ve eaten nothing. 

GAVIN. Yes, I We made a very good tea, Mrs. Webster. 
Thank you. inlays with sphnung-wheeL) 

NANNY (yxMspering), Rise up, Wie, he *s finished. 
(Abruptly takes the cup out of babbie’s hand,) You winna tell 
me her name, Mr. Dishart i 

GAVIN (looking at her^ then at his feet, then at her agein^ 
sharply). No I (Sends spintung'-wheel going quickly,) 

(£xrV NANNY sighing, with tray, babbie looks approve 
ingly at him. He turns qmciJy, they catch each other^s 
eye. He sighs and folds his arms,) 
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BABBiB (fahafy). I think I had better go ! 

(No ansfVir. gavin turns wheel.) 

Good-bye. 

GAVZN (hoarsely). You should never have come. 

BABBIE (indignantly). Oh ! Good-bye for ever. (Goes U 
door.) Unless you apologise I will never speak to you again, 
(She waits expectant ; rattles door latch. He says nothing.^ 
Did you apologise ? 

GAVIN. I did not. (Fiercely turns wheel round.) 

BABBIE (nonplussed). Yes, you did — I heard you. (Comei 
down to him quaintly.) I forgive you, Mr. Gavin Dishart ! 

GAVXN (meaning first to be angry and then endearingly) 
Babbie. 

BABBIE. What ? 

(JHis arms go out lovingly. In alarm he checks himseifi one 
breathes heavily Hie one who has had a narrow escape.) 
GAVIN. You are everything a woman ought not to be. 

(babbie hangs more and more limp with each charge hi 
brings against her.) 

As a minister I despise you for your want of seriousness ; you 
are no respecter of the proprieties. That humility in the presence 
of your superiors, whid so well becomes a maiden, is totally and 
lamentably lacking in you. Everything about you is wron g -- - 
(She looks up.) 

Your very hair infuriates me 

(She holds her hair.) 

As a wife— a wife I Can any sane man conceive you as a wife I 
(Goes down a step.) 

babbie (looting up suddenly). You are not proposing to me, 
are you ? 

GAVIN. Heaven forbid ! Then why is it 

BABBIE. Why is what i 

GAVIN. I don’t know. But you— you— your hair— youi 
eyes— (His arm rises admonishingly.) 

(Enter nanny.) 

NANNY (gleefully). Eh, but she ’s catching it now. 

GAVIN. Go away ! away ! 

NANNY. Lassie, you *re to catch it now 1 

(nanny goes off rubbing her hands gleffully.) 

GAVIN (intensely). Babbie, I never kissed a woman before. 
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BABUE. Before what ? 

{He it startled. He goes for Ms hat on loom, then turns 
to her.) 

GAViM. Are you never serious ? 

BABBIE. Yes. 

GAVIN. When ? 

BABBIE (lugubriously, and in a sort of solemn burlesque). When 
I — when I think of how I am going to end. I have read my 
future, Mr. Dishart, and it is not to be a glorious one. (Sits in 
armchair.) This flibberty-gibbet of a Babbie is to get her licks 
in the end. (Reading her hand) I see him — I see my husband ! 

GAVIN (going to her, eagerly). You won’t care for him ? 

BABBIE (examining her hand). Will I — or won’t I ? This 
line— but that line— no, I don’t believe I will. 

GAVIN. Then why ? 

BABBIE (half serious for the first time). I suppose just for the 
fiin of the thing. Haven’t you seen that I do everything for 
fiin ? It tosses me in the air ; I am just a bubble. Some day, 
foof \—{malttng the acAon of hlowing)--aaA 1 shall be blown out. 

GAVIN (ardently). A soldier is not the right man for you. 

BABBIE. The right man for me ! I see him ! 

GAVIN. Tell me, woman 1 

BABBIE. He is ever}rthing I am not, and nothing that I am. 

GAVIN (seeing himself in this). Yes, yes. 

BABBIE. He must be a man — ^not a bubble—— 

GAVIN. No ! 

BABBIE. One who takes the world by the throat 

GAVIN. All ministers do. 

(J^hey are not looting at each other.) 

BABBIE. A man who has a mind of his own, and having once 
made it up, stands to it in defiance of everyone. 

GAVIN. Thomas Whamond. 

BABBIE. If I love him it must be because he has shown me 
what love is. If I have a soul, he has got to find it for me. He 
must compel me somehow to think — ^he must be my maste r- 

GAVIN (carried awey). Your master ! (Going close to her) 
Babbie, I am that man ! 

(TA« asxfulness of what he has said strikes them both ; 
they stare at each other aghast, gavin saxes Ms hat attd 
rushes in harrw from the room.) 
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Scene II 

The Manse Garden : It is early evening, some days later. 

(jfs eurtain rises jean is talmg down imels frm line* 
She exits with basket in me arm, afrm in ether, and pin 
in mouth* 

Nothing is new l^t ffthe wasting except rope* IFtile 
ttis is going m, gavin is sem passing asfd re^pasmg 
window (whose blind is not drawn)* He is walking up 
and down room composing, muttering to himself, etc* 
Once he stands looking out at window composing, thm 
walks about again* babbie, in gipsy dress and carrying 
a lighted lantern and a shawl, passes almg behind waO 
and enters at gate* Her movements and glances behind 
her show that she fears someme is pursmng her* She 
sees GAVIN at window, is delighted, but tides beneath it 
so that he may not see her* She mischievously flashes 
lantern three ^es* Once he is about to look out ; she 
tides; he withdraws* Agcdn she flashes light m 
window* Suddenly she starts away, hears someone, looks 
over wall, is alarmed, and runs off hastily, now passes 
behind wall, looking about him in wrath, and enters at 
gate* At that moment jean, the woman servant, opens 
door to come out* now pounces m her in front of Manse 
door*) 

» JEAN (screaming)* Let go ! 

DOW (releasing her and hscking)* It ’s you, Jean ? 

JEAN. Wha would it be i You widow man 1 Wha did 
you think it was i 

DOW (conciliatory)* Nobody. (Eagerly) 1 ’m looking for 
nobody, I Ve seen nobody. 

JEAN. You Ve drunk again. 

w>w{ugerfy). Ay, that ’8 it I’m just drunk (Leoirngat 
wmdew) Is he there f He hasna left the house ? (Fitrceh) 
Tellme! ' 

(jMAV thittbjrmhim. oavts tpm ttmuhw.) 

OAViN. Jean, was that lij^tning a moment ago f 
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JEAN. I saw no lightning, sir. {fienAnuts xvmdmg up ehthes-^ 
Sue). 

(dowv^^l) 

OAViN. I could have sworn I saw several flashes on the 
window. Has Thomas Whamond come for the ke^ of the 
church ? 

JEAN. No, he hasna come yet. 

OAVIN. You are coming to the prayer meetit^, I hope, 
Rob? 

DOW. Ay, of course. 

(cAViN shuts window^ pulls dtnm blind and dtsapptars. 
JEAN goes on rolling up the rope, winch she leaves hanging 
OH hook on Manse wall.) 

JEAN. Would you shame the kirk by coming to the 
prayer meeting in corduroys ? Away hame and put on your 
blacks ! 

DOW. I ’m no coming to the meeting. I have other work 
to do. {Darkly) If she — if she 

JEAN. Wlu ? Wha are you raving about ? A woman ? 

DOW (going to her). No, no, there ’s no woman, I tell you 
— I *m drunL 

WHAMOND (off). Jean ! 

DOW. That ’s Tammas Whamond ! If you tell him I 
saw a woman here I ’ll throttle you ! (Grips her arm.) 

(She releases herself. Enter whamond in his blacks, 
aged Aik hat, etc.) 

WHAMOND. I Ve come for the key of the kirk, Jean. 

JEAN (producing key from her pocket). There it is. (Gives 
him the key.) And it’s time I viras putting on my blacks. 
(Looks admiringly at gavin’s window.) Tammas, he ’s sitting 
there, studying to the last moment. At times I ’m near terrified 
that some day he ’ll walk straight out of that window in a fit 
of sublime thought 

(Exit into Manse, whamond looks tuqtaringly at 
DOW.) 

WHAMOND (harshly). What are you prowling about here 
for? 

DOW. Nothing. I ’ve no reason. 

WHAMOND. You have a reason, and the reason is an 
Egyptian trolk^ / ken what makes ye haunt this garden. 
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DOW [starilid). You dinna mean 

WHAMOND {going to him), I mean that I Ve been watching 
as well as you. I mean I ken about a lovers’ meeting in Nanny 
Webster’s house. Ay, and about another since then, at the 
Kaims o’ Erly. 

DOW [reliivid). Is that all ? 

WHAMOND. All ! Is there mair ? 

DOW {iagarlfj. No, no, may I be struck dead if there is. 
(wHAMOND fiercely grips dow’s arm.) 

WHAMOND. You ’re all in a trem’le. What is ’t ? 

DOW. Nothing — I swear. I was going when you 
cam. 


WHAMOND {grimly). Let ’s sec you go. 

{TiO^ hisitates.) 

Let *8 see you go. 

{jffter hesitation^ DOw exits through gate, dow returns 
stealthily and steals through gate to see if whamond has 
gone. He turns and veHAUO^js confronts Urn. They look 
at each other, micah enters.) 

WHAMOND. Laddie, what ’s the matter wi’ your father f 
DOW {warmngly). Naething. 

MICAH. Naething. 

(WHAMOND off sternly.) 

MICAH {cming U x>ay>~Mreaimg). Father, come aW 


hnton ? ** » woman wi’ a 

c ** ^ bewitched die Minister ? 

DOW. Speak low. 

MICAH. What is she like ? 

now. She ’s bonny— but she ’s the devil 

I -i' . 

DOW, Li^tning f Quick— whaur did you see It f 
micah. In the back-Sd 0 ’ the wood ^““ *** “ ^ 

DOW. It s her again i Out o* mv u». /ti 
tfiCAH the siau/de^ 

WMH Father, come hame I Come hame I 
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Enerty ! Feenity ! Fickerty Feg 
El ! Del ! Dolmans egg. 

Irkyi Birl^! Ravens croak» 

tJ-ll J « 1-- 

«aaiiW AAMji awv a aw i ffuavjav* 

{fFhiU he recites these lines micah goes tmce round well 
looking into it Enter babbie. She is /lashing light on 
gavxn’s window when she hears micah. She goes to 
him, puts down lantern and shawl above the well.) 

babbie. Hallo, hallo, little barelegs, whatever are you 
doing ? 

micah {looking up at her qsackly), I was wishing. This 
is a wishing-well. I was wishing the woman was in Hell. 

BABBIE. You are a dear boy ! What woman is it I 

MICAH. The woman who has sent my father to the drink 
again. He says she should be burned for a witch. 

BABBIE. No doubt it would be a lovely end for her 1 But 
if he dislikes her so much how can she have such power over 
him ? 

MICAH. It *8 no my fother she has bewitched. 

BABBIE. Who is it, then ? 

MICAH. It ’s Mr. Dishart. 

(babbie gets a shock. Throughout remainder of scesse 
she is quite unemotional, merely quiet, like one a Utde 
dazed who needs time to think it all out.) 

BABBIE {after pause). Why should that send your fother to 
the drink i 

MICAH. Because my fother’s terrible fond o* him, and 
when the congregation ken about the woman they *11 turn 
agin the Minister, and they *11 stone him out o* Thrums. 

BABBIE. Stone Urn — oh, but this is nonsense. 

MICAH. It *s truth. 

(micah goes to BABBIE, touchts her, and retreats from her 
in fear.) 

BABBXB, Why do you stare at me ? * 

(lights in church windows appear.) 

micah. You *re — ^you *10 the woman I 

babbie. What makes you think that ? 

MICAH. You*rc so bonny. (Going to her.) Arc you the 
woman? 
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BABBIE. I suppose I am the woman. 

MicAH. Oh, woman, will you no gang awa^ ^ When my 
father *s wild wi* the drink I have to sleep in the field, and it ’s 
terrible cauld. (Appealingly,) 

babbie. I ej^ect it is. 

MICAH (pleadingly), I ’ll gie you my rabbit if you 1! gang 
awa’. 

, (^^^ ttims from lum. He thinks she is ref using.) 

I 11 gie you them both. 

BABBIE. Keep your rabbits, boy, and dry your eyes — I am 
going awy. (She is thinking of gavin rather than of micah.) 
It s really true — that they could be such savages to him ? 

mi^h. I swear til *t. You *11 leave the Minister alone 
now for ever and ever ? 

High time! Yes, for ever and ever. 

[I he church hell bepm t» ring.) 

micah. That’s the prayer-meeting bell. He ’ll be coming 


{eagerly). WiUhe? 

micah. You said you would gang awa’ I 

BABBIE. Yes, much better. I am going. [She leeks ut at 

the worst of me, little boy « 

vrindm in a miJure efeem,A and addresses gavin’s 

a bubble that floated tbii war to eek vo« j“« 

^ <i*rni had ahui thnilu ^ (5Ae 

-•Hurr/yl heard 
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MXCAH follows her off. There is a pause in wtieh mm 
and womm^ all in Sunday clothes, pass behind wall, 
Tl&y move along in old-fashioned Scotch manner and only 
upper part of them is visihle. The bell continues ringing 
slowly. Enter snecky hobaet. Js he is passing behif^ 
wall BABBIE screams in distance. He stops astd listens, 
then comes through gate, babbie screams again, jean, 
in Sunday clothes, comes out at Manse dgor going to 
church.) 

JEAN. It ’s you, Snecky. 

8NECKY. Jean, did you hear on)rthing ? It sounded like a 
woman screaming. 

JEAN {loftily). I can neither hear nor see. I wearing my 
black alpaca. 

(jean passes out at gate and esAts. When jean is at gate 
more churchgoers come on, snecky sits on seat and dusts 
his boots with his handkerchief. Andrew, passing, comes 
to rest at gate.) 

ANDREW {over wall). A grand night for the meeting, Snecky. 
SNECKY. It is, Andrew. Ah, oh ! man, it is. Andrew, did 
you hear a woman scream i 
ANDREW. No — I was thinking o* higher things. 

{He passes on.) 

SNECKY. ^ It ’s queer. 

{He goes through gate and exits. More churchgoers com 
on. Lights in Manse go out, gavin comes out at Manse 
door, shutting it, and mets nanny.) 
nanny {in agitation). Mr. Dishart—— 

GAVIN* Good evening, Mrs. Webster. 

NANNY. Mr. Dishart — the Egyptian ! 

GAVIN {startled). Has anything happened ? 

NANNY. Yes. In the w<^d. Rob Dow has got grip o* her. 
He •$ struck her. 

GAVIN. Struck her i 

NANNY. He *s taking her to Rintoul. 

GAVIN. To Rintoul ! Nanny, they will fling her into 
jail ! 

NANNY. That *8 what he wants— so as to keep her frae 
coming near you. 

GAVIN. In the wood, you say ! (Is rushing off.) 
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NANNY. Come back I Your prayer meeting ! 

(babbie screams again, gavin hesitates^ then rushes 
off. The bell rings violently as if to recall him to his 
duties, NANNY is in despair,) 

What will they say to this ? 

{Is going towards gate, turns and hastily exits. The bell 
rings a little longer, then stops, whamond and snecky 
enteg at gate,) 

WHAMOND (looking ot window). His light ’s out. He canna 
be in the Manse. (Crosses to Manse door and rings bell 
furiously,) 

SNECKY. It *s extraordinary — ay, it *s strange. 

(Enter Andrew and silva through gate,) 

AKDKBW, What can have become o’ the Minister f 
WHAMOND. He ’s no in the Manse. 

SILVA. I never kent the like occur afore. 

WHAMOND (savagely). And you ’ll never ken it occur again ! 
(Exit into Manse,) 

ANDREW. Tammas is looking awful black and dour. 

SNECKY. He is, ay, he is, 

(Light in Manse goes up,) 

ANDREW. He needna be, for the one thing we Vc sure o’ is 
that nothing but duty o’ the highest kind would keep Mr. 
Dishart frae the prayer meeting. 

(light in Manse goes out.) 

SNECKY.^ Oh, losh, ay, oh yes, we have the completest 
conndence in him— but it ’s suspicious. 

ANDREW. You may say so. 

(They are waggling their heads solemnly when whamond 
returns with a sheet of paper in his hand,) 

WHAMOND. He *s gone. 

cows 1 What ’s that in your hand. 


TiS^r Sabbath sermon. What -b his text. 


WHAMOND. I canna see. 
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8NECKY. What *s the text, Tammas ? 

(Jli iisten greedify,) 

WHAMONO (surprised). It *s headed, ‘ Her Boy Am I.’ 
8NBCKY. * Her Boy Am I M I canna mind o* that text 
ANDREW, I think it ’$ in Ephesians. 

8NBCRY. How does he treat it, Tammas ? 

WHAMOND (solemnly reading — 

* I would I were the favoured wind 
That fans her cheek so fair, 

Oh, let me be a thread to Hnd 
The glrrlcc cf her h:dr.* 

{He stops grimly . He understands^ ha the others loo. 
puzzled.) 

SILVA (to snecky). Snecky, what think you ? 

SNECKY (puzzled). Oh, man, man, it’s really — ay, it *8 
nobly said, oh, ay, ay I (Solemnly.) 

ANDREW. But what does it mean ? 

SNECKY. He doesna ken what it means, Tammas I 
WHAMOND. Do you ? 

SNECKY. I didna exactly see the meaning o^t myself, but, 
oh, ay, ay ! Ooo ! Oo I 

WHAMOND. Maybe this is plainer-— 

* Oh, ask me not to count the cost^ 

My Babbie's arms to fly. 

The man who hesitates is lost^ 

And so. Her Boy Am 1.* 

SNECKY (heavily, after a pause). Oh, lads, lads, that *s the 
true religion. 

ANDREW. Tammas, does every line begin with a capital 
letter ? 

WHAMOND. It docs. 

ANDREW. Then in my opinion it has nothing to do wi* 
sermons. It 's poetry. 

SNECKY. Dinna say that, Andrew. 

ANDREW. Also, in my opinion, it 's about a woman I 
SNECKY. Keeps a* 1 

ANDREW, r maun be the lady that gae him the rose I 
SILVA. So it will. She maun be a terrible fine woman that 
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would make a minister use sic language. Tammas, you ’re 
looking dour. 

WHAMOND {sternly and sadly). And well I may, for I have 
a woeful duty to perform, 

{All grew serious.) 

Friends, Mr. Dishart is not the noble youth we thought him. 
SILVA {fiercely). Have a care what you ’re saying. 
WHAMOND. The fine lady you *re all so curious about, I 
ken wha, she is. I saw her gie him the rose, I saw him philander- 
ing wi’ her in the wood, I ken o’ secret meetings they ’ve had 
since then. I ken wha has bewitched him, and I ’ve warned 
him, but he ’s hers, body and soul — she ’s the £g 3 mtian I 
{Sensation.) 

SNECKY. rNone of that. 

ANDREW. 4 Ca’ canny. 

SILVA. (Can you prove this ? {Fiercely shakes lantern in 
whamond’s face.) 

WHAMOND. I wish I couldna. {Pointing at lantern) 
Whaur did you get this ? It ’s no the Manse lantern. 

SILVA. I found it here. That shawl was round it. [Points 
to shawl on gromd.) ^ 

w^MOND {picking up shawl ft m above welt). A eipsy 
shawl I {Drops it again.) ® 

SNECKY. You dinna say 

_ WHAMOND. Yes, I say it. We ken now wha the Minister 
IS awa’ wi*. 


them—you ’re cUef 

elder. I was fond of the young man— and I «.nn a 
mvT!!* ^ 8»ve me strength to do 

tJ^rl^Wifl um,and you maun keep the prayer meeting in 

You awy and look for him. Take the Prosen aru 

you find him, bring him here to me. * 

(ANDREW exits.) 
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wHAMONx> (to 8NBCKY). Lock that door. 

(SNBCKY, wondering, loek$ Memo door,) 

Bring the hty to me. 

(sNBCKY gives him the key and sits on seat,) 

Gavin Dishart, if you canna account for this night^s work, 
never again shall you preach in that Idrk, never again shall you 
enter that Manse door ! 

SNBCKY (heavily). It hard on him — and it ^s hard on us 
all — but * Her Boy Am I * ! That settles him. 

(WKAMONO stands implacablaJ) 



ACT III 

Rintoul Castle. An ancient hall in an old Scottish baronial 
house. Except for softer chairs^ etc., this chamber is much as 
it was in the days when Jacobites lived at Rintoul. Many of 
the old adornments still left, the whole suggesting poverty as 
well as pride of ancestry. An austere room with the colour 
mostly gone out of it. The time is an hour after that of Act 1 1, 
Scene II. 

(th WAITES, an elderly hutler {English) ^ is discovered 
lighting a lamp ; lifts lamp on table. He places it on 
table above fireplace. To him comes down the stair the 
French maid^ Felice. She speaks broken English.) 

FEUCE {on staircase^ excited, but cautious). Mr. Thwaites ! 
Mr. Thwaites ! What shall I do ? {Jt foot of stairs.) His 
lordship, he say to me, where is Lady Barbara ? I say, she is 
in her room. {Looking at door.) He say, let her know that 
Captain Halliwell is here. I say I go, and I come, but all the 
time I know that Lady Barbara is nowhere. 

THWAITES {a stolid man). Is she not in her room ? 

FELICE. Non I Nor is she anywhere in the house. She 
have gone — ^vanished away — for hours - 

THWAITES. It ’s queer. 

FELICE. It is the deuce. 

THWAITES. I have heard talk of some secret passage out 
of the castle that was used, they say, in Jacobite days. But I 
never found it. 

FELICE. Perhaps she — ^fbund it ? 

THWAITES. The door is handier. 

FELICE. Ah, ^u think so ! But I say to myself there may 
be waw I It all depend if she have a lover— then there is alwavs 
ways r ^ 

(From some distanci,song begins to be played on the bagpipes 
THWAITES and Felice chuckle and smile to each other.) 

ITS ' 
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That song-— 4gun I 

(Shi catches thwaitis* right arm and they dance round 
muiJ) 

THWAXTss. HalliweH’s own men play it to badger him 1 
Well, unlucky in war, it ’s said, lucky in love. 

(Music dies away.) 

FiuCE.^ Love I No,no. She does not love Dick Halliwell. 
She never jumps at mention of his name. 

THWAXTSS. Jumps ? 

rsucs. Maisom. Itis theproof. You sa^ to me* William’ 
—I do not jump. You say to me — ^what is your name ? 

THWAXTSS. Samuel. 

FELICE. You say to me * Samuel ’ — I do not jump. But 
there is the name Franfois. (Clasps her hands.) It is long 
ago — he is in France — France I And I am here among 
savages — ^he is married with much children and he b grown very 
fat — ^but still at his name I jump— not very much now — but 
a little jump to the sweet memory of love. (5Ar scys * F ran^ob ’ 
sweetly to herself and gives a little jump.) FMd / 

(She goes off. Bagpipes off commence again, thwaxtbs 
exits smiling. Presently the panel picture is cautiously 
slid back and we see babbie peering out of the Uackness 
behind, a lighted candle in her hand. The picture is not 
a big one. She can just get through. She u in the gipsy 
dress and is pale and very frightened. After closing panel 
she steals down and blows out light and puts candlestick on 
table. Seeing that there is no one about she goes to door, 
when she realises that there is someone in the room. In 
desperation she quickly lies down on couch, pulls rugs over 
her to conceal costume, and pretends to be asleep. At that 
point music has sSed away, fbucb comes out, ssMenfy 
sees her and gives a little squeal of surprise, then stands 
looking at babbxb with an expresnve face, babbie, 
affecting sleep, yawns and moves on couch, which ms- 
fortunately exposes some ppsy dress, at which fblxce 
stares, babbie sees dress and hurriedly conceals it, but 
Ms exposes her barefoot. She takes a peep at fbuce end 
pretends to sleep agmn, not knowing what else to do. 
FBUCB goes up stage and takes chair above writing-taUe 
and sHs at head of couch.) 
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BABBIE (assuming surprise). Is that you, Felice ? 

FELICE. Not if ray lady does not wish it. 

BABBIE. What are you doing i (Leeiing away from her .) 
FELICE. I thought, my lady, you might wish to dress— 
unless you are already dressed. 

BABBIE (Jiinpng up the sponge). I think I shall raise your 
wages, Felice. 

FELICE. You are veiy good, my lady. (Curious) I did not 
see you enter. 

BABBIE. Didn’t you ? (Shuddering) Felice, I have had such 

a dreadful adventure. A man 

FBUCB (delighted and with interest). A man, my lady i 
BABBIE. I have just escaped from the clutches of a wild,' 

ferocious man who was dragging me here (Holding tvg 

up to neck^ 

FELICE. Here 1 To your own home f 
BABBIE (very seriously frightened). He did not know that ! 
He h» nearly broken my arm. (In trouble about gavin.) But 
there is worse than that — thoughtless fool that I have been. 
THWAiTES (off). What name, sir i 
GAVIN (off). Mr. Dishart. 

(babbie, hearing /Air, hurries iff. feuce moves chair 
back to table. Enter thwastn, followed by gavin.) 
THWAITES. I will tell his lordship you are here, sir. 

(thwaites goes up the stairs, gavin puts hat on chair 
tn enfrasue and coming forward sees feuce, who is pre- 
tending to be occupied and is wondering whether tins 
newcomer is connected with the escapade.) 

GAVIN (as sum as thwaites has £sappeared). Girl— ouick. 
tell me — thegip^ — ^is she here? ^ ^ 

FEUCE (w a ^er). But what gipsy, sir ? 

gavin. ^eunot! (Relieved, he sits on couth.) 

BladSnie**™* ^ ’^*‘**® “ 

(He turns awey.) 

Myiy.^bi^ (Sympathetic) Ohy sir 

« gosHg ex^ed to tt when thwaites reappears on stair ) 

n^Atm rf stairs). His bnbhip snU see vou sir 
in a few minutes. (He goes off.) wiu see you, sir, 
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GAVIN. She is there i (felxce nods sympathitically. He 
hesitaUs.) Please go away. {She reluctantly goes toward entrance. 
Turns to her) Why did you teU me ? 

FELICE. You jump 1 {Clasps hands^ sighs, and-^-^appears 
by entrance,) 

(gavin boldly opens door,) 

GAVIN. Babbie ! {Backs from door,) 

(babbie comes out in trouble to foot of couch) 

BABBIE {miserably ashamed of herself), Oh^ why did you come 
here ? 

GAVIN {manfully). To save you^ Babbie^ have no fear. I 
heard what Rob Dow had done, and I followed. Courage, I 
am by your side. I will compel them to set you free. 

BABBIE {who canU help being amused, but touched). Oh, the 
dear man you are. 

GAVIN {quickly). Am I, Babbie, am I — ^to you i 

BABBIE. Perhaps. But you are a minister— and I — — {She 
is in abject distress,) The very birds on the moors would laugh 
at it. If you could only laugh at it, too, my dear ! {Imploringly) 

GAVIN. All I know is tliat you said * my dear.’ 

BABBIE. I shouldn’t have said it— I don’t even know that 
I meant it. Naughty things leap out of me, Mr. Dishart— 
and I can’t overtake them. I wi^ I could. {Tsams to him,) 

GAVIN {going to her), I will overtake them for you. 

BABBIE {smiling sweetly), I should keep you running about 
all your life. 

GAVIN {laughing). It is what I have been doing this last week 
and more. 

BABBIE {laughing, impulsively). It was fun, wasn’t it? 
{Stops laughing, remorsrful) There I That is another one I I 
am bitterly ashamed. I never thought until that boy— and 
then the man I I never dreamt that I was placing you in danger. 
If you could say that you for^ve mo— the gipsy girl. I wasn’t 
a woman on that mad moonlight night when I came dancing 
into your life. I was just a wild thing too full of glee. You 
don’t blame the birds when they are i^e giddy by their own 
song. Please, please, let it be so with me. {Clasps her hands,) 

GAVIN. Forgive you ! What have I to forgive you— for 
bringing me the great glory of my life ? Your song I Babbie^ 
your song has come to me for evermore ! 
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BABBIE (weaUy). Has it? No, it hasn’t, it mustn’t! 
(Tremulous) It is only a fancy of the moment, dear Gavin 
Dishart, it will quickly pass away. 

OAViN. Never while life endures. Babbie, if you could care 
for me— — 

BABBIE. I do— for the moment. 

(gavin steps back.) 

(With self-abnegation) I have never done anything all my days 
except for the moment. How can I tell that I would 
diilerent in this ? 

GAVIN. Leave all to me. 

BABBIE (reflecting). How lightly men ask women to leave all 
to them ! 

OAVIN. As my wife— 

BABBIE (sitting in armchair above flre^ weakly). It is a nice word. 

GAVIN. Babbie — - (Moves close to chair.) 

BABBIE. Let me look at you. (Takes his arm.) You dear 
foolish little minister 1 Would you really dare to marry a gipsy 
girl? 

OAVIN (gyrandly). Dare ! 

BABBIE. Your congregation — those fierce men ! 

GAVIN. When I marry it will be to please myself. If they 
object I— I will knock them about as with a flail, even Xhomas 
Whamond. 


BABBIE. I love to Ksten to you. 

OAVIN. And when they know you better they will see vou 
with my eyes. ^ 

BABBIE. Or you would see me with theirs ! 


GAVIN. Cast aside fear, dear heart. Strange thourfi it 

might be to you at first to be a minister’s wife 

ZASsa. So much stranger than you think ! {Lwlmte at 
frt: she ean t prevent her sheuldert heaving with laughter, 
thm sobers, loohng a hsm) Can you reaUy think of L as 
nustress or a manse ? 


tMVlN. I can think of you as nothing else. (GleefuUe 
would tovc me and sustain me. ^ me now yon 
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OAViN ifagerly). No doubt, after what you have been 
accustomed to, the Manse will seem a very large house to you at 
first, but yoii will soon get used to it 
BABBIE (faintly). Shall I i 

GAVIN. Your life must often have been hard~oh, the 
joy to me in making it sumptuous ! 

BABBIE (murmuring). Sumptuous ! 

GAVIN. Babbie~^T«r»r ta her) — there is a drawing-room I 
BABBIE. No I 

GAVIN. I have been using it as a study, but out goes the 
table, out go the books. It ’$ a large room, sixteen feet by 
twelve. 

BABBIE (jumping up in glee). Sixteen feet by twelve ! Let 
me see. 

(Both laugh.) 

(Shi nuasures on floor with her feet.) Oh i 
GAVIN. As far as from here to that wall, and nearly as wide. 
Babbie, that shall be your room ! 

BABBIE. Let me ^ut my eyes and see it. I love it when I 
shut my eyes— but when I open them— oh, wow, wow, wow ! 
Minister dear ! 

GAVIN. I ought to tell you that I am a man of considerable 
means. 

BABBIE. Are you ? 

GAVIN. My congregation make the sum up to a hundred 
and forty pounds a year I 
BABBIE. So mu^ 1 

GAVIN. I told them they were going too fast, but they would 
do it. (With sudden transport^ shyly taHng her hands) Babbie, 
I shall buy you a silk dress— aweg a Eitle) — ^yes, black, 
with beads on it ! 

BABBIE. Oh, let me shut my eyes again I 

GAVIN (af^ogi^). Of course, you would have to wearshoes. 

BABBiB. What, every day f 

GAVIN (stepping hack). As aiy wi fe " ' — 

BABBIE. And stockings, too ? 

GAVIN. My position, you know. (Goes to a Bttle above 
her-^ gbrmus secret.) But sometimes— in the evening— not 
often, but sometimes— when we are akme together, you and 
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BABBIB {fastttuiei). You and I ! {She puts her head m 

Ins shoulder.) - . , t 

OAViN {over her shoulder). My wife and I ! — I mean when 
we are really alone— that is, when Ae blinds are ^n and Ae 
shutters are on, and the servant has gone to bed— {a 
sudden thought) Babbie, you will have a servant 1 

BABBIB. Oh, it is too much ! 

GAVIN. Not at all. And when on such a ni^t as I spoke 
of Mrs. Dishart 

BABBIB. Mrs. Dishart i 

GAVIN. She wiU slip out of her drawing-room, and lu 
husband 

BABBIB. Her hudband ! 

GAVIN. That is me. 

BABBIB {breathless). Is that you ? 

GAVIN. It must be me when you are the wife. 

BABBIB (poistfuUy). Must it ? 

GAVIN {gloriously). Yes. He will pretend not to notice. 
And presently there will come popping into the drawing- 
room a barefooted girl in a gip^ frock, with rowan berries 
in her hair, and he will pretend to be shocked, and he will 
exclaim 

BABBIB {corning quickly forward with left hand raised and 
stUl carried away). * Woman, stand forward ! * 

GAVIN {gloriosa). Yes ! And then when he sees her fece — 
oh, her fece — ^he will say, * My beloved,’ and take her in his 
umso— {Laughs) — ^you know how ! 

{She is expecting him to do it, and is disappointed when he 
doesn’t.) 

BABBIB {plaintively). No, I don't know how ! 

{He embraces her rapturously and she loves it. Then 
she breaks away.) 

OAVIN. My own, my own. {Gees up stage dancing vnth 
jy.) Shouldn’t I have done it ? 

BABBIB {crushed). I wanted you to do it. I suppose I made 
you doit 

OAVIN. Darling, darling, darling— oh, what a word ! I 
would have done it at any rate. 

nMKM {di^ly appeased). Would you? {Gang to lum and 
taUng hold ef the lapels of his coat) You won’t want to do it in 
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another moment. Little man, big man, I can^t go on with 
this. This horrible woman does not have the courage; You 
and I — we -are of different worlds, my lovely loving dear. I 
couldn^t face yours. I must tell you why. It is not because 1 
am a gipsy. . « • My father ... 

GAVIN {stoutly). I care not what he may have done — ^not 
though he were a criminal — I love you and that is enough. 

BABBIE. A criminal 1 My poor father I {She can*t help 
laughing rather hysterically.) 

GAVIN. You laugh. 

BABBIE {psdting hands on his shoulders). Don’t grudge me 
laughing, dear solemn, twisty mouth, darling little necktie. 
{Fingers necktie.) I am going to tell you the trut^ now. {Falter^ 
ing) Oh, dear I I am going to hurt my pretty darling C^vin. 

GAVIN. You can’t hurt me. I love you ! I love you 1 
{Starts back) Oh I 

BABBIE. What is it i Speak. 

GAVIN. 1 ’ve just remembered ! My prayer meeting ! 

door shuts upstairs. In despdr she hurries back into 
her room and shuU the door, lord eintoul comes down 
the stair followed by captain halliwell.) 

LORD RiNTOUL (sft staircase 2 genially). Ah, Mr. Dishart 
— {Coming down to oavin at fire) — ^my humblest apologies for 
keeping you waiting so long. {Shakes hands.) You and 
Captain ^lliwcll already know each other. 

(halliwell acknowledges gavin.) 

Let me thank you again for the good services you rendered us 
on that — ^not very fortunate occasion. 

halliwell. I thank you also, Mr. Dishart — thou^ 
nothing came of it. 

lord RINTOUL {signing to gavin to be seated). One thing at 
all events has come of it — ^that I welcome you heartily, Mr. 
Dishart, to Rintoul. 

(halliwell sits on couch.) 

GAVIN {awkwardly). You are very good. (TA# doer is 
much on his mnd.) 

HALUWELL {indifferently). I hope Mrs. Dishart is well. She 
was very agita^ t^t night. Sergeant Davidson told me. You 
may remember you intrMuced him to her in the wood. 

GAVIN. I remember I {He looks at fire.) 
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LORD rintoul. Which reminds me— that wc have not yet 
called on her I must ask my daughter to do so. 

GAVIN (kurried/y). There is no necessity to — 

LORD rintoul (gmalfy). It will be a pleasure to her. You 
have been seeing a good deal of her lately — so she tells me. 
(oAViN wonders.) 

I hope she has been of real service to you while you were visiting 
my tenants. I instructed her to give you every help in her power, 
and I may say that if she has made as favourable an impression 
upon you as she assures me you have made upon her, I shall be^ 
vastly pleased. ^ 

GAVIN {puzzled^ but not wishing to expose his lordsKp^s^ 
daughter). Thank you — I quite — ^thank you. {He feels that 

he is weak, and rises manfully to be bold) Lord Rintoul 

{Here the music of song on pipes begins again off but is 
nearer now. captain haluwell winces and is oh^ 
wously very angry. He paces to and fro. lord rintoul 
thoroughly enjoys the situation and looks at oavin tuith a 
twinkle. He rings bell. After a pause thwaites comes 
to him. LORD RINTOUL says something to thwaites 
in low voice, thwactes goes. The music continues, 
captain haluwell is more and more angry, gavzn 
can*t help exchanging a smile with lord rintoul, which 
CAPTAIN HALLIWELL sees. Suddenly the music stops.) 
LORD rintoul {explanatory to haluwell). They are not 
men, you know. 

{nAhiprzLL frowns, low jamouh addresses qaow.) 
Captain Halliwell is not musical. 

OAVin {rising again to }us task). Lord Rintoul, the kindness 
of your reception makes it the more desimble that I should 
acqu^nt you at once with my object in coming here. It was 
not, I n^ lu^y say. to ulk of your daughter-Jiowcvcr 
^omplBhcd— but to plead with you-«id with you, too, sir, 
for another and less happy woman. 

LORD rintoul. I Gonfess I don’t follow you. 

GAVIN, I mean the ^psy girl. 

(haluwell swings round at this.) 

It IS ^niitted that no further action is to be taken 
misguided weavers— why, then, not show a simila 
to her r 


agunst the 
r demenqr 
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LORD RINTOVL {suTprind). Wdl-R-day, Mr. Dishait I I 
have not been so taken aback since one of your weavers plugged 
my mouth Hvith a divot. 

GAVIN. Her intentions were the most generous—— 

LORD RiNTOUL. So was the divot I 

GAVIN. You, Captain Halliwell 

HALLiwBLL. I tell you, Mr. Dishart, decisively, that this 
matter does not end until I have that accuised jade in jail 

GAVIN. You are pitiless ! 

HALUWELL. Quite I So no more of this. 

LORD RiNTOUL {slyfy), You forget the song, Mr. Dishart ! 

GAVIN {hesitating, and then breaJ^g out pastimatefy). There 
shall be more of it, sir. When I heard that a m^man had 
seized her and was drag^ng her here for a reason you little 
understand, I ran after him to tear her from him. I was too 
late, but I am not too late to beg of you — and if that is useless, 
to insist — ^that you set her free. 

LORD RINTOUL (astounded,) The gipsy — ^herc ? 

GAVIN. Is it not poor fooling to pretend to me that she is 
not here? 

LORD RINTOUL. But, my dear man 

HALLIWELL. Excuse me, Rintoul, this seems to have become 
m^ affair. {Signing caution to lord rintoul) Wel4 Mr. 
Dishart, suppose she is here — ^what then ? 

GAVIN {scomfulfy). Suppose ! 

HALUWELL {exchanging a loot with lord rintoul). I admit 
diat she is here. 

(lord rintoul perceives the scheme.) 

What Im that to do with you ? And what gives you the right 
to insist on her being releaUd ? 

GAVIN. This. She is innocent of the charges brought 
against her. It was not die who prevented your arrestiiig the 
rioters. 

HALUWELL (uojgbtg). Indeed I 

GAVIN. It was I I 

lord rintoul. What *s that ? Come, come, Mr. Dishart, 
we know better. You forget that you were overheard de- 
nouncing the watchers as law-breakers and ordering them to 
their homes. 

HALUWELL. We know also that you were seen trying to 
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chase the gipsy from the wood immediately before she blew 
that infernal horn, u i I 

GAVIN. She did not blow the horn— I blew It 1 It was 1 

who alarmed the town ! ^ 

LORD RiNTOUL {kindly). Be careful. Come, come, yo 

not say a thing like that. 

GAVIN. It is the truth. 

HALLiWELL. On your oath, sir. 


GAVIN. On my oath. 

HALLIWELL. Rintoul, you heard him . 

LORD RINTOUL {to gtvi GAVIN another chance). I am not sure 


that I did. . - . 

GAVIN {stoutly). I am prepared to repeat every word of it it 

necessary — I alone did it. 

LORD RINTOUL. Well, we must accept that and it is certainly 
bad enough — ^but why tell us ? 

HALLIWELL. You were pla3dng with us ! 

GAVIN. As you will. 

HALLIWELL. There is a heavy punishment, sir* 

GAVIN. I am prepared to meet it. 

LORD RINTOUL. May I ask you why you admit this to us ? 

GAVIN. That the innocent may be set at liberty. Do as you 
choose with me. 

LORD 'Ba»Tovh{qw7ssBically). This is rather awkward, HalliwelL 

HALLIWELL. I don’t sce it in that light. It means simply the 
issue of another warrant — for him. 

LORD RINTOUL. Perhaps that means simply the issue of 
more divots — for me. 

HALLIWELL. I must say, Rintoul, I think I have done this 
pretty neatly. 

LORD RINTOUL. A Machiavelli I Mr. Dishart, I am sorry 
for you. 

HALLIWELL. More than I am. Gad, sir, before you came 
here to make such a confession, you might have thought of 
Mrs. Dishart. 

(gavin gulps.) 

GAVIN. There is no Mrs. Dishart. 

HALLIWELL {wheeling round). What do you mean now ? 
There is your wife. 

GAVIN (ywth a salt taste in his mouth). I have no wife. 
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LoitDiuMTOUL(^«wf/{^!ermQ. Nowife} Thenwhow a s* ? 

{He smUetJy mettt a rat.) 

hauswMx (ttepping ferveard, suddenly sus^deus). It was 
not 

OAViN. Yes, it was the gipsy. 

{They are bereft tf speech, rintoul and baluwsll 
exchange ponces.) 

HALUWUL. So diat explains how she slipped through our 
fingers ! 

OAVIN. That explains it. 

MALUWBLL {calling for action). Rintoul ! 

OAVIN. You have m. Let the gipsy go. 

LORD RiNTOtTL {to HALLiwBLL, slyfy). Axt you to let the 
gipsy fp— {Laughs)— -HeX&vdi ? 

{He and halliwbll look at each ether and are merry 
ever the situation. Their laughter mcreases.) 

You don’t join with us, Mr. Dishart, in our homely mirth ? 

BALUWEU. It can’t be expected of him till he knows the 
reason of it. As you justly say, sir, we have you, but the cream 
of the situation is that you have put yourself into our hands for 
noting. You have surprised us, Mr. Dishart, but we have 
also a surprise for you. {Bowing ironically) Alh>w me to tell 
you that the gipsy is not here ; she has not been arrested, and 
we know where she is no more than yourself. {Lotahs and 
rejoins rintoul.) 

OAVIN. This is idle, sir. She is in that room. 

LORO RINTOUL. In that room } 

{Neither of them crectits hm.) 

OAVIN. I know it. 

(rxLiCR hat come in with Bghted candle and is about to 
go upstmrs, Bstemng eagerly.) 

LORD RINTOUL {fusolti). Felice ! 

{She conus forward in concealed trepidation.) 

You told me her ladyship was in her room i 

FEucR. Yes, my loid. 

OAVIN. It was this girl who- ~~- " 

(He stops, teting rxuCE sign to him im^oringjfy. lORO 
RINTOUL sett it also ; he looks sternly from one to the 
^her. VBLici wnsU get between him and the door, 
hut by a geshcre he stops her. He opens door.) 
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LORD MNTOot. BabWc, I want pu. 

^BABBIE, efttr pause, ernes out. now dressed as beps!^ 
ranh-eset a full evening dress, but in string cmtrastU 
the gipsy, oavin gets a great shock. She controls her 
imotion. tZLiCB is nlieved.) 

Yow know this gentleman ? He insists that there was a gipsy 

girl in your room, , 

BABBiK [self-controlled), I was quite alone, lather. 

LORD RiNTOUL. You heard what Lady Barbara said, Mi> 

Dishart? , . . 

GAVIN [manfully), I heard. I made — a strange matakc. 
HALLIWELL. We should all like to know how, sir ? 

(OAVIN looks at FELICE.) 

FELICE. I think I can explain, my lord.^ This gentleman, ^ 
he was shown in here, and he ask me if a gipsy girl 
seem very excited — I think good jest to say, ‘ Yes.* He say, 
•Where, wheie?’ I point to her ladyship’s room and run 
away laughing. 

GAVIN. Yes, it was she who told me. 

(lord RINTOUL signs sternly to her to p, babbib and 
FEUCB exchange glances as felice exits, cavin pulls 
himself together,) 

HALUWELL. Not SO fest, sir. Rintoul, I must ask you to 
make out the warrant for this man’s arrest. 
babbie. What i 
LORD rintoul. I wonda*. 
babbie. What has he done 7 

HALLIWELL [expecting approval of Kmself), Listen to this, 
Lady Barbara. It was he who prevented my seizing chose 
weavers. It was he who blew the horn and rou^ the 
towa The woman he passed o£F as his wife was the gipsy, 
and he did it so that she might escape us. He has confessed 
it all I 

BABBIE [to oavin). Why 7 

HALLIWELL. I drew it out of him, I pretended that we 
had caught the gipsy, and he offered himself in her place. It 
was all done to save her. 

BABBIE, I see. 

LORD RINTOUL. In B Way it was a chivalrous thing to do, 
HalliwdL 
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HALUWSLL. Our dutjT IS quite dear. {Folds arm, loots at 
GAViK.) The warrant ! 

LORD RiSlTOUL. If you insist. {He sits at taUe, ha 
reluctantly.) 

BABBIB. No I 

OAVXN. Don’t be so sorry for me — Lady Barbara. This 
seems a very little matter to me — ^now. 

HALLXWELL. Rintoul I {Indicating that he wants the 
warrant.) 

BABBIB. No, father, you shall not 

LORD RiHTOUL {growing stem). Why not i 

BABBIB. Because this is the man I love. 

{This has its startling effect on all three.) 

And he loves me, and I will not give him up. At first it 
appalled me, it appals me still. I may be mad, I know I am 
m^ but Mr. Dishart is the one man on earth to me, fiither, 
and 1 will never marry any other. 

HALLIWBLL {at last fauSng Us tongue and crossing to rintoul). 
It was you who invited him about the place, Rintoul — it was 
you who flung them together ! 

LORD RINTOUL. Is what Lady Barbara says true i 
(lord rintoul’s good nature is all gone now.) 

OAViN {to rintoul). She was all the world to me. 

BABBIB. Was ? 

GAVIN. Is. I cannot wonder at your anger — it must seem 
monstrous to you that I should have raised my eyes to 
her. 

HALLIWBLL. Oh DO I a minister is always looking upwards, 
is he not i 

GAVIN. You speak scornfully, sir, but I believe pu have 
found the reason why I love her. 

LORD RINTOUL. Damnation — the warrant ! {Goes to writ- 
ing^ahle.) 

BABBIB. If pu sign that, fitther, won’t it mean getting into 
the song puTKUf 

lord RINTOUL {oH consideration, throwing down pen and 
piciing warrant). I give pu one last chance, sir. This 
shall not be issued if I have your word that pu never aj^roach 
my daughter again. (Turns and looks at babbib.) 

<^VXN. I niake no bargains^I decline. But I am a man 
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of hcmour, I hope, and I would marry no man^s daughter 
without his consent — ^you may be sure of that. 

(babbie’s head jerks up at this.) 

Nor would she, I am certain, marry anyone against your 
wish. 

(TUs is not precisefy how babbie is looking,) 

LORD RiNTOVL. So she has repeatedly said. (Looking up 
at babbie.) 

(She hangs her head. He considers warrant.) 

I shall think it over. (Puts warrant in pocket,) 

HALLiwELL. Quite a ftmily affair. And now, my rev^wd 
gentleman, as it seems no immediate action is to be taken] I 
think you expressed a desire to go. (Holds out oavin’s htit) 
Allow me. » 

GAVIN (taking hat). As for you, sir, you are naturally pet- 
turbed j but your breeks fit you beauti&lly. 

(rintoul laughs, gavin looks at him^ than goos to 
babbie, kisses her and exits after glancing at rintoul 
and HALLIWELL. HALLIWELL runs off after Urn,) 

LORD rintoul (to babbie). By all that’s infemal~he 
kissed you ! 

babbie (large-eyed), I thought he did, lather ! (Ruses to 
armchair by fire and sits,) 

LORD rintoul (following her down). You shall suffer for 
this ! 

(Re-enter halliwell.) 

HALLIWELL. fiut the man — ^thc man— is he to cet off 
scot-free ? ® 

lord rintoul. m see to Aim— I tell you I ’ll make 
ihoit dirift of Mm. {With idea) HaUiweU, 8un>ose--m d$ 
arrest him, theit—but no, that would drag me into it (He hat 
freductd warrant again — again ftcieis it.) ' 

HALi^BU. Here ’s an idea. If I— but they would oet 
wmdofthatl ' 

(BABra gift up qtdckfy and kmth m chair, Mata a 
them,) ^ 

BALuwBix. The one ooune cypen-mmm, 

WBo umrooL. Yea ? 
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HALLiWELL. No, it isn’t open now ! (Tc babbie, sarcastic^ 
ally) Lady Barbara, I congratulate you. 

(babbie sits in chair and puts fingers in her ears, holing 
at fire, rintoul paces up and down.) 

His first choice was a somewhat different woman. The gip^ 
he wanders woods with I The vagrant he passes off as his 
wife — a pretty trollop, they tell me. {She remains Sst/ess and 
unhappy.) 

LORD RINTOUL. That woman— I wish to God she was his 
wife. 

HALLIWELL. Yes, bccause the n - {He is suddenly made 

speechless by a magnificent idea.) Ye powers ! Why did I not 
think of it before ? {filoriously) Rintoul, what if she were his 
wife — and is 1 

(babbie becomes suddenly alert.) 

LORD RINTOUL. Eh ? 

HALLIWELL. Something better — a thousand times better — 
than the warrant 1 Don’t you see — ^he acknowledge this gipsy 
as his wife before witnesses^ — Sergeant Davidson and two of my 
men. Does not that constitute a marriage by the laws of 
Scotland ? 

(babbie jumps out of chair.) 

BABBIE. What 1 {Sits.) 

LORD RINTOUL. Halliweil ! There have been many such 
cases. If the witnesses will swear to it, those two are man and 
wife as much as though they had been married in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

babbie. Oh 1 {Scared.) 

HALLIWELL. And they will swear to it I We have him 
now I 

LORD RINTOUL. We have him now 1 

BABBIE. Father I {Really me^ng that Ms must he stopped.) 

LORD RINTOUL {sternly). Not a word. 

(babbie its again.) 

HALLIWELL {gloating). They have been married, Lady 
Barbara, for — let me sec — for eleven days ! 

babbie {in a gasp that may he ecstasy or trepidation). Eleven 
days I 

LORD lu^uL. After him, Halliweil— we mustn’t keep the 
poor devil in ignorance. 


o 
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HALUWBLL. This IS what I shall do. With your permission 
I propose to send one of your servants on horseback to the 
barracks with orders to Davidson and the two other witnesses 
to meet me at Dishart's house. 

LORD RiNTOVL. Agreed, agreed I 
BABBIE (seared). No — ^no— you can^t I 
LORD RiNTOVL. Silence ! 

(babbie skips back to chair and sits again.) 

HALLtwELL. I shall drive in from here and meet them thereu 
LORD RINTOUL. Off yOU gO. I 

HALUWBLL. Dishart shodd be there as soon as I, as he caA 
cross the river by the stepping-^ones. And then I will have 
news for both him and his weavers I \ 

LORD RINTOUL. News, news ! I *11 come with you, Halli-* 
well. ^ Oh, much better than this warrant ! (He tears it up and ' 
fings it on table ^ 

HALUWELL. Bravo ! Good evening, Barbara. 

(She turns to him^ kneeling on chair; he holds out his hand.) 
Won*t you i 

babbie (without taking it, and faith a meaning he does not 
mderstand). Good luck, Dick I (Sweetly) He will be very 
broken, remember. You will be gentle with him, won’t you i 
(She kneels on hearth'^g and takes up poker.) 

HALUWBLL. Oh, Certainly, (^ums to go.) 

WBBtt. He vns rather nice to you, you know^rww t$ 
aim with left hand on yfesr)— about your breeks. 

(mptmn HAtuwEu goes pacify ^ fnwtmtg, and 
etservmg a stmie past ietmen father attd slassghter 

takes advantage cf the tadle.) 
(CM^#&')pearfether! \jfrtH resmd Us nnk.) 

assumng the stem parent). None 

tarn. You are sure that is the best plan? 

lord RINTOUL. Quite sure. 

^J^(«ifuhersee). Leave it aU to &ther-he knosn 
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LORO RiNTODL. Bcsidcs, the law must take its course. 

BABBIE (cBnging to the word). Yes, the law. We can’t go 
a^inst the iRw, can we, lather 1 

LORD RiNTOVL. He IS married, and he must &ce it. 

BABBIE. You *ve got to fece it, Mr. Dishart. And she — - 
(Sits if him.) She has got to hct it too, hasn’t she i 

LORD RiNTOUL. Must I pack fou off to England, Babbie, 
or are you to come to your senses and confront this situation like 
a girl of spirit ? 

BABBIE. My senses I Where are they i It is as if you had 
taken them away between you. 

LORD RINTOVL. Surely a daughter of mine can’t go on caring 
for a man who has been playii^ with her. 

BABBIE (nicify). He hasn’t, daddy, he loves me dearly. He 
only called — that woman— his wife to save her. Mere kind- 
ness. Why shouldn’t I love him still ? 

LORD RINTOVL. Kindness ! If you knew all I know I 
BABBIE Oh 1 How much do pu know, 

fiither i 

LORD RINTOVL (poipaUj Iftt^). Babbie, he kissed her that 
night in the wood 1 

BABBIE. No, he didn’t. 

LORDRiNTOVL. My dear, I WAS there, and you Weren’t. . . . 
BABBIE. You mean ? 

LORD RINTOVL. 1 mean I saw him do it 

BABBiR. Take care, lather, this is very important If fou 

txjfou saw that 

LORD RINTOVL. I do Say it 

BABBIE. Then I don’t see why I shouldn’t let dungs take 
their course. 

LORD RINTOVL. You ^ve him up i 
BABBIE. Father, if he is really married to tfak gipsy, I 
won’t interfere to save him. 

LORD RINTOVL. That ’s my true daughter. 

BABBIE (groumg nervous aguiu). At least, I doo’t dunk I 
will. I am not sure. 

LORD RINTOVL. No Weakening 
babbie him). Fadier, he must have been runnii^ 

after this girl at the very time he was making bve to me. 

LORO RINTOVL (who ts stiU ntthg). I IcHow he was. 
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BABKB (as if enraged). Oo I (Sits again, changing.) You 
won’t do anything el^ to him, will you ? (Head m his shudder.) 

ixxKD UNTOUL (chuckSug). To find himself married to that 
wench will be punishment enough for anyone. (Laughs.) 
BABBIE (lathing). I dare say. 

LORD KiNTOiTi. A man must take the consequences of his 
rash acts. 

BABBIE. And so must the woman ! (Big las^h.) 

LORD RiNTOUL. Exactly. If ever man brought his dooth 
upon himself he has done it. > 

BABBIE. His doom 1 Make way, Mr. Dishart, for you^ 
doom. (Suddenly afraid.) It is so irrevocable ! Irrevocable 
is an awful word, fiither. (Sits.) Shouldn’t we let him off ? i 
LOW tainom. (sternly). Now, now. None of that. Be brave. 
babbie. Perhaps it ’s being rather hard on her f 
LORD RiNTOirL. You would have pity for her I I expect 
she ’s hungering for him. 

babbie. I dare say she is. (CAa»fr»|) I *m frightened, fiither. 

LORD RIKTO0L. All this pother I 

Babbie. Father, you are sure you saw him kiss her in the 
wood i 

LORD RINTOUL. TwicC • 

babbie. Oh, that decides it 1 Father, I shall have no 
mercy on him now. 

LORD RINTOUL. That ’s my girl 
babbie. Father, do your duty. 

LORD RINTOUL. I will. 

(He rises and crosses tefrre. She goes to him voheedBngh, 
yet half pamc-strieken.) 

babbie. There is just one other little thing— a very little 
thing— eo tmy, just about that size. (HoltSng up her fineer.) 
LORD RINTOUL (at once suspidosa). Well ? 

^ yo“ would 

Mt daddy (Sh rather forces Urn back into armchair 

(Wxiyfifm.) I want to 

come with you, fiither. 

ww RINTOUL. That would be vindictive. No, no. I 
can’t have that Beades, it would be too painful to y<^ 

lord RINTOUL. You Will Stay at home. 
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BABBIE. Father, I bo want to see his face— ^when he hears 
Im doom, {Head on his arm,) 

LORD RxurouL. It will certainly be worth observing 1 
BABBIE. Then I may come I 

LORD RiMTOUL. No, you may not I *11 tell you all about it 
when I get back. 

BABBIE. That won’t be quite the same thing. Father, I 
am a regrettably odd sort of girl, am I not i 
LORD RINTOUL. You are indeed. 


BABBIE. And I am in a very excited state. If you leave me 
behind I may do something monstrous. Don’t you think that 
for the next few hours it would be wise not to let me out of your 
sight 

LORD RINTOUL. Gad, there ’s more in that than you know I 
After all, there is no particular reason against your coming. 
(Loohs at her,) 

BABBIE. Oo I {Picks tip cushion off couch and throws it 


up.) 

LOXO UNTOVl. 


But remember, diis it my a£Eur and 


Halliwell’s. I will have no interference. 


BABBiH. I promise not to say a word. I shall leave it all 
to you. (Puts aishim bad m s^a.) 

LOKO UMTOVL. Then on with a cloak and bonnet I shall 


be down in a moment (Gsiug to star — ht tssnu) If I thought 

you might make a scene 

BABBU. I won’t But I dare say somebody ebe will I 
(Bsth Ua^hmg.) 

lOXD UMTOOL tipstarst smusti). I guarantee 

somebody die will ! A certain gentlonan 1 A ceitam 
gentleman I 

(Ltavts shueUsHg. babbii, hft alnst, psmsts htJf- 
suaj ta deer with sissidng teurage. From this pmssi 
tuwards she is mere or less hysterical,) 

BABBiB. Of course, I can’t do it<~iiever meant to do it 
Oh, fiither, why did you tell that fib about die kiss 1 Tliink, 
Babbie, think, and draw back. 

(Deer epesss and fiucb asaes eut, carryisig a Asmer «nf 
deah. She it a cerreet maid, thesqh setretfy thrilled.) 
Remember, krevecable 1 WhjH-what, you have been listeii- 
ing,Fdioe! 
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EBUCi. My lady— eleven days. (She jumps.) ^ 

BABBiB. I don’t want them, you biow— I Bin not 
(But the tneehly lets tleak he put on her. Then with aid^ 
thought) Felice, I hope lather will not think aftenvards that 
I have deceived him ! (Partly to herself part vaguely to 
fblice) a minister I I am very fond of him and he is sixteen 
feet by twelve, but there are sure to be mothers* meetings and 
I can't do it. {Hands back the garments.) And now I must be 
a spinster all my li fc '— ■! must either be a spinster all my life ^r 
have been married for eleven days ! {At this thought she rushu 
into garments again^ then has another fear,)^ Perhaps he wouU 
rather not ! Irrevocable ! I daren't do it — I can't. I h^ 
father coming I (Takes bonnet from felice.) I will tell hink 
the truth. ' 

FELICE (disappointedly). My lady 1 

BABBIE. Go away, Felice. (Putting on bonnet.) 

FELICE (^reluctantly). But my lady ! 

BABBIE. Please. 

(felice goes off to room under compulsion, babbib is 
alone again.) 

* Father,’ I will say, ^ I am the gipsy ; do you like me in this 
bonnet ? ’ (Speaking hysterically as if it were all one sentence.) 
I couldn’t possibly do it perhaps the other goes better with the 
cloak poor father but blue is my colour. (Picks up tom warrant 
from table^ then crosses down to couch and sits.) Gavin, Gavin, 
I love you so much in a silk dress black with beads on it and my 
Either has been married to a gipsy for eleven days I (She has 
the pieces of tom warranty lifts^ lasses and puts in her bosom with 
little cries.) 

(lord rintodl, coated for drivings reappears^ assd 
speaks as he comes down the stairs.) 

LORD RiNTouL. I See Halliwell has got the dog-cart out. 
We mustn’t keep him waiting. 

BABBIE. Father, I have something to say to you. (Shtu 
gtnuauly levtng as tfu pushes Aim exatedly into a chair mi hssgy 
him excitingly.) 

utkDMiiroxsL(strugglmgmheremhraee). Whatisit? Quick! 
(She dabs fretmed Stile lasses an add parts ef lam, Us 
head, nose, chin, hat, astd hues, ail the wlule utterbst 
hysterical sounds.) 
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BABBiB {ntnating a HttU). I have something to ly to 
you. 

LORD BtNTOUL. What is it f What is it i Well — well I 
{Instead ef saying it she rashes at Km again an the ether 
side and dais more kisses on him — then standing to make 
confession.) 

BABBIB. It ’s this — it ’s this — ^father, I am quite ready ! 

{She pats her hand on his arm and they oomsnenee to 



ACT IV 


Thb Manse Garden. It is now moonlight. The church is still 
lit up, and singing is going on in it in old-fashioned style, a 
man’s voice in distance is indistinctly heard reading a line of 
a psalm, then the congregation sing it, and so on. \ 

PRECENTOR. 

* Snares, fire and brimstone, furious storms on siimen 
He shall rain.’ 


(Congregation intones above line,) 


PRECENTOR. 


This as the portion of their cup doth unto them pertdn.* 

(Cengregatim intents above line, snkcky, whamomd, 
and ANOUw art sitting on wall ef gate. They all have 
their hats in timr hands, dow is sitting miseraUy m 
wall. MXCAH sits on wall with feet up.) 

SHBCKY {when the sin^g ceases). That ’s the psalm 
{They pitt on hats sinadtaneously.) 

-Tanunas, they have been in the kirk an hour and a half, and 
we canna keep them ony longer. You said you would tell them 
as soon as the psalm was finished. 

WHAHOND. Will’um will be offering up a pnyer now. I ’ll 
tell them when the prayer is finished. 

SNECEY. It *8 the fourth time you ’ve said that. Tammas. 
you re as loth to tell them as we are ourscl’s. 

WHAMONO. It mu^ be done. {Gets off wall.) 

t »«nd ’s made m>. Afi>K 

thw m^t 18 out he U be without a hame and without a kirk— 
and It 8 me ^t has brought it on him. If he hadna run off wi* 

Jr^merSdtrtht^sri 
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WHAMOND {affecUd^ hut compelling Kmself to he fierce), 
Dinna break down ] Bear no ill-will, Rob, to an auld man that 
has a hard duty to do this night. 

(wHAMOND takes snuff and then offers snuff'^hox to now. 
DOW tries to take snuffs hut cannot) 

DOW. I call you all to witness, I Ve done with rehgion — 1 ’d 
rather be playing cards in Hell than singing psalms in Heaven. 
(dow exits through gate and mcAH follows him,) 

8NBCKY. Poor Rob 1 

ANDREW. This is the end o*t, and Mr. Dishart so highly 
edicated. That *$ the extraordinar’ thing. He goes daft about 
a woman, and him so highly edicated. 

8NBCKY. *' Her Boy Am L* What a sermon could be 
preached ftae that text. 

WHAMOND. There never was a man that kent more about 
women, judged by his sermons. 

8NECKY (fCfiVA a long groan). Oh I How he exposed 
them I 

WHAMOND. Mary, Martha, Sarah, Ruth, Hagar — ^he made 
the very teeth of them rattle in their mouths. It fair made me 
ashamed of being a married man. 

ANDREW. How he warned the young men about being careful 
in their choice. * A religious woman is the only pearl of price,’ 
says he, ’ and see to it she belongs to your own denomination,’ 
says he, * and be no too hasty and watch her first in her home,’ 
says he,* for it is the good daughter that makes the good 
wife.* 

WHAMOND. Y ou would have said he kent all about the women 
as plain as though be had wandered through them with a lighted 
candle. 

SNBCKY. And yet it has come to this, as it comes to eveiy 
son of Adam. For a while he thinb women is the poor miser- 
able crittures we all ken them to be, till on a woeful day he sees 
one, very like the others, and scmiething inside him gom ciack, 
wh^er he be highly edicated or highly ignorant 
{Enter silya at gate.) 

SILVA. Tammas I Tammas, there *s a queer piece o’ gossip 
being handed frae mouth to mouth in the kirk. 

WHAMOND (stemfy). Gossip In the kirk I 

SMECKY. Oh, shame, shame ! {Eagerly) What » *t ? 
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8XLVA. It *8 about him. Thae twa women, Bell Dundas and 
Tibbie Birse, that has been searching far and near to match 

the rose he was so fond o* 

ANDREW. They *re no at the meeting. 

SILVA. They came creeping in a quarter of an hour since, 
near daft wi* triumph, for they Ve found out that the rose only 
grows in the green-house o* iUntoul. 

SNECKY. Keep *s all ! She had stolen it frae there I 
SILVA. Ay ; undoubtedly, but that *8 no what they think 
in the kirk, where the news ran round as soft as if a mousei vras 
carrying it. At the back pews it was only that the roselhad 
been pluckit at Rintoul $ half a dozen pews down they mre 
whispering had he got it ^e Lady Barbara ; and as I came out, 
Bell McQuhathy grips my hand and implores me to tell her l(br 
the love o* Heaven if it *8 true that the minister is away buying 
the ring. 

SNECKY. Oh, midgins, midgins I 

ANDREW. Mr. Dishart married on a ladj^hip I What a 
glory to our kirk I 

(wHAMOND iisdr.) 

SNECKY. And what a cause of jealousy— to other kirks ! 
SILVA. Tammas, this will only mak' them the more merciless 
when you tell them the truth. 

WHAMOND. That *s so. He ’s doomed. 

ANDREW. H’st I 

^WHAMOND, SILVA, and ANDREW Jook AU Rsten 

naetaly. Andrew mds to them excitedly. They look 
dgmfieantly to each other, whamond looks straight 
h^ore him. All follow his example. Enter cavin 
tl^^h gate. He stops^ nervous, and taken aback at 
Sight of them. They ignore him,) 

OAVin {trying to h^azen it outy It is a beautiful night— quite 

like an evening in June. 

/»• snorts, oavin takes snecky ky arm.) 

quite— like— an evening— in— 

SNECKY {slowly), • Her Boy Am I.’ 

OAVIN. Thomas Whamond ! 

over his shoulder to the kirk.) 
neeting. I tee youVc been 


(whamond points slowly 
WHAMOND. Your prayer i 
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running, Mr. Dishart 1 That no state for a minister's 
hat. 

(gAVin takes off hat.) 

And your hair 1 

(oAViN puts hat on agam. All look at each other again. 
GAVXN goes to Manse door^ rattles </, trying veanly to open 
f/, then looks at whamomd. whamomd folds his arms 
again. DOW and micah re-enter anxiously at gate.) 
OAVIN. Thomas Whamond, the key of the Manse, — quick ! 
WHAMOND {fiercely). No ! Whaur have you been, Mr. 
Dishart i 

OAVXN. Don't attempt to hector me, sir. The key I 
WHAMOND {sadly). We have no desire to hector you, Mr. 
Dishart. Our hearts are ower heavy for that. But what kept 
you frae the meeting i 

OAVIN {more softly). Y ou have a right to ask me, but I cannot 
tell you. 

ANDREW. Mr. Dishart, we ken all. 

SNBCicY. Ay, we ken aU — and the rest we can guess. 
WHAMOND. Say it wasna the Egyptian woman, and we 'll 
believe you. But say it was-*-and you shall never again cross 
the threshold o' that Manse. 

MICAH. Oh, Mr. Dishart, say it Look at my &ther and 
say it 1 

(wHAMOND takes out key.) 

OAVXN. I cannot say it 

{Elders become adamant, whamond puts key ef Manse 
into Us pocket.) 

ANDREW (AtfrJ, turning to whamond). Tammas, die con- 
gr^tion is waiting — are you coming I 
WHAMOND {sterUy). I 'm coming. 

(SNUCKY goes tmthhim^ and SILVA and AvmMW also turn 
to go.) 

DOW {suddenly guarSng the foqy}. You pass me first ! 

OAVXN. Rob, there must ho no brawling here. Fall 
back 1 

DOW (breaking out). No^ I winna fall back— and there shall 
be brawling here I Mr. Dishart, let me break their heads for 
once, and I promise pu I 'll be a rdigious man for evermore. 
OAVXN. I forbid you. 
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WHAMOMD. Follow me. 

(Some sound is heard. They aU look off.) 

ANDREW. Wha are they ? Tak* tent o’ yoursel’s, lads I 
MiCAH. The red-coats 1 The red-coats 1 
WHAMOND. Coming here 1 
OAViN. So soon ! 

(ff^hey faU hack in consternation as sergeant davidson 
and two 8ol£ers enter.) 

Don’t be alarmed ! These men have not come for you. 

DAVIDSON. I don’t know what we have come for, Mr. 
Dishart. A servant from Rintoul came galloping into the 
barracks with orders from the Captain to meet him here. I 
know no more. 

SNECKY. He ’s no here. 

DAVIDSON. He will be here directly. His dog-cart is on the 
brae. 

OAVIN (to DOw). They have come for me. 

(dow turns up and threatens Soldiers.) 

No violence, Rob. 

DAVIDSON. I hope 1 see you well, sir. My compliments to 
Mrs. Dishart 

WHAMOND. To wha ? (Looks amazed at gavin, who turns 
ame^.) Wha did he say i 
MICAH. I see the carriage ! 

DOW (on wall). They ’re getting out o’t That ’s Halli- 
well ! 

SHlpRY. And that ’s Rintoul himself I 
DOW. There ’s a woman wi’ them. 

OAVIN. A woman ? 

DOW. 1 

WHAMOND. j- Ay, it is— 4t ’s a woman. Wha can she be? 
SILVA. j 

ANDREW. She ’s a younger kimmer. 

DAVIDSON. I see her face, Mr. Dishart ; it 's your good 
fady. 

(gavin hsu no answer.) 

DOW. Bdlieare I This beats all I It ’s the Egyptian ! 
SNECKY. Oh I keep ’s a’ tod 1 Dod ! Ay, ^gs, is that 
ho* ? Butshe 's unca grand dressed for an Egyptian ! 

ANDREW. Here they come I 
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WHAMOND. She *s dressed up to the nines — ^but it ’s her ! 

OMNES. Ay, ay, they ’ve catched her. 

WHAMOND. Ay, they ’ve got her. 

(Enter lord rintoul with luaxa, followed by captain 
HALL iWELL, swa^ering. babbie is very denutre and 
trembling.) 

HALUWBLL. You are here, Davidson — ^that is well ! 
(Gloating) Good evening, Mr. Dishart — ^you scarcely thought 
you would see us so soon again — eh ? 

GAVIN. You have lost no time, sir j but I know what you 
have come for, and I am ready. 

HALUWBLL. He knows w^t we have come for, Rintoul 1 

LORD RINTOUL (grimly). I think not, Mr. Dishart ! 

GAVIN. You are here to arrest me. 

WHAMOND. Arrest him ? 

HALUWBLL. Not at all. 

(OAVIN is surprised.) 

BABBiB (faltering). It is something much worse than that ! 

WHAMOND. Worse, eh I (Defetding gavin) Let ’s see you 
lay hand on our minister f 

DOW. It ’ll be a bloody hand. Micah, bring my pike with 
the thick handle. 

(micah nm off. lord rintoul stops fum with a 
gesture.) 

LORD RINTOUL. Stop ! You men — my dispute with you is 
ended, let that be understood — but allow me to put a questiim 
to you. If a man and woman resident in Scotland—^edare 
themselves married before witnesses, does that constitute a 
marriage ? 

WHAMOND. What are you after i You ken it do es ever y- 
body kens that ! 

SNBCRY. We had a case o’ die land here->«y, and the man 
tried to get out o’t He said it was just done for fun. But he 
oouldna — she had him I They were ded for life. 

LORD RINTOUL (to gavxn). You hear, Mr. Dishart. 

•WHAMovj) (suddenly guessing). You dinna mean that he-—— 

SNBCKY. Him 1 

ANDRBW. Mr. l^shart I 

HALUWBLL (who, with LORD RINTOUL, hat hotu enjoying 
OKortCB surprise emi horror ef Elders). Davidson,oaime forward! 
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GAVIN Stop ! Lord Rintoul ! (Tt haluwbll) 

I see what you are here for now— but I warn you— desist ! 
You don't Itoow what you are doing. 

HALUWBLL. You will permit us to be the best judges of 
that. Davidson, what are your grounds for thinUng that 
Mr. Dishart is a married man i 

CAViM. Stop I (T« babbib) Do you not see what the 
object of all this is ? 

BABBIB {faltering). People must take the consequences of 
their rash acts 1 

HALUWBLL. Does that satisfy you, sir? Answer me, 
Davidson. 

(gavim continues to stare at babbib, who sometimes peeps 
at Km half-frightened.) 

DAVIDSON. On the night we came after the rioteis, I met 
Mr. Dishart in the wood. The woman was wi’ him. They 
passed themselves off to me as man and wife. I *m sorry, 
Mr. Dishart, but I have two witnesses. (Signing to Soldiers.) 

HALUWBLL. You Corroborate the sergeant’s evidence ? 

SOLDIERS. Yes, Captain. 

LORD RINTOUL (to whamond). Is that Sufficient, sir f 

WHAMOND. It was the Egyptian ? 

HALUWBLL. Yes, he admitted it to me this evening. 

LORD RINTOUL (stepping forward and producing a document). 
This is a paper in which his confession, as made to both of us, 
is set forth and signed by myself and Captain Halliwell. We 
wrote it out in the dog-cart ; shall I read it to you all ? 

WHAMOND (sorrov^fyt efter lookmg at gavin). It's no 
necessary. 

DOW. All is over. 

LORD RINTOUL. It is ffu* from my intention, Mr. Dishart, 
to crow over you — though ]rou have tried me sore. 

HALUWBLL. We feel deeply for yoiL (Chuciling.) 

LORD RINTOUL. But I am a magistrate, and there is no 
getting past thb document— it is your marriage lines. 

halliwbll. Your marriage lines, sir. 

BABBIB. Your — marriage — Clines— sir ! 

(gavin goes toward her. She retreats from Km m 
fear and sits on seat^ 

GAVIN., Sergeant—— 
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DAVIDSON. I must stick to roy words, Mr. Dishart— 3 rou 
called that woman there your wife. 

(lord rintoul md captain halliwbll, who have 
been eomplacentt start.) 

HALLIWBLL. What *s that ? 

DAVIDSON. I am only 8a3ring, Captain, that is the woman. 
{Seeing something is wrong.) Is that not what you wanted me 
to say ? 

LORD RINTOUL. You are a fool, man. It was the gipsy that 
he married. 

DAVIDSON. Bc^ng your lordship's pardon, but that is the 

gipsy- 

WHAMOND. Do you think we dinrui ken her because she *s 
grand dressed i 

LORD RINTOUL. That — that is my daughter I 
{This causes a stir.) 

SNBCRY. ? (liehs his Ups.) 

WHAMOND. His daughter f 
(Pause.) 

DAVIDSON. Heaven help me, what have I done 7 

HALLIWBLL. I tell you — that is Lady Barbara YuilL 

LORD RINTOUL (tsnUlfy). Mr. Dishart — Babbie, tell them 
who you are. 

BABUB (quaUng). But I — I — I am not quite sure, lather ! 

WHAMOND (grandly). I think 1 can tell you who she i^— 
that *8 Lady Barbara Dishart I 

LORD RINTOUL (cHoktng ostd going to babbib). Was wa s it 
you 7 

(babbib rrrrx, retreats quaking, then nods.) 

How 7 

(Elders all gather, with their heads together.) 

BABBIB. By the secret staircase 1 You remember I told 
you— you ou^t to have that panel tniled up I I wanted to 
save mweavers. Youalways said I took mysense of humour 
from you, fiither I And then hi6—(Lookmg at oavin) — 
he thought I was a fppsy. It was so stupid of him, just 
because I was wearing a gipsy dress— and he mode love to 

WHAMOND. The Minister 1 (Looks at gavin.) 

BABBIB. Yes, you did I I was very angry— 
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GATIN. Oh ! 

BABBIE. I wai—^ I went out to meet him again, just to 
show him that — just to show him— and he thought I was a 
gipsy all the time, and — {Desperate) — and — so stupid of him— 
and so — ^fether— 

(haluwbll stamps his foa.) 

—it is all Dick’s £tult ! 

HALUWBLL. My feult ! 

WHAMOND. The Captain’s &uit ! 

(SoleSers cksuUe. haluwell glares at them.) 

babbie. Well, if it isn’t your &ult, it is this man’A {Looh 
reprovingly at gatin.) I won’t have father blamed ! 

LORD RiNTOVL {stepping back). You — ^you {Frantic.) 

(babbie retreats and sits on doorstep ef Manse. 
haluwbll is about to seize the paper which is on seatf 
but MiCAH seizes it, gives it to now.) 

HALUWBLL. Mr. Dishait, it cannot be that you are willing 
to take advantage of Lord Rintoul’s infernal blunder ? 

RiNTOUL. My blunder ! Yours from beginning to 
end. 

WHAMOND. It matters little whether he is willing to take 
advantage of it or no, but I think I ken four ample auld men 
that mean to do. 

SNECEiy. Four simple auld men — it ’s nobly said. 

{Elders are gathered complacesstly round whamond to 
great deRght ef DOW.) 

WHAMOND. ^b Dow, that paper. {To micah) Micah, 
send the congregation here. 

{Exit MICAH trisanphantly.) 

HALUWBLL {desperately). Rintoul, I have been laughed at 
sufficiently about liiis gipsy, but when this is known ! 

LORD RiNTOtTL {potHshly). Always thinking of yourself ! 

WHAMOND {facing the Eiders). My best phn, I think, will 
be to read this document to the congregation— the marru^ 
lines, as it has been truly called I 

(Hr eyes lord rintoul and captain haluwbll, who 
groan.) 

Unless ? 

HALLiWBLL {eagerly). Unless ? 

whamond. Unless your lordship was just to tell them that 
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your daughter is — ^what ’s the word ? — engaged to be married 
to Mr. Dishart. Then we could have a second marriage at 
Rintoul, and none but oursel’s standing solemnly here need 
ever ken about the first. 

HALUWBLL. Rintoul, you must do it. 

RiNTom. (reMliousIy). Musty sir 1 

HALUWBLL. If you don’t— I shall order my men to arrest 
(he gipsy. 

OAViN {Jierufy). Sir 1 

HALUWBLL. I swear it ! 

BABBiB. Father ! 

{A hum tf people is heard.) 

WHAMOND. Which is it to be ? 

LORD rintoul. It will all leak out in any case. 

WHAMOND. Which is it to be ? 

LORD RINTOUL. Fold up that paper. (Groans.) 

(babbib takes the document from whamond. The Con- 
gregation tome crowding in excitedly, led by nanny, seme 
through gate, some get on walls. They are chattering — 

cries of ‘ It ’s her, it *s her ladyship ’ * That ’s 

RINTOUL— eh, the red-coats, lads, lads, losh,’ etc., etc. 
WHAMOND dgns silence. These in front are pushed 
forward.) 

MAN (fH front). Tell them to stop shoving, Tammas. 
WHAMOND. Stand back there ! 

(JThe two Soldiers shove Crowd back.) 

Now, my lord. (To lord rintoul.) 

LORD RINTOUL (reluctantly). My — ^my friends 

(Excited murmurs from Crowd.) 

My daughter here and your minbter — ^they have — you know 

what young peq;>le are — ^they 

V01CB8 (from the crowd). Are they to be married ? 

LORD RINTOUL (tulkily). Yes, that is it. 

NANNY. And you are willing i 

(lord rintoul looks fitriously at captain halu- 

WBLL.) 

HALUWBLL (moluieusfy). Lord Rintoul is delighted. 

(yoyous shouts from Crowd, lord rintoul is scowling 
at HALUWBLL, who smiles at him malidously.) 

JEAN (hursEstg forweurd). A ladyship ! I ’m to be a lady- 
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8hip*8 senrant ! (Tttms to hack, calls grantUloquently) Sanders 
McCormick, are you there ? 

VOICE (inside gate from tssueen man in Crowd). Ay, I am, 
Jean ! 

JEAN. Then here ’s my answer now, Sanders. (fTith a 
grand wave of her arm) It *s hopeless. (Csartseys to babbie.) 

(Latq^er from Crowd.) 

LORD RiNTOUL. My daughter asks me to tell you that it was 
Captmn Halliwell who brought this match about. So three 
cheers for Captain Halliwell 1 

(halliwell is furious. The Crowd cheer, halliwell 
exits furiously at gate, followed by Soldiers and oavidsom. 
The Crowd leaves, cluering and latching, nanny goes 
down to BABBIE, shakes hands.) 

GAVIN. Rob! (He grasps isow'a hansL) 

DOW. I *m glad. I ’m glad. 

(dow exits through gate.) 

NANNY. I see the whole thing clear now 1 (To gavin) You 
kent she was a leddyship all the time I 

(siLVA and ANDREW shake hands with gavin.) 

SNECKY (gleasna^ — to gavin). Mr. Dishart, ‘ Her Boy Am 
I» 

WHAMOND. Mr. Dishart. I want to give you your first 
marriage present, the key of the Manse. (Hands key, shakes 
hands, and goes to babbie.) I ’m Chief Elder. 

(babbie Usses lum. He stands amazed and then exits 
thretsgh gate, fallowed by Elders. Exeunt sdl IVeavers. 
GAVIN crosses and unlocks Manse door. He puts hat on 
seest and he and babbie look at lord rintovl and then 
at each ether, babbie sigtu to Km to leave it to her. She 
takes courage by kusitsg marriage lines and makes gavin 
Kss them. She goes half-wcy to lord rintovl and stops.) 

BABBIE. Father-—— (Kneels and puts arm rotatd Ks neck.) 
Father, I am so sorry this has oocurr^ I love him so much, 
fiuhn', I really do-^ut — but — but I love my dear sweet 
darling fiither liest What did you say,.father ? 

LORD RINTOVL (ftsho has SO far sidmitted without gesture). 
Mr. Dishart, may I go inside — out of this girl’s sight ? 

(As LORD RINTOVL is taloHg a step toward Manse door, 
dueting is heeard see &tance. He gtins.) 
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Listen to them cheering Halliwell ! (Laughing,) 

(The cheering turns into a snatch of the hated song^ which 
dies away.) 

BABBIE (quickly). You had the best of it with Dick, at all 
events, father ! (Laughing.) 

LORD RiNTOUL (chuc^ing). Hadn’t I ! (Sternly) You 
minx ! (He has started to go to the door when he turns and looks 
at her curiously.) Do you understand the seriousness of it ? 

(She is serious and can only nod in reply. He is moved 
and speaks kindly.) 

If you are afraid, child, and he is generous — ^you can perhaps 
leave him still. 

BABBIE (going to him and putting hand in his, sweetly). Daddy 
dear, I am afraid — ^but I am not so afraid as that. 

LORD RINTOUL (wondcring). Not afraid for yourself, Mr. 
Dishart i 

GAVIN. No, sir. 

LORD RINTOUL. She is — an odd one, you know, ^ 

GAVIN. Yes, I know. 

BABBIE. You do ! 

LORD RINTOUL. Both SO Confident. (He is thinking of their 
future.) I wonder. (More lightly) Mr. Dishart, if you would 
just let me bring this about her shoulders for once. I think I 
might forgive her in time. 

(gavin smiles, lord rintoul goes into Manse, gavin 
and BABBIE, who are some distance apart, are arrested in 
their desire to rush into each other* s arms by a boy^and- 
girl shyness.) 

GAVIN. Babbie, my wife. 

BABBIE (after a pause). Eleven daya 
(They embrace.) 

OAViN, I do like being married. 

BABBIE. So do I — ^to you, I mean. 

GAVIN. That ’s what I mean, too. 

BABBIE (a little tremulously as she looks at the church). Is 
that it? 

GAVIN. Yes, my dear church. 

(Lights in Manse appear.) 

BABBIE. I can’t think what fether meant when he said, ^ I 
wonder.* 
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OAViN. Babbie, that is the window of your drawing-room. 
{She blows it a hiss,) 

Just come a little nearer this way. 

BABBIE. Was it from there you threw the rose ? 

GAVIN. Yes, it fell there } no, a little farther to the left, 
there. 

BABBIE. I shall plant a rose-tree there. {Places her hand on 
his breast.) 

OAVIN. My dear wife, it is a beautiful May evening and 
before we go indoors I should so like to walk you once round 
the premises as if I owned you, you know, to let the stars see ik. 
{He shyly crooks his arm and she puts her hand^ in it. 
They make a brief turn of the garden and he is now 
strutting while she is shy. They get to Manse door.) 
Babbie ! 

(SNECKY, ANDREW, WHAMOND, SILVA, Ond DOW kneel 

behind wally with arms on wall, oavin and babbie run 
into the Manse.) 
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ACT I 


DRAWiNOROOMat the Old Keep. At backa large window 
from which steps lead down into garden. Against the walls 
are narrow tables covered with wedding presents. The room 
is gaily decorated with flowers, and ^ time is noon on a 
summer’s day. 

(The curtain rises en margarbt m wedding dress, and 
BLANCHB in hridesmaid*s dress. Margaret is practising 
moving about in long trim winch blanche solemnly 
holds up at end. They go round and round the room, 
tmshng in and out among the furmture. Enter paoi 
D iGBY, the bridegroom.) 

PAUL. Margaret, how lovely 

BLANCHE. H’sh I Don’t speak. She is rehearsing how 
to carry her train. 

PAUL. It is like learning to bicycle. Margaret, try if you 
can go alone now. 

MARGARET (bravely). Let go, Blanche. 

(MARGARET suTVOudy tmds in and out by herself.) 

PAUL. Splendid ! (Her train catches in a chair.) Back 
pedal ! (He has to jump train.) 

BLANCHE. Now Stop at the spot where you are to stand 
durii^ die ceremony. 

MARGARET (triumphant and breathless). There ! < 

BLANCHE. But IS that where the bride and bridegroom 
stand ? 1 thought you stood over here. 

MARGARET (otdng down, almost m tears). Oh, Blanche ! 
(% I Oh i Oh I and we are to be married in half an 
hour 1 

(Enter mbiklb, the butler, with flowers.) 

MeiUe, my chief bridesmaid does not know where we are 
to stand yet ! 

(mbiklb Uoh sadfy at blanchb.) 
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BLANCHE (in despair). I can’t help it. The idea of your 
being married in a room seems so odd to me. 

MEiKLE (who is most Scotch when he is trying to he very English). 
Beg pardon, miss, but where might the English be married ? 

BLANCHE. In church, of course. 

(meikle smiles tolerantly.) 

PAUL. We English give Meikle a good deal of amusement. 
Miss Ripley. 

MEIKLE. Beg pardon, sir, I do my best to keep it in. (7rt«f 
net to laugh at the quahst ways of the English.) 

MARGARET. Let US go through the Ceremony again. Meikle, 
don’t go— come here. Stand there— you are the bridegroom. 

PAUL. No, no, 1 am the bridegroom. 

MARGARET. That would be unlucky. Let me see, I am 
the nunister, and Blanche can be the bride, and you are the 
fether giving her away. Now then, stupid, go out and bring 
her in on your arm. 

(PAUL and BLANCHE gB out goUy. MEIKLE hocosues 
entangled in train.) 

MARGARET. Oh! Don’t move, Meikle ! I must take it ofiF 
— ^it will be soiled. Do you see the hook ? Lift it up — gently— 
don’t breathe. 

MEIKLE. Beg pardon, miss, but— 

MARGARET. Don’t Speak — ^your words might fall on it. 
(Between them thq take off train and she spreads it out lovingly on 
chair at hack.) 

PAUL (putting Us head in at deer). Are you ready f 

MARGARET. Wait a moment till I feel more like a man. 
Come in when I say ’ Pop.’ 

(PAUL withdraws his head. Margaret tries to leek 

. snamdsh—efler pome :) 

Pop I 

(Enter rAVty very fatherfy, with Blanche oh his earm. 
He puts her hj meikle’s side and stands beMnd.) 
(Soletsmly) I need not tell you, my young friends, that you 
are about to take an important step. James Meikle, do you 
take this 

MEIKLE. Excuse me, miss, but the certificate is read first. 

MARGARET. Oh yes. (Indifferently) I hereby certify that 
it is certified, etc. (With stnetien) James Meikle, do you— 
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MBUCLB. Then comes the prayer, then the exhortation^— 

BLANCHB. Do we kneel at the prayer ? 

MARCARBT. No, we shut our eyes only. Well, cmisider 
that finished. James Meikle, do-— ■ 

MBiKLB. Join hands, miss. 

MARGARBT (effusively). Ah ! Join hands. 

(mbiklb emd blanchb join hands.) 

James Meikle, do you take this woman, Blanche Ripley, to 
be your lawful wedded wife i 
(mbibllb hesitates.) 

blanche. You are not very complimentary, Meikle. 

MBIKLB (in eUstress). The ^t is, miss, I am a married man 
and, according to Scotch law, if I was to say * I do ' before 
wimesses 

BLANCHB (startled). You — ^you don’t mean— I 

MBIKLB. It would be bigsmy, miss. 

(Horror of blanchb.) 

PAUL (affecting seriousness). Shall we go on with die ceremony ? 
(blanchb rushes out.) 

MBIKLB. Be^ng everybody’s pardon. (Esdt afehgeAcaUy). 
(PAUL and MAROARBT hovt been laughing, hut now that 
they are alone they stand apart looHng at each other seff- 
eensciously and love-sick. Paul goes nearer her and gazes 
with amu folded. She gazes, then modestly lets her 
eyes fall as if overpowered by the splendour of lam. . He 
peas his hands on her shmdders emd they gasu with 
adoration.) 

PAUL. How beautiful you look — my bride 1 
(^hey sigh, then wake up.) 

Any more siding gifts ? 

MAROARBT (sadly). Another salad bowl 1 

PAUL. That makes — nine — salad bowls ! But let us look 
on the bright side, as your fiither would say. Margaret, 
I have good news— 4wo offers for my ’Birth dF Sorrow’ 
picture. 

(He draws her on to couch.) 

MAROARBT (impulsively). Oh, tell me 1 Quick I 

PAUL. I want you to decide which I should accept. The 
one is from a dealer who offers five hundred pounds. 

MAROARBT. The dear man I 
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EAVL. The other is from the French Gk)vernment — ^two 
thousand francs. 

MARGARET. How Splendid ! How much is that i 

PAUL. About eighty pounds. 

MARGARET. The impertinence ! 

PAUL. But, dear, it is the eighty pounds I should like you 
to let me take. 

MARGARET. Paul I 

PAUL. Think of the honour. My picture chosen by the 
Government of France to hang in the Luxembourg. 

MARGARET. But five hundred pounds 1 

PAUL. Shall we accept it f 

MARGARET. No, no. I am an ignorant girl, dear ; but I 
begin to see what it is to be an artist’s wife. Paul, the picture 
shail go to Paris. 

PAUL {delighted). My noble girl I Time enough to paint 
for money, dear, when I am an Academician with half a dozen 
chins. 

MARGARET. It is you who are noble. I have heard people 
say, again and again, that no one could conceive such subjects 
as yours, much less paint them, who was not a noble character 
himself. So there ! 

PAUL {sadly). Ah, they don’t understand. It is only the 
best of us, Margaret, that goes into our pictures. A man may 
rise above himself for an hour, and )ret be a poor thing enough 
fiar the rest of the day. And it has been so with me. 

MARGARET. Paul, it is when you say such things that I 
love you most. 

PAUL. Because you don’t believe them. 

MARGARET. Nu 1 {He sighs and she has a sudden thought.) 
Paul, have you ever kept any^ing from me i 

PAUL {irfier hedtating). How could I ? 

MARGARET. Do you luiow, I almost wish you had. 
{Shouldering) Because I have kept something from you. 

PAUL. Impossible 1 

BIARGARET. Yes, I have, about a man ! I have wanted 
to tell you, but it was so awful. Oh, let me tell you now. 
{With a rtah) Paul, when I was seventeen, it was in the 
oonservatoiy— ^s name was Jack— he kissed me I 

PAUL, u that all, dear i 
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MARGARET. All? Is it not enough ? Could there be worse? 

PAUL {fondly). You child ! 

MARGARET. And now we know eveiything about each 
other. 

{He turns away with a pained face.) 

And we are as much in love as ever ! 

PAUL {passionately). Margaret, if you were to love me one 
tittle less— — 

MARGARET. As if I COUld ! 

{Enter up steps and through winehm captain armitagb^ 
a gay young man.) 

ARMiTAGB (yuith the privileged importance of a best man). 
Aha, young man ! Come with me at once and have your hair 
curled. 

PAUL. Armitage, begone 1 

ARMITAGB. Come, sir, I insist. I am your best man, and 
don’t give me the slip again. Why, the guests are b^inning 
to arrive. 

MARGARET. Already I {Jumping up.) 

ARMITAGE. I heard Mr. Fairbairn say that Lady Janet 
Dunwoodie’s carriage is in the avenue. 

MARGARET. Aunt Janet I 
{Rsms out gleefully.) 

ARMITAGE {surveying paul). A bit nervous ? 

PAUL {boldly). Not in the least. 

ARMITAGB. You look like a ghost 

PAUL {nervously). Stop it ! 

ARMITAGB {observing train). Hallo, what ’s this ? 

PAUL {not paying much attention and thhiiing about ether things). 
Margaret’s train. She took it off. 

ARMITAGB. And leaves it lying about in this cardeas way I 
Hasn’t even rolled it up ! Upon my soul, I think you have 
both gone craxy, and if I wasn’t here to take chaige of you I 
believe the marriage would never come off. Dis^acefiil 1 
{Folds up train and puts it in ingle-moeb.) There now, that ’s 
what I call tidy. 

PAUL {who has been cemsmaung unth hinoef). Armitage, this 
Aunt Janet — I don’t know her, though she lives near here, 
and Margaret is very anxious that she should like me. 
{Anmosid^ Do you think she will like me i 
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ARMXTAGB. I shouldn’t think so. You are not the sort of 
man I would fsLncy if I were a woman. Shouldn’t wonder if 
she were to dote on me, though. 

PAUL. She is said to be very formidable. A grande dame, 

ARMiTAGE. I thought there were no Scotch grandes dames. 

PAUL. My young friend, there are only Scotch ones. 

ARMITAGE. You alarm me. Married ? 

PAUL. No. Fairbairn told me she was once engaged, but 
broke off the marriage on discovering that the man — ^well, she 
discovered something about a woman. 

{He speaks in a pained voice, armitagb looks at Km 
cynically. Paul turns away^ unable to face him. Mar- 
garet enters with lady janet. She is an aristocratic^ 
haughty old lady^ with a sense of humour and a suspicim 
of young gentlemen.) 

MARGARET. Paul, here is Aunt Janet ! 

LADY JANET. Is this Mr. Digby ? {Looting at armitagb.) 

ARMITAGB {with a complacency that ruffles all her feathers). 
Only his best man. Lady Janet. 

LADY JANET {with excessive politeness). I ’m glad of that. 

{It dawns slowly on armitagb that she is not paying Km 
a compliment.) 

MARGARET. This IS Paul, auntie. 

(PAUL comes forward and hows, lady janbt shakes 
hands.) 

LADY JANBT. I seem to know your fece, Mr. Digby. Ever 
been in this part of the world before i 

PAUL. Only once — ^before I knew Margaret — I was 
sketching, eighteen months ago. 

lady janbt. Ah, indeed. 

MARGARET. That was how it began, auntie, though I didn’t 
meet him then. But ffither met him and that led to his asking 
father to go and see his pictures when we were next in London. 

And that led to my going to the studio— and that led to— to 

{She blushes.) 

ARMITAGE {willing to give her ladysKp another chance). To 
my wanting to lead him off now, to curl his hair. 

(lady janbt surveys Km^ and armitagb’s complacency 
again deserts Km.) 

lady JANET {to margarbt). Then I knew him before you 
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did. (To PAUL) I was sure I remembered your fitce. I saw 
you — ^it must have been on that occasion you speak of — 
you were making a sketch — ^let me see— of some fishing-boats. 

PAUL (smiling). I remember — and you asked to see the 
sketch — ^you didn’t think much of it I 

LADY JANET. I liked the boats, but the figure was wrong. 
You should have had a boatman or a fisher-girl — ^instead of an 
el^ntly dressed lady. Who was she, by-the-bye ? 

PAUL (with OH effort). She was — a lady who happened to be 
there — so I put her in. • 

LADY JANET. I see. (Tums to look at presents.) 

MARGARET (brightly). There, Captain Armitage, you can 
take him away and curl his hair now. 

ARMITAGE. Come along, young man ! (He makes a last 
attempt to impress lady janet.) I am a great hand at hair- 
curling, Lady Janet. 

(He reflects^ then exits hastily after Paul.) 

LADY JANET. What a lot of ugly presents you have got, 
Margaret ! 

MARGARET. They are sweet ! But never mind the presents, 
auntie. Do you like my wedding gown ? 

LADY JANET. Delicious. 

MARGARET. This is the train. (Looks for it.) Why — ^what 
— ah, I can see, my maid has been in and carried it off. (Effus- 
ively) Auntie, what do you think of Mm ? Isn’t he heavenly i 

LADY JANET (tontalisingly). Hum ! 

MARGARET. Auntie ! 

LADY JANET. There, there, you goose— I like hino. 

(MARGARET Ittsses her hand.) 

Ah, jmu baby, you are only ten years old. 

MARGARET. Eighteen. 

LADY JANET. Ten. You were ten when your mother died, 
and your father has kept you at that — ^like a stopped clock. 

MARGARET. Well, Paul likes me at ten. 

LADY JANET. We all like you at ten, but 

MARGARET. And if I am more ignorant than most girl^ 
Aunt Janet, it was fiither who brought me up so. It is his 
Aeory. 

LADY JANET. Or isitonlyhislaziness? Easy-going Fairbairn, 
we used to call him, and Look-on-the-bright-nde Fairbaim and 
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Hope-foivthe-best Fairbairn. They were phrases always in his 
mouth. 

MAROARBT. Father is very clever { he is an optimist. 

lADY JANET. All lazy men are. 

(makoaebt is offended, lady janet rises and pets her.) 
Well, good-bye, dear little Margaret Fairbairn. In a few 
minutes there will be no Margaret Fairbairn in the world — a 
Mrs. Paul Digby will have taken her place. 

MARGARET {Hnudly). But she will be the same person. It is 
only a new laM. , 

LADY JANET (yuith feeRng). My child, it is much more than 
that. 

MARGARET {edmost in a whisper). Aunt Janet, last night I 
was so full of glee and I brought out my wedding gown and 
blew kisses to it, and I said, ‘ O God, make me a go^ wife to 
Paul,’ and suddenly, while I was so happy, a cold chill fell upon 
my heart and I was afiaid. (Clinging to her) Aunt Janet, I 
wasafiaid. 

LADY JANET. I Icnow, my lamb, I know — every woman 
knows, and not a man among them, not a man. But I cannot 
help you — I can pray for you, pray that you are being united to 
a good man, but I cannot guide you. (Rather Utterly) 1 am 
only an old maid. 

MARGARET (Ussing her). Dear ! 

LADY JANET (brightly). Upon my soul, Margaret, I believe 
I have been jealous of you, filling your head with presentiments 
on your wedding day. 

(J^«r MEIKLB.) 

MEIKLE. B^ging your pardon, my lady, but the young 
woman you brought with you 

LADY JANET. Bless me, I had forgotten her 

MARGARET. Your maid ? 

LADY JANET. No, Only a woman — a lady Is she a 

Iady,Meikle? 

MEIKLE. I couldn’t quite make up my mind, my lady. 

LADY JANET. Nor could I. But ^e is English, she t(dd me, 
and is lo^ng at one of the villages near here — I don’t know 
which. I found her by the side of the road, seemingly very 
fiunt, and I thought odd — os if she were almost off her head. 
She muttering to heradf. 
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MAROAEET. Oh, poof thing I 

LADY JANET. We «oon brought her to, and she has recovered 
her wits, if she ever lost them — ^but as this was the nearest 
house I thought the best thing I could do was to bring her here, 
and ask Meikle to g^ve her a glass of wine. 

MARGARET. YeS. 

MEIKLE. I have done so, miss, and now she says she is able 
to walk home. 

MARGARET. Meikle, the poor thing must not walk. Get 
someone to drive her home. Do you Imow her ? 

MEIKLE. Never set eyes on her before. 

LADY JANET. She told me she was a Mrs. Ommaney. 

MARGARET ? A Stranger and ill. Have I time to see her, 
Meikle ? 

MEIKLE (seeitHg to dissuade her). Only ten minutes, miss. 

MARGARET. Then show her in here. 

(Exit MEIKLE protesting.) 

LADY JANET. Why should you take this trouble, Mai^ret 
•—on your wedding day, too ? 

MARGARET. On my wedding day, auntie, I should so 
love to be kind to everyone. 

LADY JANET. Well, I hope she will be more grateful to 
you than she was to me. She said I was quizzing her— and 
so 1 was ! 

(Enter meikle.) 

aiEiKLE. Mrs. Ommaney. 

(meikle retires when mrs. ommaney enters. She is 
well dressed, rather too gaily, but seems a UsJ^. Her fate 
it pale. She enters qtdetly and with a lath tf interett, 
but on seeing lady janet she bridles.) 

MARGARET (to her). Mts. Ommaney, my aunt has tdd me 
that you are ill. Do sit down. 

MRS. OMMANEY (sttting and speaking quietly). I am all right 
now, thank you. I took no fo^ to-day. That is all. 

LADY JANET. Why ? 

MRS. OMMANEY (Bstlessly). Oh, 1 forgot— 1 had othet 
things to think of. 

LADY JANET. What Other things f 
(MRS. OMMANEY britUes agam.) 

MARGARET. Aunt Janet I 
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lADT JANET. You Were very strange in your manner when 
I found you. 

MKS. OMMAMBY (oi £stress). Was I ? 

LADT JANET. You Were muttering to yourself. 

MSS. OMMANBT {defiantly). No, I wasn’t, {jtnxiousfy) 
What was I sa 3 ring i 

lADY JANET. That ’s what I want to know. 

(mss. ommanby turns m her angrily.) 

UUMUMBT (to LADY janet). Don’t. 

MSS. ommanby {Uoi^g lADY jANBT ever). You are * my 
lady,’ I understand. 

LADY JANBT. Yes, but don’t let that terrify you. 

MSS. OMMANBY. It doesn’t. It is what people used to 
call me. 

LADY JANBT. Why ? 

MASOASBT {to MSS. ommanby). Don’t answer her. 

MSS. OMMANBY. Oh, she won’t sleep until she knows. 
Because my father, who is a Cornish fisherman, educated me 
beyond my station, with the result that I must needs fly to 
London. I got into a dressmaker’s shop there. My figure was 
admired, so I was the woman on whom the gowns were tried, 
to show them off to customers who were fools enough to think 
they would look as I looked in them. {Looking at lady janbt’s 
cloak.) Yes, I have tried on that dc^. {Examining it untk 
dehherate impertinence.) Yes. 

LADY JANBT {omused OS well as imSgnant). The minx I 

MASGARBT. Auntie, it serves you right. Mrs. Ommaney, 
I have ordered a carriage to take you back to your lodgings. 

MSS. OMMANBY. I need no one’s charity. 

LADY JANBT. There ! I told you I 

MASOASBT. To please me. 

MSS. OMMANBY {indifferently). Oh, very well. 

MASOASBT. You See, auntie, no one can resist a bride. 

MSS. OMMANBY. A bride 1 Are you a bride ? {With first 
thaw ef interest.) 

MASOASBT. I am to be married — here — in a few minutes. 

MSS. OMMANBY. Here ? 

MASOASBT. Yes. But you are English, are you not? 
So you had been married in a church. 

MSS. OMMANSY {tutpUioutly). You are prying I 
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LADY JANET. Of coursc wc are. 

MARGARET. No, DO ! 

LADY JANET. Well, I am. That ’s where the fun of being 
an old woman comes in. Why have you come to this part of 
the world, Mrs. Ommaney ? 

MARGARET (in despair). Oh ! (In coaxing voice) Auntie, 
you have just time to go and take off your bonnet. 

(lady JANET affects indignation but Margaret gets 
rid of her,) 

MRS. ommaney (in mental distress), I wasn’t strange in my 
manner — I wasn’t — I wasn’t ! 

MARGARET. No, of course not, Mrs. Ommaney, and do 
forgive me. Indeed I did not mean to pry. 

MRS. OMMANEY (without much interest), I believe you — you 
have a good face — I wish you luck. But I don’t care who 
knows why I am here — (Bitterly) — I came for a fool’s reason — 
because I had been here before — an eternity ago. 

MARGARET. Alonc ? 

MRS. OMMANEY (sharply). No— not alonc. I had been 
happy here once and so I wanted to see the place again. The 
footpath by the clifis, the boats in the bay, the cows munching 
on their way home down green lanes, the little arbour in the 
wood 

MARGARET. I kiiow — they call it the Lover’s Seat. 

MRS. OMMANEY. We Called it that, too. It seemed so 
beautiful then ! 

MARGARET. And now ? 

MRS. OMMANEY. Now thc path by the cliff is but a muddy 
cattle track, and I turned shuddering from the boats and the 
green lanes and 1 went to the Lover’s Seat and spat on it. 

MARGARET. Ah, I begin to see. He was with you the 
first time, but when you came back— 

MRS. OMMANEY. I Came back alonc. Yes, that ’s it. Oh, 
it ’s a common enough story. Turn me out now, revile me. 

MARGARET. Revile you 1 My dear, my dear, I am so 
sorry for you. 

MRS. OMMANEY (surprised). You mean it? You sweet 
girl. I thought you would— 

MARGARET. Upbraid you for speaking so bitterly of your 
loss ? No— no 1 
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MRS. OMMAMET (suddenly). But do you understand ? 

MARGARET. Indeed I do. It flashed upon me when you 
said those words, * I came back alone.* Your husband is dead 
now. Mrs. Ommaney, I believe it was your wedding trip. 
Was it ? It was ! And I have been q>eaking of my happiness 
to you. Can you ever for^ve me i 

MRS. OMMANEY (grimly). I forgive you ! 

(mr. fairbairn’s vme is heard shouting from garden.) 

MR. FAiRBAiRN (outside). Come along— we must be there 
to receive the guests. 

MRS. OMMANEY. TimelwasoflF. Good luck! (Exitwearify.) 

MARGARET. Oh, don’t ^ ! 

(Enter mr. fairbairn and paul from verandah.) 

MR. fairbairn (affedignately). Whom were you speaking 
to, Matgaret i 

MARGARET. A poor lady with such a sad history, &ther. 
She is a widow. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (vohose optinusm is entirely sincere). Dear, 
dear 1 But perhaps it was all for the best. Always look on 
the bright side, Margaret. 

PAUL. Is she coming to the wedding f 

MARGARET. Oh, no (Suddenly) Paul, shall I ask her ? 

PAUL. By all means, if you want to. 

MARGARET. How good of you I I shall. (Exit.) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Ah me, to think that I am losing my dear 
daughter. 

PAUL. I should like to think, Mr. Fairbairn, that 3 rou could 
find a bright side even to that, but I fear it is impossible. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (reflecting). DifEcult, but not impossible. I 
shall smoke in the drawing-room now. And the minister has 
prcunised to drop in of an evening. We play draughts together. 
(Clml£ng) He gets so angry when I beat him 1 I usually beat 
him ! 

(Enter armitage exdtedly.) 

AUOTAGE. Di^y, have you got the ring ? 

PAUL. Yes. (Feels pockets.) It ’s gone 1 (Is rusKng off 
teUdly.) 

armitage (laughing). I *ve got it f (Gives it to Paul.) 

(Enter meikle mportantly.) 

MEtKLB. Are you all ready, sir P They are coming. 
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ARMiTAGB. One moment, Meikle. 

(Exit MEIKLE.) 

Young man, your hour has come. You are about to be turned 
oflF. (Offering hand) Friend of my youth, farewell ! 

(PAUL is wildly putting on gloves.) 

PAUL. Stop it, Armitage ! 

(blanche enters tvith flowers in basket.) 

BLANCHE. Button-holes for you, pretty gentlemen. Oh, 
Mr. Digby, how you are shaking. 

MR. FAiRBAiRN. Be Calm. Take it easy. Think of some- 
thing else. 

PAUL. I *ve split my glove ! 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Don^t look at it and you will forget it *s split. 
MEIKLE {at door). The Honourable Mrs. Teviot and the 
Misses Teviot. 

(mrs. teviot and the misses teviot enter and shake 
hands^ moving towards centre with Paul and armitage 
while MR. FAIRBAIRN remains near door, blanche goes 
about giving button-wholes to guests. Paul has got rid of 
his nervousness.) 

ARMITAGE. How do you think my man is looking, Mrs. 
Teviot ? 

MRS. TEVIOT (looking at PAUL). 1 think you deserve great 
credit, Captain Armitage. I don’t see a grey hair in his head. 

MEIKLE. Provost Crosbie and Mrs. Crosbie — Colonel and 
Lady Farquhar — Mr. Alexander Riach. 

(Jihese guests enter ^ shake hands^ etc. fairbairn remains 
at door greeting guests.) 

PROVOST (to PAUL). Great admirer of your paintings, sir ; 
have not seen them yet. But they will come some day to the 
Pans. 

PAUL* Very good of you to say so. 

PROVOST. Oh yes, they wiU. £ver 3 rthing good finds its way 
to the Pans. 

MEIKLE. Bailie Blair-— the Shirrah and Miss Bella Innes— 
Sir Henry and Lady Dunn. 

(J slight pause efter each announcement^ during which 
guests exchange greetings^ look at presents^ etc. The 
bailie is an inqmsiHve little man who thinks artists 
deeply interesting hit not fuite respectable.) 
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BAILIE. Proud to shake hands with you, Mr. Digby. 

{He is about to do it hut is pushed aside by the shirrah, 
who shakes hands. He tries it again and sir hekry 
pushes him aside. He then succeeds.) 

meikle. Mr. and Mrs. Menzies — ^the Misses Cranston — 
the Fiscal. 

{These enter.) 

BAILIE {who has been gazing at PAUL as at the outside of a 
nrcus). I am far from wishing to seem inquisitive, sir, but may 
I ask you what your income is i 

ARMiTAGE. Do you think my man looks fit. Miss Innes i 

MISS INNES. Ah, one can never tell. 

PROVOST. And that is true. Miss Innes. There was Mr. 
Carmichael, our grocer, a bold man at a bargain, and yet on his 
marriage day when he should have been standing by his bride’s 
side he — ^where was it they found him hiding, Sarah f {To his 
wife) Was it in the cellar, or beneath the counter i 

PAUL. Thank you, Provost ; very encouraging. 

MEIKLE. Lady Janet Dunwoodie. 

{Enter lady janet.) 

MRS. TEViOT. I remember one wedding I was at. The 
bridegroom was a soldier, but when he should have said ‘ I do,’ 
he burst into tears. 

PAUL. Oh, I promise you I shall say it fast enough. 

MEIKLE. Lady Fenton, Lady Alice Fenton — Gordon of the 
Whaups — Mrs. Grieg and the Misses Grieg. 

{They enter ; fairbairn goes out.) 

ARMITAGE {to LADY janet). I say. Lady Janet, they are 
trying to frighten my man. 

lady JANET. And he is quite sufficiently frightened as it is. 
Have you heard, Mrs. Teviot, that he and Margaret arc not to 
remain for the wedding breakfast ? They are to run away 
immediately after the ceremony. 

SEVERAL. Oh, shame ! 

PAUL. Margaret’s wish, I assure you, ladies — ^not mine. 

MRS. TEVIOT. And where do you go ? 

PAVt. Only to the Dower House for the first fortnight. 

LADY JANET. Margaret will not even wait to change her dress. 

MRS. TEVIOT. Oh ! But as the Dower House is so near — 
we can all call on them ! {There is some laughter at this.) 
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MEiKLB {coming into centre of room^ impressively). H’sh ! 
The minister ! 

{The talking suddenly ceases. Enter rev. mr. gibson, 
a sweet old gentleman. He is dressed in ordinary outdoor 
dress of a clergyman.) 

MR, GIBSON {whispering to meikle). Which is the bride- 
groom ? 

MEiKLE. This, sir. {To Paul) Mr. Gibson, sir ! 

MR. GIBSON {shaking hands with Paul). Ah ! Mr. Digby, 
what shall we do without our Margaret I 

PAUL. I am thankful to say, Mr. Gibson, that her father 
has already found a bright side. You are to drop in frequently 
and play draughts with him. 

MR. GIBSON {smiling). The worst of it is, Fairbairn gets so 
angry when I win — and I usually win ! 

{Solemn music as of organ begins, blanche runs off. All 
look expectant. MR. gibson and meikle whisper — mr. 
GIBSON ptnnts out in dumb show how he wants guests 
to stand and then reads certificates to Hmselfwlnle meikle 
puts guests in their places. Margaret’s maid hurries in 
excitedly^ looks about for train and exits despairing, mr. 
GIBSON and meikle stare after her. blanche rushes in 
and looks for train. She whispers to meikle and mr. 
GIBSON. The threi whisper with their heads close to^ 
gether. PAUL joins them — whispering. He signs to 
ARMiTAGE who joins them — whispering, armitage 
nods and complacently produces bundle and gives it to 
blanche. To his surprise she is in agony. She weeps ^ 
then with withering £sdain exits with bundle. Paul, 
MR. GIBSON, and meikle signify their contempt for 
ARMITAGE — he is CTUshed. MR. GIBSON paces fieor^ 
measuring off the exact distance from bride and bride* 
groom at which he is to stand. He signs to meikle 

then beckons and the servants come in. He places them. 
MEIKLE and MR. GIBSON take last look round; they nod 
to each other, meikle signs to guests that the moment has 
arrived. Then he goes out. Enter MR. fairbairn with 
MARGARET on his orm^ followed by blanche and other 
bridesmeids {two of them children). They take up position 
beside PAUL Music ceases, meikle brings mrs. 
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OMMANBY in and she stands listlessly behind ^eruants^ mi 
looking at what is going on. All look at Paul and 
MARGARET, Smiling and interested except the minister 
is examining papers in his hand.) 

MR. GIBSON {referring to paper). It is here certified that Paul 
Digby, bachelor, of the parish of Chelsea, London, and Margaret 
Fairbairn, of this parish, have been duly proclaimed according 
to the laws of their respective churches and we are now met 
together to solemnise the marriage. 

{All bow and there is a dight pause to indicate prayer by 
the minister. At the words * Paul Digby,’ mrs. om- 
MANEY has started and gazes transfixed at Paul. All 
others looking at the couple^ she is not observed. Paul and 
MARGARET are looking down. During the silent prayer^ 
while all the heads are bowed^ Paul looks up and his eyes 
fall on MRS. OMMANEY. HoTTor, entreaty and other 
feelings have been sweeping over her face^ but as he sees 
her and is astounded^ relentless purpose is in his eyes. His 
look begs for mercy but she looks implacable^ her meaning 
being to expose him. As the prayer ends^ the line of 
servants comes nearer^ concealing mrs. ommaney from 
PAUL and the guests but not from the audience^ who see 
that she is nearly fainting from excitement.) 

MR. GIBSON. Paul Digby and Margaret Fairbairn, it cannot 
be that you have come here lightly to assume the sacred obliga- 
tions of husband and wife. Nevertheless I do call upon you 
even now, if any impediment there be, to speak out and stay 
my hand. 

(Pause in which mrs. ommaney’s arms are outstretched 
as if in appeal to paul.) 

You will now join hands. 

{fPhey do so.) 

MR. GIBSON. Paul Digby, do you take this woman, Margaret 
Fairbairn, to be your married wife, and do you promise and 
covenant before these witnesses to be a loving and faithful 
husband to her until you shall be separated by death ? 

PAUL (after a pause in which all eyes turn upon him in surprise). 
Ido. 

(mrs. OMMANEY, Still hidden by the servants^ is trying to 
speaks but cannot.) 
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MR. GIBSON. Margaret Fairbaim, do you take this man, 
Paul Digby, to be your married husband, and do you promise 
and covenant before these witnesses to be a loving and faithful 
wife to him until you shall be separated by death ? 

MARGARET {tremulously). I do. 

(Pause. PAUL seems bewildered.) 

ARMITAGE {in whisper). The ring. 

(PAUL puts ring on Margaret’s finger, mrs. ommaney 
fcdnts and is caught by a servant. The slight disturbame 
turns all eyes in that direction^ but as MRS. ommaney ij 
behind line of servants it is only seen that someone is being 
helped out. mr. gibson stops and looks round.) 

MRS. teviot. One of the servants fainted, I thinL 

SEVERAL GUESTS. A Servant— one of the servants fainted— 
a servant. 

MR. GIBSON. 1 do now declare you to be husband and wife, 
and may all blessings fall upon you and may you look for strength 
to meet sorrow when it comes, as come it must, and may you be 
long-suffering and forbearing, each one with the shortcomings 
of the ocher. And may grace abide with us always. 

(There is a pause, then a hubbub of voices as the guests 
gather round the couple, congratulating, shaking hands, 
kissing, etc. The stage is full of animation owing to this ; 
PAUL is like one dazed, but controls his agitation, mr. 
GIBSON, who has gone to table where there is ink and pen, 
signs to him to come. Paul goes and mr. gibson puts pen 
into his hand. Paul tigns tike one in a dreasn—ihe air is 
full of congratulations, etc.) 

LADY JANET (kissing MARGARET). God bless you, Mrs. Digby. 

MR. gibson. Not so filst ! She is not Mrs. Digby until 
she has signed this paper. Sign, Margaret Fairbaim. 

(MARGARET doeS SO.) 

There is no Margaret Fairbaim now I 

(More laughing and kissing and hand^shaUng.) 

MARGARET (as the butloT is passing). Meikle, which of the 
servants was it that fainted ? 

MEIKLE. It was that lady, Mrs. Ommaney. 

MARGARET. Poor thing. Is she still here ? 

MEIKLE. No, ma’am, she recovered and went away on 
foot. 
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PAUL (in agitation). Where has she gone ? 

MBIKLB. I don’t know, sir. 

(Htai^ahing is heard outside.) 

MR. FAiRBAiRN (kissing MARGARET). Margaret, the carriage 
is at the door. Remember, always look on the bright side. 

MARGARET (looking at Paul). It will be so easy I 

MR. GIBSON. For better, for worse, Margaret, for richer, 
for poorer ! 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. And not a cloud in the sky 1 

(PAUL and MARGARET are going toward door, the guests 
making a lane for them, armitagb and meikle bring 
rice and slippers. Exeunt the pear anud showers of rice 
and slippers.) 
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Scene : Mrs, Ommaney’s lodgings at the Pans. The interior 
is humble, but there is a picturesque view through the window 
of sea and rocks. There is a bedroom door, and when this is 
open, part of the bedroom is disclosed. 

{Curtain rises on jenny geddes, aged 14 , voho ts 
nursing a hahy.) 

JENNY {mtroing about). Hush-a-bye ! Oh, you English 
baby, will you never sleep ? It ’s your time, I tell you. Look 
at the clock if you dinna believe me. 

{The clock shows the time to be about 5 
N’ 3 rum, n’yum I N’yum, n’yum ! (Puts her on sofa.) I 
believe you understand every word I say to you. This is a 
chair, and that there ’s the window and the beautiful thing 
outside the window is the world. And this is the beautifullest 
lodgings in the Pans and I your beautiful nurse. 

Baby Ommaney is your name, 

England is your nation. 

And you ’re lodging this week with my mama 
In her beautiful habitation. 

Baby, I just hates you for no sleeping. (Kissing her) I hates 
you, I hates you 1 You bonny, will you deep if I put you in 
your bed ? 

(Knock is heard. She runs to toindow.) 

Oh, baby ! A carriage and pair 1 

(Exit into bedroom with child whom she is seen plating in a 
cradle. Enter Margaret trying to look as if she had 
been married for years.) 

MARGARET {calling). Mxs. Gcddes 1 Jenny 1 
(Enter jenny.) 

JENNY. Miss Margaret I 

MARGARET. Nbt Miss Margaret any longer, Jenny I 
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JENNY. I forgot. Oh, miss, let me see it. {Looking ai 
Margaret’s left hand,) 

MARGARET {consctously). See what, Jenny ? 

JENNY. Oh, miss, when there ’s just one thing in the 
world ! 

(MARGARET shoijos her wedding ring gleefully,) 

JENNY (to ring). Oh, the bonny, oh, the crittur, oh, the 
pet ! {Kisses her hand to it,) Miss Margaret, when you woke 
up this morning and saw that on your finger did you scream out 
‘ Hurray ! ’ ? 

MARGARET. But how is Mrs. Ommaney i I have come to 
see her. 

JENNY. She ’s out, miss ; she ’s been out for hours. Are 
you acquaint with her ? 

MARGARET. A little — ^but I heard by accident a few 
minutes ago only, that she was lodging with you. I have been 
visiting my old nurse. Goody Lindsay, Jenny, and she told me. 
When does Mrs. Ommaney come back ? 

JENNY. I canna say. She just said she was going out to 
see a friend. 

MARGARET. I did not know she had friends here. 

JENNY. Nor I. {Proudly) And it ’s no just a woman, it ’s 
a man. 

MARGARET. But I am glad. Well, Jenny, you must put 
up with my company until Mr. Digby comes for me. 

JENNY. Is he coming ? 

MARGARET. I dropped him at the station and the arrange- 
ment was that he should pick me up at Goody’s ; but he was 
sure to know her house by the carriage at the door, so when he 
sees it at your door— - 

JENNY. He ’ll think this is Goody’s. That grand man 
coming here ! {Going hurriedly,) 

MARGARET. Where are you going, Jenny ? 

JENNY. To put on my diamond necklace ! 

MARGARET. Come back. He will prefer you as you are. 

JENNY. Not him, ma’am. I ken men better than that. 

MARGARET. G>me, I want to talk to you. How is your 
mother ? 

JENNY {very old^^fashioned). She’s just about the same, 
ma’am, there about it, off and on, nothing to boast of, ma’am. 
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and nothing to complain of. She *s helping at the post-office. 
The post-mistress has the neuralgy again so mother's there 
helping. 

MARGARET. And you are left in charge i 
(jenny nods.) 

You like your lodger ? 

JENNY {carelessly). Yes. {Ecstatically) But the baby ! Oh, 
oh ! 

MARGARET. Baby ? Has Mrs. Ommaney a baby i 

JENNY. Oh, ma'am, of all the babies ! (Runs to bedroom 
door and calls in) Eat you, I 'll eat you ! She 's sound, miss — 
I mean, ma'am. Sometimes she sleeps and sometimes she wakes 
up — I never see such a baby ! 

MARGARET. Poor fktherless child. Was Mrs. Ommaney 
unwell when she came home yesterday ? 

JENNY. She was terrible excited, but she locked herself up 
in her room and I never saw her. But I heard her — even after 
I was in my bed I heard her walking up and down, up and down, 
and I was feared in case in the morning she would be like— • 
like she was that other time. {Shudders.) 

MARGARET. What Other time ? 

JENNY {still quaking). Dinna ask, ma'am ! And she was 
quiet this morning and telled me she was going out to call on a 
friend, a gentleman. Oh, ma'am, when she comes back I hope 
she winna be like — ^like she was that once. {Quakes.) 

MARGARET. Jenny, what was that other time i You are 
shaking. 

JENNY. So did she ! Oh, if you had seen how she 
shook ! 

MARGARET. Tell me — I insist. 

JENNY. You winna tell my mother i I promised Mrs. 
Onvnaney no to tell her. 

MARGARET. But why ? 

JENNY. Because mother would be feared and send her away, 
and then I should lose baby. 

MARGARET. Very well. 

JENNY. It was a week ago, ma'am — ^the third night after 
she came here. She had been out wandering all day on the 
Clifts and round by the Lover’s Seat. 

MARGARET. Ah, I know why she goes there. 
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JENNY, And she came in at dusk terrible excited. Then 
about an hour after — ah ! 

MARGARET. Go On. 

JENNY. She was sitting in the bedroom before her looking- 
glass and I was brushing out her hair. But by-and-by I noticed 
she was shaking and I said, ^ What makes you shake ? * But 
she never spoke and I looked up — and saw her face in the looking- 
glass. Oh, ma*am, it wasna the face of a sane woman ! 

MARGARET. Jenny ! 

JENNY. She spoke to herseP, ma’am, first wi’ a wild, sus- 
picious face and then so sweet and pretty, and she said kind things 
to me — ^but she didna ken me nor where she was. 

MARGARET. How did it end i 

JENNY. She lay doun on the bed saying words like ^ Love ’ 
and * Darling.’ 

MARGARET. Ah, her husband ! 

JENNY. And then she fell asleep for an hour and when she 
woke she was just as sane as you or me. She said, ‘ Why did I 
lie down, Jenny ? * 

MARGARET. You told her ? 

JENNY. Yes, and it made her cry and wring her hands. She 
said she had just twice in her life been like that before and it 
never lasted above an hour. 

MARGARET. Poor Woman. 

JENNY. If she should be like that again ! 

MARGARET {sootUfig her). No, no, we must look on the 
bright side. We must hope for the best. Don’t tremble — 
what can I do to make you happy again ? 

JENNY. Maybe, if I was to put on my diamond necklace ? 

MARGARET {shaking head at her). Well, off you go. 

JENNY. And if baby cries, will you call me ? {Looks in at 
bedroom door.) Well, I never, if she hasna woke up again. Oh, 
the wonder ! 

MARGARET. You littlc mother ! Jenny, the best I can wish 
you is that when you are married you may have as many 
children as the little old woman who lived in a shoe. 

JENNY {in a transport of delight). Oh, ma’am ! 

{Exit JENNY. MAKGAMT^Jeft alone^ is very conscious of 
her wedding ring. She kisses it gleefully. Then stretches 
out arm and gazes at ring^ then tries to avert her head ; 
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then peeps at ring over her shoulder^ then determinedly 
covers left hand with right, then can*t resist another peep, 
then kisses ring again and runs to bedroom door,) 
MARGARET {peeping in at bedroom). Bo ! baby ! I am 
coming in to see you. Mrs. Paul Digby presents her compli- 
ments to Miss Ommaney and may she come in and hug her ? 
{She enters bedroom, leaving door partly open, jenny 
reappears wearing necklace of glass of which she is very 
proud, and listens.) 

Poor little spinster. There, I was a spinster once myself, baby ; 
but it is so long, long ago, that I have quite forgotten what it 
was like. 

JENNY. And it was only yesterday ! 

MARGARET {calling), Jenny, you are listening ! Go away ! 
{Exit JENNY hurriedly,) 

{To baby) She was listening, the naughty Jenny ! My watch ? 
Oh, yes, you can eat my watch. No, let me put it to your car. 
Now listen. Tick, tick, tick, tick, tick, tick. 

{Enter mrs. ommaney in cloak and bonnet ; she looks 
sullen and disappointed ; lets cloak drop on table, hangs 
bonnet up in cupboard ; coming back to table, sees her 
cloak on it and flings it to back of stage, sits down by fire 
wearily,) 

I hear Jennie again. I shall shut the door, baby, and then she 
can’t hear. 

(MARGARET shutS doOT without looking out; MRS. OM- 
MANEY has started to her feet. Enter jenny.) 

MRS. OMMANEY. Oh, Jenny, who is in there ? 

JENNY {gleefully). Oh, ma’am, it ’s Miss Margaret— Mrs. 
Digby, I mean. 

MRS. OMMANEY {fiercely). She — ^with my child ! {Strides 
towards door, stops-^aughs pimly.) How did she know I was 
lodging here ? 

JENNY. A woman told her. 

MRS. OMMANEY. It IS fiitc I Has shc been talking of— 
fuiet sarcasm) — ^her dear husband i 

JENNY {sharply). You dinna ken her. Mr. Digby doesna 
ken she has come to see you. 

MRS. OMMANEY {grimly). No, I ’ll swear he doesn’t* {Sud^ 
denly) But I thought they had gone out together. 
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JENNY. Who tolled je 1 

ktu. OMMANBY. NcvcT mind. (Laughs— iistes her hand t» 
hedreem dear.) 

JENNY. Did you see your friend, ma'am ? 

MRS. OMMANBY (littiess). No, he was out. 

JENNY (inquisitively). 1 suppose you winna tell me what 
your business with him was ? 

MBS. OMMANBY. Yes, Jenny, I will tell you. He has broken 
his promise to me and my business is to expose him. Unles s —— 

JENNY. Unless what, ma’am ? 

MBS. OMMANBY. Unless he is willing to buy my silence. 
(jBNNY loots puzzled.) 

Oh, he knows the value of it, Jenny. (Doggedly) But it is not 
to be bought with money. He shan’t buy it with money. 

JENNY. With what, then ? 

MBS. OMMANBY. Jenny, do you think me pretty i 

JENNY. Oh, ma’am, what can that have to do with it ? 

MRS. OMMANBY (passionately). It has everjrthing to do with 
it. It is life or death to me now. Quick, I was pretty once. 

(jBNNY nuites no answer ssnd mbs. ommanby sistts back 
in disfress into chair.) 

All gone, all gone 1 (Pitifully) Never mind, pity may do as 
well. 

JENNY. I dinna understand, ma’am. 

MRS. ommanby. You will understand soon — ^unless he 
agrees. Everyone will understand. It will be the talk of the 
place, I promise you, (Pointing towards bedroom) Get rid of her. 

JENNY. But she is waiting for Mr. Digby. 

MRS. OMkiANEY (starting up). What I You said he did 
not know she was coming here. He can’t have known. 

JENNY. She didna ken hersel’. But she tolled him to come 
for her to the door where her carriage was standing. She 
meant it would be Goody Lindsay’s door. 

MBS. OMMANBY. He will come here— here 1 (Qtdeify) I 
want to see him alone. Get rid of her and — - 

(maboarbt opens door and addresses jbnny. r 
OMMANBY being tsp stage is invisible to maroabbt.) 

maboarbt. Jenny ! 

(jenny goes to door.) 

Don’t you see Mr. Di^y coming yet ? 
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JENNY, No, ilaa’am, bu t— 

(MRS. OMMANSY StgftS tO Almct JENNY. MARGARET 
goes hack to child^ leaving door partly open,) 

MARGARET {in fun). Baby, I am a grass widow ! 

(mrs. ommaney signs imperiously to jenny to go. Exit 

JENNY.) 

Arc you laughing, baby ? When your mother^s tears fall on 
your face do you laugh on only ? Oh, I see now why God 
gives the merriest babies to mothers who are the most sorrowful. 
It is because, when baby laughs, mother forgets to weep. 

{The hardness goes out ^ MRS. ommaney’s face^she is 
moved,) 

This is my wedding ring, baby, kiss it ! 

(mrs. ommaney starts up^ forming the word ‘ No * with 
her lips.) 

Did you ever kiss your mother’s wedding ring, baby i 

(mrs. ommaney looks bitterly at her left hand on wUch 
there is no ring.) 

If she doesn’t come soon, dear, I won’t be able to see her, 
for my Paul has taken a sudden dislike to this place, and 
we are going away to-morrow to a beautiful country called 
Switzerland. 

MRS. ommaney {excitedly). What ! 

MARGARET. Jenny, you ’re horrid* {Rises and shuts door.) 
MRS. OMMANEY {in a white heat^ her voice intent but low). 
Running away from me, are you, Paul Digby ? No, no. And 
from your child that you don’t know of yet. You ^11 know 
of her now. {Calling) Jenny ! 

{Enter jenny, mrs. ommaney conceals hor fury.) 
Jenny, you thought I disliked your Miss Margaret. Listen 
to this. As soon as her husband comes in I mean to give them 
a marriage present. 

JENNY {delighted). Oh ! 

MRS. OMMANEY (tuiVA cruel glee and so intense that her voice 
drops almost to a whisper). Such an uncommon marriage 
present, Jenny, and in a way it belongs to Mr. Digby already, 
as much as to me. But he has never seen it $ he does not 
even know of its existence. Is not that a curious present ? 

JENNY. Terrible curious. And you will give it to them as 
soon as he comes in i 
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MRS. OMMANBY. As soon as he comes in. See if he is 
coining. 

JENNY. Oh, what fun ! {Exit jenny.) 

MRS. ommaney. What fun, what fun ! Run away from 
me. No, no ! {JVaves hand as if beckoning paul forwards.) 
Looking for your wife, are you ? Ha, ha ! In here, Mr, 
Dighy — {Pointing to the bedroom door) — with your child. Where 
else should she be f Wife and child, wife and child. {Her 
voice is iow^ so that Margaret shan*t hear her^ but vehement.) 
(jenny runs in. mrs. ommaney’s face is from her.) 

JENNY {excitedly). I see him coming. 

MRS. OMMANEY. Ah ! 

JENNY {opening bedroom door and entering). He *8 coming, 
Miss Margaret. s 

goes out of sight, mrs. ommaney stares at entrance^ 
waving to him to come quickly. She is gloating. The 
door has been left open and Margaret can be heard again.) 

MARGARET. He 18 coming, baby ! Paul is coming $ I am 
so happy, I could dance. Look, look I 

{She is heard and seen dancing and humming a nursery 
song. MRS. OMMANEY gloats over thiSi rubbing her hands 
together with glee^ stopping now and again to wave to 
PAUL to come in., and then pointing at bedroom. Presently 
MASLGAKBT ceases. MRS. OMMANEY is now Staring at 
bedroom door. A vacant look comes into her face ; she 
looks about her as if uncertain where she is ; her eyes 
identify nothing as they roam about the room. She is 
frightened. She sees door of bedroom, and a gleam of 
intelligence comes back. She moves arms again as if 
conducting dancing and hums Margaret’s song, then 
sinks into chair and now stares straight before her, 
nmttering, as if in fear, to herself. She begins to shake ; 
the shaking becomes more violent, until her arms are 
striking the sides of the chair and her feet are rattling 
on the floor. When it lessens and stops, her face is now 
foolish but sweet ; she simpers to herself amiably. Enter 
JENNY. MRS. OMMANEY looks at her sweetly but with^ 
out recognition.) 

JENNY. Ol^ ma’am 1 {Shrinks.) 

MRS. OMMANEY {puxoded). Who are you i 
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JENNY (calling). Miss Margaret. 

(Enter Margaret. She sees mrs. ommaney’s condition 
and shrinks.) 

Oh, Miss Margaret, she is — ^the same as that other time. 

MRS. OMMANBY (to MARGARET). Miss Margaret I Is that 
your name ? 

MARGARET. Poor woman 1 

MRS. OMMANBY (sweetfy). Poor woman ? I remember. 
(Looks softly at Margaret.) It was my wedding day and you 
were there ; I was so happy, but you, poor woman. 
MARGARET. Jenny, she is confusing me with herself. 

JENNY (to MRS. ommaney). Come and lie down. 

MRS. OMMANEY. I was in my wedding gown but you«— 
(Proudly) He preferred me, you know. 

(MARGARET sits tearfully.) 

Don’t cry, pretty dear. (Going pityingly to her) Shall I let you 
see my love’s portrait i It is on this locket — (On her neck ) — 
I can’t open it. 

JENNY. Come and see baby. 

MRS. OMANNBY (vacontly). Baby i (Looking at bedroom) 
So that ’s your baby ! And yoM look such a good one ! 
(Giggling) Miss Margaret ! (Becoming sweet again as she sees 
MARGARET is distressed) I won’t tell. But you mustn’t call 
yourself Miss Margaret. Call yourself Mrs. Margaret — then 
no one will know. (Nods as if this were a clever idea.) 

(A knock at door.) 

MARGARET (starting). Paul I 

MRS. OMMANEY. We are to be married and I am not 
dressed yet. 

(Exit into bedroom hurriedly with jenny. Margaret 
meets Paul as he enters.) 

PAUL (in high spirits). Mar^ret, it is all arranged. 
MARGARET (dinging to him). I thought you were never 
coming. 

PAUL. Lady Janet detained me. She stayed last night at 
Old Keep but is on her way home now. 

MARGARET. You have seen auntie i 
PAUL. I left her in the post-office but I had to tell her pu 
were visiting pur old nurse. (Dolefully) And, of course, she 
said she must see pu. 
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MARGARET. But, Paul, this is not nurse’s house. Mrs. 
Onunaney is here 

PAUL. What I {He is tike one turned to stone.) 

MARGARET. And, pool lady, she - 

JENNY {calling exdtedly). Miss Mai^aret ! 

MAROARBT. Oh 1 

{Enter mbs. ommaney ; she has flung a gay shawl over 
her shoulders and enters simpering ever her appearance. 
She takes Paul’s presence as a matter of course, jenny 
stands ad bedroom doer.) 

MRS. OMMANEY. Naughty man, where are the flowers ? 
{Displeying herself in shawl) How do you like it ? It b my 
wedding gown. Is the cab at the door t (Trips to window.) 

PAUL. My God ! 

MARGARET. It b heart-rending. 

PAUL. What does it mean i 

MARGARET. She has been like this, it seems, more than once 
before. She has been ill, Paul, and that and the great sorrow 
that has come into her life have aflPected her brain at times. 

JENNY. Oh, sir, she was quite sensible just a minute since. 

PAUL. But I can’t 

MARGARET. Humour her, Paul — I will explain afterwards. 

JENNY. Come and rest, nui’am — come. (Trying to take 
MRS. OMMANEY tO srfa.) 

MRS. OMMANEY. Rest — ^when I am going to be married ? 

MARGARET (going to her). You are married now. The cab 
has brought you back. 

MRS. OMMANEY (tO PAUL). Am I ? 

(MARGARET ugsu to him to agree.) 

PAUL. Yes. 

MRS. OMMANEY (^eefully as a chUd). I am married I (JVith 
grand digynty to jenny) Do you know who lam? lam Mrs. 
Matgaret. 

(jenny tries to take her to sofa.) 

MARGARET (to PAUL). Don’t you see, Paul, she has confused 
me with hers^. 

MRS. OMMANEY (holMng out her arms to Paul). You— -I 
want you. 

MARGARET (to PAUL). Ycs, huiflour her. She thinks you 
are ho* husband. 
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PAUL. You will lie down, won’t you ? 

(PAUL helps MKS. OMMANBY to sofo, wlure she sits. Exit 
JENNY into bedroom.) 

MRS. OMMANSY (wt/A cmldssh wonder). Those skinny arms, 
are they mine ? How tiny the wrist has grown, how thin the 
fingers. (To pavl, plaintive/p) You will never weary of me 
again ? When I bore you, you won’t say it, will you ? You 
will say instead, ’ Poor little thin fingers, poor little pretty ways, 
all gone, all gone ! ’ 

MARGARET (putting hand on Paul’s shoulder). Pau4 I begin 
to think he is not dead. I believe he deserted her I 

PAUL. No — ^not that ! 

MRS. OMMANBY (strOing MARGARET’S arm off PAUL). Hands 
off! 

MARGARET. Did he desert you ? 

MRS. OMMANBY (looking Up). Where is it — the letter i I 
left it on the mantelpiece-— long, long ago. 

PAUL (eagerly). Yes, tell her what was in the letter ! 

MRS. OMMANBY (confidentially). I said in it that I was leawng 
him because I had ceased to care for him. (Giggles.) 

MARGARET. You left him 1 

(mrs. OMMANBY nods as if she had done a clever thmg.) 

PAUL (eagerly). You see, Margaret, he was not so bad as 
you thought. 

MARGARET. But why did you leave him ? 

MRS. OMMANBY (woUing). Because I loved him so I 
(PAUL at back ef sofa is much startled.) 

He ! he ! he ! He hat^ the life, I bored him, he hungered 
tobe fi’ee— 

MARGARET. Did he say that i 

(PAUL it more and more startled.) 

MRS. OMMANBY. No, he kept it to himself — honour, you 
know — ^he ! he I he I but she knew — ^who was she— she was 
Miss Margaret— so she pitied him and pretended she was glad 
to go away. What a joke ! 

MARGARET. You did this for his sake 1 Paul, do you see i 

PAUL (huskily). I see ! 

MRS. OMMANBY. 1 wRot to iook at my fitce. (Simperh^) So 
much adaured. 

(maroarbt her hand mirror.) 
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MSS. OMMANEY {looldng at herself in it). What a fright ! 
Who is she ? (jiddressing herself to rsfUctim) Oh, my dear, 
you are on your last legs— it is all UP with you. 

{Psuls Paul’s arm lown^ beneath her head and lies 
dawn.) 

I am so tired, I want to sleep. 

(PAUL kneels by the nde tf her and presently signs to 
MASOARBT that sJu is faUing asleep, masoasbt goes 
on tiptoe to window and looks out.) 

MSS. ommamby (muttering). That is Miss Margaret — and 
she looks such a good one. (Sitting up exdteeUy) Marriage 
present — what was it ? 

(PAUL mduces her to Be down again, masgarbt conus 
softly to sofa.) 

Pretty ways, all gone, all gone ; he hated the life ; he didn’t 
let on but she knew — so sad — (Hums Margaret’s song) — you 
are on your last legs, it b ail UP with you $ poor lady, poor 
soul I 

MARGARET (after a pause). She is asleep. 

(fAVtgesstly d&sengages his arm and rises.) 

Paul, do you tUnk he is dive and was cruel to her ? 

PAUL ( httskily). I don’t think he meant to be crueL 
(J knock is heard.) 

LADY JANET (calBug, wueen). Are )rou here, Margaret P 
(MARGARET cries * H’sh ! ’ and runs towards door, 
mteBng lady janbt.) 

LADY JANBT (esnhracing her). I went to Goody Lindsajr’s 

and she told me you were here. I fear 

PAUL. H’sh I (Looting only at mrs. ommaney.) 

LADY JANET (seeing sleeping figure). Mrs. Ommaney 1 
(Groumg hard.) Which reminds me— 

MARGARET. You will waken her. 

LADY JANBT, That won’t distress me. Margaret 

(PATTL reuses his arm to enforce silence, maroarbt 
whispers to lady janbt.) 

LADY JANET (surprised). Really ! 

(MARGARET wtispers ageun.) 

Bless me I (Goes emd looks at mrs. ommaney.) Well, I have 
no denre to waken her, but what I have to say must be said. 
Margaret, this woman has deceived us — - 
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PAUL (stemfy). Not so loud. (He continues looting at mrs. 
OMMANSY.) 

LADY JANET (lowering her voice). The woman of this house 
— she is working at the post-office 

MARGARET. I knOW. 

LADY JANET. She has just told me all about our Mrs. 
Ommaney. She is not a widow. 

MARGARET. But, auntie, we have begun to suspect that 
ourselves. Her husband and she 

LADY JANET. Husband ! He was not her husband. 

(PAUL turns and looks at lady janet. Margaret is 
bewildered.) 

MARGARET. They are not married ? It can’t be true. 

lady JANET. She admitted it herself to Mrs. Geddes. 

MARGARET. Somc things she said just now — so strange — 
Paul ! (Looting at bedroom door) It can’t be true. 

LADY JANET. She does not even make the pretence of 
wearing a wedding ring. 

(bsargaret looks at mrs. ommanby’s left hand^then 
shrinks back.) 

MARGARET. Paul, let us go. 

PAUL. Have you no pity for her now, Margaret ? 

MARGARET. No. 

LADY JANET. She has been here before. Can he be a man 
of these parts i I should like to know. 

PAUL. It is no business of ours. 

MARGARET. Yes, we might compel him to marry hen 
And, auntie, you can find out. She told me that the locket 
she is wearing contains his portnut. 

LADY JANET. Aha ! (Going towards MRS. ommaney.) 

PAUL. You would not 

LADY JANET. Oh, yes, I would. 

PAUL. Margaret — a sleeping woman I 

LADY JANET (unfastoHS locket). Now we shall see. 

(PAUL and LADY JANET oTo on Opposite sides of the 
sleeping figure. Margaret’s head is bowed and she 
does not look up. PAUL is staring at lady janet who 
opens locket Itisurely. She sees who it is and gazes with 
horror.) 

MARGARET (without raising head). Do you know him i 
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hAOY JANET (after leoJdng fiercely at paui., cRps locket into 
her pocket). No, I never saw him before. 

MAROAUT. Auntie, she can’t stay here. Think of simple 
Jenny. 

LADY JANET (horshfy). I shall see to that. 

PAUL (looking at het^. I shall see to that. 

LADY JANET. No. 

PAUL (dettmmudly). Yes. 

LADY JANET (Agmficontly). Your part is with your wife. 
Good-bye, Margaret. 

MARGARET. Paul, take me home. 

(She is now looking with repugnance at MRS. ommaney. 
LADY JANET signs to PAUL to go. He shakes his head 
detemunedly. Their voices and actions are very subdued 
as there is greater reason than ever that they should 
net waken the sleeper.) 

LADY JANET (yielcSng). He will see you into the carriage, 
dear, and then perhaps you won’t mind going home alone. 
I— I want his advice about what should be done. 

MARGARET (bi a low votce). Very well. 

(Exeunt Margaret and paul.) 

LADY JANET (m bso'st ef esHotion). Margaret ! My innocent 
little Margaret I Oh, woman, woman ! 

(Enter jenny frosn bedroom.) 

JENNY. Miss Marga— (Curtseying) My lady ! 

LADY JANET. Mis. Digby Im gone. Had you anything to 
say to her i 

JENNY. Just that baby was sleeping. 

LADY JANET. Ah, I lod forgotten. Your mother told me 
about her. Is she in there ? 

JENNY. Yes, my lady ! (Going towards entrance.) 

LADY JANET. &op ! Does Mr. Digby know there is a 
child? 

JENNY. I *m no sure. (Exit jenny.) 

LADY JANET (to herself). Does he know ? 

{Enter Paul.) 

PAUL (efter tiuy have looked in nlessee at each other). I did 
not desert her. I am not seeking to defend myself. I had 
promised her never to marry, but I did npf desert her. 

(lady JANET is immovable.) 
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She will probably be herself again when she wakes, so the girl 
told Margaret. When she wakes, she will find me here— 
alone. We must have it out together, what she means to do. 
And I must do my duty by her — first by Margaret, but also 
by her, 

LADY JANET {cmAnmng to look fixedly at him). Only by 
those two ? Then you do not know ! 

PAUL, Know what i You must trust me and leave me 
alone with her. Take Jenny away also. We must have the 
house to ourselves. 

LADY JANET. I tTust you and I will go— and take Jenny — 
but there will still be a third person in the house. 

(PAUL is puzzled.) 

Your child. 

(PAUL stands rigid, lady janbt points to bedroom. He 
goes into bedroom. She remains motionless leaning on 
her staff. After a pause Paul comes out.) 

PAUL {very sorrowful). I did not know— I never 
thought— 

LADY JANBT. Men never do. 

{She goes out slowly at entrance and is seen taking jenny 
with her. Outer door is heard shutting. Thre is 
a great stillness. Paul is stricken but qwet. He goes to 
side of scfa. His overcoat is on chasr. He places it 
carefidly over mrs. ommaney, then sits down on chedr 
near fire by her side.) 
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Thb curtain u lowered only for a moment between Acts II 
and III to indicate the passing of time. When it rises Mrs. 
Ommaney is still asleep on sofa and Paul still sitting by her 
side. Dusk has come on and their figures are only dimly 
discernible. The fire has burned low. In the stillness the 
waves are heard breaking on the beach. Paul rises and strikes a 
match. By its light he looks first at Mrs. Ommaney’s &ce 
and then at the clodc which shows that two hours have elapsed. 
He shuts window and pulls curtains, then gropes his way out 
by the light of the match. 

(TAr puiUng ef the curtains has made mrs. ommamby j/n* 
end open her eyes, unnoticed iy him. When he has gene 
she speaks langui^y without getting ssp.) 

MSS. •OMMAMBY. Is that you, Jenny ? Have I been asleep ? 
(Sitting up and yawmng.) Are you there i How dark— — - 

(Jlising ^wUdered) Why — ^what (Disturbed) Something 

has happened ! (A snatch is heard being struck ; she gees towards 
entrasue.) Jenny ! 

(A tight comes along passage and she retreats backwards 
at it approaches. Enter pavl carrying a lamp.) 

You 1 

(PAUL looks attxiously at her.) 

Why do you look at me so 1 

PAVU Thank God ! (Pssts dawn lamp and sinks into char.) 
MRS. OMMAMBY. When did you come here ? Let me think. 
(Presses her hands to her temples^ Ah ! (Flings open bed- 
room deer.) Come out ! (Seius lamp and enters bedroom, 
returm.) Where is she ? Your wife ! 

PAUL. She is gone. We are alone in the house, you and I — 
and our child. 

MRS. OMMAMBY. So you luiow about her 1 Where is your 
Margaret ? She was there a moment ago. 
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PAUL. Nearly two hours ago. You have beeiv--asleep. 

MRS. OMMANEV. Sleeping? While she I don*t 

remember your coming in. 

PAUL. You were— excited. 

MRS. OMMANEY {pressing her temples again and bepnsm^ to 
understand). Excited ? Not — not that ! {Entreatingly.) 

PAUL {painfuUy). The girl Jenny says it happened before. 

MRS. OMMANEY. Again, again I (Covers her face vaith her 
hands.) 

PAUL {goes to her pityingly). Kate ! 

MRS. OMMANEY {defiantly). Don’t try to get round me. You 
promised me never to marry. You have broken your promise. 
{In a hard voice^ without looking up) Tell me what happened. 

(PAUL sits dovm beside her^ and the whole act is played 
very quietly.) 

PAUL. I came for my wife. I did not know that you were 
in the house. 

MRS. OMMANEY. I remember. I was waiting to give you a 
wedding gift ! {She looks grimly at bedroom.) 

PAUL. What wedding gift ? You don’t mean 

MRS, OMMANEY. Yes, I do ! You broke your promise. Go 
on. 

PAUL. You had got into that excited state before I came, 
but we persuaded you to sleep, and then my wife went away. 

MRS. OMMANEY. Does she know ? 

PAUL. Not everything. Her aunt came in. Jenny’s mother 
had told her all she knew of you, and she repeated it to Margaret 

MRS, OMMANEY. But you — 4o they know that you were the 
man ? 

PAUL. You had told my wife that your locket contained his 
portrait— 

MRS. OMMANEY {feeling for locket). Ah, it is gone. Well ? 

PAUL. Lady Janet opened it — and saw. 

MRS. OMMANEY. And your wife — ^your wife ? 

PAUL. My wife does not know. Lady Janet kept it from 
her. 

MRS. OMMANEY. Then why are you here alone ? 

PAUL. Margaret would not remain after 

MRS. OMMANEY. After she knew what sort of woman I was I 
Recoiled from me, did she ? Hid her pretty eyes in horror, eh ? 
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Tljat is what her * 83Mnpathy ' is worth, and it nearly took me 

in. There was a moment when I hesitated, and almost 

[Lm^u shrilly) But I am glad she was pitiless. 

PAUL. She is so innocent — ^if you knew how a man worships 
innocence in a woman. 

MRS. OMMAMEY. In one woman, but not in others ! 

PAUL {botm his head). Kate, I believe your letter, I never 
question^ it. I have learned o^y to-day why you left me, and 
tile generosity of it crushes me in the dust. 

MRS. OMMANBY. How did you learn ? 

PAUL. You told me yourself, before you fell asleep. At least 
believe this, that had I understood I would not have let you go. 

MRS. OMMANEY. I know. But oh, you were glad to be free ! 
Can you deny it ? 

(PAUL eemfsot ansvaer.) 

Your heart leapt within you, did it not i 

PAUL. I was distraught with grief and shame. 

MRS. OMMANEY. But joy Came in the morning 1 

PAUL. You said you were going home — I thought of follow^ 
ing you. 

MRS. OMMANEY (Htiftgfy). Did you go i 

PAUL. You asked me in the letter not to do so. 

MRS. OMMANEY. How obedient a man can be sometimes I 
But you would not have foimd me at my lather’s. I remained 
in London. I went back to the dressmaUng that I should never 
have left. 

PAUL. Kate, I make no pretence. I was too willing to 
believe you. But for you I had no feeling save piqr. It was 
myself I loathed and the life I was leading. 

MRS. OMMANEY. The life and I were one. And yet until 
we met I had been a good woman. I had sat to other painters 
before I knew you j I had been a popular enough model. I was 
a harum-scarum, I suppose, but no barm had come of it 

PAUL. You were a good woman — ^dll we met That is my 
condannatbn. 

MRS. OMMANEY. And you had been a good man. That is 
mine. Funny, isn’t it ? 

(PAUL maies a movement of dissent.) 

Yes, you had. They called you the hermit ; your Spartan 
virtue was die talk of the studios. 
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PAUL. I lived too much in my art, and my solitary thoughts. 

I shrank from men’s free talk of women, and yet when I left 
them it was to brood of the things they spoke of ; theirs was a 
healthier life than mine. * It is not go<^ for man that he be 
alone.’ And then you came into my life, and you rang through 
it like a peal of bells in a lonely house. At first I only meant 
to be your friend. Ah, Kate, those Bohemian days, when you 
and I were only comrades. 

MRS. OMMANEY. The dear old studio fire 1 

PAUL. How poor I was. 

MRS. OMMANBY. How happy we were I 

PAUL. Ah, but Kate ! 

MRS. OMMANEY. Ycs, it was soon over. 

PAUL. The end came. Our friends were looking on and 
smiling, Kate. They called me a lucky dog. At first I could 
have struck them, for they did not disguise their meaning *, but 
they had put the idea into my head, and it flourished there and 
grew apace. 

MRS. OMMANEY {passtmotify). It was not only that i Speak, 
you loved me I 

PAUL. You took possession of every chamber of my mind. 
There was no one in the world to me but you. 

MRS. OMMANEY. That was enough for me. I was willing 
to let all else go. I was up to date. Up to date ! 

PAUL. We thought it such a fine thing to defy the con- 
ventions. 

MRS. OMMANEY. I gloried in the risk. When a woman 
loves, the more she must venture the better pleased she is. 
And, Paul, we were happy at first, you loved me 

PAUL. I was deliriously happy at first, but soon 

MRS. OMMANEY. You aii^ened — and it was ail over ! 
Did you know her in those days i 

PAUL. Not till after you left me. What I felt was a sense of 
shame — ^I hated myself — I could not work — I saw I had pven 
away my manhood. 

MRS. OMMANEY. I gave it you back again— a litde tarnished. 

PAUL. I have tried to cleanse it. 

MRS. OMMANEY. And in the meantime I have borne a child I 

9AVL{hwid). Kate,whenvouleftme,didyouknowofher? 

MRS. OMMANEY. I knew f Now do you understand why 
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I could not go back to my fether ? At least I have hidden it 
from him. 

PAUJL Why did you not tell me ? If I had known— ! 
MBS. OMMANBY. Why did you not ask ? {He has m mower.) 
YeSy I took away that secret with me also. I was not to be 
generous by halves. 

(PAVL opens bedroom door and stands looking m. mrs. 
OMMANBY is Utterly sarcastic.) 

Pity she didn't die, isn’t it? But she is very healthy ; hard on 
you that, isn’t it ? But they are often carried off in the measles j 
she might get run over in the street, too ; there ’s always a 
chance ! 

(PAUL leeks at her and then exits into hedreosn. mbs. 
OMMANBY remains in parlour.) 

This is a gentleman come to see you, baby ; don’t be frightened, 
he won’t touch you. Don’t stretch out your little hand to him, 
he won’t take it. Don’t offer your mouth to him, he won’t 
kiss it. He may kiss other babies yet, but not you. 

{Suddenly a p'otified leek comes into her face, and she 
smks in chair. Paul comes out.) 

You kissed her I 

{He is very rtsnerseful — deer is heard opening — and they 
both rise, paul goes to window.) 

PAUL. It is Lady Janet come back. 

{Enter lady janbt.) 

LADY JANET {to PAUL, after looting from one to ether). Well ? 
(PAUL has no answer.) 

MBS. OMMANBY. You have something of mine, I under- 
stand? 

(lady JANET hands her the locket.) 

MBS. OMMANEY {opens it). Where is the portrait ? 

LADY JANET. I destroyed it. {To Paul) Is it arranged ? 
MBS. OMMANEY. We were coming to that 
LADY JANBT. Ifr>W much ? 

PAUL {sternly). Lady Janet, for shame / 

MSS. OMMANBY. Poob, I don’t mind her I {Hlth shrmting 
disdain) What can she know about women I What can the 
virtuous ^inster know? I have borne a child } lama woman. 
What sue you who dare interfere with a woman— you eb jldlm 
diing! 
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PAUL. Kate ! 

LADY JANET {with emotion). It is true, it is true. 

{Exit LADY JANET, SOTTOWfully,) 

MRS. OMMANBY. She Said, ‘ Is it arranged ? ’ Paul, you 
broke your promise — ^what are you to do ? 

PAUL. Anything, anjrthing ! Kate, you and our child shall 
be well provided for, 

(mrs. ommaney ttims away.) 

You must take it. Oh, it is so pitifully little I can do. 

MRS. OMMANEY {eagerly^ but half afraid). It need not be 
pitifully little, Paul, if — {Hesitates}— I shall do whatever you 
ask of me, live where you please, go into the country lar from 
her, be so patient. Paul, I need never again be as you have 
seen me to-day. Only my wild craving for you brought it on. 
It turned my brain. There shall be no more of that. I will 
be so contented i so happy ; you will say I am my old self 
again — ^when you come to see me. 

PAUL {startled). But I can’t do that ! Everything else. 

MRS. OMMANEY. Only now and again — she will never know. 

PAUL. Kate, do you know what you are proposing to me i 

MRS. OMMANEY. You will do it — spcak ! 

PAUL. No ! 

MRS. OMMANEY {changing from entreaty to passion). But you 
shall I It is the price of my silence ! 

PAUL. You say this — ^you who have done so much for me. 

MRS. OMMANEY. The Conditions have changed. I would 
never have troubled you again had you not married, I swore it. 
But you have broken your promise. 

PAUL. I have broken it, but — surely that is a little thing to 
you now. 

MRS. OMMANEY. A little thing 1 It was everything to me, 
it gave me a kind of self-respect as I sat dressmaking once more, 
it was an excuse to my conscience for calling myself a married 
woman. I could exult in your growing feme, because of it 5 
it made me a part of that feme, for in leaving you I had done 
something to make you amlntious a^in. Often I have stood 
outside your studio with my child in my arms and I have 
whisper^ to her proudly, * But he never took up with another 
woman.’ She was to be your only child. Was there nothing 
to me in that ? 
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PAUi» I deserve no mercy — ^but Mai^ret f 
MRS. OMMANBY. How much pity had she for me ? {Lovingly) 
Paul, it is not much to ask. Give me something to live for. 
PAUL. It can’t be. 

(SAf rises, looting determned. Enter lady janst.) 
LADY JANET. Mr. Digby, Margaret is coming back ! I saw 
her carriage in the bend of the road. 

MRS. OMMANBY (eicultingly). Coming back ! She is coming 
back to be told alL Innocent little Margaret ! Thinks her 
spodess husband is 8ta)ring too long 1 Sisterly little Margaret, 
who was so anxious to be my friend ; merciless little Maigaret 1 
(Tssnsmg to paul) Do you still refuse 1 
PAUL. Yes. 

LADY JANBT. Mr. Digby, you can refuse nothing ! What 
did she ask i 

PAUL. That I should — it amounts to this, that I should have 
two homes. 

LADY JANBT. Woman ! She was good to you — kind 

MRS. OMMANBY. Till she loiew what I was, till she knew 
I needed kindness, and then she ran from me — did she not i 
PAUL. She was appalled $ it seemed too awful to her } she 
could say nothing, do nothing. 

MRS. OMMANBY. She has found the words now, and is coming 
back to cast them at me. 

LADY JANBT. There must be some other way. Mrs. 
Onunaney, I am wealthier than he. I will give you thousands j 
I will be^ar myself. 

MRS. OMMANBY. No, nO, nOi, 

PAUL. Kate ! 

MRS. OMMANBY. ChooSe 1 
LADY JANBT. She is here I 
MRS. OMMANBY. Which is it to be. (To paul.) 

PAUL (passsonatefy). Leave it to me to tell her. 

MRS. OMMANBY. No. 

LADY JANBT (tioten). She is here 1 

MRS. OMMANBY. She has come back for my wedding gift. 
It is at hand, and ready I {Exit mrs. ommanby into bedroom, 
whuh it hs d^inost.) 

PAUL (to LADY JANBT, whose fate asks question). She means the 

chiR 
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{There is a knock at the door,) 

LADY JANBT. God forgive me, but— can you not temporise ? 
In time she— 

PAUL, No. 

LADY JANET. For Margaret’s sake — ^yes I 

PAUL. For Margaret’s honour — ^no ! 

{Enter Margaret.) 

MARGARET {speaking eagerly as she enters). Is she better ? 

PAUL. Yes. 

MARGARET {looking about her). Auntie, she has not gone ? 

LADY JANET. No. 

MARGARET. I am SO glad I am in time. 

LADY JANET. Margaret, come away ! This is no place for 
you. 

MARGARET. Auntie, she is a woman, and so am I. She is in 
distress and I can help her. This is the place for me. 

PAUL. Why did you come back ? 

MARGARET. Because of that ; because I saw how cruel, how 
unwomanly I had been. How sweet she was when she sat on 
the so£i telling us her pitiful story, what a baby I was to run 
from her ! Aunt Janet, if I h^ been in her place — ^if I 
had loved a villain, oh, I don’t know what I might have 
fallen to. If she tad been in mine, if she had loved a man 
like Paul 

LADY JANET. There are only good women and bad. 

MARGARET. I had always thought so, but her story has lifted 
a veil from the eyes of an ignorant girl. Good women and bad ! 
I became a woman when I saw how much they have in common. 
Where is she i 

(mrs. ommaney comes out ; her face is unfathomable.) 

MRS. OMMANEY. I am here. 

MARGARET. Mfs. Ommaney, can you forgive me ? 

MRS. OMMANEY. I have heard every word you said. 

MARGARET, Were they driving you away ?— they shan’t. 
Auntie, how dare you ! Paul, Mrs. Ommaney is my friend. 
{She puts her arm round mrs. ommaney, and stands &ke one 
dofen£ngher,) 

LADY JANET. Margaret, you must not— 

MARGARET. Auntie, you are on the side of the men } so 
was L I am on the side of my sisters now. 
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tAOY JANET (appealingly). Mr. Digbjr ! 

(pAUL takes a step forward.) 

MARGARET. Not my husband himself shall take my arm 
fiom her. 

PAUt (to MRS. ommanby). Speak — and quickly. 

MRS. ommanby (qtdetly to Margaret, after looting at Paul). 
I have a wedding present — I should like to give you. 
LADYJANBT. Woman! 

MRS. OMMANBY. It is this — my locket. 

(PAUL and LADY JANET Start.) 

It was something else I meant to give you, but you will like 
this better. As you know, his fece was in it, but it has been 
taken out. So perhaps you will not object. I hope your 
husband will not object to your having it from me. Y ou sweet 
girl, you and I shall never meet again, but I should like to think 
that you had put your husband’s face in it instead of the &ce 
that used to be there and wore it sometimes in memory of a 
good woman’s victory over a bad one. 

(MARGARET tisses locket.) 

It will remind )rou, Mr. Digby, of what was the great event in 
the life of a woman — and a little episode in the life of a nun. 
MARGARET. We slull meet again and often. 

MRS. OMMANBY. Never ! I want you all to go away now. 
(r« Paul) May I kiss her ? 

(PAUL is too affected to speak. Margaret tisses her.) 
Take her away. 

PAUL. What are you to do ? 

MRS. OMMANBY. Work and forget — if I can. Go ! 

(She sits down a forlorn figure, lady janet ugns to 
MARGARET and they go towards door; fAVL fellows a 
step, and stops, looting in agitation at MRS. ommanby.) 
LADY JANET. Come I 

(PAUL stands looting and lady janet grows a/ueiosa.) 
Come, I comnund you. 

PAUL (hisl^y). I can’t come. 

MARGARET. Paul, why i 

PAUL. Because I believe in God,and I hear Him railing to me 
to speak. Margaret, it was I who did this thing. I am the man! 
(MRS. ommanby starts vp. Margaret boks from mu 
to Mr edhtr, dazed.'^ 
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MARGARET {after a pause), Paul, did you say anjrthing i 

PAUL. I am the man. 

MARGARET (after pause, with growing enlightenment). Mrs. 
Ommaney, Aunt Janet, he did not say it i (Imploringly) 
Speak ! 

LADY JANET, My deaf, my dear I 

(MARGARET tums from her to Paul ; she points to bed-- 
room door.) 

PAUL. It is my child. 

(MARGARET reels, but LADY JANET catches her.) 

LADY JANET. You arc Still his wife. 

MARGARET. His Wife I Oh, dear God, what have I done 
that you let me marry this man I 

PAUL (with a cry agony). Margaret ! 

MARGARET. A betrayer of women, he is my husband ! 
Oh, sir, must I thank you for that i I loved you, and yet you 
married me. You might have dealt with me as you have dealt 
with her. I thank you. 

MRS. OMMANEY. Hear me 1 

MARGARET (vehemently). You, you ! It is such women as 
you. No, I l^g your pardon. This man, I took him from 
you i I did not understand $ he is yours, yours and your 
childV 

(Slowly takes ojf ring, and hands it to mrs. ommaney. 
PAUL takes a step towards her — she recoils.) 

Aunt Janet, 1 am going back to my father. 

(She goes away quietly, lady janet slowly follows her; 
the outer door is heard opening and shutting.) 

MRS. OMMANEY. Why did you tell i 

PAUL (huskily). I am glad I told. 

MRS. OMMANEY (hi a w/ttsper-^ wild hope springing into her 
face). Paul ! 

(He shudders and avoids her, her head droops; she 
hands him the ring, it remains in his fingers a moment, 
then he lets it drop. It is heard striking the fioor^) 


1 
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Thb scene is the same as Act I. It is evening and the lamps 
are lit. The curtain rises on Mr. Fairbairn in evening dress 
and Mr. Gibson in clerical dress playing at draughts at a small 
table. Meikle is packing up presents and putting them into a 
hamper. The players are absorbed in their game. Mr. 
Git^n’s eyes are almost shut as he peers at the board. He is as 
anxious as if he were preaching his trial sermon. Mr. Fairbairn 
is cool and deliberate. Mr. Fairbairn moves emphatically and 
sits back. Mr. Gibson moves cunningly and slowly, then sits 
expectantly. Mr. Fairbairn moves and then Mr. Gil^n moves 
quickly and triumphantly. He tries politely to conceal his 
glory but his fece is wreathed in smiles. He sits back, with 
leg^ over arm of chair, and casts triumphant side looks at Mr. 
Fairbairn. Mr. Fairbairn realises that he is in difficulties 
and ponders, frowning, half moves, when Mr. Gibson whips 
round to play. Mr. Fairbairn glares at him. Mr. Gibson 
sits back abashed. Meikle comes to back of table and looks on. 
Mr. Gibson does not see him. Meikle signs the best move to 
Mr. Fairbairn, who plays it. Meikle goes back. Mr. Gibson 
is to play triumphantly, when he finds that he has been checked. 
The triumph goes from his face. He does not know what to 
do ; he puffs up his cheeks with wind while Mr. Fairbairn 
lolb back elated. Mr. Gibson lifts his opponent’s King to play. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Excuse me, that ’s my King you are lifting. 

MR. GIBSON. I beg your pardon. {Pauses— ht sees a good 
wmie — Sfts same King.) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. That *s tny King again. 

MR. GIBSON. Dear me ! Dear me ! 

(MR. GIBSON moves doubtfully, mr. fairbairn replies 
boldly. MR.. GIBSON moves again anxiously, evidently 
£gpng a for Ms opponent, mr. fairbairn repHes 
emphatically, evidently thinidng that it is he who is digging 
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the pit > MR. GIBSON makes a sly move. MR. fairbairn 
jumps a man^ and looks jubilant. MR. gibson gloriously 
jumps three men^ and sits back with delight, mr. fair- 
bairn is aghast^ and loses his temper.) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. I decline to play it out. 

MR. GIBSON. Too bad ! too bad ! Every time I beat you 
we have this scene. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Tou beat me ! 

MR. GIBSON. Fairbairn, I will never play with you again. 
MR. FAIRBAIRN. Who wants you to ? Do you think I ’m 
afraid you would beat me ? 

MR. GIBSON. If you are not afraid, why don't you play it 
out ? 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Who ’s afraid to play it out ? 

MR. GIBSON. Tou are afraid to play it out. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. I will pUy it OUt. 

MR. GIBSON. Then why don't you play it out ? 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. I tell you what, Gibson 

(meiRie, who has been looking at them^ now comes down 
and lifts draughuboard^ and exit with it.) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Meilclc, how dare you ! 

MR. GIBSON. Meikle, bring back that board ! 

{They sit cowed and sullen.) 

MR. GIBSON {rising, shortly). Good night, Fairbairn. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN {without looking round). Good night. 

(mr. GIBSON is going, when he is arrested by the entrance 
of MEIKLE, carrying a tray, with wine, meikle puts it 
on table and busies himself at another table, opening cigar^ 
box. MR. GIBSON Stands looking at tray like one in a 
dream. MR. fairbairn turns pettishly and sees tray. 
Their passions die away as they look at it.) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. A glass of port, Gibson, to drink the health 
of the happy couple. 

MR. GIBSON. Thank you, Fairbairn. {Sits.) Half a glass. 
MR, FAIRBAIRN. Say ^ whcn.' 

{He half fills glass, looks up, pours in more, looks up, but 
MR* GIBSON fi so busy wiping his spectacles that he does 
nri notice.) 

MR. GIBSON {hurriedly, when glass is full). Stop ! 

(TAg? are about to drink.) 
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Before we drink their health, Fairbairn, I want to apologise 
for my unseemly warmth just now. It was all my fiiult. I 
behaved like a donkey. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN {gemalfy). Not at all ! The blame is nune ; 
it was I who behaved like a donkey. 

MR. GIBSON. Excuse me, Fairbairn, I was the donkey. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Come, come, I insist on taking the blame. 
MR. GIBSON (« little irritably). Surely, Fairbairn, when I 
say it was I 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. I tell you, you behaved splendidly. 

MR. GIBSON. Now, we must have this matter cleared up. 
I was the donkey. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. I tell you I was. 

MR. GIBSON. You were not. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. I WaS. 

MR. GIBSON. Fairbairn, I will never drink a glass of wine 
with you again. 

(mbikle offers cigar-box ; he takes cigar, still funung, astd 
bites off end.) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. As you please, for I venture to say 

(meikle offers box. MR. fairbairn takes agar and 
bites off end. meikle offers light.) 

MR. GIBSON. Of all the obstinate 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Of all the thick-headed 

(meikle ^es Km light. Th^ smoke contentedly and 
their passiosu vamsh, while meikle retstms to hamper.) 
Gibson, your health. {He drinks.) 

MR. GIBSON. Thank you, Fairbairn, your health ! {He 
drinks.) God bless you, Fair^irn. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. God bless you, Gibson. 

(TA«y shake hands across table, meikle, who has lifted 
hasnper to carry it mft,snules tolerantly on them, Theytscm 
and look at Km. Exit meikle, sedately, with hamper.) 
An impudent fellow ! 

MR. GIBSON. A very impudent fellow ! 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. I brought Margaret up wisely, Gibson— 
eh 1 Janet thought I kept her a child too long, but see hou^ 
splendidly it has turned out. Don’t look for troubles and you 
won’t find them. If they are in front of you, walk round. 

MR. GIBSON {holding glass). Mr. and Mrs. Di^y 1 
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MR. FAiRBAiRN. May they always be as happy as they are 
at this moment. 

MR. GIBSON. Billing and cooing, sir, billing and cooing. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. That it ! 

{Entir MEiKLE.) 

MEiKLE. Lady Janet Dunwoodie. 

{^hey start up in surprise. Enter lady janbt, and 
MEIKLE withdraws after looking uneasily at her.) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. You, Janet, come back ! 

LADY JANET. I changed my mind, you see. Took pity 
on your loneliness. 

MR. GIBSON (not quite beUeving her). Bravo ! When you 
came in, Lady Janet, we were just on the point of— 

LADY JANET. Saying good night ? So sorry, Mr. Gibson, 
but it is getting late, so I won’t press you to stay. Give 

my love to Nellie. I hope she likes this hot weather. 

MR. GIBSON. She likes it very much, but it does not like her. 
And, 1 fear 

LADY JANET. There, there, what a hurry you are in to be 
off. But good night, if you must go. 

MR. GIBSON (meekly). Good night, Fairbairn. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Good night. 

(Exit MR. GIBSON perturbed and fearing that something 
is tvrong.) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (uneasify^ but persuading himself that every- 
thing is well). We have been drinking their health, you know— 
the happy couple. 

LADY JANET. Alec, the happy couple have separated, 
Margaret has come back to you. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (bewildered). Here, Margaret ! Separated I 
What do you mean ? 

LApY JANET. You had better ask her. You will find her 
in her old room. She went up the back staircase to avoid 
Mr. Gibson. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (still bewildered^ hut in great anxiety). But— 
but — ^where is her husband i 

(Enter msikle, who comes to table to remove wine, etc. 
MR. FAIRBAIRN signs to LADY JANET to cmceal whot has 
happened from meikle and exits, lady janet stands 
watching meikle, who takes anxious side-glances at her.) 
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lADT JANET (suspicMusfy). Well, why don’t you go, Meikle ? 

MEiKLB (sueUeniy facing hr with tm^im). My lady, I am 
an auld servant, I have served in this house faithfully since 
Miss Margaret was that high ; and her ways, they were so 
|x>nny — she ’s so innocent like — she has said ^ngs to me so 
innocent that, being a grey>haired man, acquainted full sore 
widi wickedness of the world, I have just hurried out of the 
room and said * God bless her,’ behind the door. 

LADY JANET (grovefy). A loyal servant has his privileges, 
Meikle. What is it you want to know ? 

MEIKLB. My young mistress that was married yesterday 
has come back here without her man. (Clenching hu fUt and 
spealdng with strong feeling) I am but an auld servant, but 
I want to know where Mr. Digby is ? 

(After sUght pause enter Paul, lady janbt conceals 
her surprise at seeing him. mbiklb’s expresuon changes 

. *oJV-) 

Oh, sir, but I am glad to see you 1 My lady, you will pardon 
me, I was a doited old fool ! 

(lifts trapt ha leaves cigar-box, and exit, looUng very 
happy. PAUL looks at lady janbt inqtdringly.) 

LADY JANET. He was afiuid until you came, that something 
was wrong. Why have you followed us i 

TAVL (dre^y). What else was there for me to do? (Pause.) 
She came with me. 

LADY JANET. Mis. Omnuiney ? Where is she ? 

PAUL. We were told Margu'et had gone to her room. She 
has followed her to tell how it all happened — and to eive her 
back the ring. 

LADY JANBT (shaHug her had). It will not be done so earily 
as that. 

PAUL. But how, Lady Janet ? Is there any way ? I am 
prepared to do anting. 

LADY JANET (suddenly). Mr. Digby, are you sorry you 
confessed i 

PAUL. No— no. 

LADY JANBT. Nor am I— for 1 need despise you no more. 
(StamSng looking at him wistfully) 1 believe he was just such a 
man as you— eome one I used to know, and thou^t the world 
of thirty weary years i^. Oh, you men, you men 1 Why 
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does not God speak and make the way clear for women* (paul 
bows his head.) If you had told Margaret before ! 

PAUL. I wanted to do it ; the more I loved her, the more I 
hungered to have her know me as I am $ but the words would 
not come— she was so innocent. 

LADY JANET. You did not even tell her father. (No 
answer.) Did you ? (No answer.) Arc you keeping some- 
thing from me ? (No answer.) Oh, how you men stick by 
each other ! 

(Enter mr. fairbairn looking very broken and in great 
distress about Margaret. He is entirely sincere in 
the views to which he gives expression.) 

MR. fairbairn (looking at paul fiercely). You — ^villain ! 
My poor child ! Oh, the horror of it ! Oh, the awfulness ! 
(Anxiously) Do the servants know f 

LADY JANET. Not yet. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (weakly). That ’s something. 

LADY JANET (sharply)., Alec, how much of this did you know 
before the wedding ? 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Not a word. 

LADY JANET (to PAUL). What havc you to say to that ? 

PAUL. Nothing. (He looks a little scomfuily at mr. fair- 
bairn, who winces.) 

LADY JANET (noting this by-play). He is shielding you, Alec, 
and you don’t deserve it. What was it ? (Suddenly) I can 
guess — ^he offered to tell you, and you would not listen ! 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. I knew there bad been something ; but 
he gave me his word of honour that it was all past and done with 
— so I declined to hear more. 

LADY JANET. Oh, Alcc 1 {She rises and moves about sadly — 
he walks by her side speaking.) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. My rule, Janet — ^look on the bright side, 
you know. Let sleeping dogs lie. I dislike painful subjects— 
my sensitive nature — I 

LADY JANET. Poor AlcC I 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (kcnAng LADY janet). Why is the woman 
with Maiigaret f 

(Enter mrs. ommaney, she stops unseen by paul and 
MR. fairbairn.) 

PAUL. * The woman ’ is my one hope now. If Margaret 
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ever looks at me again it will be by the help of ‘ the woman.* 
You don’t know her, Mr. Fairbaim, nor of what generosity 
she is capable. 

MR. FAiRBAiRK. No, Mr. Digby, I don’t know that kind 
of woman. I never knew them. I have always avoided them 
like the plague. And I wonder, sir, which of us will face his 
Maker the less fearfully for that ? 

MRS. OMMANBY (taUng a step forward and surprising them). 
He who has brought one of them to this pass, or you who have 
avoided them all like the plague — I wonder ! 

PAVL {eagerly— going to her). Have you anything to tell me ? 

MRS. OMMANBY. She flung the ring upon the floor. 

{He is overcome.) 

tADY JANBT. Oh ! {She goes out.) 

MRS. OMMANBY. But she is coming down. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN {snotclung at this straw). That ’s something! 

PAUL. Is there any hope for me ? 

MRS. OMMANBY. I believe she has something to propose. I 
don’t know what it is. 

{Enter Margaret, paul goes to her, hut she draws 
hack in repugnance.) 

MAROARBT {Rfting a handful cfrice which is in a bowl on centre 
taUe and letting it run through her fingers hack into bowl). Rice ! 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. We gathered it off the floor and put it in 
that bowl for luck. 

MARGARET. Luck ! 

PAUL. Margaret, whatever you ask me to do, I will do it. 

MAROARBT. What am I to do, father i I have longed for 
your advice, there is no one so wise as you. Do you see any 
bri^t side now ? 

MR. FAIRBAIRN {^sng to her). Margaret — the servants 
don’t know. 

MARGARET {surprised and pained). Oh, ffither 1 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. But it is a great thing, my child. And 
though Mr. Digby was led astray 

PAUL {stertUy). No. 

ta. FAIRBAIRN {frowsmg at Jim). He is very rqientant, 
and a wife’s duty, Matgaret, her privilege — to foigive. For- 
mveness I What a beautifbl word it is, and woman is so 
rotg^vii^ that— -diat— 
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margaeEt. That men may count on it ! 

(mr. fairbairn is silenced for a moment,) 

MR. fairbairn. And of course we must not forget this 
lady — a competence — quite a large sum— 

(PAUL stamps his foot.) 

Oh, I insist on facing the situation unflinchingly. Now I 
happen to know a farmer — a widower — ^who is in need of a 
housekeeper 

PAUL. Mr. Fairbairn ! (Lifts his arm to beg mr. fairbairn 
to stop,) 

MRS. OMMANEY. Let him go on. Leave me, please, with 
this gentleman. 

(Exit PAUL.) 

I think I know what is coming, Mr. Fairbairn. Your farmer 
lives in Australia, doesn’t he ? 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. How did you know ? 

MRS. OMMANEY. Oh, I have read them also. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (puzzled). Read them i Read what ? I 
know the man — z splendid climate. 

MRS. OMMANEY. Where I should be out of your way. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Exac (Stops shorpfy,) 

MRS. OMMANEY. And I could begin a new life there. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (enthusiastically), A new life in a new 
country ! 

MRS. OMMANEY. With a baby ! 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. We would not take your child from you, 
(Nobly) No. 

MARGARET. Father ! Father ! (Buries her head in her 
hands.) 

MRS. OMMANEY. Let him go on. You were to say, I 
think, that I could write to them once a year I 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. At Christmas time. 

MRS. OMMANEY. Saying what a beautiful peace had come 
into my life, and baby is su^ a comfort, and that sweet-smelling 
flowers are growing up the porch of my rustic home ! 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (delig^ed). Yes, }res ! 

MRS. OMMANEY. Honeysucklc ? 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Anything you like. 

MRS, OMMANEY, I should prefer honeysuckle. It is usually 
honeysuckle. Do let it be honeysuckle. 
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MR. FAiRBAiRN. A Strange woman, but she will do it. 
{Affectionately) So you see I have found the bright side, and soon, 
Mar^ret, this painful episode will be as if it had never been. 
{He is elated and honestly believes that he has found the way out,) 

MARGARET. But it has been. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN {puxsded), Yes. {Brightening) We must 
have the courage to turn our backs on it. 

MARGARET {rising). Father, don’t say another word, lest I 
learn to despise you. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN {astounded), Margaret — ^you forget yourself. 

MARGARET. Father — it is a thing you never do. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. This from my child ! Whom I brought 
up so innocently. 

MARGARET. So innocently ! But you don’t deserve even 
the credit for that, father. It was easier to keep me a child 
than to make a woman of me. That is all you did. What I 
thought your fine philosophy, it was only an avoidance of dis- 
agreeable truths. Do you think — ^but you don’t think, you 
have shirked the trouble of thinking for so long that now, when 
you must, you can’t. And I am in the same plight. I am your 
true daughter, father ! {Sits sobbing,) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN {yjoith Sympathy^ but feebly). Don’t cry, dear 
— Jon’t — ^it pains me — I am so sensitive — Margaret, bear up — 

the darkest clouds have a silver — ^try to put a bright fa c e- 

{He does not complete these phrases^ having an uncomfortable 
feeling that there is something wrong with them to-day,) For 
my sake, Margaret — ^my heart — ^the doctor said — ^my heart, 
you know — ^weak ! {Pettishly — sitting) Very well, don’t 
think of me — ^blame me — go on — ^blame me, 

MARGARET {going to him). Father, if we could help one 
another ! 

MR. FAIRBAIRN {bright etAng), We shall — ^we shall ! 1 may 
have been to blame — I was — ^yes, I insist on saying it, I was — 
but henceforth— Margaret — ^you will see a change. 

{She presses his hand gratefully,) 

MRS. OMMANBY. I forgot one thing. Do I marry the 
farmer i 

MR. FAIRBAIRN {very pleased with himself). Ah, madam, 
you jest, but you see Wore you a changed man. Margaret, 
if you know of any way out, let me hear it. 
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MRS. OMMANBY. Ycs, let US hcRf it. {Sits ifuUfferently.) 

MARGARET (ringing bell). I have something to propose, 
fcither. The world will scoff, but — I am trying to do what 
is right. 

MR. FAiRBAiRN (contemptuously). The world ! My child, 
you shall never hear me use a worldly argument again. 

(Enter meikle. mr. fairbairn’s manner changes 
suddenly and he tries to look as if all was well with the 
world. MARGARET looks at him pained^ but he does not 
see her.) 

MARGARET. Meilclc, See if you can find Mr. Digby. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (jovially). Thesc young married people, 
Meikle ! Can^t do without each other for a moment, ha ! 
ha ! ha ! 

(Exit MEIKLE also smiling. mr. fairbairn sees 
MARGARET^s reproachful look and winces.) 

It was to deceive the servants. 

MARGARET (sadfy). And you promised 

MR, fairbairn (dejectedly). I forgot ! 

(Enter Paul.) 

PAUL. You sent for me. 

MARGARET. To hear the only condition on which I will 
consent to return to you. 

(He bows.) 

It is that we — ^you and I — ^take the child. 

MRS.* OMMANEY (starting up). What ! (She now listens 
quietly but sharply.) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Eh — ah — adopt it ? 

MARGARET. Does a man adopt his own child, Mr. 
Digby ? 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. No, no— coursc — ^why say adopt ? Why 
use the word ? The only difficulty~and it can be got round 
—yes, yes — is whose child shall we say it is ? 

MARGARET (tO PAUL). WhoSe ? 

PAUL. You mean — ^we arc to tell the truth ? 

(She inclines her head.) 

MR. FAIRBAIRN. Tell the truth ! ShameSl, shamed I 

MARGARET. Father, your promise ! The truth must be 
right. 

MR. FAIRBAIRN (feebly). The truth— I suppose so. 
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{Fehemetafy) Maigsret, why can’t you let sleeping do g i 
{Htpthss, going doxmuast.) I am not a man — ^you were right — 
I am only a thing swaddM in comfortable phrases. 

{Some real horror ef himself has awakened in him and Ins 
it a pitiful figure.) 

MARGARET. Father, there is a man beneath them still. 

MR. FAiRRAiRN. Is there ? Is there ? 

MRS. OMMANBY. I give Up. 

{fie seeks to escape from tins new world in which he, who 
has always keen so pleased with himself, cuts so poor a 
figure.) 

MR. FAiRBAiRM {with dignity). You have killed me between 
you. {Is ^ng off with dignity, turns, hesitates, toddles hack to 
table, cstid lifts cigar-box — feebly) My heart, you know — ^weak. 
{Exit with cigar-box apologetically.) 

MARGARET {to PAUL). Do you share his views ? 

PAUL (passionately). Margaret, it is yourself yoM are 
punishing. 

MARGARET. I will fasx facts. 

PAUL. I have no option — I agree— if you are willing. 
{To MRS. OMMANEY.) 

MRS. OMMANBY. Oh, don’t think of me 1 

MARGARET. But it is for you that we do it. So that you 
may be able to go back to your &ther. You said he did not 
know of the child, he need never know now. 

PAUL. Ah, Margaret, you see there must be deception 
somewhere. 

MARGARET. Then let him be the one to profit by it. In 
making her father happy she will become happy herself, and 

the bright side of things will {Shuddering) Ah, that 

phrase ! 

aiRS. OMMANBY. It is a fiury tale I 

MARGARET. Your father 

MRS. OMMANBY (inSjferently). My fiither I {Rapturousfy) 
My child I 

MARGARET. But the shame— 

BSRS. OMMANEY. The glory I She is mine. 

MARGARET. I would teach her to love your memory as 

BiRS. OMMANBY. 1 Want her to love m^lf ! Such as she 
may love one of her parents, she must scorn the other. If one 
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of diem » to be scorned, let it be her &ther j if one of them is 
to be loved, it shall be her mother i 

(stAROAMT sits sedfy. MRS. OMMANEY g»es ntortr her.) 
Oh, you baby, trying to do what is right 1 Your &ther is a 
sel^ old man, you are a generous girl, but you tell the same 
&iry tale. You have brought the honeysuckle firom Australia 
and planted it at my Other’s door. That is ail the difference ! 

MARGARET (sK Mstress). 1 am my lather’s daughter I 
{Enter lady janet.) 

tADY JANET. Well ? 

MRS. OMMANEY. They thou^t they could have my child. 

MARGARET. Auntie, what are we to do ? 

MRS. OMMANEY {spettBng OS if this was her ultisnatum). Do 
as you will. I have done enough for you — ^you boy and ^rl 
malcing so much ado about your love I I, too, was heroic, 
but the mood has passed. I am going back to my fither, but 
my child goes with me. 

{Stroll ftp and eta on btJeony, where she stands with her 
back to them.) 

MARGARET {gmg efter her — fassionatefy). Mrs. Om- 

maney 

LADY JANET {fhecEng her). Would you rob her of her 
last chance i 

MARGARET {sitting. Utterly). I suppose that is what I have 
been trying to do— looking for a bright side for myself I 

PAUL {going to her). No, Margaret, you have only been a 
woman trying to do what was beyond her strength — perhaps 
overlooking to do what is within her. I have no right to say 
that, but— 

LADY JANET. Yes, Margaret Digby, there is something for 
you to do. You can do your du^ by your stricken hus^ind. 
See how beautiful the world is. {Pointing to siq width is now 
serene with aors) You can go out hand in band, and thank 
God for it. 

MARGARET (Utterly). Forget and forgive I 

LADY JANET {solemtdy). And be forgiven. My child, he 
has done a cruel and shameful wrong to her, and to you, and 
to another woman — ^the woman who bore him ; but his 
remorse will be long, and tvro of these women ask the third one 
to help him to b^ it. (Speakmg with still more emOion) 
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Maigarety anodier vroman ako asks that of you — a woman who 
has grown old without being a wife or a mother — a woman 
who thinks that her poor tragedy is a heavier one to bear than 
yours. 

MAROASET {surprised). You ask it — ^you who— 

LADY JANET (tremUing). There have been times when I 
have envied even such women as she. 

MARGARET. But, auntic, you refused to marry the man you 
loved because 

lADY JANET. Because he had done this thing. 

MARGARET. And I honoured you for it— we all honoured 
you for it 1 

LADY JANET. And I pretended to plume myself on it. I 
kept a bold face before the world. I deceived you all, rarely 
— but in my heart I regretted it bitterly — I have regretted it 
all my life. 

MARGARET. I don’t luiow wliat to do. The world has 
slipped from under my feet, and I can catch hold of nothing. I 
am only a girl, and I don’t know what to do. 

PAUL. You loved me once, Margaret. 

MARGARET. The man I loved — he was not the real Paul. 

PAUL. The real Paul needs you so much more than the 
other. 

(Esiter MEIKLE.) 

MEiKLB. Your coachman, Mr. Digby. He would like 
to know, sir, whether he is to put up the horses ? 

(PAUL md LADY JANET look Ot MARGARET.) 

MARGARET {e^sT pouss). No— wc are going ba^ now. 

(Exit MEIKLE. LADY JANET lifts MARGARET’S clottk, 
hands it to pavl and joins mrs. ommanby on verandah. 
PAUL looks from the cloak to Margaret. She lets him 
put it on her.) 

PAUL. Maigaret, I make no vows — ^but — trust me I You 
will wear my ring i^n ? 

{She huhnes her head.) 

I will get it. (poing.) ^ 

MARGARET (w hw voice). Y ou will not find it there. 

PAUL. She said you flung it 

MARGARET. I picked it up— when she had gone. 

{She sbwfy takes a thm gold chain from her neck. At the 
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md of it is the ring which has been concealed in her bosom. 
She hands it to him. He takes ring off chain and puts it 
on her finger. Her face is averted^ but she turns round 
and her arms go out to him.) 

MARGARET. Paul ! 

PAUL. Margaret, what can I do to atone ? 

MARGARET. Help unhappy women. 

{They are going out hand in hand^ when they meet mrs. 
OMMANEY and LADY JANET. PAUL takes a step forward 
to MRS. OMMANEY. MARGARET holds out her hand. 
She turns her back on them determinedly, lady janet 
signs to them to go. Exeunt Paul and Margaret.) 

LADY JANET. Come — ^to say good-bye — ^to wish them 

MRS. OMMANEY {fiercely). No ! I have done enough. I 
will not wish them luck ! 

(lady JANET goes on to verandah, mrs. ommaney 
stands stilly looking bitter and vindictive. Then^ half 
cynically^ yet with a generous impulse^ she takes up two 
handfuls of rice and flings it after them. She is left^ a 
defiant^ sorrowful figure, lady janet, who has seen her 
fling the rice^ steals hack to her and holds out her hand^ 
and MRS. ommaney rests her weary head upon the 
shoulder of the woman who may become her friend.) 
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ACT I 

THE BLUE AND WHITE ROOM 

The scene is the blue and white room in the house of the Misses 
Susan and Phoebe Throssel in Quality Street ; and in this little 
country town there is a satisfaction about living in Quality 
Street which even religion cannot give. Through the bowed 
window at the back we have a glimpse of the street It is 
pleasantly broad and grass-grown, and is linked to the outer 
world by one demure shop, whose door rings a bell every time it 
opens and shuts. Thus by merely peeping, every one in Quality 
Street can know at once who has been buying a Whimsy cake, 
and usually why. This bell b the most £uniliar sound of 
Quality Street Now and again ladies pass in their pattens, a 
maid perhaps protecting them with an umbrella, for flakes of 
snow are falling discreetly. Gentlemen in the street are an 
event i but, see, just as we raise the curtain, there goes the 
recruiting sergeant to remind us that we are in the peri^ of the 
Napoleonic wars. If he were to look in at the window of the 
blue and white room all the ladies there assembled would draw 
themselves up ; they know him for a rude fellow who smiles at 
the approach of maiden ladies and continues to smile after they 
have passed. However, he lowers his head to-day so that they 
shall not see him, his present design being converse with the 
Misses Throssd’s maid. 

The room is one seldom profaned by the foot of man, and 
everything in it is white or blue. Miss Phoebe is not present, 
but here are Mbs Susan, Mbs Willoughby and her sister Miss 
Fanny, and Miss Henrietta Turnbull. Miss Susan and Miss 
Willoughby, alas, already wear caps } but all the four are dear 
ladies, so refined that we ought not to be disciusing them without 
a more formal introduction. There seems no sufficient reason 
why we should choose Miss Phoebe as our heroine rather than 
any one of the others, except, perhaps, that we like her name 

871 
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best But we gave her the name, so we must support our choice 
and say that she is slightly the nicest, unless, indeed, Miss Susan 
is nicer. 

Miss Fanny is reading aloud from a library book while the 
others sew or knit They are making garments for our brave 
soldiers now frr away fighting the Corsican Ogre. 

MISS FANNY. *. . . And so the day passed and evening 
came, black, mysterious, and ghost-like. The wind moaned 
uncearingly like a shivering spirit, and the vegetation rustled 
uneasily as if something weird and terrifying were about to 
happen. Suddenly out of the darkness there emerged a Man. 
{She st^s the last word tremulously but without looting up. 
The listeners knit more qtiekly.) 

The unhappy Camilla was standing lost in reverie whoi, 
without pausing to advertise her of his intentions, he took both 
her hancb in his. 

' {By this time the hitting has stopped, and all are listering 
as if mesmerised.) 

Slowly he gathered her in his arms — 

(miss SUSAN ^es an exited little cry.) 

MISS FANNY. And rained hot, burning ’ 

MISS witLOUGHBY. Sister 1 

MISS FANNY {greedily). * On eyeSy mouth * 

mss WILLOUGHBY {stemly). Stop. Miss Susan, I am 
indeed surprised you should bring sudi an amazing, indelicate 
tale from ^e library. 

MISS SUSAN (ysith a slight shudder). I deeply regret. Miss 
Willoughby—— {Sees miss fanny rea£ng qmckly to herself.) 
Oh, Fanny 1 If you please, my dear. 

{Takes the book gently from her.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. I thank you. 

{She hits severely.) 

MISS FANNY {a Httle rebel). Miss Susan is looking at the end. 

(miss SUSAN doses the book gtilily.) 

MISS SUSAN {apologeieaUy). Forgive my' partiality fos 
romance, Mary. I fiau' *th the mark of an old maid. 

MBS WILLOUGHBY. Susaii, that word t 
MBS SUSAN {sweetly). Tis what I am. And you also, 
Maiy, vaji dear. 
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MISS FANNY {defending her nster). Miss Susan, I protest 

MISS WILLOUGHBY {stemfy truthful). Nay, sister, *tis true. 
We are known everywhere now, Susan, you and I, as the old 
maids of Quality Street {General diseomfirt.) 

MISS SUSAN. I am happy Phoebe will not be an old maid. 

MISS HENRIETTA {wistfulfy). Do you refer, Miss Susan, to 
V. B.f 

(miss SUSAN smiles happily to herself) 

MISS SUSAN. Miss Phoebe of the ringlets as he has called 
her. 

MISS FANNY. Other females besides Mias Phoebe have 
ringlets. 

MISS SUSAN. But you and Miss Henrietta have to employ 
papers, my dear. {Proudly) Phoebe, never. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY {in defence of Fanny), I do not approve of 

Miss Phoebe at all. 

MISS SUSAN {flushing), Mary, had Phoebe been dying you 
would have called her an angel, but that is ever the way. *Tis 
all jealousy to the bride and good wishes to the corpse. {Her 
guests rise, hurt) My love, I beg your pardon. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. With youi permission. Miss Susan, I 
shall put on my pattens. 

(miss SUSAN gives permission almost haughtily, and the 
ladies retire to the bedroom, miss fanny remaining behind 
a moment to ask a question,) 

MISS FANNY. A bride I Miss Susan, do you mean that 
V. B. has declared ? 

MISS SUSAN. Fanny, I expect it hourly. 

(miss SUSAN, left alone, is agitated by the terrible scene with 
MISS WILLOUGHBY. 

Enter phoebe in her bonnet, and we see at once that she 
really is the nicest. She is so flushed with delightful news 
that she almost forgets to take off her pattens before crossing 
the blue and white room.) 

MISS SUSAN. You seem strangely excited, Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. Susan, I have met a certsun individual. 

MISS SUSAN. V. B, i (phoebe nods several times, and her 
gleaning eyes tell miss susan as much as if they were a romance 
from the library.) My dear, you arc trembling. 

phoebe {bravely). No-^h na 
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MISS SUSAN. You put your hand to your heart 
rHOBBB. Did I ? 

MISS SUSAN (m a whisper). My love, has he offered f 
PHOBBB iflppedled). Oh, Susan. 

{Esaer MISS Willoughby, partly cloaked.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. How do you do. Miss Phoebe. (Por- 
tentously) Susan, I have no wish to alarm you, but I am of 
opinion that there is a man in the house. I suddenly felt it 
while putting on my pattens. 

MISS SUSAN. You mean — a follower — ^in the kitchen ? 
{She courageously rings the hell, hut her voice falters.) I am just 
a little afraid of Patty. 

{Enter patty, a buxom young woman, who hues her 
mistresses and ssniles at them, and htows how to terrorise 
them.) 

Patty, I hope we may not hurt your feelings, but 

patty {sternly). Are you implicating, ma’am, that I have a 
follower ? 

MISS SUSAN. Oh no, Patty. 

PATTY. So be it 

MISS SUSAN {ashamd). Patty, come back. {Humbly) I told 
a hUsehood just now j I am ashamed of myself. 

PATTY {severely). As well you might be, ma’am. 

PHOEBE {so roused that she would look heroic if she did 
Slot spoil the effect by waging her finger at patty). How 
dare you. There is a man in the kitchen. To the door with 
him. 

PATTY. A glorious soldier to be so treated 1 
PHOBBB The door. 

PATTY. And if he refuses ? 

{fPhey look perplexed.) 

MISS SUSAN. Oh dear I 

moxsst. If he refuses send him here to me. 

{Exit PATTY.) 

sms SUSAN. Lion-hearted Phoebe. 

sms WILLOUGHBY. A Soldier i {Nervotssly) I wish it may 
not be that impertinent recruiting sergeant I passed him in the 
street to-day. He closed one ofhis eyes at me and then quickly 
opened it 1 knew what he meant 
PHOBBB. He does not come. 
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MISS SUSAN. I think I hear dieir voices in dispute. 

(She is listening through the floor. They all stoop or goon 
their knees to listen^ and when they are in this position the 
RECRUITING SERGEANT enters Unobserved, He chuckles 
aloud. In a moment phosbe is alone with Urn,) 

SERGEANT (with an Irish accent). Your servant, ma^am 

PHOEBE (advancing sternly on A/bi). Sir—— (She is per- 
plexed^ as he seems undismayed.) Sergeant (She sees mud 

from his boots on the carpet,) Oh ! oh i (Brushes carpet,) 
Sergeant, I am wishful to scold you, but would you be so 
obliging as to stand on this paper while I do it ? 

SERGEANT. With all the pleasure in life, ma’am. 

PHOEBE (forgetting to be angry). Sergeant, have you killed 
people ? 

SERGEANT. Dozens, ma’am, dozens. 

PHOEBE. How terrible. Oh, sir, 1 pray every night that 
the Lord in His loving-kindness will root the enemy up. Is it 
true that the Corsican Ogre eats babies ? 

SERGEANT. I have spoken with them as have seen him do 
it, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. The Man of Sin. Have you ever seen a vivan- 
diere, sir ? (IFistfully) I have sometimes wished there were 
vivandieres in the British Army. (For a moment she sees herself 
as one.) Oh, Sergeant, a shudder goes through me when I see 
you in the streets enticing those poor young men. 

SERGEANT. If you Were one of them, ma’am, and death or 
glory was the call, you would take the shilling, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. Oh, not for that. 

SERGEANT, For King and Country, ma’am ? 

PHOEBE (grandly). Yes, yes, for that 

SERGEANT (canMdfy). Not that it is all fighting. The sack 
of captured towns — the loot 

PHOEBE (proudly). An En^ish soldier never sacks nor 
loots. 

SERGEANT. No, maW And then— the girls. 

PHOEBE. What girls ? 

SERGEANT. In the towns that— that we don’t sack 

PHOEBE. How they must hate the haughty conqueror. 

SERGEANT. Wc are not so haughty as dl ^t 

PHOEBE (sadly). I think I understand. I am afiatd, 
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Sergeant, you do not tdl those poor young men the noble things 
I thou^t you told diem. 

SERCBANT. Ma*am, I must e’en tell them what they are 
withfiil to hear. There ha* been five, ma’am, all this week, 
listening to me and then showing me their heels, but by a grand 
stroke of luck I have them at last. 

PHOEBB. Luck ? 

(miss SUSAN 9peHs dooT slightly and Rstens*) 

8B&GBAKT. The lucJc, ma’am, is that a gentleman of the 
town has enlisted. That gave them the push forward. 

(miss SUSAN is excited,) 

PHOEBE. A gentleman of this town enlisted ? {Eagerly) 
Sergeant, who ? 

SERGEANT. Nay, ma’am, I think it be a secret as yet 

PHOEBE. But a gentleman ! ’Tis the most amazing, 
exciting thing. Sergeant, be so obliging. 

SERGEANT. Nay, ma’am, I can’t 

MISS SUSAN {at dowr^ carried amay by excitement). But you 
must, you must 1 

SERGEANT {tuming to the door). You see, ma’am 

{The door is fuirriedly closed.) 

PHOEBE {ashamed). Sergeant, X have not been saying the 
things I meant to say to you. Will you please excuse my 
tuming you out of the house somewhat violently. 

SERGEANT. I am tMed to it, ma’am 

PHOEBE. I won’t really hurt you. 

SERGEANT. Thank you kindly, ma’am. 

PHOEBE {observing the bedroom door opening a little^ and speah^ 
ing in a loud voice). I protest, sir ; we shall permit no followers 
in this house. Should I discover you in my kitchen again I 
shall pitch you out — neck and crop. Begone, sir. 

{The SERGEANT retires affably. All the ladies except Miss 
HENRIETTA mne out^ admiring phoebe. The wiir 
LOUGHBYS are otRred for their journey across the street.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. Miss Phoebe, we could not but admire 
you. 

(PHOBBE, tf/sr, knows that she is not admirable.) 

PHOEBE. But the gentleman recruit ? 

MISS SUSAN. Pahaps they will know who he is at the 
MoUen^per’s. 
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MI88 FANNY* Let US inquire. 

{But bifrri theyp miss witLOUOMBYAtfr a duty to perform.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. I wish to apologisc. Miss Phoebe, you 
are a dear, good girl. If I have made remarks about her ringlets, 
Susan, it was jealousy, (phoebe and miss susan wish to embrace 
her^ but she is not in the mood for it) Come, sister. 

MISS fanny (the dear woman that she is). Phoebe, dear, I 
wish you very happy. 

(phoebe presses her hand.) 

MISS HENRIETTA {entering, and not to be outdone). Miss 
Phoebe, I give you joy. 

{The three ladies go, the two younger ones a little tearftdly^ 
and we see them pass the window.) 

PHOEBE {pained). Susan, you have been talking to them 
about V. B. 

Miss SUSAN. I could not help it. {Eagerly) Now, Phoebe, 
what is it you have to tell me ? 

PHOEBE iyn a low voice). Dear, I think it is too holy to 
speak of. 

MISS SUSAN. To your sister ? 

PHOEBE. Susan, as you know, I was sitting with an unhappy 
woman whose husband has fallen in the war. When I came 
out of the cottage he was passing. 

MISS SUSAN. Yes ? 

PHOEBE. He offered me his escort. At first he was very 
silent — as he has often been of late. 

MISS SUSAN. We know why. 

PHOEBE. Please not to say that I know why. Suddenly he 
stopped and swung his cane. You know how gallantly he 
swings his cane. 

MISS SUSAN. Yes, indeed 

PHOEBE. He said : ‘ I have something I am wishful to tell 
you. Miss Phoebe ; perhaps you can guess what it is.* 

MISS SUSAN. Go on i 

PHOEBE. To say I could guess, sister, would have been un<- 
ladylike. I said : ^ Please not to tdl me in the public thorough- 
fiure ’ $ to which he instantly rqplied : * Then I shall call and 
tell you this afternooa* 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe 1 

(TA/y are interrupted by the entrance of patty with tea. 
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They tee that she has brought three cups, and knew that this 
it her impertinent way of implying that nustr esses, at well 
as mmds, may have a * follower* When she has geru they 
sttttle at the daring of the woman, and sit down to tea.) 
PHOEBE. Susan, to ^ink that it has all happened in a single 
year, 

MISS SUSAN. Such a genteel competency as he can offer ; 
such a desirable establishment 

PHOEBE. I had no thought of that, dear. I was recalling 
our first meedng at Mrs. Fotheringay’s quadrille party. 

MISS SUSAN. We had quite forgotten ^at our respected local 
physician was growing elderly. 

PHOEBE. Until he said : * Allow me to present my new 
partner, Mr. Valentine Brown.* 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, do you remember how at the tea*table 
he fiu:etiously passed the cake-basket with nothing in it ! 

PHOEBE. He was so amusing from the first. I am thankful, 
Susan, that I too have a sense of humour. I am exceedingly 
funny at times ; am I not, Susan ? 

MISS SUSAN. Y es, indeed. But he sees humour in the most 
unexpected things. I say something so ordinary about loving, 
for instance, to have everything either blue or white in this 
room, and 1 know not why he laughs, but it makes me feel quite 
witty. 

PHOEBE {a Gttle anxiomly). I hope he sees nothing odd or 
quaint about us 

MISS SUSAN. My dear, I am sure he cannot 

PHOEBE. Susan, the picnics ! 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, the day when he first drank tea in this 
house ! 

PHOEBE. He invited himself. 

MISS SUSAN. He merely laughed when I said it would cause 
such talk. 

PHOEBE. He is abstdutely fearless. Susan, he has sm oked 
his pipe in this room. 

{They are both a little seared.) 

MISS SUSAN. Smoking is indeed a dreadful habit 

PHOEBE But there is something so dashing about it 

MISS 8i»AN (with melancholy). And now I am to be left 
alone. 
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PHOEBE. No. 

MISS SUSAN. My dear, I could not leave this room. My 
lovely blue and white room. It is my husband. 

PHOEBE {who has become aptated.) Susan, you must make 
my house your home. I have something distressing to tell you. 

MISS SUSAN. You alarm me. 

PHOEBE. You know Mr. Brown advised us how to invest 
half of our money. 

MISS SUSAN. I know it gives us eight per cent, though why 
it should do so I cannot understand, but very obliging, I am sure. 

PHOEBE. Susan, all that money is lost } 1 had the letter 
several days ago. 

MISS SUSAN. Lost i 

PHOEBE. Something burst, dear, and then they absconded. 

MISS SUSAN. But Mr. Brown 

PHOEBE. I have not advertised him of it yet, for he will think 
it was his &ult But I shall tell him to-day. 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, how much have we left i 

PHOEBE. Only sixty pounds a year, so you see you must live 
with us, dearest 

MISS SUSAN. But Mr. Brown — h e — 

PHOEBE {grandly). He is a man of means, and if he is not 
proud to have my Susan I shall say at once : * Mr. Brown — 
the door.* 

{She presses her cheek to miss susan*s.) 

MISS SUSAN {softly). Phoebe, I have a wedding gift for you. 

PHOEBE. Not yet i 

MISS SUSAN. It has been ready for a long time. I began it 
when you were not ten years old and I was a young woman. I 
meant it for myself, Phoebe. I had hoped that he — his name 
was William — ^but I think I must have been too unattractive, 
my love. 

PHOEBE. Sweetest — dearest 

MISS SUSAN. I always associate it with a sprigged poplin I 
vm wearing that summer, with a breadth of coloured silk in it, 
being a naval ofEcer ; but something happened, a Miss Cicely 
Pemberton, and they arc quite big boys now. So long ago, 
Phoebe — ^he was very tall, with brown hair — ^it was most ^lish 
of me, but I was always so fond of sewing— with long straight 
legs and such a pleasant expression. 
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PHOBBB. Susan, what was it ? 

MISS 8U8AM. It was a wedding-gown, my dear. Even {dain 
women, Phoebe, we can’t help it ; when we are young we have 
romantic ideas just as if we were pretty. And so the weddii^- 
gown was never used. Long before it was finished I knew he 
would not offer, but I finished it, and then I put it away. I 
have always hidden it from you, Phoebe, but of late I have 
brought it out again, and altered it 

(She goes to ottoman and unlocks it.) 

PHOBBB. Susan, I could not wear it (miss susan brings the 
wedding-goum.) Oh 1 how sweet, how beautiful ! 

MISS SUSAN. You will wear it, my love, won’t you ? And 
the tears it was sewn with long ago will all turn into smiles on 
my Phoebe’s wedding-day. 

(T/t^ are tearfidly happy when a knock ts heard on the 
street door.) 

PHOBBB. That knock. 

MISS SUSAN. So dashing. 

PHOBBB. So imperious. (She ts suddenly pamc-struken.) 
Susan, 1 think he kissed me once. 

MISS SUSAN (startled). You think ? 

PHOBBB. I know he did. That evening — a week ago^ 
vfhm he was squiring me home from the concert It was 
rainii^, and my face was wet } he said that was why he did it 

MISS SUSAN. Because your face was wet i 

PHOBBB. It does not seem a sufficient excuse now. 

Koss SUSAN (appalled). Oh, Phoebe, before he had offered ? 

PHOBBB (i» distress). I fear me it vras most unladylike. 
(VALBNTINB BROWN is shown in. He is a frank, gemot 
young man of twenty-fr;e who honestly admires the laches, 
though he is anmsed by their qumntness. He is modestly 
aware that it is in the blue and white room alone that he it 
esteemed a wit.) 

BROWN. Miss Susan, how do you do, ma’am ? Nay, Miss 
Phoebe, diough we have met to-day alr^y I in^ on ghalring 
hands with you a^n. 

MBS SUSAN. Always so dashing. 

(VALBNTiNB lot^ghs and the ladies exchange delighted sttnlet.) 

VAtBNTiNB (to MBS susANj. And my other friends, 1 
hope I find them in health? The spinet, ma’am, 
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quite herself to-day; I trust the ottoman a good 

night? 

MISS SUSAN (beaming). We are all quite well, sir. 

VAUNTiNB. May 1 Mt on this cl^r, Miss Phoebe? 
know Miss Susan likes me to break her chairs. 

MISS SUSAN. Indeed, sir, I do not. Phoebe, how strange 
that he should think so. 

PHOEBE (instantly). The remark was humorous, was it not ? 

VALENTINE. How you sec through me, Miss Phoebe. 

(The sisters again exchange delighted smles, valentine 
is about to take a seat,) 

MISS SUSAN (thinking aloud). Oh dear, I fed sure he is going 
to roll the coverlet into a ball and then sit on it 

(valentine, who has been on the point of doing so, abstains 
and sits guiltily,) 

VALENTINE. So I am dashing, Miss Susan ? Am 1 dashing, 
Miss Phoebe ? 

PHOEBE. A — ^little, I think. 

VALENTINE. Well, but I have something to tell you to-day 
which 1 really think is rather dashing, (miss susan gathers her 
knitting, looks at phoebe, and is preparing to go,) You are not 
going, ma’am, before you know what it is ? 

MISS SUSAN. I— I — ^indeed — to be sure — I — I know, Mr. 
Brown. 

PHOEBE. Susan ! 

MISS SUSAN. I mean I do not know. I mean I can guess-— 
I mean Phoebe, my love, explain. (She goes out.) 

VALENTINE (rather ddsappomted). The explanation being, 
I suppose, that you both know, and I had flattered mysdf ’twas 
such a secret Am I then to understand that you hid foreseen 
it all, Miss Phoebe ? 

PHOEBE. Nay, sir, you must not ask that 

VALENTINE. I bdicve in any case ’twas you who first put 
it into my head. 

PHOEBE (aghast). Oh, I hope not 

VALENTINE. Your demure eyes flashed so every time the 
war was mentioned ; the litde Quaker suddenly looked like a 
gallant boy in ringlets. 

dread conus over phoebe, but it is in her heart alone ; 
ft shows nether in face nor voice.) 
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PHOBBE. Mr. Brown, what is it )rou have to tell us ? 

VALENTINE. That I have enlisted. Miss Phoebe. Did you 
surmise it was something else ? 

PHOEBE. You are going to the wars ? Mr. Brown, is it 
a jest ? 

VALENTINE. It would be a sorry jest, ma’am. I thought 
you knew. I concluded that the recruiting sergeant had 
talked. 

PHOEBE. The recruiting sergeant 1 I see. 

VALENTINE. These stirring times, Miss Phoebe — ^he is but 
half a man who stays at home. 1 have chafed for months. I 
want to see whether I have any courage, and as to be an army 
surgeon does not appeal to me, it was enlist or remain behind. 
To^y I found that there were five waverers. I asked them 
would they take the shilling if I took it, and they assented. Miss 
Phoebe, it is not one man I give to the King, but six. 

PHOEBE {brightly). I think you have done bravely. 

VALENTINE. We leave shortly for the Petersburgh barracks, 
and I go to London to-morrow ; so this is good-bye. 

PHOEBE. I shall pray that you may be preserved in battle, 
Mr. Brown. 

VALENTINE. And you and Miss Susan will write to me when 
occasion offers i 

PHOEBE. If you wish it 

VALENTINE {smiling). With all the stirring news of Quality 
Street 

PHOEBE. It seems stirring to us ; it must have been merely 
laughable to you, who came here from a great city. 

VALENTINE. Dear Quality Street — that thought me dash- 
ing 1 But I made friends in it. Miss Phoebe, of two very 
sweet ladies. 

PHOEBE {timdly). Mr. Brown, I wonder why you have been 
so kind to my sister and me f 

VALENTINE. The kindness was yours* If at first Miss 
Susan amused me——— {Chuci/ing) To see her on her knees 
decorating the little 1^ of the couch with frills as if it were a 
child ! But it was her sterling qualities that impress^ me 
presently. 

PHOEBE. And did — did I amuse you 'ako ? 

VALENTINE. Prodigiously, Miss Phod)e. Those odier 
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ladies, they were always scolding you, your youthfulness shocked 
them. I believe they thought you dashing. 

PHOEBE {nervously). I have sometimes feared that I was 
perhaps too dashing. 

VALENTINE {laughing at this). You delicious Miss Phoebe. 
You were too quiet. I felt sorry that one so sweet and young 
should live so grey a life. I wondered whether I could put any 
little pleasures into it 

PHOEBE. The picnics i It was very good of you. 

VALENTINE. That was only how it began, for soon I knew 
that it was I who got the pleasures and you who gave them. 
You have been to me, Miss Phoebe, like a quiet, old-fashioned 
garden full of the flowers that Englishmen love best because 
5iey have known them longest : the daisy, that stands for 
innocence, and the hyacinth for constancy, and the modest violet 
and the rose. When I am far away, ma’am, I shall often think 
of Miss Phoebe’s pretty soul, which is her garden, and shut my 
eyes and walk in it. 

{She is smiling gallantly through her pain when Miss svsan 
returns.) 

MISS SUSAN. Have you — is it — ^you seem so calm, Phoebe. 

PHOEBE {pressing her sister* s hand warmngly and imploringly). 
Susan, what Mr. Brown is so obliging as to inform us of is not 
what we expected — not that at all. My dear, he is the gentle- 
man who has enlisted, and he came to tell us that and to say 
good-bye. 

MISS SUSAN. Going away ? 

PHOEBE. Yes, dear, 

VALENTINE. Am I not the ideal recruit, ma’am : a man 
without a wife or a mother or a sweetheart ? 

MISS SUSAN. No sweetheart i 

VALENTINE. Have you one for me. Miss Susan ? 

PHOEBE {hastily^ lest her sister*s face should betrsy the truth). 
Susan, we shall have to tell him now. You dreadful man, you 
will laugh and say it is just like Quality Street. But indeed 
since I met you to-day and you told me you had something to 
communicate we have been puzzling what it could be, and we 
concluded that you were going to be married. 

VALENTINE. Ha T ha I ha 1 Was that it ! 

PHOEBE. So like women, you know. We thought we 
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perhaps knew her. {Glancing at the wedding-gown.) We 
were even discussing what we should wear at the wedding. 

VALENTINS. Ha ! ha ! I shall often think of this. I 
wonder who would have me, Miss Susan? {Rising.) But 
1 must be oflF ; and God bless you both. 

MISS SUSAN {forlorn). You are going I 

VALENTINE. No more mud on your carpet, Miss Susan ; no 
more coverlets rolled into balls. A good riddance. Miss 
Phoebe, a last look at the garden. 

{Taking her hand and looking into her face.) 

PHOEBE. We shall miss you very much, Mr. Brown. 

VALENTINE. There is one little matter. That investment 
I advised you to make, I am happy it has turned out so well. 

PHOEBE {checking miss susan, who is about to tell of the loss of 
the money). It was good of you to take all that trouble, sir. 
Accept our grateful t^nks. 

VALENTINE. Indeed 1 am glad that you are so comfortably 
left ; I am your big brother. Good-bye again. {Looks round.) 
This little blue and white room and its dear inmates, may they 
be unchanged when 1 come back. Good-bye. 

{He goes, miss susan looks forlornly at phoebe, who smles 
^fully.) 

PHOEBE. A misunderstanding \ just a mistake. {She 
shudders, lifts the wedding-gown and puts it hack in the ottoman. 
MISS SUSAN sinks sobbing into a chair.) Don’t, dear, don’t — ^we 
can live it down. 

MISS SUSAN {fiercely). He is a fiend in human form. 

PHOEBE. Nay, you hurt me, sister. He is a brave gentle- 
man 

MISS SUSAN, The money 5 why did you not let me tell him ? 

PHOEBE {flushing). So that he might offer to me out of pity, 
Susan ? 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, how are we to live, with the quartern 
loaf at one and tenpence ? 

PROiBE. Brother James 

MISS SUSAN. You know very well that brother James will 
do nothing for us. 

PHOEBE. 1 think, Susan, we could keep a little school-^ 
for genteel children only, of course. 1 would do most of the 
teaching. 
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MISS SUSAN. You a schoolmbtress — Phoebe of the ringlets ; 
every one would laugh. 

PHOEBE. I shall hide the ringlets away in a cap like yours, 
Susan, and people will soon forget them. And I shall try to 
look staid and to grow old quickly. It will not be so hard to 
me as you think, dear. 

MISS SUSAN. There were other gentlemen who were 
attracted by you, Phoebe, and you turn^ from them. 

PHOEBE. 1 did not want them. 

MISS SUSAN. They will come again, and others. 

PHOEBE. No, dear ; never speak of that to me any more. 
{In woe) I let him kiss me. 

MISS SUSAN. You could not prevent him. 

PHOEBE. Yes, I could. I know I could now. I wanted 
him to do it Oh, never speak to me of others after that 
Perhaps he saw I wanted it and did it to please me. But I 
meant — ^indeed I did — that I gave it to him with all my love. 
Sister, I could bear all the rest , but I have been unladylike. 

{The curtain falls^ and we do not see the sisters again for 
ten years,) 


K 



THE SCHOOL 


Ten years later. It is the blue and white room still, but many 
of Miss Susan’s beaudfiil things have gone, some of them neVer 
to return ; others are stored upstairs. Their place is taken 
by grim scholastic furniture : forms, a desk, a globe, a black- 
board, heartless maps. It is here that Miss Phoebe keeps school. 
Mbs Susan teaches in the room opening off it, once thespare bed- 
room, where there b a smaller blackboard (for easier sums) but 
nog^obe,as Miss Susan b easily alarmed. Here are the younger 
pupib unless they have grown defiant, when they are promoted 
to the blue and white room to be under Miss Phoebe’s braver 
rule. They really frighten Miss Phoebe abo, but she does not 
let her sister know this. 

It b noon on a day in August, and through the window we 
can see that Quality Street b decorated widi flags. We also 
hear at times martial music from another street Miss Phoebe 
b giving a dancing lesson to half a dozen pupib, and is doing her 
very best $ now she b at the spinet while they dance, and again 
she b showing them tiie new step. We know it b Miss Phoebe 
because some of her pretty airs and graces still dir^ to her in a 
forlorn way, but she b much changed. Her curb are out of 
sig^t under a cap, her manner b prim, the light has gone from 
her and buoyancy from her figure ; she loob not ten yeus 
older but twen^, and not an easy twenty. When the children 
are not looking at her we know that she has the headache, 

PHOEBE (wAo it sometimes at the spinet and sometimes doming). 
Toes out So, Chest out, Georgy. Point your toe% Miss 
Beveridge— so. So— keep in line j and young ladies, te- 
member your toes, (georoy in his desire to please hat fro- 
truded the wmg part of his person. She writes a C on Ks chest 
wdk chalk.) C stands for diest, Geoigy. Thb b & 
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(miss snsAN darts out of the other room. She is less worn 
than MISS phoebb.) 

MISS SUSAN (whispering so that the pupils may not hear). 
Phoebe, how many are fourteen and seventeen I 

PHOEBE (almost instantly). Thirty-one. 

MISS SUSAN. I thank you. (She darts off.) 

PHOEBE. That will do, ladies and gentlemen. Y ou may go. 
(They bow or curtsey, and retire to Miss susan’s room, xvith 
the exception of Arthur Wellesley tomson, who is 
standing in disgrace in a comer with the cap of shame on his 
head, and Isabella, a forbidSng-looting, learned bttle prl. 
ISABELLA holds Up her hand for permission to speak.) 

ISABELLA. Please, ma’am, £ither wishes me to acquire 
algebra. 

PHOEBE (with a sinking). Algebra ! It — ^it is not a very 
ladylike study, Isabella. 

ISABELLA. Father says, will you or won’t you ? 

PHOEBE. And you are thin. It will make you thinner, 
my dear. 

ISABELLA. Father says I am thin but wiry. 

PHOEBE. Yes, you arc. (IVith feeling You are very wiry, 
Isabella. 

ISABELLA. Father says, either I acquire algebra or I go to 
Miss Prothero’s establishment 

PHOEBE. Very well, I — I will do my best You may go. 
(ISABELLA goes ond PHOEBE sits Wearily.) 

ARTHUR (fingering his cap). Please, ma’am, may I take it 
oflF now ? 

PHOEBE. Certainly not Unhappy boy— (arthur 
grins.) Come here. Arc you ashamed of yourself i 

ARTHUR (blithely). No, ma’am. 

PHOEBE (in a terrible voice). Arthur Wellesley Tomson, 
fetch me the implement (arthur goes briskly for thejcane, and 
she tuts the desk with it.) Arthur, surely that terrifies you ? 

ARTHUR. No, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. Arthur, why did you fight with that street boy ? 

ARTHUR. ’Cos he said that when you caned you did not 
draw blood. 

PHOEBE. But I don’t, do 1 i 

ARTHUR. No, ma’am. 
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VROBBB. Then why fight him ? {Rmemhering haw strange 
toys art) Was it for the honour of the school i 

ARTHUR. YeSy ma’am. 

PHOEBE. Say you are sorry, Arthur, and I won’t punish you. 
(He bursts into tears.) 

ARTHUR. You promised to cane me, and now you are not 
going to do it 

PHOEBE (incredulous). Do you toish to be caned ? 

ARTHUR (holding out his hand eagerly). If you please. Miss 
Pfaod)e. 

PHOEBE. Unnatural boy. (She cants him in a very unpro- 
festtonal manner.) Poor dear boy. 

(She Hisses the hand.) 

ARTHUR (gloomily). Oh, ma’am, you will never be able to 
cane if you hold it like that. Y ou should hold it like this, Miss 
Phoebe, and give it a wriggle like that 

(She is too soft-hearted to follow his instructions.) 

PHOEBE (almost in tears). Go away. 

ARTHUR (yremembtring that women are strange) Don’t cry, 
ma’am ; I love you. Miss Phoebe. 

(She seats Km on her kneet and he tKnks of a way to please 
her.) 

If any boy says you can’t cane I will blood him. Miss Phoebe. 
(PHOSBE shudders, and miss susan again darts in. She 
signs to PHOEBE to send arthur away.) 

MISS SUSAN (as seen as Arthur has gone). Phoebe, if a hei^ 
ring and a half cost three ha’pence, how many for elevenpence i 

PHOEBE (instantly). Eleven. 

MISS SUSAN. William Smith says it is fifteen ^ and he is such 
a big boy, do 3rou think I ought to contradict him i May I say 
Aere are differences of (pinion about it i No one can be really 
sure, Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. It is eleven. I once worked it out with real 
herrings. (Stoutly) Susan, we must never let the big boys know 
thatweareafiaidofthon. To awe them, stamp with the foot, 
speak in a ferocious voice, and look them unflinchingly in the 
&ce. (Then she pales.) Oh, Susan, Isabella’s fiither insists on 
her acquiring algebra. 

MOB SUSAN. What is algebra exactly ; is it those three* 
corn er e d things ? 
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PHOEBE. It is X minus equals z plus;r and things like that. 
And all the time you are saying they are equal, you feel in your 
heart, why should they be. 

(The music of the band swells here^ and both ladies put th^ 
hands to their ears.) 

It is the band for to-night’s ball. We must not grudge their 
rejoicings, Susan. It is not every year that there is a Waterloo 
to celebrate. 

MISS SUSAN. I was not thinking of that I was thinking 
that he is to be at the ball to-night ; and we have not seen him 
for ten years. 

PHOEBE (calmly). Yes, ten years. We shall be glad to 
welcome our old friend back, Susan. I am going into your 
room now to take the Latin dass. 

(J soldier with a girl passes — a yokel follows angrily.) 

MISS SUSAN. Oh, that weary Latin, I wish I had the whip- 
ping of the man who invented it 

(She returns to her room^ and the sound of the music dies 
away, miss phoebs, who is not a very accomplished 
classical scholar^ is taking a final peep at the declensions 
when MISS susan reappears excitedly.) 

PHOEBE. What is it ? 

miss SUSAN (trapcally). William Smith ! Phoebe, I tried 
to look ferocious, indeed I did, but he saw I was afraid, and before 
the whole school he put out his tongue at me. 

PHOEBE. Susan ! 

(She is lion-hearted ; she remembers Arthur’s instructionsy 
and practises with the cane.) 

MISS SUSAN (frightened). Phoebe, he is much too big. Let 
it pass. 

PHOEBE. If I let it pass I am a stumbling-block in the way 
of true education. 

MISS SUSAN. Sister ! 

PHOEBE (grandly). Susan, stand aside. 

(Giving the cane Arthur’s most telling fttci^ she marches 
into the other room. Then^ while miss susan is listening 
nervously^ captain valentine brown is ushered in 
patty. He is bronzed and soldierly. He wears the 
whiskers of the period^ and is in uniform. He has lost his 
left hand^ but tins is not at first nottceaUe*) 
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PAmr, Miss Susan, ’tis Captain Brown ! 

sees SUSAN. Captain Brown ! 

VALENTiNB {greeting her warmly). Reports himself at home 
again. 

MISS SUSAN (gratified). You call this home 1 

VALBNTiNB. When the other men talked of their homes, 
Miss Susan, I thought of this room. (Loohing about Km) 
Maps— desks — ^heigho ! But still it is the same dear room. I 
have often dreamt. Miss Susan, that I came back to it in muddy 
shoes. (Seeing her alarm) I have not, you know ! Miss Susan, 
I rejoice to find no change in you ; and Miss Phoebe — Miss 
Phoebe of the ringlets — I hope there be as little change in her ? 

MISS SUSAN (gainfully). Phoebe of the ringlets ! Ah, 
Captain Brown, you need not expect to see her. 

VALENTINE. She is not here i I vow it spoils all my home- 
coming. 

(.dt tKs moment the door of the other room is flung open and 
PHOEBE rushes osst, followed by william smith, who is 
brandisKng the cane, valentine takes in the situation, 
and without looHng at phoebe seisus wiluam by the collar 
and marches Km out of the school.) 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, did you see who it is 1 

PHOEBE. I saw. (In a sudden tremor) Susan, I have lost all 
my looks. 

(The puj^s are crowing in from miss susan’s roosuy and 
she orders them hack and goes with them, valentine 
returns, and speaks as he etsters, net recogmsing phoebe, 
whose back is to Knu) 

valentine, a young reprobate, madam, but I have de- 
posited him on the causeway. I fear— 

(He stops, psesszled became the lady has covered her face with 
her hensds.) 

phoebe. Ca^n Brown. 

VALENTINE. Miss Phoebe, it is you 1 

(He goes to her, but he eamset help showing that her appear - 
once is a shock to Knu) 

oiixmit(jaithesa bitterness). Yes, I havechanged very much, 
I have not worn wdl. Captain Brown. 

VALEMnNB (awkwardly). We — we are both older, Miss 
Phoebe. 
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{He hdd$ out Jus hand warmly^ with affected high spirits.) 

PHOBBE {smhng reproachfuily). It was both hands when you 
went away. {He has to shew tJust his left hand is gene ; she is 
overcome.) I did not know. {She presses the empty sleeve in 
remorse.) You never mentioned it in your letters. 

VALENTINE {uow gTowu rather stem). Miss Phoebe, what 
did you omit from your letters ? that you had such young black- 
guards as that to terrify you. 

PHOEBE. He is the only one. Most of them are dear 
children $ and this is the last day of the term. 

VALENTINE. Ah, ma'am, if only you had invested all your 
money as you laid out part hy my advice. What a monstrous 
pity you did not 

PHOEBE. We never thought of it 

VALENTINE. You look SO tired. 

PHOEBE. I have the headache to-day. 

VALENTINS. You did not use to have the headache. Curse 
those dear children. 

PHOEBE {travely). Nay, do not distress yourself about me. 
Tell me of yourself. We are so proud of the way in which you 
won your commission. Will you leave the army now i 

VALENTINE. Yes ; and I have some intention of pursuing 
again the old life in Quality Street (He is not a man who has 
reflected much. He has come had tUnHng that all the adventures 
have been his, and that the old life in Quality Street Juts waited^ as 
in a sleeps to be resumed on the day of his return.) I came here in 
such high spirits, Miss Phoebe, 

PHOEBE {with a wry snule).. The change in me depresses you. 

VALENTINS. I was in hopes that you and Miss Susan would 
be going to the ball. I had brought cards for you with me to 
make sure. 

{She is pleased and means to accept. He sighs, asul she 
understands that he tJunks her too old.) 

PHOEBE. But now you see that my dancing days are done. 

VALENTINE (uncomfortably). Ah, no. 

PHOEBE (taking care he sJusll not see that he has hurt fur). But 
you will find many charming partners. Some of them have 
been my pupils* There was even a pupil of mine who fought 
at Waterloo. 

VALENTINE. Young Blades $ I have heard him on it {She 
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puts hr hmi toearily to hr had,) Miss Phoebe — what a dull 
grey world it is ! 

{Sh turns away to hide her emoHon^ and Mzss susan 
comes in,) 

ms3 SUSAN. Phoebe, I have said that you will not take the 
Latin class to-day, and 1 am dismissing them. 

VALENTINE. Ladn ? 

PHOEBE (rather defiantly), I am proud to teach it (Breah 
if^ doum) Susan — ^his arm — ^have you seen ? 

(miss SUSAN also is overcome^ but recovers as the children 
crowd in,) 

MISS SUSAN. Hats off, gentlemen salute, ladies curtsey — ^to 
the brave Captain Brown. 

(captain brown salutes them awbwardfyy and they cheer 
Irdm^ to his great discomfort^ as they pass out.) 

VALENTINE (whn they have gone), A terrible ordeal, ma’am. 
(The old friends look at each other ^ and there ts a silence, 
VALENTINE feels that all the fine tales and merry jests he has 
brought back for the ladies have turned into dead things. 
He wants to go away and think,) 

PHOEBE. I wish you very happy at the ball. 

VALENTINE (sighing). Miss Susan, cannot we turn all these 
maps and horrors out till the vacation is over ? 

MISS SUSAN. Indeed, sir, we always do. By to-morrow this 
will be my dear blue and white room again, and that my sweet 
spare bedroom. 

PHOEBE. For five weeks I 

VALENTINE (making vain belief). And then — the — ^the dash- 
ing Mr. Brown will drop in as of old, and, behold. Miss Susan 
on her knees once more putting tucb into my little friend the 
ottoman, and Miss Phoebe — Miss Phoebe — - 

PHOEBE. Phoebe of the ringlets 1 
(Sh goes out quietly.) 

VALENTINB (miserably). Miss Susan, what a shame it is. 

MISS SUSAN (hotly). Yes, it is a shame. 

VALENTINE (si^efiiy become more of a man). The brave 
Captain Brown 1 Good God, ma’am, how much more brave 
are the ladies who keep a school. 

(patty shows in two visitors^ miss charlotte parratt 
and ENSIGN BLADES. CHARLOTTE is a pretty minx wh 
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tve an ^ad to say does not reside in Quality Street^ and 
BLADES is a callow youths inviting admirahon,) 

CHARLOTTE {as they salute). But I did not know you had 
company, Miss Susan. 

MISS SUSAN. ’Tis Captain Brown — Miss Charlotte Parratt 

CHARLOTTE {pishing). The heroic Brown ? 

VALENTINE. Alas, no, ma’am, the other one. 

CHARLOTTE. Miss Susan, do you see who accompanies 
me ? 

MISS SUSAN. I cannot quite recall 

BLADES. A few years ago, ma’am, there sat in this room a 
scrubby, inky little boy — I was that boy. 

MISS SUSAN. Can it be our old pupil — ^Ensign Blades i 
(She thinks Urn very fine^ and he hows^ well pleased.) 

BLADES. Once a little boy and now your most obe^ent, 
ma’am. 

MISS SUSAN. You have come to recall old memories I 

BLADES. Not precisely 5 I — Charlotte, explain. 

CHARLOTTE. Ensign Blades wishes me to say that it must 
seem highly romantic to you to have had a pupil who has fought 
at Waterloo. 

MISS SUSAN. Not exactly romantic. 1 trust, sir, that when 
you speak of having been our pupil you are also so obliging as to 
mention that it was during our first year. Otherwise it makes 
us seem so elderly. 

(He bows again^ in what he believes to be a qwxakal 
manner.) 

CHARLOTTE. Ensign Blades would be pleased to hear, Miss 
Susan, what you think of him as a whole. 

MISS SUSAN. Indeed, sir, I think you are monstrous fine. 
(Innocently) It quite awes me to remember that we used to whip 
him. 

VALENTINE (delighted). Whipp^ him. Miss Susan I (In 
solemn burlesque s/ charlotte) Ensign Blades wishes to indicate 
that it was more than Buonaparte could da We shall meet 
again, bright boy. 

(He makes Us adieuu and goes.) 

BLADES. Do you think he was quizzing me ? 

MBS SUSAN (simply). I cannot think sa 

BLADES, He said * bright boy,’ ma’am. 
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MISS SUSAN. I am sure, sir, he did not mean it 
(pHOEBE rtturns.) 

PHOEBE. Charlotte, I am happy to see )rou. You look 
delicious, my dear — so young and fresh. 

CHAELOTTB. La ! Do you think so, Miss Phoebe i 

BLADES. Miss Phoebe, your obedient 

PHOBBB. It is Ensign Blades ! But how kind of you, sir, 
to revisit the old school. Please to sit down. 

CHARLOTTE. Ensign Blades has a fiivour to ask of you. Miss 
Phoebe. 

BLADES. I learn, ma’am, that Captain Brown has obtained 
a card for you for the ball, and I am here to solicit for the honour 
of standing up with you. 

(For the moment phoebb is flattered Here, she believes, 
is sosne one who does siot thnk her too old for the donee. 
Then she perceives a meamng smile pass between charlotte 
emd the ensign.) 

PHOEBE (paling). Is it that you desire to make sport of me 1 

BLADES (honestly ^stressed). Oh no, ma’am, I vow — but I 
—•I am su^ a quiz, ma’am. 

MISS SUSAN. Sister ! 

PHOEBE. I am sorry, sir, to have to deprive you of some 
entertainment, but I am not going to the ball. 

MBS SUSAN (haughtily). Ensign Blades, I bid you my a^eux. 

BLADES (ashasned). If I have hurt Miss Phod>e’s feelings I 
b^ to apologise. 

MBS SUSAN. If you have hurt them. Oh, sir, how is it 
possible for any one to be as silly as you seem to be. 

BLADES (wm cannot find the answer). Charlotte — explain. 
(But CHARLOTTE considers that thdr visit has net been 
suffldently esteemed and departs with a cold aertsey, taking 
Km unth her, 

MBS SUSAN tosrsss sympatheticalfy to phoebb, but phobbe, 
finding with her pain, sits dotsm at the spina assd plays at 
firsi exdtedly a gay tune, then slowly, then ernes to a stop 
with her head bwed. Seen she jumps up cesarageausly, 
brushes avoay her £stress, gets an algebra book from the desk 
and dts dawn to study it. mbs susan is at the wmde/w, 
where ladies and gastUmen are new seen passing in ball 
attire.) 
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Mxds 8U8AN. What book is it^ Phoebe i 
PHOEBE. It is an algebra.^ 

MISS SUSAN. They are going by to the ball. (In anger) My 
Phoebe should be going to the i^l, ^^o. 

PHOEBE. You jest, Susan, (mxss susan watches her reai^ 
PHOEBE has to wipe away a tear ; soon she rises and gives way to 
the emotion she fuss been suppressing ever since the entrance of 
VALENTINE.) Susan, I hate turn. Oh, Susan, I could hate him 
if it were not for his poor hand. 
miss SUSAN. My dear. 

PHOEBE. He thought I was old, because I am weary, and he 
should not have forgotten. I am only thirty. Susan, why does 
thirty seem so mu^ more than twenty-nine ? (As if valen- 
tine were present) Oh, sir, how dare you look so pitjringly at 
me i Because I have had to work so hard, — ^is it a crime when 
a woman works i Because I have tried to be courageous- 
have I been courageous, Susan f 
MISS SUSAN. knows you have. 

PHOEBE. But it has given me the headache, it has tired my 
eyes. Alas, Miss Phoebe, all your charm has gone, for you 
have the headache, and your eyes are tired. He is dancing with 
Charlotte Parratt now, Susan. * I vow. Miss Charlotte, you 
are selfish and silly, but you are sweet eighteen.* * Oh la. 
Captain Brown, what a quiz you are.* That delights him, 
Susan I see how he waggles his silly head. 

MISS SUSAN. Charlotte Parratt is a goose. 

PHOEBE, nris what gentlemen prefer. If there were a 
sufficient number of geese to go round, Susan, no woman of 
sense would ever get a husband * Channing Miss Charlotte, 
you are like a garden ; Miss Phoebe was like a garden once, but 
’tis a faded garden now.* 

MISS SUSAN. If to be ladyli ke — - 

PHOEBE. Susan, I am tired of being ladylike. I am a 
young woman still, and to be ladylike is not enough. I 
wish to be bright and thoughtless and merry. It is every 
woman’s birthright to be petted and admired $ I wish to 
he petted and admired. Was I born to be confined within 
these four walls f Are they the world, Susan, or is there 
anything beyond them? I want to know. M^ eyes are 
tired bmuse for ten years they have seen nothing but maps 
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and desks. Ten years I Ten years ago I went to bed a 
young girl and I woke with this cap on my head. It is not 
fiur. This is not me, Susan, this is some other person, I want 
to be myself. 

mss 8USAK. Phoebe, Phoebe, you who have always been so 
patient 1 

PHOXBB. Oh no, not always. If you only knew how I 
have rebelled at times, you would turn from me in horror. 
Susan, I have a picture of myself as I used to be ; I sometimes 
look at it. I sometimes kiss it, and say, * Poor girl, they have 
all feigotl»n you. But I remember.* 

mss SUSAN. I cannot recall it 

PHOBBB. I keep it locked away in my room. Would you 
like to see it ? I shall bring it down My room i Oh, 
Susan, it is there that the Phoebe you think so patient has the 
hardest light with herself, for there I have seemed to hear and 
see the Phoebe of whom this {looting at herself) is but an image 
in a distorted glass. I have heard her singing as if she thought 
she was sdll a girl I have heard her weq>ing } perhaps it was 
only I who was weeping j but she seemed to cry to me, * Let 
me out of this prison, give me back the years you have taken 
fromme. Oh, where are my pretty curls she cried. ‘Where 
is my youth, my youth ! ’ 

{She goes osst, leaving miss susan xsioeful. Presently SUSAN 
takes up the algebra book and reads,) 

MISS SUSAN. ‘ A stroke B multiplied by B stroke C equal 
AB stroke a little 2 ; stroke AC add BC.’ Poor Phoebe * 
‘ Multiply by C stroke A and we get ’ — Poor Phoebe I ‘ Ca B 
stroke a litue 2 stroke AC little 2 add BC.* Oh, I cantuH 
bdieve it I * Stroke a little 2 again, add AB little 2 add a little 
2 C stroke a BC.* . . . 

(patty earns in vAth the lamp.) 

PATTY. Hurting your poor eyes reading without a lamp. 
Think shame. Miss Susan. 

MBS SUSAN (fofrA spirit). Patty, I will not be dictated ta 
(patty leaks out at vmdow.) Draw the curtains at onoe; I 
cannot allow you to stand gaang at the foolish creatures who 
avwd toabaiL 

PATTY {elessHg esartmns). I am not gazing at them, ma’am t 
I am gazing at my sweeriicart 
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SUSAN. Your sweetheart? {Softly) I did not know 
you had one. 

PATTY. Nor have I, ma’am, as yet. But I looks out, and 
thinks I to myself, at any moment he may turn the corner. I 
ha’ been looking out at windows waiting for him to oblige by 
turning the corner this fifteen years. 

MISS SUSAK. Fifteen years, and still you are hopeful i 

PATTY. There is not a more hopeful woman in all the king’s 
dominions. 

MISS SUSAN. You who are so much older than Miss Phoebe. 

PATTY. Yes, ma’am, I ha’ the advantage of her by ten 
years. 

MISS SUSAN. It would be idle to pretend that you are specially 
comely. 

PATTY. That may be, but my face is my own, and the more 
I see it in the glass the more it pleases me. I never look at it 
but I say to myself, ‘ Who is to be the lucky man ? ’ 

MISS SUSAN. *Tis wonderful 

PATTY. This will be a great year for females, ma’am. 
Think how many of the men that marched away strutting to the 
wars have come back limping. Who is to take off their wooden 
legs of an evening, Miss Susan i You, ma’am, or me i 
MISS SUSAN. Patty ! 

PATTY (doggedly). Or Miss Phoebe ? (fTith feeling) The 
pretty thing that she was, Miss Susan. 

MISS SUSAN Do you remember, Patty? I think there 
is no other person who remembers unless it be the Misses 
Willoughby and Miss Henrietta. 

PATTY (eagerly). Give her a chance, ma’am, and take her to 
the balls. There be three of them this week, and the last bail 
will be the best, for ’tis to be at the barracks, and you will need 
a carriage to take you there, and there will be the packing of you 
into it by gallant squires and the unpacking of you out, and other 
devilries. 

MISS SUSAN. Patty ! 

PATTY. If Miss Phoebe were to dress young ag^in and pUi 
candles in her eyes that used to be so bright, and coax back her 
curls" *-*" 

(PHOXBB returns^ and a great change has come over her. 

She is young and pretty again. She is wearing the wedding’^ 
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gotvH (f ACT L, ringlets are glerieus, fur figure yenthftJ, 
her fate flushed and ammated. patty it the ^st te tee her^ 
and is astounded, phobbi signs to her to go.) 

PHOBBB (when patty has gone). Susan, (miss susan sees 
atsd it speechless.) Susan, this is piaure of my old self that 
I keep locked away in my room, and sometimes take out of its 
box to look at This is the girl who kisses herself in the glass 
and sings and dances with glee until I put her away frightened 
lest you should hear her. 

MISS SUSAN. How marvellous ! Oh, Phoebe 1 

PHOBBB. Perhaps I should not do it, but it is so easy. I 
have but to put on the old wedding-gown and tumble my curls 
out of the cap. (Pasdonaiely) Sister, am I as changed as he says 
lamf 

MISS SUSAN. You almost frighten me. 

(The band is heard.) 

PHOBBB. The music is calling to us. Susan, I will celebrate 
Waterloo in a little ball of my own. See, my curls have begun 
to dance, th^ are so anxious to dance. One dance^ Susan, to 
Phoebe of the ringlets, and then I will put her away in her box 
and never look at her again. Ma’am, may I have the honour ? 
Nay, then I shall dance alone. (She donees.) Oh, Susan, I 
almost wish I were a goose. 

(Presenrip patty returns. She gazes at miss phobbb 
dancing.) 

PATTY. Miss Phoebe ! 

PHOBBB (still dancing). Not Miss Phoebe, Patty. I am not 
myself to-night, I am — ^let me see, I am my niece. 

PATTY (in a whisper to susan). But Miss Susan, ’ds Captain 
Brown. 

Mus SUSAN. Oh, stop, Phoebe, stop I 

fAirr. Nay, let him see her 1 

(mbs SUSAN htarries teastdalited into the ether room at 
VALBNTiNB enters.) 

YALBNTiNB. I vmitured tocoixie back because— — (phobbb 
tsersu to Into— he steps abruptly, beunldered. ) I b^ your pardon, 
nwdMn, I tiiou^ it was Miss Susan or Miss Phodie; 

(Ks smstake surprises her, but she it in a vnld meed and 
martsays, then turns awof and smUes. He stares as if half> 
eettwHced.) 
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PATTY (iwrt an inspiratioH). *Tis my mistrcases’ niece, sir 5 
she IS on a visit here, 

(Hi is demved. Hi bows gallantly^ thin nnumhirs thi 
objict of his visit Hi producis a bottli of mididm.) 

VALENTINE. Patty, I obtained this at the apothecary’s for 
Miss Phoebe’s headache. It should be taken at once, 

PATTY. Miss Phoebe is Ipng down, sir. 

VALENTINE. Is she asleep i 

PATTY (dimurdy). No, sir, I think she be wide awake. 

VALENTINE. It may soothe her. 

PHOEBE. Patty, take it to Aunt Phoebe at once. 

(patty gois out sidatily with thi nudidm.) 

VALENTINE (oftiT a littli owkwordniss^ which phoebe mjoys). 
Perhaps I may venture to present myself. Miss— Mis s i 

PHOEBE. Miss — Liwy, sir. 

valentine. I am Captain Brown, Miss Liwy, an old friend 
of both your aunts. 

PHOEBE (curts^ng), I have heard them speak of a dashing 
Mr. Brown. But I think it cannot be the same. 

valentine (a littU chagrimd). Why not, ma’am i 

PHOEBE. I ask your pardon, sir. 

VALENTINE. I was suTC you must be related. Indeed, for 
a moment the likeness — even the voice— 

PHOEBE (pouting). La, sir, you mean I am like Aunt Phoebe. 
Every one says so — and inde^ ’tis no compliment. 

VALENTINE. ’T would have been a compliment once. Y ou 
must be a daughter of the excellent Mr. James Throsscl who 
used to reside at Great Buckland. 

PHOEBE. He is still there. 

valenunx. a tedious twenty miles from here, as I re- 
member. 

PHOEBE. La 1 I have found the journey a monstrous quick 
one, sir. 

(Thi band is again hoard, Shi runs to thi window to pup 
bitwun thi curtains f and his oyts follow her adsmrin^,) 

VALENTINE (iagirly). Miss Liwy, you go to the hall ? 

PHOEBE. Alas, sir, I have no card. 

VALENTINE. I have two cards for your aunts. As Mias 
Phodie has the headache, your Aunt Susan must take you to the 
ball. 
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PHOBBB Ohf oh 1 {Her feet move to the musie.) Sir, I 
cannot control my feet 

▼AtBNTtMB. They are already at the ball, ma’am ; you 
must follow them. 

PHOBBB {with all the pent-up niscUef of ten years). Oh, sir, 
do you think some pretty gentleman might be partial to me at 
the ball ? 

VALBNTiMB. If that IS your wish 

PHOBBB. I should love, sir, to inspire frenzy in the breast of 
the male. {If^th sudden collapse) 1 dare not go — I dare not 

VALENTINE. Miss Liwy, I vow 

{JHe tunu eagerly to miss susan, who enters.) 

I have ventured. Miss Susan, to introduce myself to your 
charming niece. 

(miss SUSAN wotdd like to run away again, but the wicked 
MISS PHOBBB is determined to have her hflp.) 

PHOBBB. Aunt Susan, do not be angry with your Liwy — 
your Liwy, Aunt Susan. This gentleman says he is the dashing 
Mr. Brown, he has cards for us for the ball. Auntie. Of course 
we cannot go — ^we dare not go. Oh, Auntie, hasten into your 
bombamne. 

MISS SUSAN {staggered). Phoeb e 

PHOBBB. Aunt Phoebe wants me to go. If I say she does 
you know she does ! 

MISS SUSAN. But my dear, my dear. 

PHOBBB. Oh, Aund^ why do you talk so much. Gime, 
cmne. 

VALENTINE. I shall See to it. Miss Susan, that your niece 
has a charming ball. 

PHOBBB. He means he will find me sweet partners. 

VALBNTiNB. Nay, ma’am, I mean / shall be your partner. 

PHOBBB (fufis is not an angel). Aunt Susan, he sdll 
dances ! 

VALBNTINB. Still, ma’am 1 

PHOBBB. Oh, sir, you are indeed dashing. Nay, sir, please 
not to acowl, I could not avoid nodcing them. 

VALENTINE. Nodcitig what, Miss Liwy ? 

PHOBBB. The grey hairs, nr. 

VALBNTINB. I VOW, ott’am, there is not one in my head 

PHOBBB. He is such a quiz. I so love a quiz. 
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VALBNTiNB. Then, qaa’am, I shall do nothing but quis you 
at the ball Miss Susan, I beg yo u 
MISS SUSAN. Oh, sir, dissi^e her. 

VALBNTiNi. Nay, 1 entreat 
rHOBBB. Auntie ! 

MISS SUSAN. Think, my dear, think, we dare not 
PHOBBB i^shuddtring). No, we dare not, I cannot go. 

VALENTINS. Inde^ ma’am 

PHOBBB. ’Tis impossible. 

{She really means it, and had net the name here taken an 
unfair advantage of her it is certain that miss phobbb 
wetdd never have gene to the ball. In efter years she and 
miss SUSAN vjotdd have talked together of the monstresa 
evening when she nearly lost her head, but regeined it before 
it could fall off. But suddenly the music swells to aUttringly 
that it is a thousand fingers beckoning her to all the baUs she 
has missed, attd in a transport she whirls Miss susan fi-om 
the blsu and white room to the bed-chamber where is the 
bombasine, valentine aweits their return like a cost- 
queror, until miss lxvvy’s words about Us hair return to 
trouUe him. He is stooping, gcaing isstently into a small 
snirror, extracting the grey hairs one by one, when patty 
ushers in the sisters Willoughby a^ miss Henrietta, 
miss HENRIETTA is Wearing the new veil, which opens or 
closes tike cta^ains when she pulls a string. She opens it now 
to see what he is doing, and the slight sound brings Um to 
Us feet.) 

MISS HENRIETTA. Tis but the new vd4 I tl^^re is no 
cause for alarm. 

(They have already learned from patty, we meg be rarr, 
that he is in the hosue, last they esepress genteel surprise.) 
soss FANNY. Mary, surely we are ad£essing the gallant 
Captain Brown I 

VALENTINE. It b the Misses Willoughby and Miss Hen- 
rietta. Tb indeed a gratification to renew acquaintance with 
such eluant and respectable females. 

{^he greetings are elaborate.) 

BOSS WILLOUGHBY. You have seen Miss Phoebcu sir i 
VALENTINS. I have had tiie honour. Mbs Phoebe, 1 
regret to say, b now Ijring down with the headache; {^ke la^et 
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tori toe JeBeetofy mhuled to exchat^e Janets before a mem, hut thej 
tore frivately of opinion that Ms meeting after ten years with the 
dasee&ng brown has lend miss phobbb low. They are in a twitter 
of sympathy with her, and yearning to tee miss susan tdome, to that 
theymey draw from her an account of the exciting meeting.) You 
do not £ivour the ball to-night i 

MISS fanny. I confess balls are distasteful to me. 

MISS HBNRiBTTA. ’Twill be a mixed assembly. I am 
credibly informed that the woollen-dn^r’s daughter has 
obtainra a card. 

TALBNTiNB (grovefy) Good God, ma’am, is it possible ? 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. We shall probably spend the evening 
here with Miss Susan at the card table. 

VALBNTiNB. But Miss Susan goes with me to the ball, 
ma’am. 

(This it scarcely less exciting to them than the overthrow of 
the Corsican.) 

VALXNTiNB. Nay, I hope there be no impropriety. Miss 
LiVvy will accompany her. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY (bewildered). Miss Livvy i 

VALBNTINB. Their charming niece. 

(The laities repeat the wot^ in a daze.) 

MISS FANNY. They had not apprised us that they have a 
visitor. 

(Thqt think Ms reticence unfriendly, and are wondering 
whether they ou^ not to retire hurt, when miss susan 
enters in her bombazine, wraps, and bonnet. She starts at 
tigftt of them, and has the bearing of a gtdlty person.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY (stiffly). We have but now been adver- 
tised of your intention for this evening, Susan. 

MISS HZNRIBTTA. We dee|dy r^yet our intrusion. 

MBS SUSAN (wistfully). Please not to be piqued, Mary. 
nTwas so — sudden. 

MBS WILLOUGHBY. I caimot remember, Susan, that your 
esdinable brother had a daugiiter. I thought all the three 
were sons. 

MBS SUSAN (xvith deplorable readiness). Three sons and a 
dauj^ter. Surely you remember little Liwy, Mary ? 

‘MBS WILLOUGHBY (UuHtly). No, Susan, I do not 

MBS SUSAN. I — I must ^ I hear Liwy calling. 
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MISS FANNY {tartly), 1 hear nothing but the band. We are 
not to see your niece ? 

MISS SUSAN. Another time — ^to-morrow. Pray rest a little 
before you depart, Mary. I — I — Phoebe Livvy — ^the head- 
ache — 

{But before she can go another lady enters gaily,) 
VALENTINE. Ah, here is Miss Livvy. 

{The true csdprit is more cunning than miss susan, and 
before they can see her she qtdckly pulls the strings of her 
bonnet^ which is like miss Henrietta's, and it obscures her 

MISS SUSAN. This— this is my niece, Liwy — Miss Wil- 
loughby, Miss Henrietta, Miss Fanny Willoughby. 

VALENTINE. Ladies, excuse my impatience, bu t 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. One moment, sir. May 1 ask. Miss 
Liwy, how many brothers you have i 
PHOEBE. Two. 

Miss WILLOUGHBY. I thank you. 

{She loots strangely at miss susan^ and miss phoebb knows 
that she has blundered,) 

PHOEBE {at a venture). Excluding the unhappy Thomas. 
MISS SUSAN {clever for the only moment in her life). We never 
mention him. 

{They are swept awc^on the arms of the impatient CAor Ain,) 
Miss WILLOUGHBY, MISS HENRIETTA, AND MISS FANNY. What 

has Thomas done i 

{They have no suspicion as yet of what miss phoebb has 
done ; but they believe there is a scandal in the Throssel 
family t and they xvill not sleep happily until they know what 
it is,) 



ACT III 

THE BALL 

A BALL) but not the one to which we have seen Miss Susan and 
Miss Phoebe rush forth upon their career of crime. This is the 
third of the series, the one of which Patty has foretold with 
horrid relish that it promises to be specially given over to devil- 
ries* The scene is a canvas pavilion, used as a retiring room and 
for card play, and through an opening in the back we have 
glimpses of gay uniforms and fair ladies intermingled in the 
bravery of the dance. There is coming and going through this 
opening, and also through slits in the canvas. The pavilion is 
fantastically decorated in various tastes, and is lit with lanterns. 
A good-natured moon, nevertheless, shines into it benignly. 
Some of the card tables are neglected, but at one a game of 
quadrille is in progress. There is much movement and hilarity, 
but none from one side of the tent, where sit several young 
ladies, all pretty, all appealing and all woeful, for no gallant comes 
to ask them if he may have the felicity. The nervous woman 
chaperoning them, and afraid to meet their gaze lest they scowl 
or weep in reply, is no other than Miss Susan, the most unhappy 
Miss Susan we have yet seen ; she sits there gripping her com- 
posure in both hands. Far less susceptible to shame is the 
brazen Phoebe, who may be seen passing the opening on the arm 
of a cavalier, and flinging her trembling sister a mischievous kiss. 
The younger ladies note the incident ; alas, they are probably 
meant to notice it, and they cower, as under a blow, 

HARRIET (a sad^eyed, large prl, who we hope found a romance 
at her next ball). Are we so disagreeable that no one will dance 
with us ? Miss Susan, ’tis infomous ; they have eyes for no 
one but your niece, 

CHARLOTTE. Miss Livvy has taken Ensign Blades from 

me. 

m 
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HARRIET. If Miss Phoebc were here, I am sure she would 
not allow her old pupils to be so neglected. 

(TAr miy possible reply for miss susan is to make herself look 
ess sssusli as possible. A lieutenant cosnes to them^ once a 
seomer of woman, but now spicer the bewitched. Harriet 
has a moment's hope.) 

How do 70U do, sir ? 

SPICER {ymth dreadful indifference, though she is his dear cousin). 
Nay, ma’am, how you do ? {JVistftdly) May I stand beside 
you. Miss Susan ? 

(He is a most nulancholic young man, and he fidgets her.) 

MISS SUSAN {vnth sprit). You have been standing beside me, 
sir, nearly all the evening. 

SPICER (humbly. It is strange to think that he had been favotsr- 
ably mentioned in despatches). Indeed, I cannot but be cog- 
nisant of the sufferings I cause by attaching myself to you in this 
unseemly manner. Accept my assurances, ma’am, that you 
have my deepest sympathy. 

MISS SUSAN. Then why do you do it ? 

SPICER. Because you are her aunt, ma’am. It is a scheme 
of mine by which I am in hopes to soften her heart Her affec- 
tion for you, ma’am, is beautiful to observe, and if she could be 
persuaded that I seek her hand from a passionate desire to have 
you for my Aunt Susan — do you perceive anything hc^teful in 
my scheme, ma’am ? 

i«iS8 SUSAN. No, sir, I do not 

(sPiCER wanders away gloomily, takes too mtuh to drinky esnd 
ultimately becomes a general, ensign blades appears, 
froussing, and charlotte ventures to totsch his sleeve.) 

CHARLOTTE. Ensign Blades, I have not danced with you 
once this evening. 

BLADES (fsith the cold brutality of a lover to another she). Nor 
I with you, Charlotte. (To susan) May I solicit of you, Miss 
Susan, is Captain Brown Miss Livvy’s guardian } is he affianced 
to her f 

MISS SUSAN. No, ar. 

BLADES. Then by what right, ma’am, does he interfere i 
Your elegant niece had consent^ to accompany me to the 
shrubbory — ^to look at the moon. And now Captain Brown 
hH-bids it Tis unendurable. , 
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CHARLOTTE. But you ixiay see the moon from here, sir. 

BLADES (giandng at it cowtemftuouily), I believe not, ma’ann. 
(TAr mom still shines m.) 

MISS SUSAN {primly). I am happy Captain Brown forbade 
her. 

BLADES. Miss Susan, ’twas but because he is to conduct her 
to the shrubbery himself. 

{He Jhngs esapetdshly, and miss susan teeh pityingly at the 
voaU-fiewers.) 

miss SUSAN. My poor Charlotte I May I take you to some 
very agreeable ladies ? 

charlotte (tartly). No, you may noL I am going to the 
shrubbery to watch Miss Liwy. 

MISS SUSAN. Please not to do that 

charlotte (implying that miss susan will be respmsiUe far 
her early death). My chest is weak. I shall sit among the dew. 

MISS SUSAN. Charlotte, you terrify me. At least, please to 
put this cloak about your shoulders. Nay, my dear, allow me. 
(She puts a eleak around charlotte, who departs vin- 
dictively for the shrubbery. She vuU not find livvy there, 
however, for next moment miss phoebe darts in from the 
back.) 

PHOEBE (in a gay whisper). Susan, another offer — Major 
Linkwater — rotund man, black whiskers, fierce e]q>res8ion | 
he has rushed away to destroy himself. 

(tf^ I have been unable to find any record of the Major* s 
tra^ end.) 

AN OLD SOLDIER (looking Up from a card table, whence he has 
heard the raging of blades). Miss Liwy, ma'am, what is this 
about the moon ? 

(phoebe smiles roguishly.) 

PHOEBE (looking about her), I want my cloak. Aunt Susan. 

MOBS SUSAN. I have just lent it to poor Charlotte Panatt 

PHOEBE. Oh, Auntie ! 

old soldier. And now Miss Liwy cannot go into the 
shrubbery to see the moon ; and she is so fond of the moon I 
(miss fHOBVB screws her nose at him merrily, and therts back 
to the dance, but she hat left a defender behind her.) 

A OALLANT (yohost name we have net succeeded in discovering). 
Am I to understand, sir, that you are intimating disparagement 
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of the moon ? If a certain female has been gndously pleased 
to signify a^roval of that orb, any slight cast upon the moon, 
rir, I shall regard as a personal affront 
OLD soLDixK. Hoity-tMty 

{Bta he rises, and th^ fate each other, as Mtss susah feels, 
for battle. She is about to nah between their undrawn 
smords when there is a eosnmotion outside ; a crowd gathers 
and opens to allow some officers to assist a fainting woman 
inte the tent. It is miss phobbe, and miss susan unth a 
cry goes on her knees beside her. The tent has filled with 
the sympatheAc and inquisitive, but captain brown, as a 
ply naan, takes command, and by his order they retire. He 
finds d&fficsdty in hanging the stfferer to, and gets little help 
from MISS SUSAN, can only call upon miss phokbb by 
name.) 

VALBNTiNB. Nay, Miss Susan, ’tis useless calling for Miss 
Phoebe. Tis my fiiult } I should not have permitted Miss 
Liwy to dance so immoderately. Why do they delay with the 
cordial ? 

{He goes to the back to close the opening, and while he it doing 
so the incomprehennble miss phobbb seines the opportsouty 
to sit on her cosuh of chairs, waggle her finger at miss 
SUSAN, and sign darkly that she is about to snake a gersteel 
recovery.) 

phobbb. Where am I ? Is that you. Aunt Susan ? What 
has happened ? 

VALBNTINB {rettoodng). Nay, you must recline. Miss Liwy. 
You feinted. You have over-fetigued yourself 
phobbb. I remember. 

(bladbs enters unth the corral.) 

VALBNTINB. You will sip this coHiaL 
BLADBS. By your leave, sir. 

{He hattds it to phobbb himself.) 

VALBNTINB. She is in restored looks already. Miss Susan. 
PHOBBB. I am quite recovered. Perhaps if you were to 

leave me now with my excellent aun t 

VALBNTINB. Be off with you, apple cheeks. 

BLADBS. Sir, I will suffer no re^ence to my complesiion ; 
and, if 1 mistake not, this charming lady was addresnng you. 
PHOBBB. If you please, both of you. {They retire together. 
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and tu S99ntr have they gone than miss phobbb leaps fnm the 
eoueh, her eyes sparUmg. She presses the eurdied on miss sikan.) 
NajT) drink it, Susan. I left it for )n>u on purpose. I have such 
awful information to impart Drink (miss susan drmks 
tresnhSngly and then the Mt is fared,) Susan, Miss Henrietta 
and Miss Fanny are here I 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe ! 

PHOBBB. Suddenly my eyes lighted on them. At once I 
slipped to the ground. 

MISS SUSAN. You think th^ did not see you ? 

PHOBBB. I am sure of it They talked for a moment to 
Ensign Blades, and then turned and seemed to be going towards 
the slobbery. 

MISS SUSAN. He had heard that ]rou were there with Captain 
Brown. He must have told them. 

PHOBBB. I was not But oh, sister, I am sure they suspect, 
else why should they be here ? They never frequent balls. 

MISS SUSAN. They have suspect^ for a week, ever since 
they saw you in your vril, Phoebe, on the night of the first dance. 
How could they but suspect, when they have visited us every day 
since then and we have always pretended that Liwy was gone 
out 7 

PHOBBB. Should they see my fiice it will be idle to attempt 
to decrive them. 

MISS SUSAN. Idle indeed ; Phoebe, the scandal I You — 
a schoolmistress 1 

PHOBBB. That is it, sister. A little happiness has gone to 
my head like strong waters. 

{^She is very restless and trouUed.) 

MISS SUSAN. My dear, stand still, and think. 

PHOBBB. 1 dare not, I cannot Oh, Susan, if they see me 
we need not open school again. 

MBBS SUSAN. We shall starve. 

PHOBBB (passienatefy). This horrid, forward, flirting, heart- 
less, hateful litde toad of a Liwy. 

ssiss SUSAN. Brother James’s daughter, as we call her I 

PHOBBB. ’Tis all James’s fault 

auss 4 imAN, Sster, when you know that James has no 
dnugfittr I 

puQMSB. If he had really had one, think you I could have 
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been so wicked as to personate her i Susan, I know not what 
1 am saying, but you know who it is that turned me into 
this wild creature. 

MISS SUSAN, Oh, Valentine Brown, how could you i 
PHOEBE. To weary of Phoebe — ^patient, ladylike Phoebe — 
the Phoebe whom I have lost — to turn from her with a ‘ Bah, 
you make me old,^ and become enamoured in a night of a thing 
like this i 

MISS SUSAN. Yes, yes, indeed ; yet he has been kind to us 
also. He has been to visit us several times. 

PHOEBE. In the hope to see her. Was he not most silent 
and gloomy when we said she was gone out i 

MISS SUSAN. He is infetuate-=— (She hesitates) Sister, 
you are not partial to him still i 

PHOEBE. No, Susan, no I did love him all those years, 
though I never spoke of it to you. I put hope aside at once, I 
folded it up and kissed it and put it away like a pretty garment I 
could never wear again, I but loved to think of him as a noble 
man. But he is not a noble man, and Livvy found it out in an 
hour. The gallant ! I flirted that I might enjoy his fury. 
Susan, there been a declaration in his eyes all to-night, and 
when he cries ‘ Adorable Miss Livvy, be mine,* I mean to 
answer with an *Oh, la, how ridiculous you are. You are 
much too old — I have been but quizzing you, sir.* 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, how can you be so cruel i 
PHOEBE Because he has taken from me the one great 
glory that is in a woman’s life. Not a man’s love — she can 
do without that — ^but her own dear sweet love for him 
He is unworthy of my love i that is why I can be so cruel. 

MISS SUSAN. Oh, dear, 

PHOEBE. And now my triumph is to be denied me, for we 
must steal away home before Henrietta and Fanny see us. 

MISS SUSAN. Yes, yes, 

PHOEBE (dispirited). And to-morrow we must say that 
Livvy has gone back to her fother, for I dare keep up this 
deception no longer, Susan, let us go. 

(They are going dejectedly^ but are arrested by the apparitim 
of MISS HENRIETTA and MISS FANNY peeping into the tent 
PHOEBE has just time to signify to her sister that she will 
confess all and beg for mercy ^ when the intruders speak.) 
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MISS HBNUSTTA (net trit/mphont but astounded). You, Miss 
Phoebe? 

PHOEBB (with bowed head). Yes. 

tms FANNV. Hour amazing i You do not deny, ma’am, 
that you are Miss Phoebe ? 

PHOBBB (nuiing confession). Y es, Fanny, I am Miss Phoebe. 
(To her bemlderment hbnribtta and fanny exchange 
ashasned glances.) 

MISS HBNUBTTA. Mtss Phoebe, we have done you a cruel 
wrong. 

MISS FANNY. Phoebe, we apologise; 

MISS HENRIETTA. To think how eacdtedly we have been 
following her about in the shrubbery. 

MISS FANNY. She is wearing your cloak. 

MISS HENRIETTA. Ensign Blades told us she was gone to the 
shrubbery. 

MISS FANNY. And we were convinced there was no such 
person. 

MISS HENRIETTA. So of course we thought it must be you. 

MISS FANNY (who has looked out) I can discern her in the 
shrubbery stilL She is decidedly t^er than Phoebe. 

MISS HENRIETTA. I thought she looked taller. I meant to 
say so. Phoebe, *twas the doak deceived us. We could not 
seeher foce. 

PHOEBE (beginning to understand). Cloak? You mean, 
Henrietta — ^you mean, Fanny 

MISS FANNY. ’Twas wicked of us, my dear, but we — ^we 
thought that you and Miss Liwy were the same person. (They 
have ewdentfy been stalling charlotte in miss phoebe’s doak. 
MBS SUSAN shudders, but mbs phoebe utters a cry of reproach, and 
it it tern time before th^ can persuade her to forgjive them. It is 

course also some time before we can forgive mbs phoebe.) 
Phoebe, you look so pretty. Are th^ paying you no attentions, 
my dear ? 

^PHOEBE is uttaUe to resist these ddightful openings. The 
ttnploring looks MBS susan giver her but add to her enjoys 
meat. It it at if the seme of fun she had caged a snosnesst 
efgo were broke loose agaht.) 

PBOBBi. Alas, they think of none but Liwy. Thqr come 
to me merdy to say that tfan^ adore her. 
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MISS HBNRiSTTA. Surdy not Captain Brown ? 

PHOBBB. He is in6tuate about her. 

MISS FANNY. Poor Phoebe I 

{They make much of her, and she purrs naughtily to their 
stroUng, with Ughtning peeps at miss sosan. Affronted 
Prewdenee seeks to pay her out by sen£ng bnsign blasbs 
into the tent. Then the close observer may see miss 
phobbb’s heart sink like a bucket in a well, miss sosan 
steals from the tent.) 

MISS HBN&iBTTA. Mr. Bladcs, I have been 8a3ring that if I 
were a gentleman I would pay my addresses to Miss Phoebe 
much rather than to her niece. 

biases. Ma’am, excuse me. 

miss hbnkibtta {indignant that miss phobbb should be sSghted 
so puUicly). Sir, you are a most ungallant and deficient young 
man. 

BIASES. Really, ma’am, I assure you ■■ ■ 

MISS HENRIETTA. Not another word, sir. 

PHOEBE {in her most old-mcddish manner). Miss Fanny, Miss 
Henrietta, it is time I spoke plainly to this gentleman. Please 
leave him to me. Surely ’twill come best from me. 

MISS HENRIETTA. Indeed, yes, if it be not too painful to you. 

PHOEBE. I must do my duty. 

MISS FANNY {wts^tdly). If we could remain—— 

PHOEBE. Would it be seemly. Miss Fanny ? 

MISS HENRIETTA. Come, Fanny. {To blades) Sir, you 
bring your punishment upon yoursdf. 

{They press phobbb’s hand, and go. Her heart retsams 
to its stsual abode.) 

BLADES {bewildered). Are you ai^ry with me, Miss Liwy i 

PHOEBE. Oh, no 

BiApES. Miss Liwy, I have something to say to you of 
supreme importance to me. With r^ard to my complexion, 
I am aware. Miss Liwy, that it has retained a too youthful 
Uomn. My brother olEcere comment on it with a cereun lack 
of generosity. {Amneudy) Might I inquire, ma’am, whether 
you regard my complodon as a subject for light talk 7 

PHOEBE. No indeed, sir, I onl^ wish I h^ it* 

BLADES (wAe has had tea astention of offering, but is stedienfy 
tarried off ins feet by the excellence efthe oppmrhtSKty, which is no 
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douk respmsible far many proposals). Miss Liwy, ma^am, you 
may have it. 

{Shi has a great and humorous longing that she could turn 
before his frighted eyes into the schoolmistress she really is 
She would endure much to be able at this moment to say, * I 
have listened to you^ ensign blades, vnth attention, but 1 
am really miss phoebe, and I must now request you to fetch 
me the implement.' Under the shock, would he have sur^ 
rendered his palm for punishment t It can never be knowny 
for as she looks at him longingly, lieutenant spicer enter Sy 
and he mistakes the meaning of that longing look } 

SPICER. *Tis my dance, ma*am — ’tis not his 

BLADES. Leave us, sir. We have matter of moment to 
discuss. 

SPICER {fearing the worst). His affection. Miss Livvy, is not 
so deep as mine. He is a light and shallow nature. 

PHOEBE. Pooh ! You are both light and shallow natures. 

BLADES. Both, ma’am ? {JBut he is not sure that he has not 
had a miraculous escape.) 

PHOEBE {severely). ’Tis such as you, with your foolish flirt- 
ing ways, that confuse the minds of women and make us try to 
be as silly as yourselves. 

SPICER {crushed). Ma’am. 

PHOEBE. I did not mean to hurt you. {She takes a hand of 
each and tries to advise them as if her curls were once more hidden 
under a cap.) You are so like little bo}rs in a school. Do be 
good. Sit here beside me. I know you are very brave 

BLADES. Ha ! 

PHOEBE. And when you come back from the wars it must 
be so delightful to you to flirt with the ladies again. 

SPICER. Oh, ma’am. . 

PHOEBE. As soon as you see a lady with a pretty nose you 
cannot help saying that you adore her. 

BLADES (in an icstasy). Nay, I swear. 

PHOEBE. And you offer to her, not from love, but because 
you are so deficient in conversation. 

SPICER. Charming, Miss Liwy. 

PHOEBE sudden irritation). Oh, sir, go away { go 

away, both of you, and read improving books. 

(Th^ are east down. She has not been qtdte fair to thete 
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gallants^ far it is not really of them she has grown weary so 
much as of the lady they temporarily adore. If miss phoebb 
were to analyse her feelings she would find that her remark 
is addressed to tiv vy, and that it means ^ * / have enjyed for 
a little pretending to be you^ hut I am not you and I do not 
wish to be you. Tour glitter and the airs of you and the 
racket of you tire me^ I want to be done with you^ and to be 
back in quiet Quality Street, of which I am a part ; it is 
really pleasant to me to know that I shall wake up to-morrow 
slightly middle-aged* With the entrance of captain 
BROWN, however, she is at once a frivol again. He frowns 
at sight of her cavaliers.) 

VALENTINE* Gentlemen, I instructed this lady to rest, and 
I am surprised to find you in attendance. Miss Liwy, you 
must be weary of their fatuities, and I have taken the liberty 
to order your chaise. 

PHOEBE. It is indeed a liberty. 

BLADES. An outrage. 

PHOEBE. I prefer to remain. 

VALENTINE. Nay. 

PHOEBE. I promised this dance to Ensign Blades. 

SPICER. To me, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. And the following one to Lieutenant Spicer. 
Mr. Blades, your arm. 

VALENTINE. I forbid any further dancing. 

PHOEBE. Forbid. La ! 

BLADES. Sir, by what right 

VALENTINE. By a right which I hope to make clear to Miss 
Livvy as soon as you gentlemen have retired. 

(PHOEBE sees that the declaration is coning. She steels 
herself.) 

PHOEBE. I am curious to know what Captain Brown can 
have to say to me. In a few minutes, Mr. Blades, Lieutenant 
Spicer, I shall be at your service. 

VALENTINE. I tTUSt DOt 

PHOEBE. I give them my word. 

{The young gentlemen retire, treading air once mare. 
BROWN swrveys her rather grimly.) 

VALENTINE. You are an amazing pretty girl, ma’am, but 
you are a shocking flirt 
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PHOEBB. La ! 

VALENTINE. It has somewhat diverted me to watch them go 
down before joil But I know you have a kind heart, and t^t 
if there be a rapier in your one hand there is a handkerchief in 
the other ready to staunch thdr wounds. 

PHOEBE. I have not observed that they bled much. 

VALENTINE. The Blades and the like, no. But one may, 
perhaps, ^ 

PHOEBE (oMousfy the reference is te himself). Perhaps I may 
wish to see him bleed. 

^ VALENTINE {ffrowH Stem). For shame, Miss Liwy. [Anger 
rises^ in her, but she wishes him te proceed.) I speak, ma’am, in 
the interests of the man to whom I hope to see you affianced. 
(No, she does not wish Mm te proceed. She had esteemed 
Mm for so long, she cannot have Mm debase Mmself before 
her now.) 

PHOEBE. S^l we — I have changed my mind, I consent 
to go home. Please to say nothing. 

VALENTINE. Nay-— 

PHOEBE. 1 you. 

VALENTINE. No. We must have it out. 

PHOEBE. Then if you must go on, do so. But remember 
I begged you to desist. Who is this happy man I 
(His next words are a great sheet te her.) 

VALENTINE. As to who he is, ma’am, of course I have no 
notion. Nor, I am sure, have you, else you would be more 
guarded in your conduct But some day. Miss Liwy, the right 
man will come. Not to be able to tell him all, would it not be 
h^ i And how could you acquaint him with this poor sport ? 
His foce would change, ma’am, as you told him of it, and yours 
would be a folse foce until it was told. This is what I have bfm 
so desirous to say to you— by the right of a inend. 

PHOEBE (in a low voiee beet bravely). I see. 
yAiJixm«z(afrmdthathehashsarther). It has been haid to 
«jr and I have done it bungjingjy. Ah, but believe me, Miss 
Liwy, It is not the flaunting flower men love { it is the 
vkdet 

PHOEBE. The modest violet I You dare to say that. 

VALBNTINB. Yes, indeed, and whm you are acquaint with 
what love really is 
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PHOiBB. Love ! *' What cb you know of love ? 

TALBMTiHB (« httU complacently). Why, ma’am, I know all 
about it. I am in love, Miss Liwy. 

PHOBBB (y/oith a £tdeAnful mcBnoHon of the head). I wish you 
happy. 

VALBNTiNB. With a lady who was once very like you, ma*am. 
(jit firtt PHOBBB does not understand^ then a suspicion of his 
meamng conus to her.) 

PHOBBB. Not — ^not— oh na 

VALBNTINB. I had not meant to speak of it, but why should 
not I ? It will be a line lesson to you. Miss Liwy. Ma’am, 
it is your Aunt Phoebe whom I love. 

PHOBBB (ri^d). You do not mean that 

VALBNTINB. Most ardently. 

PHOBBB. It is not true j how dare you make sport of her. 

VALBNTINB. Is it ^XMt to wish she may be my wife ? 

PHOBBB. Your wife 1 

VALBNTINB. If I could win her. 

PHOBBB (bewildered). May I solicit, sir, for how long you 
have been attached to Miss Phoebe ? 

VALBNTINB. For nine years, I think. 

PHOBBB. You think ! 

VALBNTINB. I Want to be honest Never in all that time 
had I thought myself in love. Your aunts were my dear friends, 
and while I was at the wars we sometimes wrote to each other, 
but they were only friendly letters. 1 presume the a£Pection 
was too placid to be love. 

PHOBBB. 1 think that would be Aunt Phoebe’s (pinion. 

VALBNTINB. Yet I remember, before we went into action 
for the first time<— I suppose the fear of death was upon me— 
some of them were making dteir wills— I have no near relative 
—I left everything to these two ladies. 

PHOBBB (softly). Did you f 

(Whirt is it that vtm PHOBBB bepm to see as she sits there 
to qsdetfy, with her hasuis pressed together as if upon some 
treasure f It is phobbb of the ringlets with the stmn taken 
out of her.) 

VALBNTINB. And when I returned a week ago and saw Mias 
Phoebe, grown so tired>iooking and so poor— 

PHOBBB. The shock made you feel old, I know. 
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TALENTiMR. No, Miss Liwjr, but it filled me with a sudden 
passionate r^et that I had not gone down in that first engage- 
ment. They would have been very comfortably left. 

PHOEBE. Oh, sir J 

VALENTINE. I am not calling it love. 

PHOEBE. It was sweet and kind, but it was not love. 

VALENTINE. It is love now. 

PHOEBE. No, it is only pity. 

VALENTINE. It is love. 

PHOEBE (sAe stmles tremulously). You really mean Phoebe- 
tired, unattractive Phoebe, that woman whose girlhood is gone. 
Nay, in)^K)Ssible. 

VALENTINE {stoutfy). Phoebe of the fesdnating playful ways, 
whose ringlets were once as pretty as yours, ma’am. I have 
visited her in her home several times this week — ^you were 
always out — I thank you for that ! I was alone with her, and 
with fragrant memories of her. 

PHOEBE. Memories 1 Yes, that is the Phoebe you love, 
the bright girl of the past — ^not the schoolmistress in her old- 
maid’s cap. 

VALENTINE. There you wrong me, for I have discovered for 
myself that the schoolmistress in her old-maid’s cap is the noblest 
Miss Phoebe of them all. {If only he would go awey, and let 
MISS PHOEBE aj.) When I enlisted, I remember I compared 
her to a garden. I have often thought of that 

PHOEBE. ’Tis an old garden now. 

VALENTINE. The paths, ma’am, are better shaded. 

PHOEBE. The flowers have grown old-ftshioned. 

valentine. They smell the sweeter. Miss Liwy, do you 
think there is any ht^ for me ? 

PHOEBE. There was a man whmn Miss Phoebe loved — long 
ago. He did not love her. 

VALENTINE. Now here was a fool I 

PHOEBE. He kissed her once. 

VALENTINE. If Mus Phoebe sufiered him to do that she 
tluMi^t he loved her. 

PHOEBE. Yes, yes. {She has to ask Km the ten years old 
Do TOu apisiim that this makes her action in allow- 
ing it less reproienaible ? It has been such a pain to her ever 
since. 
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TAUHTtMi. How like Mm Phoebe I {Sttrnfy) But dat 
nan was A kneve. 

^ PHom. No) he was a good iian-~only a Uttle>>4iicon> 
sideiate. She bums now tlat he has even fiugotten that he 
did it I sufipose men are like that 1 

VAUimNi. No, Mm Liwy, men are not like that I am 
a very avetage man, but I thank God I am not like that 
PHona. It was you. 

VALBMTiNB a pousi). Did Mia Phoebe ay that I 
PHOBBB. Yes. 

TALBNTiNB. Thot it is title. 

(He is very grave and qsaet.) 

PHOBBB. It was raining and her &ce was wet You said 
you did it because her fiuie was wet 
VAtBNTiNB. I had quite forgotten. 

PHOBBB. But she remembei^ and how oftai do you diink 
the shameful memory has made her foce wet since f The fiioe 
you love, Captun Brown, you were the first to pve it pain. The 
tired eyes — how much lea tired they might be if th^ had never 
known you. You who are torturing me with every word, 
what have you done to Mia Phoebe ? You who think you can 
bring back the bloom to that fiided garden, and all the pretty 
urs and graces that fluttered round it once like little birds b^>re 
the nest it tom down— bring them back to her if you can, sir } 
it was you who took them away. 

VAuntTiNB. I vow I shall do my best m bring them back. 
(MxssmoxnnsJiaieslierhaJ.) Mia Liwy, with your hdp-— 
PHOBBB. Myhelp! I have not helped. Itriedto^oilhaQ. 
VALBMTiMB To Spoil it t You mean that you 

sought to flirt even with m& Ah, I knew you did. But that 
» nothing. 

PHOBBB. Oh, sir, if you could overlook it 
TAtBNTIMB. I da 

PHOBBB. And fiwget foese hateful balls. 

VAtBMnNB. Hai^ I Nay, I ahaU never odl them that 
Th^ have done eie too great a service. It was at the balk 
foat I fifll in love with Mia Phod>a 
HiOBBB. What can you mean? 

▼AUMixmb. She wm> was never at a ball I (CheeUitg im- 
t^kmurmufy.) But I must iwc tell you, it hurt yott 

t 
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9Hotw, Tdl mb 

▼AUiHnNB (gaify). Then on your own head be the bbuaa 
It ib you who have made me love her, Min Liwy. 
raoBBB. Sir i 

VAiBNTtNB. Yes, it is odd, and m veiy simple. You who 
to resembled her as she was 1 for an hour, ma’am, you bewitched 
me } yes, I confess it, but ’twas only for an hour. How lilce^ 
I cried at iint, but soon it was, how unlike. There was almost 
nothing she would have said that you said $ you did so much 
that she would have scorned to do. But I must not say these 
diingi to you 1 

PHOUL I ask it of you, Captain Brown 

VAtBMTiNB. Well I Miss Phoebe’s ‘ ladylikaiess,* on 
which she set such store that I used to make merry of the 
word — I gradually perceived that it is a woman’s most beauti- 
ful garment, and die casket which contains all the adorable 
qualities that go to the making of a perfect female. When 
Miss Liwy rolled her eyes — ah I 
(He steps apdi^tticaUy.) 

PHOBBB. Proceed, sir. 

VAunmNB. It but made me the more complacent that never 
in her life had Miss Phoebe beoi guilty of the slightest deviation 
fimn die strictest inv^ety. (She shudders.) I was always 
conceiving her in your place. Oh, it was monstrous unfiur to 
you. I stood loolting at you. Miss Liwy, and seeing in my 
miiid her and the pretty uiings she did, and you did not do } 
why, ma’am, dut is how 1 fdl in love with Mist Phoebe at 
dhebaUs. 

raoBBB. I thank you. 

VAtEHTiNB. Ma’am, tell me, do you think there is any hc^ 
fiirme? 

PHOBBB. i 

VAtBMTiMB. I shall go to her. * Miss Phoebe,’ I will say 
-~oh, ma’am, so reverendy — ‘ Mist Phoebe, my beautiful, most 
UsdaadUe of women, let me take care of you for ever moK .* 
(miss PHOBBB prVMM the werds te her heart and then drops 
them.) 

tBOKU. BeautifiiL La, Aunt I%oebe I 

VAUMUMB. ma'am, you may lau^ at a rouj^ acddier 
so Bwoh enaiBOured, bnt 'tb true, 'Marry me, Miss Phodie,' 
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I will njr, *atid 1 mil take fou back duae yean of 

hardships that have made your twqet qres too patient Instead 
ofgrowtng older you shall grew younger. We will travd back 
tog^er to pick up the many little joys and pleasures you had to 
pass by when you trod that thwny path alone* 

PHOBBB. Can’t be— can’t be. 

VAUNTiMB. Nay, Miss Phoebe has loved me ’Tis you 
have said it 

PHOBBe I did not mean to tdl 3^00. 

VALBNTiMe She will be my wife yet 
PHOBBB. Never. 

VALBNTiNB. You are Severe, Miss Li wy. But it is because 
you are partial to her, and I am happy of tlut 

PHOBBB (in growing horror ^ iursdf). I partial to her i I 
am laughing at both of you. Mbs Phoebe! La, that old thing I 
VALBNTINB (stem/jf). Silence I 

PHOBBB. I hate her and despise her. If you knew what 
the is 

(Ht stops her with a gesture.) 

VALBNTINB. I loiow what you are. 

PHOBBB. That paragon who has never been gwlty of the 
slightost deviation from the strictest propriety. 

VALBNTINB. Never. 

PHOBBB. That garden 

VALBNTINB. Miss Liwy, for shame. 

PHOBBB. Your garden has been destroyed, nr 1 the weeds 
have entered it, and all the flowers are choked. 

VALBNTINB. You frdse Woman, what do you mean ? 
PHOBBB. I will tdl you. (Bsst his eonfidetsu essoet her.) 
What fiuth you have in her. 

VALBNTINB As in toy God. Speak. 

PHOBBB. I cannot tell you. 

VALBNTINB. No, pu cannot 
PHOBBB. It is too horrible. 

VALBNTINB. You we too horrible. Is not that it i 
PHOBBB. Yes, that is it. 

(mm SUSAN has entered and tau]^ the last wards.) 

MBS SUSAN (thrmhug as from a earning Hew). Wl^t is too 
horriblel 

VALBNTINB. Ma^uii, I kave the tdling of it to her, if she 
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litre. And I devoutly hc^ dhote are the hst vrords I shafl ever 
tddroi to thia hdy. 

^fiir ims^mgMtMatHibalgm. miss bosam itStvtsail 
IS &mitnd ^ that miss raona is for over shassud.) 
suss STOAM {taUssg raoiBB in her arm). My love, my dear, 
what terriUe wing has he said to you 7 
VHOBBB (J»^ttU^ exmytfmg hat that she is bvei). Not 
terrible— g^ous I Susan, ’ds Phodbe he loves, ’ds me, not 
Liwy ! He loves me, he loves me I Me— Phod>e ! 

(miss stoan’s bosom swells. It is her great hour as usush 
as mom’s.) 



ACT IV 

THE BLUE AND WHITE ROOM 


Ir we could shut our eyes to the two sisters sitting here in woe, 
this would he, to the male eye at least, the identical blue and 
white room of ten years ago ; the same sun shining into it and 
playing iamiliarly with Miss Susan’s treasures. But the ladies 
are changed. It is not merely that Miss Phod>e has again 
donned her schoolmistress’s gown and hidden her curb under the 
cap. To see her thus once more, her real self, after the escapade 
of the ball, is not unpleasant, and the cap and gown do not ill 
become the quiet room. But she now turis guiltily from die 
sun that used to be her indmate, her fact b £awn, her fiwm 
condensed into the smallest space, and her hands lie trembling 
in her lap It is disquieting to note that any life there b in the 
room comes not fi'om her but from Miss Susan. If the house 
were to go on fire now it would be she who would have to carry 
out Miss Phodie. 

Whatever of import has happened »nce the ball, Pat^ 
knows it, and b enjoying it We see thb as she ushers in Mbs 
Willoughby. Note als^ with concern, diat at mention of die 
vbitor’s name the eyes of the sisters turn affiri^tedly, not to the 
door by which thdr old friend enters, but to the clo^ door of 
the spare bed-chamber. Patty also rives it a meaning dbnce j 
dien the three look at each other, and two of diem bbu^ 

suss WILLOUGHBY {tht fourth to look oi tho J$or), I am just 
run across, Susan, to inqube how Mbs Liwy does now. 

MBS 8U8AM. She b still voy poorly, Mary. 

MBS waLOUOHBY. I am SO unhaiqiy of diat I conceive 
it to be a nervous disorder i 

MBS lOSAM {iAmt too gSidif). Accompanied by trembliqg, 
fluttering^, and spasms. 

MBS wiuooGHBr. TheendtememsofdiehaR Youhave 
summoned the i^KHhecary at last, I trust, Phoebe ? 

(mbs FfioiBB, om to rooKify of dofmo^ tm tty nat^.) 
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MISS sosAN (ie the rescue). It » Liwy’s own wish that he 
diouU not be consulted. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY {feeJong len^gfy at the doer). May I go 
in to see her ? 

MISS susAH. I fiar not, Mary. She is almost asleep, and it 
is best not to disturb her. (Pee^g into the bedroom) Lie quite 
still, Liwy, my love, quite sdlL 

{Setnehotio tide makes patty sssile so hreadfy that she fistdt 
St adoisaUe to reAre. miss Willoughby Aghs, and frO“ 
ebues a small botsd from the folds of her cloak.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. This is a litde arrowroot, of which I 
hope Miss Liwy will be so obliging as to partake. 

MISS SUSAN {fating the bowl). I thank you, Mary. 

PHOBBB {ashasned) Susan, we ought not 

MISS SUSAN {shamless). I will take it to her while it k still 
warm. 

(She goes hsto the bedroom, miss Willoughby gazes at 
MISS PHOBBB, who certainly shrinks. It has not escaped 
the notice of the visitor that miss phobbb has becom the 
more tindd of the sisters, and she has evolved an explanatim.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. Phoebe, has Capnun Brown been iq>- 
prised of Miss Liwy’s illness i 

PHOBBB (uncomfortably). I think not. Miss Willoughby. 

M|8S WILLOUGHBY (sorry for phobbb, and speaking very 
kmdfy). Is this right, Phoel^? You informed Fanny and 
Henrietta at the ball of his partiality for Liwy. My dear, it 
is hard for you, but have you any right to keep them apart ? 

phobbb (cSscovering onfy now what are the suspuims of her 
friends). Is that what you think I am doing, Miss Willoughby? 

MSS WILLOUGHBY. Such a mysterious illness (Sweetly) 
long ago, Phoebe, I once caused mudi unhapi»ness through 
foolwh jealousy. That is why I venture to hope that you will 
not be as I wi^ my dear. 

PHOBBB. I jerious of Liwy i 

BOSS WILLOUGHBY (with a Ugh), I thought as little the 
I refer to, but he thought otherwise. 

niOBBB. Indeed, Miss Willoughby, you wrong me;. 

^(But MISS WILLOUGHBY diet ntt eHthnefy betieve her, and 
there it a paute, so long a pause that lafortunatefy MW 
BUSAN thailti the hat left the heme.) 
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ims stniAN (pafSng iir). Is she gone i 

msB WILLOUGHBY (hurt). No> Susan, but I am going. 

MISS SUSAN {(^stressed). Mary I 

(Shr fmcws her eut, hut miss Willoughby mU net he 
eemferted, and there is a eeldsuss between them fer the rest 
efthe day, miss susan is net so abashed as she et^ to he. 
She returns^ and partakes with avidity of the arrewreet.) 

MISS SUSAN Phoebe, I am well aware that this is wrong of 
me, but Mary^s arrowroot is so delicious. The ladies ’^fingers 
and petticoat-tails those officers sent to Liwy, I ate them e&o ! 
(Onee on a time Ms would have anutsed miss phobbb» hut her 
sense of humour has gene. She is crying,) Phoebe, if you have 
such remorse you will weep yourself to death. 

PHOEBE, Oh, sister, were it not for you, how gladly would 
I go into a decline. 

miss SUSAN (after she has soothed phoebe a Htile), My dear, 
what is to be done about her i We cannot have her supposed 
to be here for ever. 

PHOEBE, We had to pretend that she was ill to keep her out 
of sight I and now we cannot say she has gone away, for the 
Misses Willoughby’s windows command our door, and they are 
always watching. 

miss SUSAN (feeping from the window). I see Fanny watch- 
ing now. I feel, Phoebe, as if Liwy really existed. 

PHOEBE (moumfidfy). We shall never be able to esteem 
ourselves a^n. 

miss SUSAN (yuho has in her the matings of a desperate erismnat). 
Phoebe, why not marry him i If only we could make him 
think that Liwy had gone home. Then he need never know. 

PHOEBE. Susan, you pain me. She who marries without 
.dlingaU-hers must ever be a’fel8c6ce. Tfaeyawhisawn 
words. 

(patty mttr$ 

PATTY. Captain Brown. 

PHOBBB {OartiHg up). I wrote to him, b^png him not to 
come. 

Mas 808AM Patty, lam aorry we are out 

{But YAtSMTiME hos iHtir$i in tim t« ktar h»r uturds.) 

YAUMTiNE (mP thut tku it tk$ rtm m whith ht h 

tttttmd « wit). I regrtt diat they me out, Patty, but I will 
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»wut thdur retam. (Tht astomhing mm mts m tht aUtmm 
ittUt uaa sutAK, hut paStgfy ipioret her fttseuee.) It ii not 
my with to detain you, Patty. 

(patty gus reluetamfyt and the sisters think haw Bke hhuy 
emd how delightftd it wotdi be ^ they vaere OiU the patterm 
propriety lu considers them.) 

PHOBBB (bravety). Captain Brown. 

VAUHTtMB (rising). You, Miss Phod)e. I hear Mua 
Lhrvy is ind^posed ? 

PHOBBB. ^e is<— very pooriy. 

▼AiBMnNB. But it is not that unpleasant girl I have oome 
to see, it » you. 

MBS SUSAN (sfuekty). How do you do i 

talbnunb (ignoring her). And I am haiq[>y, Mias Phoebe^ 
to find you alone. 

MBS SUSAN (appealingly). How do you do, sir ? 

PHOBBB. You know quite well, sir, that Susan is here; 

YALBNTiNB. Nay, ma’am, excuse me. I heard Mist Susan 
say she was gone out. Miss Susan is incapable of prevaricadon. 

MBS SUSAN (rismg — helpless). What am I to do i 

PHOBBB. Don’t go, Susan — ^*tis what he wants. 

YAUBNTiNB. I have her word that she is not present. 

MBS SUSAN. Oh dear. 

TALUtnNB. My fiuth in Miss Susan is afasdute. (At this 
she redret into the bedroom, and inmudiatefy his manner thamges. 
He takes stBS phobbb’s hands into Us own kmd ones.) You 
coward. Miss Phoebe, to be afraid of Valentine Brown. 

PHOBBB. I wrote and b^ged you not to cnne. 

TAUiNTiNx. You implied as a lover, Mias Phodre, but 
study always as a firiend. 

PHOBBB. Oh yes, yes. 

TAUNTXNB. YOU told Miss Liwy that you loved me once; 
How carefully you bid it fiom me I 

PHOBBB (snore firmfy), A woman must never felL You 
wentaway to die great battles. I was left to fight in a htde one; 
Women mve a fiag to fly, Mr. Brown, as weu as men, and oU 
maidahaveafli^aswdiaswoinen. I tried to keep mine flyii^ 

YAUnmNB. But you ceased to care for me. (Tmderfy) I 
dale ode your love no mor^ but 1 sdll aak you to put yeuradf 
iniB )day keeping. Miss Phodie, let me take care tA you. 
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PHOB8B. It caiuwt be. 

VALBNTiMB. This weaiT teaching I Let me dose your 
school. 

FHOiBS. Please, sir. 

▼AUtNTiNB. If not for your own sake, I ask you. Miss 
Phoebe, to do it ibr mine. In memory of the thoughtless 
recruit who went off laughing to the wars. They say ladies 
cannot quite forget the man who has used them ill { Miss 
Phoebe, do it for me because I used you ilL 
PHOBBB. I beg you — no more. 

VALBMTiNB {motrftdly). There, it is all ended. Miss 
Phoebe, here is my hand on it 
PHOBBB. What will you do now i 
▼ALBNTiMB, I also must work. I will become a physicnn 
again, with some dnb old housekeeper to nq;lect me and the 
house. Do you foresee the cobwebs gathering and gathering. 
Miss Phodie i 
PHOBBB. Oh, sir I 

VAtBMTiNB. You shall yet see me in Quality Street, wearing 
my Stack all awry. 

PHOBBB. Oh, oh ! 

VALBNTiNB. And with snuff upon my sleeve. 

PHOBBB. Sir, sir ! 

VALBNTINB. No skulker, ma’am, I hope^ but gradually 
turning into a ^tunpy, crusty, bottle-nosed dd bachdOT. 
PHOBBB. Oh, Mr. Brown 1 

VALBNTINB. And all because you will not walk across die 
street with me. 

PHOBBB Indeed, sir, you must marry— end I hi^ it may 
be some one who is really like a garden. 

VALBNTINB. I know but onc. That reminds mO) Miss 
Phoebe, of something I had forgot {He fndnus a p»ptr fi-am 
his pochtt.) Tis a trifle I have wrote about you. But I fear 
to trouble you. 

(phobbb’s hands go sut itnghtgfy frr it.) 

PHOBBB (rsasUt^;). ’Lines to a Certain Lady, who is 
Modesify unaware of her Resemblance to a Garden. Wrote 
by htf servant, V. B.’ 

(Ths hsmdy^ sfMs mnku hsr faltsr. Sht bsis s^) 
rsiU3mxtt(foithapufsfnds). There is mcoeofi^ ma’am. 
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raoBBi (readh^). 

The lilies are her pretty thoug^t^ 

Her shoulders are the may, 

Her smiles are all forget-me-nots. 

The path *$ her gtadous way. 

The roses that do line it are 
Her ftncies walking round, 
nris sweetly smelling lavender 
In which my lady ’s gowned. 

(soss PHOBBB has thought htrself strong, ha she is not alls 
to read such exqsdsste lines vnthout betrsying herself to a 
loves^s gaase.) 

▼ALBNTtMB (esieitedly). Miss Phod)e, when did you cease 
to care for me ? 

KfOBBB (retreating from Usn ha clinging to her poesn). You 
promised not to ask. 

VAUCNTiNB. I know not why you should. Miss Phod)e, but 
I bdieve you love me sdll I 

(mus phobbb has the terrified appearance of a deaected 
felon,) 

(miss sosan retsarm,) 

MISS SOSAN. You are talking so budly. 

VAtBNTiNB. Miss Susan, does she care for me still 7 
uns SOSAN (forgetting her pride of sex). Oh, sir, how could 
she help it I 

OAUMTiNB. Then by Gad, Miss Phoebe, you sludl many 
me though I have to car^ you in my arms to the church 
niOBBi. how can you 1 

(But MDS SOSAN pves her a look which mans thea H nsust 
he done ^ osdy to avoid such a sumdtd. It is at tins iso- 
opportune moment tisat um hbnbibtta and miss oanny 
are astnoteued.) 

UM HBNUBTTA. I think Miss Willoughby has already 
p ol l e d in. 

B«OBW (with a tittle tpirU). Yes, indeed. 

>1BIM SUSAN (a snatreu tf sarcasm). How is h&iy, Fanoj 7 
Sbst has not bem to see us for sevend minutes. 

low VAMNY (msewlua dotoaed). Maiy is to pardal to you, 

Saaui. 
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TAunrrmi. Vour servant Miss Henrietta, Miss Fanny. 

MISS FANNY. How do you do, sir ? 

MISS HBNXUTTA {msrfkify). And how do you find Miss 
Liwy, sir f 

YALBNTiNB. I have not seen her. Miss Henrietta. 

MSS HBNUiTTA. Indeed I 

MBS FANNY. Not even you ? 

TAUNTiNB. You Seem surprised ? 

MBS FANNY. Nay, sir, you must not say so ; but really, 
Phoebe I 

PHOBBX. Fanny, you presume I 

VALBNTtNB {ptoxlid). If one of you ladies would dei^ to 
enlighten me. To b^n with, what is Miss Liwy’s mabidy i 

MBS HBNUKTTA. He does not know ? Oh, Phoebe. 

VAUNTiNE. Ladies, have pity on a dull man, and explain. 

MBS FANNY {timdly). Please not to ask us to esqdaui. I 
fear we have already said more than was proper. Phoebe, 
foigive. 

(Ts CAPTAIN BROWN iKt but adds to tht n^sttrj, md ho 
looks to mom for efsSghtetsssutst.) 

PHOBBB (dosperatt). I understand, sir, there b a bdief that 
I keep Liwy in confinement because of your passion for her. 

VALXNTiNB. Mv passion for Mbs Liwy? Why, Mbs 
Fanny, I cannot abide her — nor she me. {Lookatg sssasfulfy 
at MBS PHOXBx) Furthermore, I am proud to tell you that 
thb b the lady whom I adore, 

MBS FANNY. Phodw ? 

YAitBNTiNB. Yes, ma’am. 

{Tht la£ts artf» a nutatat bu'tft of spttth, and the a^ 
^iid PHOBBB easaui rtfrtm from a mavtssusst tehieh, if 
eou^ited, wosdd be a estristj. Her pssmshssseitt follows 
frosapt^.) 

MBS KBNBiBTTA {frm htT heart). Phoebe, I am so happy 
*tb you. 

MBS FANNY. Dear Phoebe, I give you joy. Andyouaho^ 
sir. (mbs PHOBBB sessds her aster a yflamt of sasssttesnable vsta, 
and tstapts from the rtessi. It it sssott ill-bred ^ hr.) Mbs 
Susaii) I do not understand ! 

Man HRHiuBrrA, Is it that Mbs Liwy b an obstade i 

MBS SOSAM {uda kssom that there it no hope for her but m 
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I diink I hear Phoebe calling me— a tudden indupott* 
tioQ. Pny excuse me, Henrietta. {Sht gou.) 

mn HSNXXBTTA. We know not, sir, whether to offer 3 )Ou 
our fididtations P 

VAtaNTSKB (e^atmg). May I ask, ma’am, what you mean 
by an obstade P Is there some mj^tery about Mist Liwy P 

•uss HBKEiBTTA. So much SO, Mr, that we at one time 
thou^t she and Miss Phoebe were the same person. 

VAtXHTIKB. Pduw i 

mss BAMMY. Why will they admit no physician into her 
presenceP 

Mns HXMUBTTA. The blinds of her room are kq^ most 
aitfiitty drawn. 

toss YAHNY (pi/mOrvefy). We have never seen her, ar. 
Ndther Miss Susan nor Miss Phoebe will present her to us. 

VAUtMTtNB (mprtistd). Indeed. 

(mss HBMBIBTTA OhJ MISS FANNY, ttttottrageJ by his 
gfsstpetly, draw nearer the doer of the interesAng bed- 
ehamber. They falter. Any one who thinh, however, 
that th^ wetdd so far forget themsehes as to open the door 
assd peep m, has iso understand&ng of the laddes of QuaBty 
Street. They are, nevertheless, net perfect, for miss 
HBNltiBTTA knocks OH the door.) 

MSM HBmuBTTA. How do you find yourself dear Miss 

(There is no answer. It is esa pride to record that they 
emu away without even touclmg the handle. They look 
esppea&n^atCAOTASxi avLOonSywhesefacehasgsowngravt.) 

YAUmxNB. I think, ladies, as a phyridan— 

(He walks istU the kedreom. Th^ fed an ignoble dratsnng 
tefrUow hm, but do not yeld to it. fHun he returm hat 
feue it mscnstable.) 

mm HBMBIBTTA. Is she Very pooriy, sir P 

YALBMTIMB. Ha. 

mm FANNY. We did not hear you addrem her. 

FAunrnMB. She it not awake, ma’am. 

MMa HBNBiBTBA. It is provoking. 

um FANNY (ttemfy fust). They informed. Mary that ahe 

Mi iii lf y ff . 

fnummin. It i» not a serious illness I think) ma’am. 
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With the permnsion of Mias Phoehe and Miss Suaan I will make 
more acquaint with her disorder pretendy. (ffe is 
dturous i» be eime.) But we must not talk lest we wsturh her. 
mss FANNY. You Suggest our rettrin^ sir i 
YALBNTiNi. Nay, Mm Fanny“— -- 
mss FANNY. You are very obliging j but I think, Hen- 
rietta—— 

MOSS HBNRiBTTA {rittHg). Yes, Fanny. 

(No dmtbt they are the mere reaefy te depart that they mA 
to hiferm unss willovohby at enee ef these strange debg^. 
At they g»t mss susan and suss fhobbb retiim, emd the 
ad&etat are lets daborate than usual. Neither vidters nor 
hestesses gsdte know what to say. miss sosan is ttterely 
relieved te see them leave^ but miss fhobbb has read tetue- 
thing in their manner that mates her meay.) 

FHOBBB. Why have they drafted so hurriedly, sir ? They 
— th^ ^ not go in to see Liwy i 
VAtBNTINB. No. 

{She reads danger in Ids face.) 
f HOBBB. Why do you look at me so sttangely f 
YALBNTiNB {somewhot stem). Miss Phoeb^ I desire to see 
Miss Liwy. 

FHOBBB. Inqxjssible. 

YALBNTINB. Why impossible? Th^ tdl me stnu^ 
stories about no one’s seeing her. Miss Phod>e,lvnll not leave 
this house until I have seen her. 

FHOBBB. You cannot. (But he it very determined, and the 
it afredd ef him.) Will you excuse me, sir, while I talk with 
Susan behind die door i 

(The sittert go guiltify into the bedroom, and caftain 
BBOWN q^sr tome hesitation rinp for fatty.) 

YALBNTINB. Patty, come here. I^y is this trick being 
^yed upon me ? 

FATTY (fOfdl ail her witt abmst her). Trick, sir ! Who 
would dare? 

YAUMTiNB. I know, Pktty, that Mias Phoebe has been 
Miv Liwy all ttw time. 

FATTY. 1 give in ! 

TALBimNB. Why has she done tins? 

FATTY {beteetkm^). Are you hiq^ng^ sir ? 
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VAUNTiNS. I am verjr far from laughing. 

fATTt (fwnhig m him). *Twas you that all bjraot 
fcnowit^ her in die white gown. 

yAUMTiNS. Why has this decepdon been lcq>t up so long ? 

FATTY. Because you would not see through it. Oh, die 
wkked denaeness. She thought you were infiituate with Miss 
Liwy because she was young and silly. 

VAUtNTiNB. It is in&mous. 

FATTY. I will not have you call her names. Twas all 
idayfiil innocence at first, and now she is so feared of you she is 
woqiing her soul to death, and all I do I cannot rouse her. * I 
ha’ a foQower in the kitchen, ma’am,’ says I, to infuriate her. 
’Give him a gjass of cowslip wine,’ says die, like a gentle 
lamb. And ill she can afford it, you having lost their money 
for them. 

VAUNTiKB. What is that i On the contrary, all the money 
they have, Patty, they owe to my having invest^ it for them. 

FATTY. That is the money diey lost. 

VALBHTiNB. You are sure of t^t f 

PATTY. I can swear to it. 

VAunmiiB. Decdved me about diat alsa Good God } 
but why? 

PATTY. I think she was fared you would offer to her out 
of {Hty. She said somethii^ to Miss Susan about keeping a fiag 
flying. What she meant I know not (Bta he hmos, and he 
turns avoeq his fate.) Are you laughing, sir ? 

VALBMTiHB. No, PatQr, I am not lau^ng. Why do thqr 
Mot aay Miss Liwy has gone home ? It would save them a 
worU of trouble. 

FATTY. The Misses Willou^by and Miss Houietta— 
diqr watch the house all day. They would say she cannot be 
gane, lor we did not see her go. 

YAtBimNB (enS^etui at last). I see I 

FATTY. And Miss Phodie and Miss Susan wring iheir 
hamlt, fSor th^ are fared Miss Liwy is bedridden here Sm all 
time, {Kew Us sense ^ hunuur asserts itself.) Thank ^ 
Loni^ yw 're hughing I 

\dt this he Unighs the mere, and it is a gey captain bbown 
m ttdsm SSBS sosan epetu the beivom deer. TUs 
ie^eiteumumu teeft^effht te note thethangein Urn.) 
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Kitt imAM. I «m happy to uiform you, dr, that Uwy finds 
hersdf much improved. 

VAtBNTiMB {hming). It is joy to me to hear it 
MISS ttsAM. She is coming in to tee you. 

PATTY {aghatt). Oh} ma’am ! 

VALBNTtHs(^««i«Mtg' AM patty). I shall be hafq^ to tee the 
poor invalid. 

PATTY. Ma’am ! 

{But toss SUSAN, ieSetmg that u far aO it uutt, hat 
ntumtd ta tht Mrthambtr. captain bkown huttwt 
a qmxmal ^mct upm the maid.) 

VAtBNTiNB. ^ away, Patty. Anon I may claim a service 
of you, but for the present, go. 

PATTY. But — but 

VALBNTiNB. Retire, woman. 

(She has Up, and he prepares hit fate for the receptsen ef 
the mvaSd. phobbb tomes in vnthout her tap, the ringlets 
showing again. She wears a dressing jatket and it tup~ 
parted by toss susan.) 

YALBNTiNB (grovefy). Your servant, Mist Liwy. 

PHOBBB (weaUy). How cb you do i 
YALBNTINB. AUow me, Miss Susan. 

(He takes miss susan’s ^te ; but after an exjuisite 
moment miss phobbb breaks awty from him, fee&ig thsst 
tht is n^ wortly of tuth bUst.) 
phobbb. No, no, I—I can walk alone— see. 

{She retSttet t^on the toutk) 
mss SUSAN. How do you think die is looking ? 

{He nukes a professional emnmnatioH of the pts^ent, and 
they art very ashamed to dtttivt him, but net so ashamed 
that th^ must tonfett.) 

What do you think i 

YALBNTINB {toleomfy). She will recover. May I say, 
ma’am, it sur|Hises me diat any one should tee much resem W a nc e 
between you and ymir Aunt Phoebe. MissPhodieisdeddedly 
dioiter and more diick-tet 
PHOBU (inCliMjr up). No, I am not 
YALBMTiNB. I Said Miss Phoebe, ma’am. (She retSuet.) 
But tdl nse, is not Miss Phoebe to join us ? 

PHOBBB. She hi^ you will excuse htf, dr. 
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Mm waAM t^oagutfy). Taking the oppoituni^ of airing the 
mom. 

TAUMTiNi. Ah, of course. 

Mxss SOSAN (epemng htdrom door and calling nundadonslfy. 
Captain Brown will excuse you, Phoebe. 

VAUtMTiNS. Certaiidy, Miss Sisan. WeI4 ma’am, I tiunk 
I could cure Miss Liwy if she is put unreservedly into my hands. 
MISS SUSAN {ftxth a dgh). I am sure you could. 

VALSMTiMK. Then you are my patient. Miss Liwy. 
V80SBB {curvoktly). *Twas but a passing indi^x)sition, I am 
almost quite recovered. 

VAtSMTiMB. Nay, you still require attention. Do you 
propose making a long stay in Quali^ Street, ma’am ? 

PHOBBB. I — I — I ho^ not It — it depends. 

MISS SUSAN {forgetting herself). Mary is ^e worst 
VALBNTiNB. I ask youT pudon ? 

PMOBBB. Aunt Susan, you are excited. 

VALBNTtNB. But you are quite right. Miss Liwy } home 
is the place for you. 

PHOBBB. Would that I could go I 
▼AtBNTtNB. You are going. 

PHOBBB. Yes — sooa 

TAUNTINB. Indeed, I have a ddig^tfiil surprise for you. 
Miss lAwy, you are going to-day. 

PHOBBB. To-day ? 

▼AtBNTtNB. Not merely to-day, but now. As it happens, 
carriage is standing idle at your A>or, and I am to take you in 
it to your homo— some twen^ miles if I remember. 

PHOBBB. You are to take me I 
. ▼AAXNTtNB. Nay, ’tis no trouble at all, and as your physician 
my mind is made up. Some wraps for her. Miss Susait 
SOBt SUBAN. But — but— - 
PHOBBB (m a fame). Sir, I decline to gOb 
▼AtBNTtNB. Come, Miss Liwy, mu are in my hamb. 
PlfiOBBB. I dedioft I am most determined. 

▼AtBNTtNB. You admit yourself that you are recovered. 
PHOBBB. I do not feel so well now. Aunt Susan 1 
IBM SUSAN. Sir — — ^ 

▼AUumub K fou Tvirii to consult Mist Ph o e b e * 
aaM SUBAN. 
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TAtiMTiMi. the wr^ Mist Sisan. 

raoBBB. Aunti^ don’t leave me. 

VAUMTtlii. What a reftactory patient it is. But reason 
with her. Mias Susan, and I «li*ll ask Miss Phoebe for some 
WflipSs 

FHOiBi. Sir 1 

(To their eonstematim he goes cheerily into the bedroom, 
Mi$s raoBBX saves herself instant flight, and nothing but 
mesmmc influence keeps mxss susan rooted to the blue and 
fvUte room. fFhen he returns he is loaded vnth wrapSy 
and still cheerfully animated, as if he had found nothing 
untoward in uvvY^s bedrchmber.) 

VALENTINS. I think these will do admirably. Miss Susan. 

MISS SUSAN. But Phoebe 

VALENTINE. If I swathe Miss Livvy in these 

MISS SUSAN Phoebe— 

VALENTINE. She is still busy airing the room {^he extra-- 
ordinary man goes to the couch as if unable to perceive that its late 
occupant has gone, and mxss susan watches him, fascinated,) 
Come, Miss Liwy, put these over you. Allow me — ^this one 
over your shoulders, sa Be so obliging as to lean on me. Be 
brave, ma*am, you cannot £dl — ^my arm is round you ; gently, 
gently. Miss Liwy \ ah, that is better \ we are doing fiimously \ 
come, come* G^-bye, Miss Susan, I will take every care 
of her. 

(He has gone, vnth the bundle on his arm, but miss susan 
does not wake up. Even the banging of the outer door is 
unaUe to rouse her. It is heard, however, by miss fhoebe, 
who steeds back into the room, her cap upon her head to give 
her courage.) 

FHOEBE. He is gone 1 (mxss susan’s rapt face alarms her.) 
Oh, Susan, was he as dreadful as that ? 

MXSS SUSAN (in tones saasatural to her), Phoebe, he knows alL 

FHOEBE. Yes, of course he knows all now. Sister, did his 
6ce change i Oh, Susan, what did be say ? 

MISS SUSAN. He said * Good-bye, Miss Susan.’ That was 
almost all he said 

FBOSBE. Did his em dash fire i 

MISS SUSAN. Phoe^ it was what he did Ho-4xe took 
Liwy with hint 
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FliOtBB. Susan, dear, don't say that You are not <&• 
traught, are you ? 

MttS SUSAN (tSt^gmg t» facts) He did s he wrapped her up 
inadiawl. 

raoBBB. Susan? You are Susan Thro8Be4 my love. You 
ranember me, don’t you ? Phoebe, your sister. I was Liwy 
abo, you know, Liwy 

MOSS SUSAN. He took Liwy with him. 

PHOBBB (ot toot) Oh, oh ! sister, who am I ? 

MBS SUSAN. You are Phod>e. 

PHOBBB. And who was Liwy ? 

uns SUSAN. You were. 

PHOBBB. Thank heaven. 

MISS SUSAN. But he took her away in the carriage. 

PHOBBB. Oh dear I {Sht hat fergoUtn her mm 
traublts netv.) Susan, you will soon be well again. Dear, let 
us occupy our minds. Shall we draw up the advertisement for 
the reopening of the school ? 

MISS SUSAN I do so hate the school. 

PHOBBB. Come, dear, come, sit down. Write, Susan. 
(IXetating) ‘The Misses Throssel have the pleasure to 
announce * 

mss SUSAN. Pleasure ! Oh, Phoebe. 

PHOBBB. ‘ That they will resume school on the 5 th of next 
month. Music, embroidery, the backboard, and all the ele> 
gandes of the mind. Latin — shall we say algebra ? ’ 

suss SUSAN. I refuse to write algebra. 

PHOBBB. —for bepnners. 

msssiHAN. Irefuse. There is only one thing I can write ( 
it writes itself in my head all day. ‘ Miss Susan Throssel pre* 
send her ctm^ments to the Misses Willou^by and Miss 
Henrietta TumbuU, and requests the honour of &eir presence at 
themiptialsof herrister Phorite and Captain Valentine Brawn.' 

PHOBBB. Susan i 

mss SUSAN. Phoebe 1 (J iaar is heard bangittg.) He has 
penuned ! 

PHOBBB. Oh crud, crud. Susan, I am so alanned. 

MISS BUSAN. I will &ce him. 

PHOBBB. Nsy,ifitftiustbe,I wilL 

(Bid when he eniert he it net very terrible.) 
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VALBHtiMB* Miss jPhoebe, it is not raining, but your iace is 
wet I wish always ko kiss you when your face is wet 
PHOEBE. Susan I 

PAiEHTXNE. Miss Liwy will never trouble you any more, 
Miss Susan. I have sent her home. 

MISS SUSAM. Oh, sir, how can you invent such a story for us 
VALENTINE. 1 did not I invented it for the Misses Wil* 
loughby and Miss Henrietta, who from their windows watched 
me put her into my carriage. Patty accompanies her, and in a 
few hours Patty will return alone. 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, he has got rid of Liwy I 
PHOEBE. Susan, his face hasn’t changed 1 
VALENTINE. Dear Phoebe Throssel, will you be Phoebe 
Brown i 

PHOEBE (jtavering). You know everything i And that I 
am not a garden i 

VALENTINE. I know eveiything, ma’am — except that 
PHOEBE (so very glad to be prim at the end). Sir, the dictates 
of my heart enjoin me to accept your too flattering offer. (He 
puts her cap in his pocket. He kisses her. Miss susan is about to 
steal away.) Oh, sir, Susan also, {fie Hsses miss susan also ; 
and here we bid them good-bye.) 
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AT LOAM HOUSE, MAYFAIR 

A MOMENT before the curtain rises, the Hon. Ernest Woolley 
drives up to the door of Loam House in May&ir. There is a 
happy smile on his pleasant, insignificant &ce, and this pre- 
sumably means that he is thinking of himself He is too busy 
over nothing, this man about town, to be always thinking of 
himself, but, on the other hand, he almost never thinks of any 
other person. Probably Ernestos great moment is when he 
wakes of a morning and realises that he really is Ernest, for we 
must all wish to be that which is our ideal. We can conceive 
him springing out of bed light-heartedly and waiting for his man 
to do the rest He is dressed in excellent taste, with just the 
little bit more which shows that he is not without a sense of 
humour : the dandiacal are often saved by carrying a smile at 
die whole thing in their spats, let us say. Ernest left Cam- 
bridge the other day, a member of the Athenaeum (which he 
woidd be sorry to have pu confound with a club in London of 
the same name). He is a bachelor, but not of arts, no mean 
epignunmadst (as you shall see), and a fiivourite of the ladies. 
He is almost a ^ebrlty in restaurants, where he dines frequently, 
returning to sup $ and during this last year he has probably paid 
as much in them for the privilege of handing his hat to an 
attendant as die rent of a working-man^s flat He complains 
bri^dy diat he is hard up, and ^t if somebody or other at 
Westminster does not look out the country will go to the dogs. 
He b no fool. He has the shrewdness to float with the current 
beause it b a kbour-saving process, but be has sufficient pluck 
to fight, if fig^t he must (a brief contest, for he would Soon be 
toppled over). He has a light nature, which would enable him 
to bob up cheerily in new conditions and return unaltered to the 
did ones. Hb sdfishness is hb most endearing quality. If he 
has hb way he will i^d hb life like a cat in pushing hb betters 
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out of the soft places, and until he is old he wUl be fondled in the 
process. 

\|Ie ^ves his hat to one footman and his cane to another, and 
mounts the great staircase unassisted and undirected. As a 
nephew of the house he need show no credentials even to 
Crichton, who is guarding a door above. 

It would not be good taste to describe Crichton, who is only 
a servant ; if to the scandal of all good houses he is to stand out 
as a figure in the play, he must do it on his own, as they say in 
the pantry and the boudoir. We are not going to hdp him. 
We have had misgivings ever since we found his name in the 
title, and we shall keep him out of his rights as long as we can. 
Even though we softened to him he would not be a hero in these 
clothes of servitude ; and he loves his clothes. How to get him 
out of them i It would require a cataclysm. To be an indoor 
servant at ail is to Crichton a badge of honour ; to be a butler 
at thirty is the realisation of his proudest ambitions. He is 
devotedly attached to his master, who, in his opinion, has but 
one fiiult, he is not sufficiently contemptuous of his inferiors. 
We are immediately to be introduced to this solitary foiling of 
a great English peer. 

This perlect butler, then, opens a door, and ushers Ernest 
into a certain room. At the same moment the curtain rises on 
riiis loom, and the play begins. 

It is one of several reception-rooms in Loam House, not the 
most magnificent but quite the softest ; and of a warm afternoon 
all that those who are anybody crave for is the softest. The 
huger rooms are magnificent and bare, carpetless, so that it is an 
accomidishment to keep one’s feet on ^em ; they are sometimes 
lent for charitable purposes ; they are also all in use on the night 
of a dinner-party, when you may find 3rourself alone in one, 
having taken a wrong turning ; or alone, save for two others 
who are within hailing distance. This room, however, is 
oomparativdy small and very soft. There are so many cushions 
in it that you wonder why, if you are an outsider and don’t know 
that it needs six cushions to make one foir head comfy. The 
couches themselves are cushions as huge as beds, and there is an 
art of sinking into them and of waiting to be helped out of them. 
There are several fomous paintings on the wal^ of which you 
may my * Jolly thing that,’ without loring csste as knowing too 
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nmch $ and in caaea there are glorioha miniaturea^ bet the 
daughters of the hoUljh cannot tell you of whom i * there is a 
catak^e somewhere.* There are a thousand or so of rosea'^ti 
basins^ several library noveLs, and a row of weekly illustrated 
newsfnpers lying against each other like fidlen soldiers. If any 
one disturbs this row Crichton seems to know of it from afiur 
and appears noiselessly and replaces the wanderer. One thing 
unexpected in such a room is a great arra^ of tea-things. Ernest 
sjpots them with a twinkle, and has hin epigram at once un- 
sheathed. He dallies, however, before delivering the thrust. 

BaNBST. I percdve, from the tea-cups, Crichton, that the 
great function is to take place here. 

« CRICHTON (with a respectful dgh). Yes, sir. 

BRNEST (ckuclding heartlesslff The servants* hail coming up 
to have tea in the drawing-room 1 (fFith terrible sarcasm) 
No wonder you look happy, Crichton. 

CRICHTON (under the kmfe). No, sir. 

BRNEST. Do you know, Crichton, I think that with an 
e£Port you might look even happier, (crichton smiles wanfy.) 
You don*t approve of his lord8hip*8 compelling his servants to be 
his equals-— once a month i 

CRICHTON. It is not for me, sir, to disapprove of his lord* 
shlp*$ Radical views. 

ERNEST. Certainly noL And, after all, it is only once a 
month that he is afiable to you. 

CRICHTON. On all other da 3 rs of the month, sir, his lord* 
ship's treatment of us is everything that could be desired. 

ERNEST. (Thisisthee^gram,) Tea-cups! Life, Crichton, 
is like a cup of tea i the more heartily we drink, the sooner we 
reach the dr^s. 

CRICHTON (eheAmtlyy Thank yaa^ sir. 

ERNEST (becoming cmfidentialt as toe de when we have need ^ 
an aify), Crichton, in case I should be asked tosay a few worn 
to the servants, 1 have strung together a little ^leech. (IBshassd 
sirens to his peeketJ) I was wondering where I should stand. 
(He tries various places and postures^ asid cemtet H rest leaser 
tng ever a high chair ^ whence, in dumb shew, he addresses a 
gathering, crichton, with the best intendens, gims hsm 
m te stand em, emd departs, happ^ smcenseiem that 
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BRHttT m mu du^ton hat Uekui iht futtteol aertst tht 

j rtm.) 

IteMlST {oidrttM^ att imapnary auAtmt, and eleartus 

thm at met). Sui^)08e you were all little fishes at the 
bottom of die sea 

(Ha it not ftdta tafitfieJ with hit potitim, thet^ tort that 
^ fault mutt Ut with the thatr far bang tu high, net luiHt 
him far being toe thort. cuchton’s tu^ettim tvat net 
ftrhapt a bad one after all. He Sftt the stools but hattify 
tatteealt k behind him an the entrance ef the ladies cathk- 
UNB and AGATHA, tloo daughtert ef the haute, cathbbimb 
is twenty, and aoatha two yeart younger. They are very 
fashienable young women w^ud, who ought wake up for a 
dance, but they are very lazy, catmbunb bang two years 
lazier than aoatha.) 

bbnbst (uneatity jocular, because he is eonceoRng the footstool). 
And how are my little friends to-day ? 

AOATHA (contriving to reach a settee). Don’t be silly, Ernest 
If you want to know how we are, we are dead. Even to think 
of entertaitutig the servants is so exhausting. 

CATHnuNB (subadsHg nearer the door). Besides which, we 
have had to decide what frocks to take with us on the yach^ and 
that is such a mental strain. 

BKMXST. You poor overworked things. (Evidently aoatha 
it Ut favourite, for he helps her to put her feet on the settee, while 
cathxuhb hat to Mspote of her own feet.) Rest your weary 
limbs. 

cathbunb (perhaps in revenp). But why have you a fbot- 
stotd in your mm i 

AOATHA. Yes i 

^ nttSST. Why i (BrilKantly ; but to be sure he has had 
^me to tUnk it out.) You see, as the servants are to be the 
gueitt I must be butler. I was praedting. This it a tny, 
dlMerve. 

(HU£t^ the feat stool as a trey, he nunces across the room 
hkeantuem^hedfe^man. The gods favour Um, for just 
hare tAor maeV astars, and he holds out the footstool to Im. ) 
TeS) my hdy i 

{lADT MAST it a beauttftd ereature of twenty-two, audit ef 
aneOuradhaiaturwhithitataHetthefiayandthaanvyof 
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her dsttr$. ff sht el^oset sh$ em nuh yw ttm m m- 
ttgmfieant thtfyeu ftelyou might be sioeft away with the 
trumi-brush. She seldom chooses, beteaue ef the troublt of 
freemsg herself as she dees it ; she is tissially ceestesst to shew 
that you merely tire her eyes. She often seems to he abeat 
tegete sleep in the ssuddle efa remark : there is gmte a long 
and anscieus passse, astd then she centinsus. Hie a deck that 
heatates, bored in the middle ef its strike.) 
lAVY MAKY (arching her brews). It is only you, Ernest 1 I 
thought there was some one here (and she also bestows herself on 
eusluosu). 

BRNIST (a little pigued, and deserting the feetsted). Had a 
very tiring day also, Mary ? 

LADY MARY (yowtong). Dreadfully. Been trying on en- 
gagement-rings all the morning. 

BRNBST (fc^ is as fend ef gossip as the eldest dub snember). 
What ’s that ? (To aoatha) Is it Brocklehunt t 
(The etsergetic aoatha nods.) 

You have ^ven your warm young heart to BrocI^ 7 

(lady MARY is itnperwetts to hit hsaaeur, but he cmtistsut 
bravely.) 

I don’t wish to fttigue you, Mary, by insisting on a verbal 
answer, but if, without straining yourself, you can sipiify Yes 
or No, won't you make the efibrt 7 

(She itsdeletafy flashes a ring on her mast important fitter, 
and he starts back mdedramaticcdly.) 

The ring ! Then I am too late, too late ] (Fixity lady 
MARY sternly. Hie a presecutitig eeunsd.) May 1 ask, Mary, 
does Brocky know 7 Of course, it was that terrible modier of 
his who pulled this throu^. Mother does everydiing for 
Brocky. Still, in the em of the law you will be, not her wife, 
but his, and, therefore, 1 hold that Brodqr ou^t to be informed. 
Now — '——* 

(He diseevert that their langsarous eyes heme demd.) 

If you girls are shamming sleep in the eaq)ectadon that 1 dudl 
awaken you in the manner beloved of ladies, abandon idl such 
Iwpea 

(CATHBRINB Otud AOATHA lotk tsp Wstiustt Speakutg.) 

LADY MARY (speaUng witimt leeti^ tf). You in^ieitinent 

hogt. 
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■RMirr {fagtrly phttUng autther/pigtatt frm his gm/tr). I 
kiMgir diat wn it, though I ilon’t Imw everything. Agatha, 
I W tMH young enough to know everydiing. 

(Ht h»ks haps^y frm. me U amthsTf bsa thes^h they try 
ia gratp^ Ms, his yiUumte baffles them.) 

AOATHA {his satrei aitairer). Ymng enough ? 

■RMauT {fnemraginffly). Don’t you see ? I’m not young 
enough to know everything. 

AOATHA. 1 ’m sure it ’s awfully clever, but it ’s so puzzling. 
iJUert CRICHTON rtshers in an athletic, pleasant-fated yeung 
eUrgyman, mr. tmhbrnx, who greets the cmpany.) 
CAiHRUMS. Ernest, wj it to Mr. Treheme. 

RRNiST. Look here, Treheme, I ’m not young enough to 
know everything. 

TRIHRRNX. How do you mean, Ernest f 
RRMIST (a little nettled), I mean what I say. 

IAJ>Y MARY. Say it i^un $ say it mcue slowly. 
soMwar. I ’m — not — young— enough — — ^know— every- 
thing. 

TRRHIRNR. I see. What you really mean, my boy, is that 
you are not dd enough to know everything. 

RRNIST. No, I c^’t 
TRiHiRNi. I assure you that ’s it 
tAOY MARY. Of course it is. 

CATHRRiNi. Yes, Ernest, that ’s it 

(IRNIST, hs desperatim, appeals to crichton.) 

IRNBST. I am not young enough, Crichton, to know 
everydiing. 

{It is an anaams moment, htst a steile is at lengyk extorted 
from CRICHTON as with a cerkstrew,) 

CumTON. Thank you, OT. {Uegoes.) 

RRMIST {retievetl^ Ah, if you Im that Mow’s head, 
Tidierae, you would find something better to do with it than 
play cricki^ I hear you bowl with your head. 

nutaiRMR {witih proper hststulity), I *m afimd cricket » aH 
I’m good for, Ernest 

CAIHRUNR (itiha Msshs he has a heastenly tsose). Indeed, it 
iitt^t You are sute to get on, Mr. Treheme. 
tmitUMMi. Thank you. Lady Cadierine. 

CATHliiMR. But it was the bislK^ who told me so. Hi 
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said a clergyman who breaks both ways is sure to get on in 
Eng^ancL ^ 

TKiuaRMai. I ’m jcdly gbuL 

(TAr masttr of the house toms h, eceoss^anied iy tou> 
HtOCKLBHtTRST. The BAKL OT LOAU is a VHsbtsurt a 
fhUanthsrefist, end e peer of advanced ideas. As a 
vndemer he is at least able to interfere in the domestie cms - 
eems of his house — to rumsnage in the drawers^ so to speak, 
for lomeh he has felt an itching all Ids blasneless Ufe ; his 
pWenthro^ has opened qtdte a number of other drawers to 
hm ; end hsadvamed ideas have Mown out his figure. He 
takes hi all the weightiest monthly renews, and prefers those 
that are uncut, became he perhaps never looks better than 
when cutting them i but he does siot read them, assd save for 
the cutting it wotdd stdt him as well merely to take in the 
covers. He writes letters to the papers, which are printed 
in a type to scale with hisnself, and he is very jealom of those 
other correspondetsts who get his type. Let laws and Uarss- 
ing, art and commerce cUe, but leave the big type to an 
isstellecttud aristocracy. He is really the r formed House 
of Lords winch vdll cossu some doy. 

Toung LOKD BROCKLBHUitST is nothing save for his rank. 
You cotdd pick Urn tsp by the hassdful asty day in Picca£lfy 
or Holbom, bstying socks — or stUing them.) 

Lonn LOAM (expansivefy). You are here, Ernest. Feeling 
fit ibr the voyage, Treheme ? 

TRBHBRNB. Looking fi>rward to it enormously. 

LORD LOAM. That ’s rkht. {He chases Us children abosst 
as if they were cUckens.) Now thet^ Mary, up and dmn^, up 
and doing, Timewehadtheservantsin. They enjoy it so much. 

LADY MARY. They hate it. 

LORD LOAM. Mary, to your duties. {Assd he pomtt sever Ay 
to the ttortaide.) 

RRNBST {tssmUmg). Congratulations, Brocky. 

LORD BROCKLitiORBT (tuAs detosts honosor). Thanlcs. 

ERHBST. Mother pleased i 

ijon»9KXKiKiMHimT{wiAsoSgnity). Mother is very ^eased. 

IRNBST. That *s go(^. Do you go on the yacht with us ? 

LORO HiocKLBHttrRST. Sorry I can’t Arid look her^ 
Ernest, I will war be called Brocky. 
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jmNWT. Mother ^n*t like it i 

JiORD BROCKtBHiJitST. She does not (Hr leaves brmsst, 
vAe forgives him and begins to thinb about his speech, cuchton 
enters.) 

LORD tOAM (^spealdng as me man to another) We are quite 
readjr, Crichton, (crichton is ^stressed.) 

tADY MARY Uorcasticolly). How Crichton enjoys it ! 
tORD tOAM Ifrowning). He is the only one who doesn*t { 
pdful creature. 

CRICHTON (shuddering under his lord's Aspleasure). I can’t 
help b«ng a Conservative, my lord. 

IX>RD &OAM. Be a man, Crichton. You are the same flesh 
and blood as myself. 

CRICHTON (in pain). Oh, my lord 1 

LORD LOAM (shoT^y). Show them in } and, by the way, 
were not all here last dme. 

CRICHTON. All, my lord, excqpt the merest trifles. 

LORD LOAM. It must be every one. (Lowering) And re- 
member this, Crichton, for the dme being you are my equal. 
(Testily) I shall soon show you whether you are not my equal. 
Do as you are told. 

(CRICHTON departs to obey, and Ms lordsKp is new a general. 
He has sw pity for his daughters, and uses a terrible threat.) 
And ^rls, rememha*, no condescension. The first who con- 
descends redtes. (Thtr sends them scurrying to their labours.) 
By die way, Brocklehurst, can you do anything 1 
LORD BROCKLBHORST. How do you mean T 
LORD LOAM. CoM you do anyming — ^with a penny or a 
handkerchief, make them disappear, fi>r instance i 
LORD RROCRLSHDRST. Good heavois, no. 

LORD LOAM. It ’s a pity. Eveiy one in our posidon ot^t 
to be able to do SMOediing. Ernest, I shall probably ask you to 
•ayafew-wtoxb} something bright and qiarkling. 

RRNBST. But, my dear unde, I have prqMured nothing 
LORD LOAM. Anyduii|; impromptu will do. 

RRNRST. Oh — well — if uiydiit^ strikes me. 

(Hr taseeteMatieusly gets the fo^stoelissto podtim behind the 
chair, oucnton s^eajppears to announa the guests, ^ 
wohem the frst is tJu housekeeper. They Amid he welL 
senmered. Hetlnng fiardealy pleate.) 
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CRICHTON (reJuetantfy). Mrs. Perldns. 

LORD LOAM (ikoHiig hotub). Very delighted, Mn. Perkins. 
Muy, our friend, Mrs. Perkins. 

LADY MARY. How do vou do, Mfs. Perlons 1 Won’t you 
sit here 7 

LORD LOAM (threotemngly). Agatha I 

AGATHA (Justify). How do YOU do ? Won’t you sit down 7 

LORD LOAM (sHtreiusing), Lord Brockleuurst — ^my valued 
friend, Mrs. Perkins. 

(lord brocklbhurst hews and tscapes. He has to fail 
back on brnest.) 

LORD brocklbhurst. For heaven’s sake, Ernest, ikm’t 
leave me for a moment j this sort of thing is utteiiy (q^xjsed 
to all my principles. 

BRNBST (airify). You stick to me, Brocky, and 1 ’ll pull you 
through. 

CRICHTON. Monneur Fleuiy. 

BRNBST. The chef. 

LORD LOAM (shaJdng hands with the thef). Very charmed n> 
see )rou. Monsieur Fleury. 

rLBukv. Thank you very much. 

(fleury bows to AGATHA, who ts not effusive.) 

LORO LOAM fyuarningfy). Agatha — ^recitation 1 

(She tosses her head, but inuneMately Jmds a seat and tea for 
M. FLEURY. TRBHBRNB oful BRNBST move about, making 
themselves amiable, lady mary is presiding at the tea- 
tray.) 

CRICHTON. Mr. RoUeston. 

LORD LOAM (shating hands with his valet). How do you do, 
Rolleston 7 

(CATHERINE looks after the wants of rolleston.) 

CRICHTON. Mr. Tompsett. 

(tomfsbtt, the coachman, is received with honours, from 
which he shrinks^ hit with qtdet dfynify.) 

CRICHTON. Miss Fisher. 

(This superb creature is no leu than lady Mary’s nuddy 
and even loro loam is a Sttle sservous.) 

LORO loam. This, is a pleasure. Miss Fisher. 

BRNBST (unabashed). If I mi^t venture^ Mm Fi^en— 
(and he takes her unto hisnsekf). 
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CRICHTON. Miss Simmons. 

LORD LOAM (to cathekine’s moiJ), You are always wd- 
come. Miss Simmons. 

ERNEST {perhaps to lanMe jealousy in miss fisher). At last 
we meet Won’t you sit down ? 

CRICHTON. Mademoiselle Jeanne. 

LORD LOAM. Charmed to see you, Mademoiselle Jeaime. 
{A place is fowtd for agatha’s snaid, and the scene is mm 
an ammated me ; hut still our host thinks his ^Is are not 
sufficiently sodalle. He frotvns m lady mart.) 

LADY MARY (in cdorm). Mr. Treheme, this is Fisher, my 
maid. 

LORD LOAM (sharply). Your what, Mary ? 

LADY MARY. My fKend. 

CRICHTON. Thomas. 

LORD LOAM. How do you do, Thomas ? 

(The prst footman pjves him a reluctant hand.) 

CRICHTON. John. 

LORD LOAM. How do you do, John 1 

(ERNEST ugns to LORO BROCKLEHURST, who hastens to him.) 
ERNEST (introducing). Brocklehurst, this is John. 1 think 
you have already met on the door-step. 

CRICHTON. Jane. 

(She comes, wrapping her hands miserably in her apron.) 
LORD LOAM (doggedly). Give me your hand, Jane. 
CRICHTON. Ghidys. 

ERNEST. How do you do, Gladys ? You know my unde ? 
LORD LOAM. Your hand, Gladys. 

(He bestows her m agatha.) 

CRICHTON. Tweeny. 

(She is a very humble and frighterud kitchen-maid, of whom 
we are to see more.) 

LORD LOAM. So happy to see you. 
nsHER. John, I saw pu talking to Lord Brocldehuist just 
now; introduce me. 

LORD BROCiCLBHtntST {who is really a second-rate john). 
Tlttt is an uncommon pretty g^ri ; if I must feed one of them, 
Ernest, that is die one. 

ifiut ERNEST tries to part him and fisher as thy are about 
to shake hands.) 
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ERNEST. No you don’t, it won’t do, Brocky, {To miss 
fisher) You are too pretty, my dear. Mother wouldn’t like 
it {Discovering tweeny) Here is something safer. Charm- 
ing girl, Brocky, dying to know you ; let me introduce you. 
Tweeny, Lord Brockl^urst — ^Lord Brocklehurst, Tweeny. 

(brocklehurst accepts his fate ; but he still has an eye for 
FISHER, and something may come of this.) 

LORD LOAM {severely). They are not all here, Crichton. 

CRICHTON {with a sigh). Odds and ends. 

(>/ stable-boy and a page are shown in, and for a moment 
no daughter of the house advances to them.) 

lord loam {with a roving eye on his children). Which is 
to recite ? 

{The last of the company are^ so to say, embraced.) 

LORD loam {to TOMPSETT, as they partake 0 ^ tea together). 
And how are all at home ? 

TOMPSETT. Fairish, my lord, if ’tis the horses you are 
inquiring for i 

LORD LOAM. No, no, the &mily. How ’s the baby i 

TOMPSETT. Blooming, your lordship. 

LORD LOAM. A very fine boy. I remember saying so when 
I saw him ; nice little fellow. 

TOMPSETT {not quite knowing whether to let it pass). Beg 
pardon, my lord, it ’s a girl. 

LORD LOAM. A girl ? Aha ! ha ! ha ! exactly what I 
said. 1 distinctly remember saying, If it ’s spared it will be 
a girl. 

(cRiCHTON now comes down.) 

LORD LOAM. Very delighted to see you, Crichton. 
(crichton has to shake hands.) 

Mary, you know Mr. Crichton i 

(He wanders off in search of other prey.) 

LADY MARY. Milk and sugar, Crichton ? 

crichton. I ’m ashamed to be seen talking to you, my lady. 

LADY MARY. To such a perfect servant as you all this must 
be most distasteful, (crichton is too respectful to answer.) 
Oh, please to speak, or 1 shall have to recite. You do hate it, 
don’t you ? 

crichton. It pains me, your ladyship. It disturbs the 
etiquette of the servants’ hall. After last month’s meeting the 

M 
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page-»boy, in a burst of equality, called me Crichton. He was 
dismissed. 

LADY MARY. I wonder — I really do — how you can remain 
with us. 

CRICHTON. I should have felt compelled to give notice, my 
lady, if the master had not had a seat in the Upper House. I 
cling to that. 

LADY MARY. Do go on Speaking. Tell me, what did 
Mr. Ernest mean by saying he was not young enough to know 
everything ? 

CRICHTON. I have no idea, my lady. 

LADY MARY. But you laughed. 

CRICHTON. My lady, he is the second son of a peer. 

LADY MARY. Very proper sentiments. You are a good 
soul, Crichton. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (desperately to tweeny). And now 
tell me, have you been to the Opera ? What sort of weather 
have you been having in the kitchen ? (tweeny gurgles.) 
For Heaven’s sake, woman, be articulate. 

CRICHTON (still talking to lady mary). No, my lady ; his 
lordship may compel us to be equal upstairs, but there will never 
be equality in the servants’ halL 

LORD loam (overhearing this). What ’s that ? No equal- 
ity ? Can’t you see, Crichton, that our divisions into classes are 
artificial, that if we were to return to Nature, which is the 
aspiration of my life, all would be equal i 

CRICHTON. If I may make so bold as to contradict your 
lordship 

LORD LOAM (tvith an effort). Go on. 

CRICHTON. The divisions into classes, my lord, are not 
artificial. They are the natural outcome of a civilised society. 
(To LADY MARY) There must always be a master and servants 
in all civilised communities, my lady, for it is natural, and what<« 
ever is natural is right. 

LORD LOAM (tvinting). It is very unnatural for me to stand 
here and allow you to talk such nonsense. 

CRICHTON (eagerly). Yes, my lord, it is. That is what I 
have been striving to point out to your lordship. 

AGATHA (to Catherine). What is the matter with Fisher ? 
She is looking daggers. 
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CATHERINE, The tcdious creature ; some question of 
etiquette, I suppose. 

(She sails across to fisher. 

How are you, Fisher ? 

fisher (with a toss of her head). I am nothing, my lady, I 
am nothing at all. 

AGATHA. Oh dear, who says so ? 

fisher (affronted). His lordship has asked that kitchen 
wench to have a second cup of tea, 

CATHERINE. But why not ? 

FISHER. If it pleases his lordship to offer it to her before 
offering it to me 

AGATHA. So that Is tt. Do you want another cup of tea, 
Fisher ? 

FISHER. No, my lady — ^but my position — I should have 
been asked first 

AGATHA. Oh dear. 

(All this has taken some time, and by now the feeble appetites 
of the uncomfortable guests have been satiated. But they 
know there is still another ordeal to face — his lordsHp^s 
monthly speech. Every one awaits it with misgiving — the 
servants lest they should applaud, as last time, in the wrong 
place, and the daughters because he may be personal about 
them, as the time before, ernest is annoyed that there 
should be this speech at all when there is such a much better 
one coming, and bkocklehu^t foresees the degradation of 
the peerage. All are thinking of themselves alone save 
CRICHTON, who knows his master^s weakness, and fears he 
may stick in the naddle. lord loam, however, advances 
cheerfully to his doom. He sees Ernest’s stool, and artfully 
stands on it, to his nephew* s natural indignation. T he three 
ladies knit their lips, the servants look down their noses, 
and the address begins.) 

LORD loam. My friends, I am glad to see you all looking so 
happy. It used to be predicted by the scoffer that these meetings 
would prove distasteful to you. Are they distasteful ? I hear 
you laughing at the question. 

(He has not heard them, hut he hears them now, the watchful 
CRICHTON pving them a lead.) 

No harm in saying that among us to-day is one who was formerly 
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hostile to the movement, but who to-day has been won over. 
I refer to Lord Brocklehurst, who, I am sure, will presently say 
to me that if the charming lady now by his side has derived as 
much pleasure from his company as he has derived from hers, 
he will be more than satisfied. 

(y/// look at TWEENY, who trembles.) 

For the time being the artificial and unnatural — I say unnatural 
{glaring at crichton, who bows slightly) — ^barriers of society 
are swept away. Would that they could be swept away 
for ever. 

{The PAGE-BOY cheers^ and has the one moment of prominence 
in his life. He grows up^ marries and has children^ but is 
never really heard of again.) 

But that is entirely and utterly out of the question And now 
for a few months we are to be separated. As you know, my 
daughters and Mr. Ernest and Mr. Treherne are to accompany 
me on my yacht, on a voyage to distant parts of the earth. In 
less than forty-eight hours we shall be under weigh. 

(But /<7r Crichton’s eye the reckless page-boy would repeat 
his success.) 

Do not think our life on the yacht is to be one long idle holiday. 
My views on the excessive luxury of the day are well known, 
and what I preach I am resolved to practise. I have 
therefore decided that my daughters, instead of having one 
maid each as at present, shall on this voyage have but one 
maid between them. 

(Three maids rise ; also three mistresses.) 

CRICHTON. My lord I 

LORD LOAM. My mind is made up. 

ERNEST. I cordially agree. 

LORD loam. And now, my friends, I should like to think 
that there is some piece of advice I might give you, some 
thought, some noble saying over which you might ponder in 
my absence. In this connection I remember a proverb, which 
has had a great eif^t on my own life. I first heard it many 
ye^ ago. I have never forgotten it. It constantly cheers and 
guides me. That proverb is — ^that proverb was — ^the proverb 
I speak of 

(He grows pale and taps his forehead.) 

LADY MARY. Oh dear, I believe he has forgotten it 
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LORD LOAM {desperately). The proverb — that proverb to 
which I refer 

{Alas^ it has gone. The distress is general. He has not 
even the sense to sit down. He gropes for the proverb in the 
air. They try applause^ hut it is no help,) 

I have it now — {not he), 

LADY MARY {with confidence), Crichton. 

{He does not fail her. As qmetly as if he were in goloshes ^ 
mind as well as feet^ he dismisses the domestics ; they go 
according to precedence hut without servility^ and there 
must be no attempt at ‘ comic effect^ Then he signs to MR. 
TREHERNE^ and they conduct lord loam with dignity from 
the room. His hands are still catching flies ; he still mutters^ 
* The proverb — * ; but he continues^ owing to Crichton’s 
treatment^ to look every inch a peer. The ladies have now 
an opportunity to air their indignation.) 

LADY MARY. One iiiaid among three grown women ! 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Mary, I think I had better go. 
That dreadful kitchen-maid 

LADY MARY. I Can’t blame you, George. 

{He salutes her.) 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Your fethcr’s vicws are shocking to 
me, and I am glad I am not to be one of the party on the yacht. 
My respect for myself, Mary, my natural anxiety as to what 
mother will say. I shall see you, darling, before you sail. 

{He hows to the others and goes.) 

ERNEST. Selfish brute, only thinking of himself. What 
about my speech ? 

lady MARY. One maid among three of us. What’s to 
be done ? 

ERNEST. Pooh ! You must do for yourselves, that ’s all. 

LADY MARY, Do for ourselves. How can we know where 
our things are kept 1 

AGATHA. Are you aware that dresses button up the back ? 

CATHERINE. How are we to get into our shoes and be pre- 
pared for the carriage ? 

LADY MARY. Who is to put US to bed, and who is to get us 
up, and how shall we ever know it ’s morning if there is no one 
to pull up the blinds i 

(CRICHTON crosses on his way out.) 
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ERNEST. How is his lordship now ? 

CRICHTON. A little easier, sir. 

LADY MARY. Crichton, Send Fisher to me. {He goes,) 

ERNEST. I have no pity for you girls, I 

LADY MARY. Emest, go away, and don’t insult the broken- 
hearted. 

ERNEST. And uncommon glad I am to go. Ta-ta, all of 
you. He asked me to say a few words. I came here to say a 
few words, and I ’m not at all sure that I couldn’t bring an 
action against him. 

{He departs^ feeling that he has left a dart behind hint. 
The prls are alone with their tragic thoughts,) 

LADY MARY {become a mother to the younger ones at last). My 
poor sisters, come here. {They go to her doubtfully,) We must 
make this draw us closer together. I shall do my best to help 
you in every way. Just now I cannot think of myself at all. 

AGATHA. But how Unlike you, Mary. 

LADY MARY. It is my duty to protect my sisters. 

CATHERINE. I never knew her so sweet before, Agatha. 
{Cautiously) What do you propose to do, Mary f 

LADY MARY. I propose when we are on the yacht to lend 
Fisher to you when I don’t need her myself. 

AGATHA. Fisher ? 

LADY MARY {who has the most character of the three). Of 
course, as the eldest, 1 have decided that it is my maid we shall 
take with us. 

CATHERINE {speaking also for agatha.) Mary, you toad. 

AGATHA. Nothing on earth would induce Fisher to lift her 
hand for either me or Catherine. 

LADY MARY. I was afraid of it, Agatha. That is why I am 
90 sorry for you. 

{The further exchange of pleasantries is interrupted by the 
arrival of fisher.) 

LADY MARY. Fisher, you heard what his lordship said i 

FISHER. Yes, my lady. 

LADY MARY {coldfy^ though the others would have tried blandish- 
ment.) You have given me some satisfaction of late, Fisher, 
and to mark my approval I have decided that you shall be the 
maid who accompanies us. 

fisher {acidly). I thank you, my lady. 
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LADY MARY. That is all 5 you may go. 

FISHER {rapping it out). If you please, my lady, I wish to 
give notice. 

(CATHERINE and AGATHA gUam^ but LADY MARY is oj 
sterner stuff,) 

LADY MARY {taking Up a book). Oh, certainly — ^you may go. 

CATHERINE. But why, Fisher ? 

FISHER. I could not undertake, my lady, to wait upon three. 
W f don’t do it. {In an indignant outburst to lady mary.) Oh, 
my lady, to think that this affront 

lady MARY {looking Up), I thought I told you to go, Fisher. 
(fisher stands for a moment irresolute ; then goes. As 
soon as she has gone lady mary puts down her book and 
weeps. She is a pretty woman^ but this is the only pretty 
thing we have seen her do yet.) 

AGATHA {succinctly). Serves you right. 

(crichton comes.) 

CATHERINE. It will be Simmons after all. Send Simmons 
to me. 

CRICHTON {after hesitating). My lady, might I venture to 
speak ? 

CATHERINE. What is it ? 

CRICHTON. I happen to know, your ladyship, that Simmons 
desires to give notice for the same reason as Fisher. 

CATHERINE. Oh ! 

AGATHA {triumphant). Then, Catherine, we take Jeanne. 

CRICHTON. And Jeanne also, my lady. 

(lady MARY is readings indifferent though the heavens fall, 
but her sisters are not ashamed to show their despair to 
CRICHTON.) 

AGATHA. We can’t blame them. Could any maid who 
respected herself be got to wait upon three ? 

LADY MARY {yjuith languid interest). I suppose there are such 
persons, Crichton ? 

CRICHTON {guardedly). I have heard, my lady, that there 
are such. 

LADY MARY {a little desperate), Crichton, what ’s to be done ? 
We sail in two days ; could one be discovered in the time ? 

AGATHA {frankly a supplicant). Surely you can think of 
some one i 
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CRICHTON (after hesitating). There is in this establishment^ 
your Iad)^hip, a young woman 

LADY MARY. YeS ? 

CRICHTON. A young woman, on whom I have for some 
time cast an eye. 

CATHERINE (eagerly). Do you mean as a possible lady’s- 
maid i 

CRICHTON. I had thought of her, my lady, in another 
connection. 

LADY MARY. Ah ! 

CRICHTON. But I believe she is quite the young person you 
require. Perhaps if you could see her, my lady 

LADY MARY. I shall Certainly see her. Bring her to me. 
(He goes.) You two needn’t wait. 

CATHERINE. Needn’t we ? We see your little game, Mary. 

AGATHA. We shall certainly remain and have our two- 
thirds of her. 

(They sit there doggedly mtil crichton returns with 
TWEENY, who looks Scared.) 

CRICHTON This, my lady, is the young person. 

CATHERINE (frankly). Oh dear ! 

(It is evident that all three consider her quite unsmtable.) 

LADY MARY. Come here, girl. Don’t be afraid. 

(tweeny looks imploringly at her idol.) 

CRICHTON. Her appearance, my lady, is homely, and her 
manners, as you may have observed, deplorable, but she has a 
heart of gold. 

LADY MARY. What is your position downstairs i 

TWEENY (bobbing). I ’m a tweeny, your ladyship. 

CATHERINE. A what ? 

CRICHTON. A tweeny \ that is to say, my lady, she is not at 
present, strictly speaking, anything ; a between maid ; she helps 
the vegetable maid. It is she, my lady, who conveys the dishes 
from the one end of the kitchen table, where they are placed 
by the cook, to the other end, where they enter into the charge 
of Thomas and John. 

LADY MARY. I SCO. And you and Crichton are — ah-- 
keeping company ? 

(CRICHTON draws himself up.) 

TWEENY (aghast). A butler don’t keep company, my lady. 
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LADY MARY {indifferently). Does he not ? 

CRICHTON. No, your ladyship, we butlers may — {he makes 
a gesture with his arms) — ^but we do not keep company. 

AGATHA. I know what it is ; you are engaged ? 

(tweeny looks longingly at crichton.) 

CRICHTON. Certainly not, my lady. The utmost I can say 
at present is that I have cast a favourable eye. 

{Even this is much to tweeny.) 

LADY MARY. As you choose. But I am afraid, Crichton, 
she will not suit us. 

CRICHTON. My lady, beneath this simple exterior are con- 
cealed a very sweet nature and rare womanly gifts. 

AGATHA. Unfortunately, that is not what we want. 

CRICHTON. And it is she, my lady, who dresses the hair of 
the ladies’-maids for our evening meals. 

{The ladies are interested at last.) 

LADY MARY. She drcsscs Fisher’s hair I 

TWEENY. Yes, my lady, and I does them up when they goes 
to parties. 

CRICHTON {pained^ hut not scolding). Does I 

TWEENY. Doos. And it ’s me what alters your gowns to 
lit them. 

CRICHTON. What^wx% I 

TWEENY. Which alters. 

AGATHA. Mary i 

LADY MARY. I shall Certainly have her. 

CATHERINE. fFe shall certainly have her. Tweeny, we 
have decided to make a lady Vmaid of you. 

TWEENY. Oh lawks ! 

AGATHA. We arc doing this for you so that your position 
socially may be more nearly akin to that of Crichton. 

CRICHTON {gravely). It will undoubtedly increase the young 
person’s chances. 

LADY MARY. Then if I get a good character for you from 
Mrs. Perkins, she will make the necessary arrangements. 

{She resumes reading.) 

TWEENY {elated). My lady ! 

LADY MARY. By the way, I hope you are a good sailor. 

TWEENY {startled). You don’t mean, my lady, I ’m to go 
on the ship ? 
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LADY MARY. Certainly. 

TWEENY. But (To CRICHTON) You ain’t going, sir i 

CRICHTON. No. 

TWEENY (firm at iast). Then neither ain’t I 

AGATHA. You mUSt. 

TWEENY. Leave him ! Not me. 

LADY MARY. Girl, don’t be silly. Crichton will be— con- 
sidered in your wages. 

TWEENY. I ain’t going. 

CRICHTON. I feared this, my lady, 

TWEENY. Nothing ’ll budge me. 

LADY MARY. Leave the room. 

(CRICHTON shotvs TWEENY out With marked politeness.) 

AGATHA. Crichton, I think you might have shown more 
displeasure with her. 

CRICHTON (contrite). I was touched, my lady. I see, my 
lady, that to part from her would be a wrench to me, though I 
could not well say so in her presence, not having yet decided 
how far I shall go with her. 

(He is about to go when lord loam returns, fuming.) 

LORD LOAM. The ingratc I The smug ! The fop ! 

CATHERINE. What is it now, father ? 

LORD LOAM. That man of mine, RoIIeston, refuses to 
accompany us because you are to have but one maid. 

AGATHA. Hurrah ! 

LADY MARY (in better taste). Darling father, rather than 
you should lose RoIIeston, we will consent to take all the three 
of them. 

LORD LOAM. Pooh, nonsense ! Crichton, hnd me a valet 
who can do without three maids. 

CRICHTON. Yes, my lord. (Troubled) In the time — ^the 
more suitable the party, my lord, the less willing will he be to 
come without the — ^the usual perquisites. 

LORD LOAM. Any one will da 

CRICHTON (shocked). My lord ! 

LORD LOAM. The ingratc f the puppy I 

(agatha has an idea, and whispers to lady mary.) 

LADY MARY. I ask a fevour of a servant ? — ^never ! 

AGATHA. Then I will. Crichton, would it not be very 
distressing to you to let his lordship go, attended by a valet who 
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might prove unworthy ? It is only for three months ; don’t 

you think that you — ^you yourself — ^you 

{Ai CRICHTON sees what she wants he pulls Kmself up with 
noble^ offended dignity^ and %he is appalled,) 

I beg your pardon. 

{He hows stiffly.) 

CATHERINE {to CRICHTON). But think of the j oy to T weeny. 
(cRiCHTON is moved ^ hut he shakes his head.) 

LADY MARY {so much the cleverest). Crichton, do you think 
it safe to let the master you love go so far away without you 
while he has these dangerous views about equality ? 

(CRICHTON is profoundly stirred. After a struggle he goes 
to his master^ who has been pacing the room.) 

CRICHTON. My lord, I have found a man. 

LORD LOAM. Already ? Who is he ? 

(cRiCHTON presents himself with a gesture.) 

Yourself? 

CATHERINE. Father, how good of him. 

LORD LOAM {pleased^ hut thinBng it a small thin£). Un- 
common good. Thank you, Crichton. This helps me nicely 
out of a hole \ and how it will annoy Rolleston ! Come with 
me, and we shall tell him. Not that I think you have lowered 
yourself in any way. Come along. 

{Jie goeSy and crichton is to follow A/m, hut is stopped by 
AGATHA impulsively offering him her hand.) 

CRICHTON {yjoho is much shaken). My lady — a valet’s hand ! 

AGATHA. I had no idea you would feel it so deeply \ why 
did you do it ? 

(crichton is too respectful to reply.) 

LADY MARY {regarding him). Crichton, I am curious. I 
insist upon an answer. 

crichton. My lady, I am the son of a butler and a lady’s- 
maid — ^perhaps the happiest of all combinations ; and to me the 
most beautiful thing in the world is a haughty, aristocratic 
English house, with every one kept in his place. Though I 
were equal to your ladj^hip, where would be the pleasure to me ? 
It would be counterbalanced by the pain of feeling that Thomas 
and John were equal to me. 

CATHERINE. But father says if we were to return to 
Nature 
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CRICHTON. If we did, my lady, the first thing we should do 
would be to elect a head. Circumstances might alter ca^ ; 
the same person might not be master ; the same persons might 
not be servants. I can’t say as to that, nor should we have the 
deciding of it. Nature would decide for us. 

LADY MARY. You seem to have thought it all out carefully, 
Crichtoa 

CRICHTON. Yes, my lady. 

CATHERINE. And you have done this for us, Crichton, 
because you thought that — that father needed to be kept in 
his place f 

CRICHTON. I should prefer you to say, my lady, that I have 
done it for the house. 

AGATHA. Thank you, Crichton. Mary, be nicer to him. 
{But LADY MARY has begun to read again.) If there was any 
way in which we could show our gratitude ? 

CRICHTON. If I might venture, my lady, would you kindly 
show it by becoming more like Lady Mary ? That disdain is 
what we like from our superiors. Even so do we, the upper 
servants, disdain the lower servants, while they take it out of 
the odds and ends. 

{He goes, and they bury themselves in cushions.) 

AGATHA. Oh dear, what a tiring day. 

CATHERINE. I feel dead. Tuck in your feet, you selfish thing. 
(lady MARY is lying reading on another couch.) 

LADY MARY. I wonder what he meant by circumstances 
might alter cases. 

AGATHA {yawning). Don’t talk, Mary, I was nearly asleep. 

LADY MARY. I wonder what he meant by the same person 
might not be master, and the same persons might not be servants. 

CATHERINE. Do be quiet, Mary, and leave it to Nature { 
he said Nature would decide. 

LADY MARY I wonder 

{Bitt she does net wonder very rnueh. She would wonder 
mere if she knew what was coning. Her book slips un- 
regarded to the floor. The ladies are at rest until it is time 
to dress.) 



ACT n 

THE ISLAND 

Two months have elapsed, and the scene is a desert island in the 
Pacific, on which our adventurers have been wrecked. 

The curtain rises on a sea of bamboo, which shuts out all 
view save the foliage of palm trees and some gaunt rocks. 
Occasionally Crichton and Treherne come momentarily into 
sight, hacking and hewing the bamboo, through which they are 
making a clearing between the ladies and the shore ; and by and 
by, owing to their efforts, we shall have an unrestricted outlook 
on to a sullen sea that is at present hidden. Then we shall also 
be able to note a mast standing out of the water — all that is left, 
saving floating wreckage, of the ill-fated yacht the Bluebell. 
The beginnings of a hut will also be seen, with Crichton driving 
its walls into the ground or astride its roof of saplings, for at 
present he is doing more than one thing at a time. In a red 
shirt, with the ends of his sailor’s breeches thrust into wading- 
boots, he looks a man for the moment $ we suddenly remember 
some one’s saying — perhaps it was ourselves — that a cataclysm 
would be ne^ed to get him out of his servant’s clothes, and 
apparently it has been forthcoming. It is no longer beneath 
our dignity to cast an inquiring eye on his appearance. His 
features are not distinguished, but he has a strong jaw and green 
eyes, in which a yellow light burns that we have not seen before. 
His dark hair, hitherto so decorously sleek, has been ruflied this 
way and that by wind and weather, as if they were part of the 
cataclysm and wanted to help his chance. His muscles must be 
soft and flabby still, but though they shriek aloud to him to 
desist, he rains lusty blows with his axe, like one who has come 
upon the open for ^e first time in his life, and likes it. He is as 
yet for from bdng an expert woodsman — mark the blood on his 
hands at places where he has hit them instead of the tree j but 
note also that he does not waste time in banda^g them— he 
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rubs them in the earth and goes on. His fiice is still of the dis- 
creet pallor that befits a butler, and he carries the smaller logs as 
if they were a salver ; not in a day or a month will he shake oflF 
the badge of servitude, but without knowing it he has begun. 

But for the hatchets at work, and an occasional something 
horrible falling from a tree into the ladies’ laps, they hear nothing 
save the mournful surf breaking on a coral shore. 

They sit or recline huddled together against a rock, and they 
are fiirther from home, in every sense of the word, than ever 
before. Thirty-six hours ago, they were given three minutes 
in which to dress, without a maid, and reach the boats, and they 
have not made the best of that valuable time. None of them 
has boots, and had they known this prickly island they would have 
thought first of boots. They have a sufficiency of garments, 
but some of them were gifts dropped into the boat — Lady Mary’s 
tarpaulin coat and hat, for instance, and Catherine’s blue jersey 
and red cap, which certify that the two ladies were lately before 
the mast Agatha is too gay in Ernest’s dressing-gown, and 
clutches it to her person with both hands as if afraid that it may 
be claimed by its rightful owner. There are two pairs of bath 
slippers between the three of them, and their hair cries aloud 
and in vain for hairpins. 

By their side, on an inverted bucket, sits Ernest, clothed 
neatly in the garments of day and night, but, alas, bare-footed. 
He is the only cheerful member of this company of four, but his 
brightness is due less to a manly desire to succour the helpless 
than to his having been lately in the throes of composition, and 
to his modest satisfaction with the result. He reads to the 
ladies, and they listen, each with one scared eye to the things 
that foil from trees. 

ERNEST {who has written on the fly-leaf of the only look saved 
from the wreck). This is what I have written. ‘ Wrecked, 
wrecked, wrecked ! on an island in the Tropics, the following : 
the Hon. Ernest Woolley, the Rev. John Treherne, the Ladies, 
Mary, Catherine, and Agatha Lasenby, with two servants. 
We arc the sole survivors of Lord Loam’s steam yacht Bluebell^ 
which encountered a fearful gale in these seas, and soon became 
a total wreck* The crew behaved gallantly, putting us all into 
the first boat What became of them I cannot tell, but we. 
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after dreadful sufferings, and insufficiently clad, in whatever 
garments we could lay hold of in the dark * — 

LADY MARY. Please don’t describe our garments. 

ERNEST. — * succeeded in reaching this island, with the 
loss of only one of our party, namely. Lord Loam, who flung 
away his life in a gallant attempt to save a servant who had 
fallen overboard.’ 

{The ladies have wept long and sore for their father^ but 
there is something in tins last utterance that makes them 
look up.) 

AGATHA. But, Ernest, it was Crichton who jumped over* 
board trying to save father 

ERNEST {with the candour that is one of his most engaging 
qualities). Well, you know, it was rather silly of uncle to fling 
away his life by trying to get into the boat first ; and as this 
document may be printed in the English papers, it struck me, 
an English peer, you know 

LADY MARY {every inch an English peer*s daughter). Ernest, 
that is very thoughtftil of you. 

ERNEST {continuing^ well pleased). — ‘ By night the cries of 
wild cats and the hissing of snakes terrify us extremely ’ — {Tins 
does not satisfy him so well, and he makes a correctiony — * terrify 
the ladies extremely. Against these we have no weapons except 
one cutlass and a hatchet. A bucket washed ashore is at present 
our only comfortable seat ’ — 

LADY MARY {with some spirit). And Ernest is sitting on it 

ERNEST. H’sh ! Oh, do be quiet — ‘ To add to our 
horrors, night ftills suddenly in these parts, and it is then that 
savage animals begin to prowl and roar.’ 

LADY MARY. Have you said that vampire bats suck the 
blood from our toes as we sleep ? 

ERNEST. No, that’s all. I end up, ‘Rescue us or we 
perish. Rich reward. Signed Ernest Woolley, in command 
of our little party.’ This is written on a leaf taken out of a book 
of poems that Crichton found in his pocket. Fancy Crichton 
being a reader of poetry ! Now I shall put it into the bottle 
and fling it into the sea. 

{fie pushes the precious document into a soda-^water bottle^ 
and rams the cork home. At the same moment, and without 
effort, he gives birth to one of his most characteristic epigrams.) 
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The tide is going out, we mustn’t miss the post 

{They are so unhappy that they fail to grasp it, and a little 
petulantly he calls for crichton, ever his stand-by in the 
hour of epigram, crichton breaks through the under^ 
growth quickly^ tlunking the ladies are in danger,) 

CRICHTON. Anything wrong, sir ? 

ERNEST {yjoith fine confidence). The tide, Crichton, is a post- 
man who calls at our island twice a day for letters. 

CRICHTON {after a pause). Thank you, sir. 

{He returns to his labours^ however, without giving the 
smile which is the epigrammatist's right, and ernest is a 
little disappointed in him,) 

ERNEST. Poof Crichton ! I sometimes think he is losing 
his sense of humour. Come along, Agatha. 

{He helps his favourite up the rocks, and they disappear 
pngerly from view,) 

CATHERINE. How horribly still it is. 

LADY MARY {remembering some recent sounds). It is best 
when it is still. 

CATHERINE {drawing closer to her), Mary, I have heard 
that they are always very still just before they jump. 

LADY MARY. Don’t, {ji distinct choppmg is heard, and they 
are startled,) 

LADY MARY {controlling herself). It is only Crichton knock- 
ing down trees. 

CATHERINE {almost imploringly), Mary, let us go and stand 
beside him. 

LADY MARY {coldly), Lct a Servant see that I am afraid ! 

CATHERINE, Don’t, then ; but remember this, dear,^they 
often drop on one from above. 

{She moves away, nearer to ' the friendly sound of the axe, 
and LADY MARY iV left alone. She is the most courageous 
of them as well as the haughtiest, but when something she 
had thought to be a stick glides toward her, she forgets her 
dignity and screams,) 

LADY MARY {calling), Crichton, Crichton ! 

{It must have been treherne who was tree-felling, for 
CRICHTON comes to her from the hut, drawing his 
cutlass,) 

CRICHTON {anxious). Did you call, my lady i » 
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LADY MARY {her Self again ^ now that he is there). I ! Why 
should I ? 

CRICHTON. I made a mistake, your ladyship. {Hesitating) 
If you are afraid of being alone, my lady 

LADY MARY. Afraid ! Certainly not. {Doggedly) You 
may go. 

{But she does not complain when he remains within eyesight 
cutting the bamboo. It is heavy work, and she watches 
him silently.) 

LADY MARY. I wish, Crichton, you could work without 
getting so hot. 

CRICHTON {mopping his face). I wish I could, my lady. 

{He continues his labours.) 

LADY MARY {faking off her oilskins). It makes me hot to look 
at you. 

CRICHTON. It almost makes me cool to look at your lady- 
ship. 

LADY MARY {who perhaps thinks he is presuming). Anything 
I can do for you in that way, Crichton, I shall do with pleasure. 

CRICHTON {qmte humbly). Thank you, my lady. 

{By this time most of the bamboo has been cut, and the shore 
and sea are visible, except where they are hidden by the half 
completed hut. The mast rising solitary from the water 
adds to the desolation of the scene, and at last tears run down 
LADY Mary’s face.) 

CRICHTON. Don’t give way, my lady, things might be worse. 

LADY MARY. My poor feither ! 

CRICHTON. If I could have given my life for his 

LADY MARY. You did all a man could do. Indeed I thank 
you, Crichton, {ff^ith some admiration and more wonder) 
You are a man. 

CRICHTON. Thank you, my lady. 

LADY MARY. But it IS all SO awful. Crichton, is there any 
hope of a ship coming i 

CRICHTON {after hesitation). Of course there is, my lady. 

LADY MARY {facing him bravely). Don’t treat me as a child. 
I have got to know the worst, and to face it. Crichton, the 
truth. 

CRICHTON {reluctantly). We were driven out of our course, 
my lady ; I fear far from the track of commerce. 
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LADY MARY. Thank you 5 I understand. 

{For a moment^ however ^ she breaks down. Then she 
clenches her hands and stands erect) 

CRICHTON {watching her^ and forgetting perhaps for the moment 
that they are not just a man and woman). You Ve a good pluckt 
’un, my lady. 

LADY MARY {falling into the same error). I shall try to be. 
{Extricating herself) Crichton, you presume ! 

CRICHTON. I beg your lad3rship’s pardon ; but you are. 
{She smiles^ as tf it were a comfort to be told this even by 
CRICHTON.) 

And until a ship comes we are three men who are going to do 
our best for you ladies. 

LADY MARY {with a curl of the lip). Mr. Ernest does no 
work. 

CRICHTON {cheerily). But he will, my lady. 

LADY MARY, I doubt it. 

CRICHTON {confidently^ but perhaps thoughtlessly). No work 
— ^no dinner — ^will make a great change in Mr. Ernest. 

LADY MARY. No work — HO dinner. When did you invent 
that rule, Crichton ? 

CRICHTON {loaded with bamboo). I didn’t invent it, my lady. 
I seem to see it growing all over the island. 

LADY MARY {disquieted), Crichton, your manner strikes me 
as curious. 

CRICHTON {pained). I hope not, your ladyship. 

LADY MARY {determined to have it out with him). You are 
not impl3ring anything so unnatural, I hope, as that if I and my 
sisters don’t work there will be no dinner for us ? 

CRICHTON {brightly). If it is unnatural, my lady, that is the 
end of it. 

LADY MARY. If? Now I understand. The perfect servant 
at hcHne holds that we are all equal now. I see. 

CRICHTON {wounded to the qtack). My lady, can you think 
me so inconsistent ? 

LADY MARY. That is it. 

CRICHTON {earnestly). My lady, I disbelieved in equality at 
home because it was against nature, and for that same reason I 
as utterly disbelieve in it on an island. 

LADY MARY {relieved by his obvious sincerity). I apologise. 
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CRICHTON (continuing unfortunately). There must always, 
my kdy, be one to command and others to obey. 

LADY MARY (satisfied). One to command, others to obey. 
Y es. (Then suddenly she realises that there may be a dire meaning 
in his confident words.) Crichton ! 

CRICHTON (who has intended no dire meaning). What is it, 
my lady ? 

(But she only stares into hk face and then hurries from him. 
Left alone he is puzzled^ hut being a practical man he busies 
himself gathering firewood^ until tweeny appears excitedly 
carrying cocoa-^nuis in her skirt. She has made better use 
than the ladies of her three minutes'' grace for dressing.) 

TWEENY (who can be happy even on an island i/crichton is 
with her). Look what I found ! 

CRICHTON. Cocoa-nuts. Bravo ! 

TWEENY. They grows on trees with this round them. 

CRICHTON. Where did you think they grew ? 

TWEENY. I thought as how they grew in rows on top of 
little sticks. 

CRICHTON (wrinkling his brows). Oh, Tweeny, Tweeny ! 

TWEENY (anxiously). Have I offended of your feelings 
again, sir ? 

CRICHTON, A little. 

TWEENY (in a despairing outburst). I ’m full o’ vulgar words 
and ways ; and though I may keep them in their holes when 
you are by, as soon as I ’m by myself out they comes in a rush 
like beetles when the house is dark. I says them gloating-like, 
in my head — ‘ Blooming,’ I says, and ‘ All my eye,’ and 
‘ Ginger,’ and ‘ Nothink ’ j and all the time we was being 
wrecked I was praying to myself, * Please the Lord it may be an 
island as it ’s natural to be vulgar on.’ 

(A shudder passes through crichton, and she is abject.) 
That ’s the kind I am, sir. I ’m ’opeless. You ’d better 
give me up. 

(She is a pathetic^ forlorn creature.^ and his manhood is 
stirred.) 

CRICHTON (wondering a little at himself for saying it). I 
won’t give you up. It is strange that one so common should 
attract one so fastidious \ but so it is. (Thoughtfully) There is 
something about you, Tweeny, there is ay> ne sais quoi about you. 
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TWEENY (knowing only that he has found something in her to 
commend). Is there, is there ? Oh, I am glad. 

CRICHTON (putting his hand on her shoulder like a protector). 
We shall fight your vulgarity together. (Jll this time he has 
been arranpng sticks for his fire,) Now get some dry grass. 

(She brings him grass ^ and he puts it under the sticks. He 
produces an odd lens from his pockety and tries to focus the 
states rays.) 

TWEENY. Why, what *s that f 

CRICHTON (the ingenious creature). That’s the glass from 
my watch and one from Mr. Treherne’s, with a little water 
between them. I ’m hoping to kindle a fire with it. 

TWEENY (properly impressed). Oh, sir ! 

(After one failure the grass takes fire^ and they are blowing 
on it when excited cries near by bring them sharply to their 
feet. AGATHA rusts to them^ white of face ^ jollowed by 
ERNEST.) 

ERNEST. Danger ! Crichton, a tiger-cat ! 

CRICHTON (getting his cutlass). Where i 
AGATHA. It is at our heels. 

ERNEST. Look out, CrichtoH. 

CRICHTON. H’sh ! 

(treherne comes to his assistance^ while lady mary and 
CATHERINE join AGATHA in the hut.) 

ERNEST. It will be on us in a moment. 

(He seizes the hatchet and guards the hut. It ts pleasing 
to see that ernest is no coward.) 

TREHERNE. Listen ! 

ERNEST. The grass is moving. It ’s coming. 

(It comes. But it is no tiger-cat ; it is lord loam crawling 
on his hands and kneeSy a very exhausted and dishevelled 
peeTy wondrously attired in rags. The girls see htm, and 
with glad cries rush into his arms.) 

LADY MARY. Father ! 

lord loam. Mary — Catherine — Agatha 1 Oh dear, my 
dears, my dears, oh dear ! 

LADY MARY. Darling. 

AGATHA. Sweetest. 

CATHERINE. Love. 

TREHERNE. Glad to see you, ar. 
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ERNEST. Unde, unde, dear old unde. 

{For a time such happy cries fill the air, but presently 
TREHERNE is thoughtless.) 

TREHERNE. Emest thought you were a tiger-cat. 

LORD LOAM (stung somehow to the quick). Oh, did you ? I 
knew you at once, Ernest ; I knew you by the way you ran. 
(ERNEST smiles forgivingly.) 

CRICHTON [venturing forward at last). My lord, I am glad. 

ERNEST {with upraised finger). But you are also idling, 
Crichton. {Making himself comfortable on the ground.) We 
mustn’t waste time. To work, to work. 

CRICHTON {after contemplating him without rancour). Yes, 
sir. 

{He gets a pot from the hut and hangs it on a tripod over the 
fire, which is now burning brightly.) 

TREHERNE. Emest, you be a little more civil. Crichton, 
let me help. 

{He is soon busy helping crichton to add to the strength 
of the hut.) 

LORD LOAM (gazing at the pot as ladies are said to gaze on 
precious stones). Is that — ^but I suppose I ’m dreaming again. 
{Timidly) It isn’t by any chance a pot on top of a fire, is it ? 

LADY MARY. Indeed, it is, dearest. It is our supper. 

LORD LOAM. I have been dreaming of a pot on a fire for two 
days. (Quivering) There ’s nothing in it, is there i 

ERNEST. Sniff, uncle, (lord loam sniffs.) 

LORD loam (^reverently). It smells of onions I 
(There is a sudden diversion.) 

CATHERINE. Father, you have boots I 

LADY MARY. So he has. 

LORD LOAM. Of course I have. 

ERNEST {with greedy cunning). You are actually wearing 
boots, uncle. It ’s very unsafe, you know, in this climate. 

LORD LOAM. Is it ? 

ERNEST. We have all abandoned them, you observe. The 
blood, the arteries, you know. 

LORD LOAM. I hadn’t a notion. 

(He holds out his feet, and ernest kneels.) 

ERNEST. Oh Lord, yes. 

(/n another moment those boots will be Ks.) 
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LADY MARY {qutckly). Father, he is trying to get your boots 
from you. There is nothing in the world we wouldn’t give 
for boots, 

ERNEST (rising haughtily^ a proud spirit misunderstood). I 
only wanted the loan of them. 

AGATHA (running her fingers along them lovingly). If you lend 
them to any one, it will be to us, won’t it, father f 

LORD LOAM. Certainly, my child. 

ERNEST. Oh, very well (He is leaving these selfish ones,) 
I don’t want your old boots. (He gives his uncle a last chance}^ 
You don’t think you could spare me me boot ? 

LORD LOAM (tartly). I do not. 

ERNEST. Quite so. Well, all I can say is I ’m sorry for you. 

(He departs to recline elsewhere.) 

LADY MARY. Father, we thought we should never see you 
again. 

LORD LOAM. I was washed ashore, my dear, clinging to a 
hencoop. How awful that first night was. 

LADY MARY. Poor father. 

LORD LOAM. When I woke, I wept Then I began to feel 
extremely hungry. There was a large turtle on the beach. 1 
remembered from the Swiss Family Robinson that if you turn a 
turtle over he is helpless. My dears, I crawled towards him, I 
flung myself upon him — (here he pauses to rub his leg ) — the 
nasty, spiteful brute. 

LADY MARY. You didn’t turn him over ? 

LORD LOAM (vindictively^ though he is a kindly man). Mary, 
the senseless thing wouldn’t wait i I found that none of them 
would wait. 

CATHERINE. We should have been as badly off if Crichton 
hadn’t 

LADY MARY (quickly). Don’t praise Crichton. 

LORD LOAM. And then those beastly monkeys. 1 always 
understood that if you flung stones at them they would retaliate 
by flinging cocoa-nuts at you. Would you believe it, I flung a 
hundr^ stones, and not one monkey had suflicient intelligence 
to grasp my meaning. How I longed for Crichton. 

LADY MARY (wincing). For us also, father i 

LORD LOAM. Foryoualso. I tried for hours to make a fire. 
The authors say that when wrecked on an island you can obtain 
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a light by rubbing two pieces of stick together. {With feeling) 
The liars ! 

LADY MARY. And all this time you thought there was no 
one on the island but yourself ? 

LORD LOAM. I thought SO until this morning. I was 
searching the pools for little fishes, which I caught in my hat, 
when suddenly I saw before me — on the sand 

CATHERINE. What ? 

LORD LOAM. A hairpin. 

LADY MARY. A hairpin ! It must be one of ours. {Greedily) 
Give it me, father. 

AGATHA. No, it *s mine. 

LORD LOAM. I didn’t keep it. 

LADY MARY {speaking for all three). Didn’t keep it ? F ound 
a hairpin on an island, and didn’t keep it ? 

LORD LOAM {humhfy). My dears. 

AGATHA {scarcely to be placated). Oh, father, we have re- 
turned to Nature more than you bargained for. 

LADY MARY. For shame, Agatha. {She has something on 
her mind.) Father, there is something I want you to do at 
once — I mean to assert your position as the chief person 
on the island. 

ifThey are all surprised.) 

LORD LOAM. But who would prcsume to question it ? 

CATHERINE. Shc must mean Ernest. 

LADY MARY. MuSt I ? 

AGATHA. It is cruel to say anything against Ernest. 

LORD LOAM {firmly). If any one presumes to challenge my 
position, I shall make short work of him. 

AGATHA. Here comes Ernest \ now see if you can say 
these horrid things to his face. 

LORD LOAM. I shall teach him his place at once. 

LADY MARY {anxiously). But how ? 

LORD LOAM {chuckUng). I have just thought of an extremely 
amusing way of doing it. {As ernest approaches) Ernest. 

ERNEST (loftily). Excuse me, uncle, I ’m thinking. 1 ’m 
planning out the building of this hut. 

LORD LOAM. I also havc been thinking. 

ERNEST. That don’t matter. 

LORD LOAM. Eh i 
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ERNEST. Please, please, this is important. 

LORD LOAM. I have been thinking that I ought to give you 
my boots. 

ERNEST. What ! 

LADY MARY. Father. 

LORD LOAM [genially). Take them, my boy. [IVith a 
rapidity we had not thought him capable of, ernest becomes the 
wearer of the boots.) And now I dare say you want to know 
why I give them to you, Ernest ? 

ERNEST [moving up and down in them deliciously). Not at all. 
The great thing is, ‘ I Ve got ’em, I Ve got ’em.’ 

LORD LOAM [majestically, but with a knowing look at his 
daughters). My reason is that, as head of our little party, you, 
Ernest, shall be our hunter, you shall clear the forests of these 
savage beasts that make them so dangerous. [Pleasantly) And 
now you know, my dear nephew, why I have given you my 
boots. 

ERNEST. This is my answer. 

[He kicks off the boots.) 

LADY MARY [still anxious). Father, assert yourself. 

LORD LOAM, I shall now assert myself. [But how to do it I 
He has a happy thought.) Call Crichton. 

LADY MARY. Oh, father ! 

(CRICHTON comes in answer to a summons^ and is followed 
by TREHERNE.) 

ERNEST [wondering a little at lady mart’s grave face). 
Crichton, look here. 

LORD loam [sturdily). Silence ! Crichton, I want your 
advice as to what I ought to do with Mr. Ernest. He has 
defied me. 

ERNEST. Pooh ! 

CRICHTON [after considering). May I speak openly, my lord ? 

lady MARY [keeping her eyes fixed on him). That is what 
we desire. 

CRICHTON [quite humbly). Then I may say, your lordship, 
that I have been considering Mr. Ernest’s case at odd moments 
ever since we were wrecked. 

ERNEST. My case ? 

LORD LOAM [sternly). Hush. 

CRICHTON. Since we landed on the island, my lord, it seems 
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to me that Mr. Ernest’s epigrams have been particularly 
brilliant. 

ERNEST {gratified). Thank you, Crichton. 

CRICHTON. But I find — I seem to find it growing wild, my 
lord, in the woods, that sa 3 dngs which would be justly admired 
in England are not much use on an island. I would therefore 
most respectfully propose that henceforth every time Mr. 
Ernest favours us with an epigram his head should be immersed 
in a bucket of cold spring water. 

{There is a terrible silence.) 

LORD LOAM {uneasify). Serve him right. 

ERNEST. I should like to see you try to do it, uncle. 

CRICHTON {ever ready to come to the succour of his lordship). 
My feeling, my lord, is that at the next offence I should convey 
him to a retired spot, where I shall carry out the undertaking in 
as respectful a manner as is consistent with a thorough im- 
mersion. 

{Though his manner is most respectful^ he is resolute ; he 
evidently means what he says.) 

LADY MARY {a ramrod). Father, you must not permit this ; 
Ernest is your nephew. 

LORD LOAM {with his hand to Jus brow). After all, he is my 
nephew, Crichton ; and, as I am sure, he now sees that I am 
a strong man 

ERNEST {foolishly in the circumstances). A strong man. You 
mean a stout man. You are one of mind to two of matter. 

{He looks round in the old way for approval. No one 
has smiled^ and to his consternation he sees that crichton 
is qtdetly turning up his sleeves. ernest makes an 
appealing gesture to his uncle ; then he turns defiantly 
to CRICHTON.) 

CRICHTON. Is it to be before the ladies, Mr. Ernest, or in 
the privacy of the wood ? {fie fixes ernest with his eye. 
ERNEST is cowed.) Come. 

ERNEST {after a long time). Oh, all right 

CRICHTON {succinctly). Bring the bucket. 

(ernest hesitates. He then lifts the bucket and follows 
CRICHTON to the nearest spring.) 

LORD LOAM {rather white). I ’m sorry for him, but 1 had 
to be firm. 
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LADY MARY. Oh, father, it wasn’t you who was firm. 
Crichton did it himself. 

LORD LOAM. Blcss me, so he did. 

LADY MARY. Father, be strong. 

LORD LOAM {bewildered). You can’t mean that my faithful 
Crichton 

LADY MARY. YeS, I do. 

TREHERNE. Lady Mary, I stake my word that Crichton is 
incapable of acting dishonourably. 

LADY MARY. I know that ; I know it as well as you. 
Don’t you see, that is what makes him so dangerous ? 

TREHERNE. By Jove, I — I believe I catch your meaning. 

CATHERINE. He i$ Coming back. 

LORD LOAM {who has always known himself to be a man of 
ideas). Let us all go into the hut, just to show him at once 
that it is our hut. 

LADY MARY {as they go). Father, I implore you, assert 
yourself now and for ever. 

LORD LOAM. I will. 

LADY MARY. And, please, don’t ask him how you are to 
do it. 

(cRiCHTON returns with sticks to mend the fire.) 

LORD LOAM {loftify^ from the door of the hut). Have you 
carried out my instructions, Crichton ? 

CRICHTON {deferentially). Yes, my lord. 

(ERNEST appears^ mopping his hair, which has become very 
wet since we last saw him. He is not bearing malice ^ he is 
too busy dryings but agatha is specially his champion.) 

AGATHA. It ’s infamous, infamous. 

LORD LOAM {stTongly). My orders, Agatha. 

LADY MARY. Now, father, please. 

LORD LOAM {striking an attitude). Before I give you any 
further orders, Crichton 

CRICHTON. Yes, my lord. 

LORD LOAM {delighted). Pooh ! It ’s all right. 

LADY MARY. No. Plcase go on. 

LORD LOAM. Well, Well. This question of the leadership ; 
what do you think now, Crichton i 

CRICHTON. My lord, I feel it is a matter with which I have 
nothing to do. 
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LORD LOAM. Excellent Ha^ Mary i That settles it^ I 
think. 

LADY MARY. It seems to, but — I ’m not sure. 

CRICHTON. It will settle itself naturally, my lord, without 
any interference from us. 

(The reference to Nature gives general (Ussatisfactim.) 

LADY MARY. Father. 

LORD LOAM {a little severely). It settled itself long ago, 
Crichton, when I was born a peer, and you, for instance, were 
born a servant 

CRICHTON (acquiescing). Yes, my lord, that was how it all 
came about quite naturally in England. We had nothing to do 
with it there, and we shall have as little to do with it here. 

TREHERNE (relieved). That ’s all right. 

LADY MARY (detemuned to clinch the matter). One moment. 
In short, Crichton, his lordship will continue to be our natural 
head. 

CRICHTON. I dare say, my lady, I dare say. 

CATHERINE. But you must know. 

CRICHTON. Asking your pardon, my lady, one can’t be sure 
•—on an island. 

(They look at each other uneasily.) 

LORD LOAM (wamingly). Crichton, I don’t like this. 

CRICHTON (harassed). The more I think of it, your lordship, 
the more uneasy I become myself. When I heard, my lord, 
that you had left that hairpin behind 

(He is pained.) 

LORD LOAM (feebly). One hairpin among so many would 
only have caused dissension. 

CRICHTON (very sorry to have to contradict hint). Not so, my 
lord. F rom that hairpin we could have made a needle ; with 
that needle we could, out of skins, have sewn trousers — of which 
your lordship is in need ; indeed, we are all in need of them. 

LADY MARY (suddenly self-conscious). All ? 

CRICHTON. On an island, my lady. 

LADY MARY. Father. 

CRICHTON (really more distressed by the prospect than she). 
My lady, if Nature does not think them necessary, you may be 
sure she will not ask you to wear them. (Shaking his head) But 
among all this undergrowth— 
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LADY MARY. Now jTou scc this man in his true colours. 

LORD LOAM (violently). Crichton, you will either this 
moment say, ‘ Down with Nature,’ o r — 

CRICHTON (scandalised). My lord ! 

LORD LOAM (loftily). Then ±is is my last word to you ; take 
a month’s notice. 

(If the hut had a door he would now shut it to indicate that 
the interview is closed^ 

CRICHTON (in great distress). Y our lordship, the disgrace 

LORD LOAM (swelling). Not another word : you may go. 

LADY MARY (adamant). And don’t come to me, Crichton, 
for a character. 

ERNEST (whose immersion has cleared his brain). Aren’t you 
all forgetting that this is an island ? 

(This brings them to earth with a bump, lord loam looks 
to his eldest daughter for the fitting response.) 

LADY MARY (equal to the occasion). It makes only this difFer- 
cnce — that you may go at once, Crichton, to some other part of 
the island. 

i^he faithful servant has been true to his superiors ever since 
he was created^ and never more true than at this moment ; 
but his fidelity is founded on trust in Nature ^ and to be untrue 
to it would be to be untrue to them. He lets the wood he has 
been gathering slip to the ground^ and hows his sorrowful 
head. He turns to obey. Then affection for these great 
ones wells up in him.) 

CRICHTON. My lady, let me work for you. 

LADY MARY. Go. 

CRICHTON. You need me so sorely ; I can’t desert you ; I 
won’t. 

LADY MARY (in alarm^ lest the others may yield). Then, 
father, there is but one alternative, we must leave him. 

(lord LOAM is looking yearningly at crichton.) 

TREHERNE. It seems a pity. 

CATHERINE (forlomfy). Tou will work for us ? 

TREHERNE. Most willingly. But I must warn you all that, 
so far, Crichton has done nine-tenths of the scoring. 

LADY MARY. The question is, are we to leave this man i 

LORD LOAM (wrapping himself in his dignity). Come, my 
dears. 
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CRICHTON. My lord ! 

LORD LOAM. Trehemc — Ernest — get our things. 

ERNEST. We don’t have any, uncle. They all belong to 
Crichton. 

TREHERNE. Everything wc have he brought from the wreck 
—he went back to it before it sank. He risked his life. 

CRICHTON. My lord, anything you would care to take is 
yours. 

LADY MARY [qutckly). Nothing. 

ERNEST. Rot 1 If I could have your socks, Crichton— 

LADY MARY. Come, father ; we are ready. 

{Followed by the others^ she and lord loam pick their way 
up the rocks. In their indignation they scarcely notice that 
daylight is coming to a sudden end.) 

CRICHTON. My lord, I implore you — / am not desirous of 
being head. Do you have a try at it, my lord. 

lord loam {outraged). A try at it ! 

CRICHTON (eagerly). It may be that you will prove to be the 
best man. 

LORD LOAM. May be ! My children, come. 

(They disappear proudly hut gingerly up those splintered 
rocks.) 

TREHERNE. Crfchton, I ’m sorry ; but of course I must go 
with them. 

CRICHTON. Certainly, sir. 

(He calls to tweeny, and she comes from behind the huty 
where she has been watching breathlessly.) 

Will you be so kind, sir, as to take her to the others. 

TREHERNE. Assuredly. 

TWEENY, But what do it all mean ? 

CRICHTON. Does, Tweeny, does. {He passes her up the 
rocks to TREHERNE.) We shall meet again soon. Tweeny. 
Good-night, sir. 

TREHERNE. Good-night. I dare say they are not far away. 

CRICHTON (thoughtfully). They went westward, sir, and the 
Yind is blowing in that direction. That may mean, sir, that 
Nature is already taking the matter into her own hands. They 
are all hungry, sir, and the pot has come a-boil. {He takes off 
the lid.) The smell will be borne westward. That pot is full 
of Nature, Mr. Treherne. Good-night, sir. 
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TRBHERNE. Good-night. 

{He mounts the rocks with tweeny, and they are heard for 
a Httle time after their figures are swallowed up in the fast 
growing darkness, crichton stands motionless^ the lid in 
his hand^ though he has forgotten it and his reason for taking 
it off the pot. He is deeply stirred^ hut presently is ashamed 
of Ins dejection^ for it is as if he doubted his principles. 
Bravely true to his faith that Nature will decide now as ever 
beforoy he proceeds manfully with his preparations for the 
night. He lights a ship's lantern, one of several treasures 
he has brought ashore, and is filling his pipe with crumbs 
of tobacco from various pockets, when the stealthy mvue^ 
ments of some animal in the grass startles him. With 
the lantern in one hand and his cutlass in the other, he 
searches the ground around the hut. He returns, lights his 
pipe, and sits down by the fire, which casts weird moving 
shadows. There is a red gleam on his face ; in the darkness 
he is a strong and perhaps rather sinister figure. In the 
great stillness that has fallen over the land, the wash of the 
surf seems to have increased in volume. The sound is in-^ 
describably mournful. Except where the fire is, desolation 
has fallen on the island like a pall. 

Once or twice, as Nature dictates, crichton leans for^ 
ward to stir the pot, and the smell is borne westward. 
He then resumes his silent vigil. 

Shadows other than those cast by the fire begin to descend 
the rocks. They are the adventurers returning. One by one 
they steal nearer to the pot until they are squatted round it, 
with their hands out to the blaoce. lady mary only is 
absent. Presently she comes within sight of the others, then 
stands against a tree with her teeth clenched. One wonders, 
perhaps, what Nature is to make of her. 
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THE HAPPY HOME 

T HE scene is the hall of their island home two years later. This 
sturdy log-house is no mere extension of the hut we have seen in 
process of erection, but has been built a mile or less to the west 
of it, on higher ground and near a stream. When the master 
chose this site, the others thought that all he expected from the 
stream was a sufficiency of drinking water. They know better 
now every time they go down to the mill or turn on the electric 
light. 

This hall is the living-room of the house, and walls and roof 
are of stout logs. Across the joists supporting the roof are laid 
many home-made implements, such as spades, saws, fishing-rods, 
and from hooks in the joists are suspended cured foods, of which 
hams are specially in evidence. Deep recesses half-way up the 
wails contain various provender in barrels and sacks. There 
are some skins, trophies of the chase, on the floor, which is other- 
wise bare. The chairs and tables are in some cases hewn out of 
the solid wood, and in others the result of rough but efficient 
carpentering. Various pieces of wreckage from the yacht have 
been turned to novel uses : thus the steering-wheel now hangs 
from the centre of the roof, with electric lights attached to it 
encased in bladders. A lifebuoy has become the back of a chair. 
Two barrels have been halved and turn coyly from each other 
as a settee. 

The ^rther end of the room is more strictly the kitchen, and 
is a great recess, which can be shut off from the hall by folding- 
doors. There is a large open fire on it. The chimney is half 
of one of the boats of the )racht. On the walls of the kitchen 
proper are many plate-racks, containing shells 5 there are rows 
of these of one size and shape, which mark them off as dinner 
plates or bowls ; others are as obviously tureens. They are 
arranged primly as in a well-conducted kitchen ; indeed, neat- 
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ness and cleanliness are the note struck everywhere, yet the effect 
of the whole is romantic and barbaric. 

The outer door into this hall is a little peculiar on an island. 
It is covered with skins and is in four leaves, like the swing-doors 
of fashionable restaurants, which allow you to enter without 
allowing the hot air to escape. During the winter season our 
castaways have found this contrivance useful, but Crichton^s 
brain was perhaps a little lordly when he conceived it. Another 
door leads by a passage to the sleeping-rooms of the house, which 
are all on the ground- floor, and to Crichton’s work-room, where 
he is at this moment, and whither we should like to follow him, 
but in a play we may not, as it is out of sight. There is 
a large window space without a window, which, however^ 
can be shuttered, and through this we have a view of cattle- 
sheds, fowl-pens, and a field of grain. It is a fine summer 
evening. 

Tweeny is sitting there, very busy plucking the feathers off a 
bird and dropping them on a sheet placed for ^at purpose on the 
floor. She is trilling to herself in the lightness of her heart. 
We may remember that Tweeny, alone among the women, had 
dressed wisely for an island when they fled the yacht, and her 
going-away gown still adheres to her, though in fragments. A 
score of pieces have been added here and there as necessity com- 
pelled, and these have been patched and repatched in incongruous 
colours ; but, when all is said and done, it can still be maintained 
that Tweeny wears a skirt She is deservedly proud of her 
skirt, and sometimes lends it on important occasions when 
approached in the proper spirit 

Some one outside has been whistling to Tweeny ; the 
guarded whistle which, on a less savage island, is sometimes 
assumed to be an indication to cook that the constable is willing, 
if the coast be clear. Tweeny, however, is engrossed, or per- 
haps she is not in the mood for a follower, so he climbs in at the 
window undaunted, to take her willy-nilly. He is a jolly- 
looking labouring man, who answers to the name of Daddy, 

and But though that may be his island name, we recognise 

him at once. He is Lord Loam, settled down to the new con- 
ditions, and enjoying life heartily as handy-man about the happy 
home. He is comfortably attired in skins. He is still stout, 
but all the flabbiness has dropped from him ; gone too is his 
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pomposity ; his eye is clear^ brown his skin ; he could leap a 
gate. 

In his hands he carries an island-made concertina, and such 
is the exuberance of his spirits that, as he alights on the floor, he 
bursts into music and song, something about his being a chickety 
chickety chick chick, and will T weeny please to tell him whose 
chickety chick is she. Retribution follows sharp. We hear a 
whir, as if from insufficiently oiled machinery, and over the 
passage door appears a placard showing the one word ‘ Silence.’ 
His lordship stops, and steals to Tweeny on his tiptoes. 

LORD LOAM. I thought the Gov. was out. 

TWEENY. Well, you see he ain’t. And if he were to catch 
you here idling 

(lord loam pales. He lays aside his musical instrument 
and hurriedly dons an apron, tweeny gives him the bird 
to plucky and busies herself laying the table for dinner.) 

LORD LOAM {softly). What is he doing now ? 

TWEENY. I think he is working out that plan for laying on 
hot and cold. 

LORD LOAM {proud of hi s master). And he ’ll manage it too. 
The man who could build a blacksmith’s forge without tools 

TWEENY {not less proud). He made the tools. 

LORD LOAM. Out of half a dozen rusty nails. The saw- 
mill, Tweeny ; the speaking-tube ; the electric lighting ; and 
look at the use he has made of the bits of the 3^cht that were 
washed ashore. And all in two years. He is a master I ’m 
proud to pluck for. 

{He chirps happily at his worky and she regards him 
curiously,) 

TWEENY. Daddy, you Ve of little use, but you ’re a bright, 
cheerful creature to have about the house. {He beams at this 
commendation,) Do you ever think of old times now ? We 
was a bit different 

LORD LOAM {pausing). Circumstances alter cases. 

{He resumes his plucting contentedly,) 

TWEENY. But, Daddy, if the chance was to come of getting 
back i 

LORD LOAM. I have given up bothering about it 

TWEENY. You bothered that day long ago when we saw a 

m 
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ship passing the island. How we all ran like crazy folk into the 
water. Daddy, and screamed and held out our arms. (They are 
both a little agitated.) But it sailed away, and we Ve never seen 
another. 

LORD LOAM. If the electrical contrivance had been made 
then that we have now we could have attracted that ship’s 
notice. (Their eyes rest on a mysterious apparatus that fills a 
comer of the hall.) A touch on that lever. Tweeny, and in a 
few moments bonfires would be blazing all round the shore. 

TWEENY (backing from the lever as if it might spring at her). 
It ’s the most wonderful thing he has done. 

LORD LOAM (in a reverie). And then — England — home ! 

TWEENY (also seeing visions). London of a Saturday night ! 

LORD LOAM. My lords, in rising once more to address this 
historic chamber 

TWEENY. There was a little ham and beef shop off the 
Edgware Road 

(The visions fade ; they return to the practical.) 

LORD LOAM. Tweeny, do you think I could have an egg 
to my tea ? 

(At this moment a wiry^ athletic figure in skins darkens the 
window. He is carrying two pails, which are suspended 
from a pole on his shoulder, and he is ernest. ff^e should 
say that he is ernest completely changed if we were of those 
who hold that people change. As he enters by the window 
he has heard lord loam’s appeal, and is perhaps justifiably 
indignant.) 

ERNEST. What IS that about an egg ? Why should you 
have an egg i 

LORD LOAM (with houteur). That is my affair, sir. {JVith a 
Parthian shot as he withdraws stiffly from the room.) The Gov. 
has never put my head in a bucket. 

ERNEST (coming to rest on one of his buckets, and speak- 
ing with excusable pride). Nor mine for nearly three 
months. It was only last week, Tweeny, that he said to me, 
* Ernest, the water cure has worked marvels in you, and I 
question whether I shall require to dip you any more.’ 
(Complacently) Of course that sort of thing encourages a 
fellow. 

TWEENY (who has now arranged the dinner-table to her satis- 
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faction), I will say, Erny, I never seen a young chap more 
improved. 

ERNEST {gratified). Thank you, Tweeny 5 that ’s very 
precious to me. 

{Shi retires to the fire to work the great bellows with her 
foot^ and ernest turns to treherne, who has come in 
looking more like a cow-boy than a clergyman. He has a 
small box in his hand which he tries to conceal,) 

What have you got there, John ? 

TREHERNE. Don’t tell anybody. It is a little present for 
the Gov. ; a set of razors. One for each day in the week. 

ERNEST {opening the box and examining its contents). Shells ! 
He ’ll like that. He likes sets of things. 

TREHERNE (/« a guarded voice). Have you noticed that ? 

ERNEST. Rather. 

TREHERNE. He is becoming a bit magnificent in his ideas. 

ERNEST {huskily). John, it sometimes gives me the creeps. 

TREHERNE {making sure that tweeny is out of hearing). 
What do you think of that brilliant robe he got the girls to make 
for him i 

ERNEST {uncomfortably), I think he looks too regal in it. 

TREHERNE. Rcgal ! I sometimes fancy that is why he 
is so fond of wearing it. {Practically) Well, I must take these 
down to the grindstone and put an edge on them. 

ERNEST {button-holing him). I say, John, I want a word 
with you. 

TREHERNE, Well ? 

ERNEST {become suddenly diffident). Dash it all, you know, 
you ’re a clergyman. 

TREHERNE. One of the best things the Gov. has done is to 
insist that none of you forget it. 

ERNEST {taking his courage in his hands). Then — would you, 
John? 

TREHERNE. What ? 

ERNEST {wistfully). Officiate at a marriage ceremony, John ? 

TREHERNE {slowfy). Now, that is really odd, 

ERNEST. Odd ? Seems to me it ’s natural. And whatever 
is natural, John, is right. 

TREHERNE. I mean that same question has been put to me 
to-day already. 
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ERNEST {eagerly). By one of the women ? 

TREHERNE. Oh no \ they all put it to me long ago. This 
was by the Gov. himself. 

ERNEST. By Jove ! {Admiringly) I say, John, what an 
observant beggar he is. 

TREHERNE. Ah ! You fancy he was thinking of you ? 

ERNEST. I do not hesitate to affirm, John, that he has seen 
the love-light in my eyes. You answered 

TREHERNE. I said Yes, I thought it would be my duty to 
officiate if called upon. 

ERNEST. You Ve a brick. 

TREHERNE {still pondering. But I wonder whether he exsas 
thinking of you ? 

ERNEST. Make your mind easy about that. 

TREHERNE. Well, my best wishes. Agatha is a very fine 

girl. 

ERNEST. Agatha ? What made you think it was Agatha .? 

TREHERNE. Man alivc, you told me all about it soon after 
we were wrecked. 

ERNEST. Pooh ! Agatha is all very well in her way, John, 
but I am flying at bigger game. 

TREHERNE. Emest, which is it ? 

ERNEST. Tweeny, of course. 

TREHERNE. Twecny ? {Reprovingly) Ernest, I hope her 
cooking has nothing to do with this. 

ERNEST {with dignity). Her cooking has very little to do 
with it. 

TREHERNE. But does she return your affection r 

ERNEST {simply). Y es, John, I believe I may say so. I am 
unworthy of her, but I think I have touched her heart. 

TREHERNE {with a sigh). Some people seem to have all the 
luck. As you know, Catherine won’t look at me. 

ERNEST. I ’m sorry, John. 

TREHERNE. It ’s my deserts ; I ’m a second eleven sort of 
chap. Well, my heartiest good wishes, Ernest. 

ERNEST. Thank you, John. How is the little black pig 
to-day ? 

TREHERNE {departing). He has begun to eat again. 

{After a moments reflection ernest calls to tweeny.) 

ERNEST. Are you very busy, Tweeny i 
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TWEEjiY (coming to him good-naturedly). There is always 
work to do ; but if you want me, Ernest 

ERNEST. There is something I should like to say to you if 
you could spare me a moment. 

TWEENY. Willingly. What is it i 

ERNEST. What an ass I used to be, Tweeny. 

TWEENY {tolerantly). Oh, let bygones be bygones. 

ERNEST (sincerely^ and at his very best). I ^m no great shakes 
even now. But listen to this. Tweeny ; I have known many 
women, but until I knew you I never knew any woman. 

TWEENY (to whose uneducated ears this sounds dangerously like 
an epigram). Take care — ^the bucket. 

ERNEST {hurriedly). I didn’t mean it in that way, {He goes 
chwalrously on his knees.) Ah, Tweeny, I don’t undervalue the 
bucket, but what I want to say now is that the sweet refinement 
of a dear girl has done more for me than any bucket could do. 

TWEENY {yjoith large eyes). Are you offering to walk out 
with me, Erny ? 

ERNEST (passionately). More than that. I want to build a 
little house for you — in the sunny glade down by Porcupine 
Creek. I want to make chairs for you and tables ; and knives 
and forks, and a sideboard for you. 

TWEENY (who is fond of language). I like to hear you. 
(Eyeing him) Would there be any one in the house except myself, 
Ernest ? 

ERNEST (humbly). Not often ; but just occasionally there 
would be your adoring husband. 

TWEENY (decisively). It won’t do, Ernest. 

ERNEST (pleading). It isn’t as if I should be much there. 

TWEENY. I know, I know ; but I don’t love you, Ernest, 
I ’m that sorry, 

ERNEST (putting his case cleverly). Twice a week I should be 
away altogether — at the dam. On the other days you would 
never see me from breakfast time to supper. 

(ff^ith the self-abnegation of the true lover.) 

If you like I ’ll even go fishing on Sundays. 

TWEENY. It ’s no use, Erny. 

ERNEST (rising manfully). Thank you, Tweeny ; it can’t 
be helped. (Then he remembers.) Tweeny, we shall be dis- 
appointing the Gov. 
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TWEENY {quaking). What ’s that ? 

ERNEST. He wanted us to marry. 

TWEENY {blankly). You and me ? the Gov. ! {Her head 
droops woefully. From without is heard the whistling of a happier 
spirit^ and tweeny draws herself up fiercely,) That ’s her ; 
Aat ’s the thing what has stole his heart from me. 

{A stalwart youth appears at the window ^ so handsome and 
tingling with vitality that^ glad to depose crichton, we cry 
thankfully^ ‘ The hero at last,* But it is not the hero ; it is 
the heroine. This splendid boy, clad in sldnsy is what 
Nature has done for lady mary. She carries bow and 
arrows and a blow-^pipe, and over her shoulder is a fat buck, 
which she drops with aery of triumph. Forgetting to enter 
demurely, she leaps through the window.) 

{Sourly) Drat you, Polly, why don’t you wipe your feet ? 

LADY MARY {good-^naturedly). Come, Tweeny, be nice to 
me. It ’s a splendid buck. 

{But TWEENY shakes her off, and retires to the kitchen fire.) 

ERNEST. Where did you get it ? 

LADY MARY {gaily), I sighted a herd near Penguin^s Creek, 
but had to creep round Silver Lake to get to windward of them. 
However, they spotted me and then the fun began. There was 
nothing for it but to try and run them down, so I singled out a 
fat buck and away we went down the shore of the lake, up the 
valley of rolling stones 5 he doubled into Brawling River and 
took to the water, but I swam after him \ the river is only half a 
mile broad there, but it runs strong. He went spinning down the 
rapids, down I went in pursuit ; he clambered ashore, I clambered 
ashore ; away we tore helter-skelter up the hill and down again. 
I lost him in the marshes, got on his track again near Bread Fruit 
Wood, and brought him down with an arrow in Firefly Grove. 

TWEENY {staring at her). Aren’t you tired i 

LADY MARY. Tired ! It was gorgeous. 

{She runs up a ladder and deposits her weapons on the joists. 
She is whistling again.) 

TWEENY {snapping). I can’t abide a woman whistling. 

LADY MARY {indfferently), I like it. 

TWEENY {stamping her foot). Drop it, Polly, I tell you. 

LADY MARY. I Won’t. I ’m as good as you are. 

{fThey are facing each other defiantly.) 
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ERNEST {shocked). Is this necessary ? Think how it would 
pain him. 

(lady Mary’s eyes take a new expression. We see them 
soft for the first time.) 

LADY MARY {contritely). Tweeny, I beg your pardon. If 
my whistling annoys you, I shall try to cure myself of it. 

{Instead of calming tweeny, tins floods her face in tears.) 
Why, how can that hurt you. Tweeny dear ? 

tweeny. Because I can’t make you lose your temper. 

LADY MARY {divinely). Indeed, I often do. Would that I 
were nicer to everybody. 

TWEENY. There you are again. {Large-eyed) What makes 
you want to be so nice, Polly ? 

LADY MARY {yjoith fervour). Only thankfulness. Tweeny. 
{She exults.) It is such fun to be alive. 

{So also seem to think Catherine and agatha, who bounce 
in with fishing-rods and creel. They^ too, are in manly 
attire.) 

CATHERINE. We Vc got some ripping fish for the Gov.’s 
dinner. Are we in time ? We ran all the way. 

TWEENY {tartly). You ’ll please to cook them yourself, 
Kitty, and look sharp about it. 

{She retires to her hearth, where agatha follows her.) 

AGATHA {yearning). Has the Gov. decided who is to wait 
upon him to-day ? 

CATHERINE {who is cleahwg her fish). It ’s my turn. 

AGATHA {hotly). I don’t see that. 

TWEENY {with bitterness). It ’s to be neither of you, Aggy i 
he wants Polly again. 

(lady MARY is unable to resist a joyous whistle.) 

AGATHA (jealously). Polly, you toad, 

{But they cannot make lady mary angry.) 

TWEENY {storming). How dare you look so happy ? 

LADY MARY {willing to embrace her). I wish. Tweeny, there 
was anything I could do to make you happy also. 

TWEENY. Me ! Oh, I ’m happy. {She remembers 
ERNEST, whom it is easy to forget on an island.) I ’ve just had 
a proposal, I tell you. 

(lady MARY is shaken at last, and her sisters with her.) 

AGATHA. A proposal } 
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CATHERINE {going white) Not — ^not 

(She dare not say his name.) 

ERNEST (with singular modesty). You needn’t be alarmed : 
it was only me. 

LADY MARY {^relieved). Oh, you ! 

AGATHA (happy again). Ernest, you dear, I got such a shock. 

CATHERINE. It was only Ernest (showing him her fish in 
thankfulness). They are beautifully fresh ; come and help me 
to cook themu 

ERNEST (with simple dignity). Do you mind if I don’t cook 
fish to-night ? (She does not rmnd in the least. They have all 
forgotten him. A lark is singing in three hearts.) I think you 
might all be a little sorry for a chap. (But they are not even sorry^ 
and he addresses agatha in these winged words) I ’m particularly 
disappointed in you, Aggy ; seeing that I was half engaged to 
you, I think you might have had the good feeling to be a little 
more hurt 

AGATHA. Oh, bother. 

ERNEST (summing up the situation in so far as it affects himself). 
1 shall now go and lie down for a bit. 

(He retires coldly hut unregretted, lady mary approaches 
TWEENY with her most insinuating smile.) 

LADY MARY. Tweeny, as the Gov. has chosen me to wait 
on him, please may I have the loan of it again ? 

(The reference made with such charming delicacy is evidently 
to tweeny’s skirt.) 

TWEENY (doggedly). No, you mayn’t. 

AGATHA (supporting tweeny). Don’t you give it to her. 

LADY MARY (still trying sweet persuasion). You know quite 
well that he prefers to be waited on in a skirt. 

tweeny. I don’t care. Get one for yourself. 

LADY MARY. It is the only one on the island. 

TWEENY. And it ’s mine. 

LADY MARY (an aristocrat after all). Tweeny, give me that 
skirt directly. 

CATHERINE. Don’t 

TWEENY. I won’t 

LADY MARY (clearing for action). I shall make you. 

TWEENY. I should like to see you try. 

(An unseemly fracas appears to be inevitable^ hut something 
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happens. The whir is again heard^ and the notice is dis- 
played * Dogs delight to bark and bite,* Its effect is in- 
stantaneous and Peering, The ladies look at each other 
guiltily and immediately proceed on tiptoe to their duties. 
These are all concerned with the master's dinner, Cath- 
erine attends to his fish, agatha fills a quaint toast-rack 
and brings the menu^ which is written on a shell, lady 
MARY twists a wreath of green leaves around her heady and 
places a flower beside the master's plate, tweeny signs 
that all is ready y and she and the younger sisters retire into 
the Idtcheny closing the screen that separates it from the 
rest of the room, lady mary beats a tom-tomy which is 
the dinner-bell. She then gently works a punkahy which we 
have not hitherto observed, and stands at attention. No 
doubt she is in hopes that the Gov, will enter into conversa- 
tion with her, but she is too good a parlour-maid to let her 
hopes appear in her face. We may watch her manner with 
complete approval. There is not one of us who would not 
give her f7.(> a year. 

The master comes in quietly , a look in his hand, still the only 
look on the island,, for he has not thought it worth while to 
build a printing-press. His dress is not noticeably different 
from that of the others, the skins are similar , but perhaps 
these are a trifle more carefully cut or he carries them better. 
One sees somehow that he has changed for his evening meal. 
There is an odd suggestion of a dinner jacket about his doe- 
skin coat. It isy pet haps y too grave a face for a man of 
thirty-two y as if he were overmuch immersed in affairs, yet 
there is a sunny smile left to lighten it at times and bring back 
its youth ; perhaps too intellectual a face to pass as strictly 
handsome, not sufficiently suggestive of oats. His tall figure 
is very straight, slight rather than thickset, but nobly 
muscular. His big hands, firm and hard with labour 
though they be, are finely shaped — note the fingers so much 
more tapered, the nails better tended than those of his 
domestics ; they are one of many indications that he is of a 
superior breed. Such signs, as has often been pointed out, 
are infallible. A romantic figure, too. One can easily see 
why the women-folks of this strong man's house both adore 
and fear him. 
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He does not seem to notice who is waiting on him to-night, 
but inclines his head slightly to whoever it is, as she 
takes her place at the back of his chair, lady mary 
respectfully places the menu-shell before him, and he 
glances at it.) 

CRICHTON. Clear, please. 

(lady MARY knocks on the screen, and a serving hutch in it 
opens, through which tweeny offers two soup plates, lady 
MARY selects the clear, and the aperture is closed. She 
works the punkah while the master partakes of the 
soup.) 

CRICHTON {who always gives praise where it is due). An 
excellent soup, Polly, but still a trifle too rich. 
lady MARY. Thank 

{The next course is the fish, and while it is being passed 
through the hutch we have a glimpse of three jealous women. 
LADY mary’s movements are so deft and noiseless that any 
observant spectator can see that she was born to wait at 
table.) 

CRICHTON {unbending as he eats). Polly, you are a very smart 
girl. 

lady MARY {bridling, but naturally gratified). La ! 
CRICHTON {smiling. And I ’m not the first you Ve heard it 
from, I ’ll swear. 

LADY MARY {wriggHng). Oh Gov. ! 

CRICHTON. Got any followers on the island, Polly ? 

LADY MARY {tossing her head). Certainly not. 

CRICHTON. I thought that perhaps John or Ernest 

LADY MARY {tilting her nose). I don’t say that it ’s for want 
of asking. 

CRICHTON {emphatically). I ’m sure it isn’t. 

{Perhaps he thinks he has gone too far.) 

You may clear. 

{Flushed with pleasure, she puts before him a bird and 
vegetables, sees that his beaker is filled with wine, and returns 
to the punkah. She would love to continue their conversa* 
tion, but it is for him to decide. For a time he seems to have 
forgotten her.) 

CRICHTON {presently). Did you lose any arrows to-day i 
LADY MARY. Only one in Firefly Grove. 
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CRICHTON. You were as far as that ? How did you get 
across the Black Gorge ? 

LADY MARY. I Went across on the rope. 

CRICHTON. Hand over hand ? 

LADY MARY {swelling at the implied praise). I wasn’t in the 
least dizzy. 

CRICHTON {moved). You brave girl ! {He sits back in his 
chair a little agitated) But never do that again. 

LADY MARY {pouting). It is such fun, Gov. 

CRICHTON {decisively). I forbid it, 

LADY MARY {the little rebel). I shall. 

CRICHTON {surprised). Polly ! 

{He signs to her sharply to step forward ^ hut for a moment 
she holds back petulantly y and even when she does come it is 
less obediently than like a naughty y sulky child. Neverthe^ 
lessy with the forbearance that is characteristic of the many 
he addresses her with grave gentleness rather than severely.) 
You must do as I tell you, you know. 

LADY MARY {strangely passionate). I won’t. 

CRICHTON {smiling at her fury). We shall see. Frown at 
me, Polly 5 there, you do it at once. Clench your little fists, 

stamp your feet, bite your ribbons 

{J student of womeuy or at least of this womaUy he knows 
that she is about to do those thingSy and thus she seems to do 
them to order, lady mary screws up her face like a baby 
and cries. He is immediately kind) 

You child of Nature ; was it cruel of me to wish to save you 
from harm ? 

LADY MARY {drying her eyes). I ’m an ungracious wretch. 
Oh Gov., I don’t try half hard enough to please you. I ’m even 
wearing-^iA^ looks down sadly ) — ^when I know you prefer it. 

CRICHTON {thoughtfully). I admit I do prefer it. Perhaps 
I am a little old-fashioned in these matters. 

{Her tears again threaten.) 

Ah, don’t, Polly ; that ’s nothing, 

LADY MARY. If I could Only please you. Gov. 

CRICHTON {slowly). You do please me, child, very much — 
{fie half rises ) — very much indeed. {If he meant to say more 
he checks himself. He looks at his plate.) No more, thank 
you. 
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{The simple island meal is soon ended, save for the walnuts 
and the wine, and crichton is too busy a man to linger long 
over them. But he is a stickler for etiquette, and the table 
is cleared charmingly, though with dispatch, before they are 
placed before him. lady mary is an artist with the crumb^ 
brush, and there are few arts more delightful to watch. 
Dusk has come sharply, and she turns on the electric light. 
It awakens crichton from a reverie in which he has been 
regarding her.) 

crichton. Polly, there is only one thing about you that I 
don’t quite like. 

{She looks up, making a moue, if that can be said of one who 
so well knows her place. He explains.) 

That action of the hands. 

LADY MARY. What do I do ? 

CRICHTON. This — like one washing them. I have noticed 
that the others tend to do it also. It seems odd. 

LADY MARY {archly). Oh Gov., have you forgotten i 

CRICHTON. What ? 

LADY MARY. That once upon a time a certain other person 
did that ? 

CRICHTON {groping). You mean myself? {She nods, and 
he shudders.) Horrible ! 

LADY MARY {afraid she has hurt him). Y ou haven’t for a very 
long time. Perhaps it is natural to servants. 

CRICHTON. That must be it. {He rises.) Polly ! {She 
looks up expectantly, but he only sighs and turns away.) 

LADY MARY {gently). You sighed. Gov. 

CRICHTON. Did I ? I was thinking. {He paces the room 
and then turns to her aptatedly,yet with control over his aviation. 
There is some snoumfulness in his voice.) I have alwa]rs tried to 
do the right thing on this island. Above all, Polly, I want 
to do the right thing by you. 

LADY MARY {with shining eyes). How we all trust you. That 
is your reward. Gov. 

CRICHTON {who is having a fight with himself). And now I 
want a greater reward. Is it fair to you ? Am I playing the 
game ? Bill Crichton would like always to play the game* If 

we were in England 

{He pauses so long that she breaks in softly.) 
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LADY MARY. We know now that we shall never see En^and 
again. 

CRICHTON. I am thinking of two people whom neither of 
us has seen for a long time — Lady Mary Lasenby, and one 
Crichton, a butler. 

{He says the last word bravely ^ a word he once loved^ though 
it is the most horrible of all words to him now,) 

LADY MARY. That cold, haughty, insolent girl. Gov., look 
around you and forget them both. 

CRICHTON. I had nigh forgotten them. He has had a 
chance, Polly — ^that butler — ^in these two years of becoming a 
man, and he has tried to take it There have been many &ilures, 
but there has been some success, and with it I have let the past 
drop off me, and turned my back on it That butler seems a 
far-away figure to me now, and not m)^elf. I hail him, but 
we scarce know each other. If I am to bring him back it can 
only be done by force, for in my soul he is now abhorrent to me. 
But if I thought it best for you I ’d haul him back ; I swear 
as an honest man, I would bring him back with all his 
obsequious ways and deferential airs, and let you see the 
man you call your Gov. melt for ever into him who was 
your servant 

LADY MARY {sfuvertng). You hurt me. You say these 
things, but you say them like a king. To me it is the past that 
was not real. 

CRICHTON {too grandly), A king ! I sometimes feel 

(For a moment the yellow light gleams in his green eyes. 
We remember suddenly what treherne and ernest smd 
about his regal look. He checks himself) 

I say it harshly, it is so hard to say, and all the time there is 
another voice within me crying {He stops.) 

LADY MARY {trembling but not afraid). If it is the voice of 
Nature 

CRICHTON {strongly). I know it to be the voice of Nature. 

LADY MARY {in a wHsper). Then, if you want to say it very 
much. Gov., please say it to Polly Lasenby. 

CRICHTON {again in the grip of an idea). A king f Polly, 
some people hold that the soul but leaves one human tenement 
for another, and so lives on through all the ages. I have occa- 
sionally thought of late that, in some past existence, I may have 
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been a king. It has all come to me so naturally, not as if 1 had 
to work it out, but — as — ^if — I — ^remembered. 

‘ Or ever the knightly years were gone» 

With the old world to the grave, 

I was a king in Babylon, 

And you were a Christian slave.* 

It may have been ; you hear me, it may have been. 

LADY MARY {yoho ts as one fascinated). It may have been. 

CRICHTON. I am lord over all. They are but hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for me. These shores are mine. 
Why should I hesitate 5 I have no longer any doubt. I do 
believe I am doing the right thing. Dear Polly, I have grown 
to love you ; are you afraid to mate with me ? {She rocks her 
arms ; no words will come from her,) 

* I was a king in Babylon, 

And you were a Christian slave.* 

LADY MARY {bewitched). You are the most wonderful man 
I have ever known, and I am not afraid. 

{fie takes her to him with mastership, Presently he is 
seated, and she is at his feet looking up adoringly in Ids face. 
As the tension relaxes she speaks with a smile.) 

I want you to tell me— every woman likes to know — when was 
the first time you thought me nicer than the others ? 

CRICHTON {stroking her hair). I think a year ago. We 
were chasing goats on the Big Slopes, and you out-distanced 
us all j you were the first of our party to run a goat down ; 
1 was proud of you that day. 

LADY MARY {blushing with pleasure). Oh Gov., I only did 
it to please you Everything I have done has been out of the 
desire to please you. {Suddenly anxious) If I thought that in 
taking a wife from among us you were imperilling your 
dignity 

CRICHTON {decisively). Have no fear of that, dear. I have 
diought it all out. The wife, Polly, always takes the same 
position as the husband. 

LADY MARY. But I am SO unworthy. It was sufficient to 
me that I should be allowed to wait on you at that table. 

CRICHTON. You shall wait on me no longer. At whatever 
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table I sit, Polly, you shall soon sit there also. {Bf^shly) Come, 
let us try what it will be like. 

LADY MARY. As your Servant at your feet 

CRICHTON. No, as my consort by my side. 

{They are sitting thus when the hatch is again opened and 
coffee offered. But lady mary is no longer there to receive 
it. Her sisters peep through in consternation. In vain 
they rattle the cup and saucer, agatha brings the coffee 
to CRICHTON.) 

CRICHTON {forgetting for the moment that it is not a mmth 
hence). Help your mistress first, girl. {Three women are bereft 
of speech^ but he does not notice it. He addresses Catherine 
vaguely.) Are you a good girl, Kitty ? 

CATHERINE {yjohen she finds her tongue). I try to be, Gov. 

CRICHTON {still more vaguely). That *s right 

{fie takes command of himself again^ and signs to them to sit 
down, ERNEST comes in cheerily^ but finding crichton 
here is suddenly weak. He subsides on a chairs wondering ^ 
what has happened.) 

CRICHTON {surveying him). Ernest (ernest rises.) You 
are becoming a litde slovenly in your dress, Ernest ; I don^t 
like it 

ERNEST {respectfully). Thank you. (ernest sits again. 
DADDY and treherne arrive.) 

CRICHTON. Daddy, I want you. 

LORD LOAM {gloomily)* Is it because I forgot to clean out 
the dam ? 

CRICHTON {encouragingly). No, no. {He pours some wine 
into a goblet.) A glass of wine wi^ you. Daddy. 

LORD LOAM {hastily). Your health, Gov. 

{He is about to drinks but the master checks him,) 

CRICHTON. And hers. Daddy, this lady has done me the 
honour to promise to be my wife. 

LORD LOAM {astounded). Polly I 

CRICHTON {a little perturbed). I ought first to have asked 
your consent I deeply regret — ^but Nature ; may I hope I 
have your approval \ 

LORD LOAM. May you. Gov# ? {Delighted) Rather I 
Polly ! 

{He puts Us proud arms round her.) 
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TREHSRNE. We all congratulate you, Gov , most heartily. 

ERNEST. Long life to you both, sir. 

(There is much shaking of hands, all of which is sincere,) 

TREHERNE. When will it be. Gov. f 

CRICHTON (after turning to lady mart, who whispers to him). 
As soon as the bridal skirt can be prepared. (His manner has 
been most indulgent, and without the slightest suggestion of 
patronage. But he knows it is best for all that he shotdd keep his 
place, and that his presence hampers them.) My friends, I thank 
you for your good wishes, I thank you all. And now, perhaps 
you would like me to leave you to yourselves. Be joyous. Let 
there be song and dance to-night. Polly, I shall take my coffee 
in the parlour — ^you understand. 

(He retires with pleasant dignity. Immediately there is a 
rush of two girls at i ady mary.) 

LADY MARY Oh, oh ! Father, they are pinching me. 

LORD LOAM (taking her under his protection). Agatha, 
Catherine, never presume to pinch your sister again. On the 
other hand, she may pinch you henceforth as much as ever she 
chooses. 

(In the meantime tweeny is weeping softly, and the two 
are not above using her as a weapon.) 

CATHERINE. Poor T wcenv, it ’s a shame. 

AGATHA. After he had almost promised you. 

TWEENY (loyally turning on them). No, he never did. He 
was always honourable as could be. ’T was me as was too vulgar. 
Don’t you dare say a word agin that man. 

ERNEST (to LORD loam). You ’ll get a lot of tit-bits out of 
this. Daddy. 

LORD LOAM. That ’s what I was thinking. 

ERNEST (plunged in thought). I dare say 1 shall have to clean 
out the dam now. 

LORD LOAM (heartlessly). I dare say. 

(His gay old heart makes lum again proclaim that he is a 
chickety chick. He seizes the concertina.) 

TREHERNE (eagerly). That ’s the proper spirit. 

(He puts his arm round Catherine, and in another moment 
they are all dancing to Daddy* s music. Never were people 
happier on an island. A moments pause is presently created 
by the return of crichton, wearing the wonderfld robe of 
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which we have already had dark mention. Never has he 
looked more regale never perhaps felt so regal. We need 
not grudge him the one foible of his rule, for it is all coming to 
an end,) 

CRICHTON {graciously^ seeing them hesitate). No, no ; I am 
delighted to see you all so happy. Gk> on. 

TREHERNE. We don't like to before you, Gov. 

CRICHTON {his last order). It is my wish. 

{The merrymaking is resumed,^ and soon crichton himself 
joins in the dance. It is when the fun is at its fastest and 
most furious that all stop abruptly as if turned to stone. 
They have heard the boom of a gun. Presently they are 
alive again, ernest leaps to the window.) 

TREHERNE {fiuskUy), It was a ship’s gun ! turn to 

CRICHTON for confirmation \ even in that hour they turn to 
CRICHTON.) Gov. ? 

CRICHTON. Yes. 

{In another moment lady mary and lord loam are alone,) 

LADY MARY {seeing that her father is unconcerned). Father, 
you heard. 

LORD LOAM {placidly). Yes, my child. 

LADY MARY {alarmed by his unnatural calmness). But it was 
a gun, father. 

LORD LOAM {looking an old man now, and shuddering a little). 
Yes — a gun — I have often heard it. It ’s only a dream, you 
know ; why don’t we go on dancing ? 

{She takes his hands^ which have gone cold.) 

LADY MARY. Father. Don’t you see, they have all rushed 
down to the beach ? Come. 

LORD LOAM. Rushed down to the beach ; yes, always that 
— I often dream it 

LADY MARY. Comc, father, come. 

LORD LOAM. Only a dream, my poor girl. 

(CRICHTON presently returns. He is pale but firm.) 

CRICHTON. We can see lights within a mile of the shore— 
a great ship. 

LORD LOAM. A ship — ^always a ship. 

LADY MARY. Father, this is no dream. 

LORD LOAM {looldng timidly at crichton). It ’s a dream, 
isn’t it ? There ’s no ship f 
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CRICHTON (soothing him with a touch). You are awake^ 
Daddy, and there is a ship. 

LORD LOAM (clutching him). You are not deceiving me i 

CRICHTON. It is the truth. 

LORD LOAM (reeling). True ? — a ship — ^at last ! 

(He goes after the others pitifully,) 

CRICHTON (quietly). There is a small boat between it and 
the island ; they must have sent it ashore for water. 

LADY MARY. Coming in ? 

CRICHTON. No. That gun must have been a signal to 
recall it. It is going back. They can’t hear our cries. 

LADY MARY (pressing her temples). Going away ! So near — 
so near. (Jlmost to herself) I think I ’m glad. 

CRICHTON (cheerily). Have no fear. I shall bring them back. 
(He goes towards the table on which is the electrical ap^ 
paratus,) 

LADY MARY (standing on guard as it were between him and the 
table). What are you going to do ? 

CRICHTON. To fire the beacons. 

LADY MARY, Stop ! (She faces him,) Don’t you see what 
it means ? 

CRICHTON (firmly). It means that our life on the island has 
come to a natural end. 

LADY MARY (huskUy), Gov., let the ship go. 

CRICHTON. The old man — ^you saw what it means to him. 

LADY MARY. But I am afraid. 

CRICHTON (adoringly). Dear Polly. 

LADY MARY, Gov., let the ship go. (She clings to him^ but 
though it is his death sentence he loosens her hold), 

CRICHTON. Bill Crichton has got to play the game. 

(He pulls the levers. Soon through the window one of the 
beacons is seen flaring red. There is a long pause. Alarms 
and excursions outside, ernest is the first to reappear.) 

ERNEST. Polly, Gov., the boat has turned back. (He is 
gone. There is more disturbance. He returns,) They are 
English sailors ; they have landed I We are rescued, I tell you, 
rescued ! 

LADY MARY (wonly). Is it anything to make so great a to-do 
about i 

ERNEST (staring). Eh i 
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LADY MARY. Havc wc not been happy here ? 

ERNEST. Happy ? lord, yes. 

LADY MARY {catchifig hold of his sleeve). Ernest, we must 
never forget all that the Gov. has done for us. 

ERNEST {stoutly). Forget it ? The man who could forget 
it would be a selfish wretch and a—— But I say, this makes 
a difference ! 

LADY MARY {qutckly). No, it doesn’t. 

ERNEST {his mind tottering). A mighty difference ! 

others come running in^ some weeping with joy^ others 
boisterous. For some time dementia rules. Soon we see 
bluejackets gazing through the window at the curious 
scene, lord loam comes accompanied by a naval officer^ 
whom he is continually shaking by the hand.) 

LORD LOAM. And here, sir, is our little home. Let me 
thank you in the name of us all, again and again and again. 

OFFICER. Very proud, my lord. It is indeed an honour to 
have been able to assist so distinguished a gentleman as Lord 
Loam. 

LORD LOAM. A glorious, glorious day. I shall show you 
our other rooms. Come, my pets. Come, Crichton. 

{fie has not meant to be cruel. He does not know he has 
said it. It is the old life that has come back to him. They 
all go. All leave crichton except lady mary.) 

. LADY MARY {stretching out her arms to him). Dear Gov., I 
will never give you up. 

{There is a salt smile on his face as he shakes his head to 
her. He lets the cloak slip to the ground. She will not 
take this for an answer ; again her arms go out to him. 
Then comes the great renunciation. By an effort of will 
he ceases to be an erect figure ; he has the humble bearing of 
a servant. His hands come together as if he were washing 
them.) 

CRICHTON {it is the speech of his life). My lady. 

{She goes away. There is none to salute him now^ unless 
we do it.) 



ACT IV 

THE OTHER ISLAND 

Some months have elapsed, and we have again the honour of 
waiting upon Lord Loam in his London home. It is the room 
of the first act, but with a new scheme of decoration, for on the 
walls are exhibited many interesting trophies from the island, 
such as skins, stuffed birds, and weapons of the chase, labelled 
‘ Shot by Lord Loam,’ ‘ Hon. Ernest Woolley’s Blowpipe,’ etc. 
There are also two large glass cases containing other odds and 
ends, including, curiously enough, the bucket in which Ernest 
was first dipp^, but there is no label calling attention to the 
incident. 

It is not yet time to dress for dinner, and his lordship is on a 
couch, hastily yet furtively cutting the pages of a new book. 
With him are his two younger daughters and his nephew, and 
they also are engaged in literary pursuits i that is to say, the 
ladies are eagerly but furtively reading the evening papers, 
on copies of which Ernest is sitting complacently but furtively, 
doling them out as called for. Note the frequent use of the 
word ‘ furtive.’ It implies that they are very reluctant to be 
discovered by their butler, say, at their otherwise delightful task. 

AGATHA (reading a/oud, with emphasis tm the wrong words). 
* In conclusion, we most heartily congratulate the Hon. Ernest 
Woolley, This book of his, regarding the adventures of him- 
self and his brave companions on a desert isle, stirs the heart like 
a trumpet’ 

(Evidently the book referred to is the one in lord loam’s 
hands.) 

ERNEST. Here is another. 

CATHERINE (^reading). * From the first to the last of Mr. 
Woolley’s engrossing pages it is evident that he was an ideal man 
to be wrecked with, and a true hero.’ (Half-admiringly) Ernest 1 
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ERNEST {calmly). That how it strikes thcm^ you know. 
Here ’s another one. 

AGATHA {reading). * There are many kindly references to 
the two servants who were wrecked with the family, and 
Mr. Woolley pays the butler a glowing tribute in a footnote.’ 
{Some one coughs uncomfortably.) 

LORD LOAM {who has been searching the index for the letter L). 
Excellent, excellent. At the same time I must say, Ernest, that 
the whole book is about yourself. 

ERNEST {genially). As the author 

LORD LOAM. Certainly, certainly. Still, you know, as a 
peer of the realm— dignity ) — I think, Ernest, you might 
have given me one of your adventures. 

ERNEST. I say it was you who taught us how to obtain a fire 
by rubbing two pieces of stick together. 

LORD LOAM {beaming). Do you, do you ? I call that very 
handsome. What page i 

{Here the door ofens^ and the well-hred crichton enters 
with the evening papers as subscribed for by the house. 
Those we have already seen have perhaps been introduced 
by ERNEST ^ furtively.^ Every one except the intruder 
is immediately self-conscious ^ and when he withdraws there 
is a general sigh of relief They pounce on the new papers. 
ERNEST evidently gets a shock from one^ which he casts 
contemptuously on the floor.) 

AGATHA {more fortunate). Father, see page 81. ‘It was a 
tiger-cat,’ says Mr. Woolley, ‘ of the largest size. Death stared 
Lord Ix^m in the face, but he never flinched.’ 

LORD LOAM {searching his book eagerly). Page 81. 

AGATHA. ‘With presence of mind only equalled by his 
courage, he fixed an arrow in his bow.’ 

LORD LOAM. Thank you, Ernest 5 thank you, my boy. 

AGATHA. ‘ Unfortunately he missed.’ 

LORD LOAM. Eh ? 

AGATHA. ‘ But by great good luck I heard his cries 

LORD LOAM. My cries i 

AGATHA. — ‘and rushing forward with drawn knife, I 
stabbed the monster to the heart.' 

(lord loam shuts his book with a pettish slam. There 
might be a scene here were it not that crichton reappears 
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md goes to one of the glass cases, All are at once on the 
alerts and his lordship is particularly sly.) 

LORD LOAM. Anything in the papers, Catherine i 

CATHERINE. No, father, nothing — nothing at all. 

ERNEST (it pops out as of yore). The papers ! The papers 
are guides that tell us what we ought to do, and then we don't 
do it. 

(CRICHTON having opened the glass case has taken out the 
bucket y and ernest, looting round for applause y sees him 
carrying it off^ and is undone. For a moment of time he 
forgets that he is no longer on the island^ and with a sigh he 
is about to follow crichton and the bucket to a retired spot. 
The door closesy and ernest comes to himself) 

LORD LOAM (uncomfortably), I told him to take it away. 

ERNEST. I thought — (he wipes his brow) — I shall go and 
dress. 

(He goes.) 

CATHERINE. Father, it's awful having Crichton here. 
It 's like living on tiptoe. 

LORD LOAM (gloomify). While he is here we are sitting on a 
volcano. 

AGATHA. How mean of you ! I am sure he has only 
stayed on with us to — ^to help us through. It would have 
looked so suspicious if he had gone at once. 

CATHERINE (revelling in the worst). But suppose Lady 
Brocklehurst were to get at him and pump him. She is the 
most terrifying, suspicious old creature in England ; and 
Crichton simply can’t tell a lie. 

LORD LOAM. My dear, that is the volcano to which I was 
referring. (He has evidently something to communicate.) It is 
all Mary's fault. She said to me yesterday that she would 
break her engagement with Brocklehurst unless I told him 
about — ^you know what. 

(All conjure up the vision ^crichton.) 

AGATHA. Is she mad ? 

LORD LOAM. She calls it common honesty. 

CATHERINE. Father, have you told him ? 

LORD LOAM (heovify). She thinks I have, but I couldn't 
She is sure to find out to-night. 

(Unconsciously he leans on the island concertina^ which hi 
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has perhaps been lately showing to an interviewer as some^ 
thing made for tweeny. It squeaks^ and they all jump,) 

CATHERINE. It is like a bird of ill-omen. 

LORD LOAM {vindictively), I must have it taken away ; it 
has done that twice. 

(lady MARY comes in. She is in evening dress. Un-- 
doubt edly she meant to sail in^ but she forgets ^ and despite her 
garments it is a manly entrance. She is properly ashamed 
of herself She tries again^ and has an encouraging success. 
She indicates to her sisters that she wishes to be alone with 
papa.) 

AGATHA. All right, but we know what it *s about Come 
along. Kit. 

(They go. lady mary thoughtlessly sits like a boy^ and 
again corrects herself. She addresses her father^ but he is 
in a brown study ^ and she seeks to draw his attention by 
whistling. This troubles them both.) 

LADY MARY. How horrid of me ! 

LORD LOAM {depressed). If you would try to remember 

LADY MARY {sighing). I do $ but there are so many things 
to remember. 

LORD LOAM {sympathetically). There are {In a whisper) 

Do you know, Mary, I constantly find myself secreting hairpins. 

LADY MARY. I find it SO difficult to go up steps one at a time. 

LORD LOAM. I was dining with half a dozen members of our 
party last Thursday, Mary, and they were so eloquent that I 
couldn’t help wondering all the time how many of their heads 
he would have put in the bucket. 

LADY MARY. I use SO many of his phrases. And my 
appetite is so scandalous. Father, I usually have a chop before 
we sit down to dinner. 

LORD LOAM. As for my clothes {u)riggling). My dear, 

you can’t think how irksome collars are to me nowadays 

LADY MARY. They can’t be half such an aimoyance, fatlier, 

{She looks dolefully at her skirt.) 

LORD LOAM {hurriedly). Quite so— quite so. You have 
dressed early to-night, Mary. 

LADY MARY. That reminds me \ I had a note from Brockle- 
hurst saying that he would come a few minutes before his 
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mother as — as he wanted to have a talk with me. He didn’t 
say what about, but of course we know. 

{His lordship fidgets^ 

{With fte^g) It was good of you to tell him, Either. Oh, it is 

horrible to me {covering her face). It seemed so natural at 

the time. 

LORD LOAM {petulantly). Never again make use of that word 
in this house, Mary. 

LADY MARY {with an effort). Father, Brocklehurst has been 
so loyal to me for these two years that I should demise myself 
were I to keep my — ^my extraordinary lapse from him. Had 
Brocklehurst been a little less good, then you need not have told 
him my strange little secret. 

LORD LOAM {weaUf). Polly — I mean Mary — it was all 
Crichton’s fault, he 

LADY MARY {with decision). No, &ther, no ; not a word 
against him, though I haven’t the pluck to go on with it ; I 
can’t even understand how it ever was. Father, do you not still 
hear the surf i Do you see the curve of the beach f 

LORD LOAM. I have begun to forget {In a low voice) 

But they were happy days j there was something magical about 
them. 

LADY MARY. It was glamour. Father, I have lived 
Arabian nights. I have sat out a dance with the evening star. 
But it was all in a past existence, in the days of Babylon, and I 
am myself a^in. But he has been chivalrous always. If the 
dodifiil, indolent creature I used to be has improved in any way, 
I owe it all to him. I am slipping back in many ways, but I am 
determined not to slip back altogether — ^in memory of him and 
his island. That is why I insisted on your telling Brocklehurst. 
He can break our engagement if he chooses. {Proudly) Mary 
Lasenby is going to play the game. 

LORD LOAM. But my dear 

(lord brocklehurst is announced.) 

LADY MARY {nuamngly). Father, dear, oughtn’t you to be 
dressing ? 

LORD LOAM {very unhappy). The fact is — ^before I go— I 
want to say 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Loam, if you don’t mind, I wish very 
specially to have a word with Mary before dinner. 
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LORD LOAM. Bu t— 

LADY MARY. YcS, ^thcr. 

{She induces him to go, and thus courageously faces lord 
BROCKLEHURST to hear her fate.) 

I am ready, George. 

LORD BROCICLEHURST {who is SO agitated that she ought to see 
he is thinking net of her hut of himself.) It is a painful matter — 
1 wish I could have spared you this, Mary. 

LADY MARY. Please go on. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. In common fairness, of course, this 
should be remembered, that two years had elapsed. You and 1 
had no reason to believe that we should ever meet again. 

{fThis is more considerate than she had expected^ 

LADY MARY {softening). I was so lost to the world, George. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {with a groan). At the same time, the 
thing is utterly and absolutely inexcusable 

LADY MARY {recovering her hauteur). Oh ! 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. And SO I have already said to 
mother. 

LADY MARY {disdaining him). You have told her i 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Certainly, Mary, certainly % I tell 
mother everything. 

LADY MARY {curling her lip). And what did she say ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. To tell the truth, mother rather 
pooh-poohed the whole afliair. 

LADY MARY {incredulous). Lady Brocklehurst pooh-poohed 
the whole affair ! 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. She said, * Mary and I will have a 
good laugh over this.’ 

LADY MARY {outraged). George, your mother is a hateful, 
depraved old woman. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Mary ! 

LADY MARY {turning away). Laugh indeed, when it will 
always be such a pain to me. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {with stronge humility). If only you 
would let me bear all the pain, Mary. 

LADY MARY {yvho is taken aback). George, I think you are 
the noblest man 

{She is touched, and gives him hath her hands. Unfortun- 
ately he simpers.) 
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LORD BROCKLEHURST. She was a pretty little thing. 

(She stares^ hut he marches to his doom.) 

Ah, not beautiful like you. I assure you it was the merest 
folly ; there were a few letters, but we have got them back. 
It was all owing to the boat being so late at Calais. Y ou see she 
had such large, helpless eyes. 

LADY MARY {fixing him). George, when you lunched with 
father to-day at the dub 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. I didn’t. Hc wired me that he 
couldn’t come. 

LADY MARY {with a tremor). But he wrote you ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. No. 

LADY MARY (a bird singing in her breast). You haven’t seen 
him since ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. No. 

(She is saved. Is he to be let off also ? Not at all. She 
bears down on him Hie a ship of war.) 

LADY MARY. George, who and what is this woman ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (cowering). She was — she is — the 
shame of it — z lady Vmaid. 

LADY MARY {properly horrified). A what ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. A lady’s-maid. A mere servant, 
Maiy. (lady m ar y whirls round so that he shall not see her face.) 
I first met her at this house when you were entertaining the 
servants ; so you see it was largely your father’s fault. 

LADY MARY {looting him up and down). A lady’s-maid ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {degraded). Her name was Fisher. 

LADY MARY. My maid ! 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (with Open hands). Can you forgive 
me, Mary i 

LADY MARY. Oh George, George ! 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Mother urged me not to tell you 
an3rthing about it $ but 

LADY MARY (from her heart). I am so glad you told me. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. You See there was nothing catas- 
trophic in it. 

LADY MARY (thinking perhaps of another incident). No, 
indeed. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (inclined to simper again). And she 
behaved awfully well. She quite saw that it was because the 
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boat was late. I suppose the glamour to a girl in service of a 
man in high position 

LADY MARY- Glamouf ! — ^yes, yes, that was it. 

LORD BROCKLLEHURST. Mother says that a girl in such 
circumstances is to be excused if she loses her head. 

LADY MARY {tmpuist^uely), George, I am so sorry if I said 
anything against your mother. 1 am sure she is the dearest old 
thing. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {ift calm Waters at last). Of course for 
women of our class she has a very different standard. 

LADY MARY (grown tiny). Of course. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. You scc, knowing how good a 
woman she is herself, she was natur^ly anxious that 1 should 
marry some one like her. That is what has made her watch 
your conduct so jealously, Mary. 

LADY MARY (hurriedly thinking things out), I know. I — I 
think, George, that before your mother comes 1 should like to 
say a word to father. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (nervously). About this ? 

LADY MARY. Oh no } I shsm’t tell him of this. About 
something else. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. And you do forgive me, Mary ? 

LADY MARY (smiling on him). Yes, yes. I — I am sure the 
boat was *very late, George. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (earnestly). It really was. 

LADY MARY. 1 am even relieved to know that you are not 
quite perfect, dear. (She rests her hands on his shoulders. She 
has a moment of contrition.) George, when we are married, 
we shall try to be not an entirely frivolous couple, won’t we ? 
We must endeavour to be of some little use, dear. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (the ass), Noblesse oblige, 

LADY MARY (haunted by the phrases of a better man). Mary 
Lasenby is determined to play the game, George. 

(Perhaps she adds to herself * Except just this once,* A 
kiss closes this episode of the two lovers ; and soon after the 
departure of lady mary the countess of brocklehurst 
is announced. She is a very formidable old lady,) 

lady brocklehurst. Alone, George ? 

LORD brocklehurst. Mother, 1 told her all \ she has 
behaved magnificently. 
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LADY BROCKLEHURST {who hos fiot shared his fears). Silly 
boy. (She casts a supercilious eye on the island trophies,) So these 
are the wonders they brought back with them. Gone away to 
dry her eyes, I suppose ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (proud of his mate). She didn’t cry, 
mother. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. No ? (She reflects,) You ’re quite 
right. I wouldn’t have cried. Cold, icy. Yes, that was it. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (who has not often contradicted her), I 
assure you, mother, that wasn’t it at all. She forgave me at 
once. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST (opetung her eyes sharply to the full), 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. She WES awfully nice about the boat 
being late ; she even said she was relieved to find that I wasn’t 
quite perfect. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST (poundng). She said that ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. She really did. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. I mean 1 wouldn’t. Now if 1 had 
said that, what would have made me say it ? (Suspiciously) 
George, is Mary all we think her ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (with unexpected spirit). If she wasn’t, 
mother, you would know it. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Hold your tongue, boy. We don’t 
really know what happened on that island. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. You were reading the book all the 
morning. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. How Can I be sure that the book is 
true ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. They all talk of it as true. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. How do I know that they are not 
lying? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Why should they lie ? 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Why shouldn’t they ? (She reflects 
again,) If I had been wrecked on an island, I think it highly 
probable that I should have lied when I came back. Weren’t 
some servants with them ? 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Crichton, the butler. 

(He is surprised to see her ring the bell,) 

Why, mother, you are not going to— 
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LADY BROCKLEHURST. Yes, I am. {Pnntedfy) George, 
watch whether Crichton begins any of his answers to my 
questions with * The fact is.* ' 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Why ? 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Because that is usually the beginning 
of a lie. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {os CRICHTON Opens the door). Mother, 
you can*t do these things in other people^s houses. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {coolfy^ tO CRICHTOn). It WaS I who 
rang. {Surveying him through her eyeglass.) So you were one 
of the castaways, Crichton ? 

CRICHTON. Yes, my lady. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Delightful book Mr. Woolley has 
written about your adventures, (crichton haws.) Don’t 
you think so ? 

crichton. I have not read it, my lady. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Odd that they should not have pre- 
sented you with a copy. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Presumably Crichton is no reader. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. By the Way, Crichton, were there 
any books on the island i 

CRICHTON. I had one, my lady — Henley’s poems. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. Never heard of him. 

(crichton again bows.) 

LADY BROCKLEHURST (who has not heard of him either). I 
think you were not the only servant wrecked ? 

CRICHTON. There was a young woman, my lady. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. I Want to scc her. (crichton 
bows^ but remains.) Fetch her up, 

{He goes.) 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {almost Standing up to his mother). 
This is scandalous. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {defining her position). I am a mother. 
(CATHERINE and AGATHA enter in dazding confections^ and 
quake in secret to find themselves practically alone with 

LADY BROCKLEHURST.) 

{Even as she greets them) How d’you do, Catherine — 
Agatha ? You didn’t dress like this on the islwd, I expect ! 
By the way, how did you dress ? 

{They have thought themselves prepared^ hut ) 
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AOATHA. Not — ^not so wcU, of course, but quite the same 
idea. 

(TAgp are relieved by the arrival ^trbhbrnb, who is in 
clerical dress.) 

LADY BROCRLBHDRST. How do jTou do, Mr. Treherne ? 
There is not so much of you in the book as I had hoped. 

TRBHBRNB {modestly). There wasn’t very much of me on 
the island. Lady Brocldehurst. 

LADY BROciCLBHVRST. How d’ye mean ? 

{He shrugs Ids horust shoulders.) 

LORD BROCKLBHURST. I hear you have got a living, 
Treherne. Congratulations 

TRBHBRNB. Thanks. 

LORD BROCKLBHURST. Is it a good One ? 

TRBHBRNB. So-so. They arc rather weak in bowling, but 
it ’s a good bit of turf. 

{Confidence is restored by the entrance ofBRNBST, who takes 
in the situation promptly, and, of course, knows he is a match 
for any old lady.) 

BRNBST {yvith ease). How do you do, Lady Brocklehurst 

LADY BROCKLBHURST. Our brilliant author 1 

BRNBST {impervious to satire). Oh, I don’t know. 

LADY BROCKLBHURST. It is as engrossing, Mr. Woolley, as 
if it were a work of fiction. 

BRNBST {suddetdy umomfortable). Thanks, awfully. {Re- 
covering The fact is 

{fle is puxsded by seeing the Brocklehurst fassdly estchange 
tneaning looks.) 

CATHBRiNB {to the rescsu). Lady Brocklehurst^ Mr. 
Treherne and I — ^we are engaged. 

AGATHA. And Ernest and I. 

LADY BROCKLBHURST {grimly). I See, my dears { thought it 
wise to keep the island in the fiunily. 

{An awkward moment this for the entrance rf lord loam 
and lady MARY, who, after a private talk upstedrs, are 
feeling hapj^ and secsare.) 

LORD LOAM {yxith two hotsdsfoT Ids £stinpdshed guest). Aha t 
ha, ha 1 younger than any of them, Emily. 

LADY BROCKLBHORST. Flatterer. {To LADY MARY) You 
teem in high spirits, Mary. 
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LADY MARY (gaify), I am. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST (tvith a significant glance at lord 
brocklehurst). After 

LADY MARY. I — I mean. The fact is 

{Again that disconcerting glance between the Countess and 
her son.) 

LORD LOAM {humorousfy). She hears wedding bells, Emily, 
ha, ha ! 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {coldfy). Do you, Mary ? Can’t say 
I do I but I ’m hard of hearing. 

LADY MARY (instantly her match). If you don’t, Lady 
Brocklehurst, I ’m sure I don’t. 

LORD LOAM (nervously). Tut, tut. Seen our curios from 
the island, Emily ? I should like you to examine them. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Thank you, Henry. I am glad 
you say that, for I have just taken the liberty of asking two of 
them to step upstairs. 

(There is an uncomfortable silence^ which the entrance oj 
CRICHTON with TWEENY does HOt Stem to dissipate. 
CRICHTON is impenetrable^ but tweeny hangs back in fear.) 

LORD BROCKLEHURST (stoutly). Loam, I have no hand in 
this. 

lady BROCKLEHURST (undisturbed). Pooh, what have I 
done ? You always begged me to speak to the servants, Henry, 
and I merely wanted to discover whether the views you us^ 
to hold about equality were adopted on the island ; it seemed a 
splendid opportunity, but Mr. Woolley has not a word on the 
subject. 

(All eyes turn to ernest.) 

ERNEST (with confidence). The fact is — 

(fThe fatal words again.) 

LORD LOAM (not quite certain what he is to assure her of). I 
assure you, Emily 

LADY MARv (as cold as steel). Father, nothing whatever 
happened on the island of which I, for one, am ashamed, and I 
hope Crichton will be allowed to answer Lady Brockl^urst’s 
questions. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. To be Sure. There *s nothing to 
make a fuss about, and we ’re a family party. (Ta crichton) 
Now, truthfully, my man. 
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CRICHTON {calmly). I promise that, my lady. 

{Some hearts sink, the hearts that could never understand 
a Crichton.) 

LADY BROCKLBHURST {sharply). Well, were you all equal 
on the island ? 

CRICHTON. No, my lady. I think I may say there was as 
little equality there as elsewhere. 

LADY BROCKLBHURST. All the social distinctions were 
preserved ? 

CRICHTON. As at home, my lady. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. The servants ? 

CRICHTON. They had to keep their place. 

LADY BROCKLEHURS V. Wonderful. How was it managed f 
{JVith an inspiration) You, girl, tell me that. 

{Can there he a more critical moment ?) 

TWEENY {in agony). If you please, my lady, it was all the 
Gov.*s doing. 

{They give themselves up for lost, lord loam tries to sink 
out of sight.) 

CRICHTON. In the regrettable slang of the servants’ 
hall, my lady, the master is usually referred to as the 
Gov. 

LADY BROCKLBHURST. I SCC. {She tums tO LORD LOAM.) 

You 

LORD LOAM {reappearing). Yes, I understand that is what 
they called me. 

LADY BROCKLBHURST {to crichton). You didn’t cven take 
your meals with the family ? 

CRICHTON. No, my lady, I dined apart. 

{Is all safe?) 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {alas). You, girl, also ? Did you 
dine with Crichton i 

TWEENY {scared). No, your ladyship, 

LADY BROCKLBHURST (fastening on her). With whom ? 

TWEENY. I took my bit of supper with — ^with Daddy and 
Polly and the rest. 

{Fa victis.) 

ERNEST {leaping into the breach). Dear old Daddy — ^he was 
our monkey. Y ou remember our monkey, Agatha ? 

AGATHA. Rather I What a funny old darling he was. 
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CATHERINE {thus encouraged). And don’t you think Polly 
was the sweetest little parrot, Mary ? 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Ah ! I understand \ animals you 
had domesticated ? 

LORD LOAM {heavify). Quite so— quite $0. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. The Servants’ teas that used to take 
place here once a month 

CRICHTON. They did not seem natural on the island, my 
lady, and were discontinued by the Gov.’s orders. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST. A dear proof, Loam, that they were 
a mistake here. 

LORD LOAM {seeing the opportunity for a diversion). I admit 
it frankly. I abandon them. Emily, as the result of our ex- 
periences on the island, I think of going over to the Tories. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. I am delighted to hear it. 

LORD LOAM {expanding). Thank you, Crichton, thank you ; 
that is all. 

{He motions to them to go, but the time is not yet!) 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. One moment. {There is a universal 
hut stifled groan.) Young people, Crichton, will be young 
people, even on an island i now, I suppose there was a certain 
amount of — shall we say sentimentalising, going on i 

CRICHTON. Yes, my lady, there was. 

LORD BROCKLEHURST {ashamed). Mother ! 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {disregarding him). Which gentle- 
man ? {To tweeny) You, girl, tell me. 

TWEENY {confused). If you please, my lady 

ERNEST {hurriedly). The fact is 

{He is checked as before, and probably says ‘ D — n * to 
himself, but he has saved the situation.) 

TWEENY (gosptng). It was him — Mr. Ernest, your Iad)^hip. 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {counsel foT the pTosecution). With 
which lady ? 

AGATHA. I have already told you. Lady Brocklehurst, that 
Ernest and I 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Ycs, now \ but you were two years 
on the island. {Looting at lady mary) Was it this lady i 

TWEENY. No, your ladyship, 

LADY BROCKLEHURST. Then I don’t care which of the 
others it was. (tweeny gurgles.) Well, I suppose that will do. 


o 
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LORD BROCKLEHURST, Do ! I hopc you are ashamed of 
yourself, mother, {To crichton, who is going) You are an 
excellent fellow, Crichton ; and if, after we are married, you 
ever wish to change your place, come to us. 

LADY MARY {losing her head for the only time). Oh no, 
impossible. ^ ^ ^ 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {at once suspidous). Why impossible r 
(lady MARY cannot answer^ or perhaps she is too proud.) Do 
you see why it should be impossible, my man ? 

{He can make or mar his unworthy Mary now. Have you 
any doubt of him ?) 

CRICHTON. Yes, my lady. I had not told you, my lord, 
but as soon as your lordship is suited I wish to leave service. 
{They are all immensely relieved^ except poor tweeny.) 

TREHERNE {fhe only curious one). Wh^ will you do, 
Crichton ? 

(crichton shrugs his shoulders.) 

CRICHTON. Shall I withdraw, my lord i 

{He withdraws with tweeny; the thunderstorm is 
over.) 

LADY BROCKLEHURST {thankful to have made herself unpleas* 
ant). Horrid of me, wasn’t it ? But if one wasn’t disagreeable 
now and again, it would be horribly tedious to be an old woman. 
He will soon be yours, Mary, and then — ^think of the oppor- 
tunities you will have of being disa^eeable to me. On that 
understanding, my dear, don’t you think we might——? 

{Their cold lips meet.) 

LORD LOAM {vaguely). Quite so— quite so. 

(crichton announces dinner^ and they file out. lady mart 
stays behind a moment and impulsively holds out her hand.) 

LADY MARY. To wish you every dear happiness. 

crichton {an enigma to the last). The same to you, my 
lady. 

LADY MARY. Do you dcspise me, Crichton ? {The man 
who could never tell a lie makes no answer.) I am ashamed of 
myself, but I am the sort of woman on whom shame sits 
lightly. {He does not contradict her.) You are the best man 
among us. 

crichton. On an island, my lady, perhaps ; but in 
England, no. 
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LADY MARY tnexcusahh). Then there is something 
wrong with England, 

CRICHTON. My lady, not even from you can 1 listen to a 
word against Engird. 

LADY MARY. Tell me one thing : you have not lost your 
courage ? 

CRICHTON. No, my lady. 

(JShe goes. He turns out the lights.) 
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ACT I 


The scene is the parlour of a chemist’s shop in London. It is in 
darkness. There is, however, a glass door at back leading into 
the shop, which is seen brightly lighted. At the back of the 
shop is the street door which leads into a dull, second-class street. 
A street organ is grinding out a popular tune. The street door 
opens, ringing a bell as it does so, and a quietly dressed lady 
enters. Nothing they say is heard, but she is seen asking for and 
buying something. He hands her package and she leaves the 
shop. After her exit the door-bell again rings and Lord Carlton 
enters. He hands Mr. Reilly a prescription about which they 
talk. A policeman is here seen passing the shop and the organ 
stops abruptly, the policeman having motioned with his hand 
that the organ is to move on. Then Mr. Reilly comes into the 
parlour carrying a lamp. He has taken o£F the shop counter. 
He puts lamp down on counter. Lord Carlton follows him in. 

There is still a light in the shop, but the room is also now seen. 
It is comfortable but plebeian, and has some unusual features. 
The corner of the room is fitted up as a sort of home-made 
laboratory, and there are chemist’s bottles, retorts, etc., standing 
on it. Elsewhere are advertisements, etc., as if the shop had 
overflowed into the parlour. There is an easy, high-backed 
chair by the Are, a round table, two horse-hair chairs, and a 
chest of drawers. Standing on a round tray on the c^est of 
drawers is a water-bottle and glass. On the door are three pegs, 
and on the centre peg is hanging an old dressing-gown of Mr, 
Reilly’s $ hanging from a shelf by the counter is a towel. Fitted 
into this counter or home-made laboratory is an enamelled basin, 
which stands under a water-tap. There is a dentist’s chair with 
a low Chesterfield armchair containing small cushion. The 
round table is covered by a red table-cloth ; on it is a work- 
basket, crackers (bonbons) which have been opened, chocolates, 
paper cap out of bonbon, large size i on top of chest of drawers 
is a hand mirror. By chair is a small wooden horse and two 
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children’s picture-books are lying on the floor. Fixed in the 
wall is a formidable safe. 

Against back of parlour are what seem to be three boxes about 
3 feet long, fastened to the wall. They are fixed one underneath 
the other, the top box being about 8 feet from the floor, and 
to this box is a ladder fastened to the side, leading from it to the 
floor. There is a similar box 8 feet from the floor on the other 
wall. 

The parlour being lit, Mr. Reilly and Lord Carlton are now 
more clearly seen. Mr. Reilly is dignified, patriarchal, about 
eighty years old, and there should be something fine and striking 
in his appearance, such as goes with our conception of an 
alchemist of mediaeval days. He speaks good English, but with 
a refined Irish accent. He wears a black skull-cap but otherwise 
is in ordinary careless attire. His face is intellectual and worn 
with study ; he has a long greyish beard. His manner is digni- 
fied and courteous ; he has the eyes of the idealist which lack 
lustre when he is speaking of ordinary affairs, from which his 
mind tends to wander, but they are capable of intense con- 
centration and fire. He is absolutely sincere. Lord Carlton 
is a smart, well-groomed man of fa^ion ; kind, cynic with 
some boyishness of spirit still left in him. He has a quizzical 
manner which enables him to be humorous without smiling. 

LORD CARLTON. Really, I must not inconvenience you in 
this way, I can wait quite well in the shop. 

MR. REILLY. It is no inconvenience, and the shop is chilly. 
There is a fire here. 

LORD CARLTON. Well — you ate uncommon good — and to 
a perfect stranger, too. 

MR. REILLY. Not quite a stranger, my lord. 

LORD CARLTON. You know me ? 

MR. REILLY. Your lordship’s name is on the prescription ! 
That is why I invited you into the parlour. 

LORD CARLTON {cymcaUj). I see. 

MR. REILLY {^ith simpU £gnity). Might I look at you, my 
lord, for a moment. I am an old man, and I have seen few of 
the sights. {He looks at lord carlton and then speaks with 
dipnty) Thai^ you, my lord ! 

(lord CARLTON hoWS^ 
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If you will take a chair I shall have the prescription made up 
in ten minutes. 

(lord CARLTON sits in chair. MR. reilly has the pre^ 
seription in his hand.) 

I understand you wish this prescription to be made up ? 

LORD CARLTON. Yes. TThey are powders I frequently take 
for nervous headache. 

MR. REILLY {fhe zoords evidently having seme meaning rf his 
awn to him). Nervous headache. He said nervous headache — 
why not ? 

LORD CARLTON. You don’t believe in them ? 

MR. REILLY (coming to himself qtnckly). I am a chemist and 
druggist, my lord — not a doctor. (Looking at prescription.) He 
often takes them. 

LORD CARLTON (stoutfy in their defence). Often, and they do 
me good. 

MR. REILLY (slowfy). He wishes me to make up these powders 
—because he thinks he is subject to nervous headaches — ^and 
he believes they do him good. Certainly, my lord. 

(Exit into the shop^ oblivious of the fact that lord carlton 
is wondering at him. lord carlton rises.) 

LORD CARLTON. Queer old fish ! 

(lord carlton left to himself evidently thinks MR. 
REILLY a queer old fish^ looks about and evidently thinks it 
an odd room, puts his hat down on the chest, picks up hand 
mirror which is lying on it.) 

(Testily to his reflection) Ugly beast ! 

(Puts mirror down again.) 

Ah, old friend ! (Crosses to fire emd is stirring it, rattles fire-irons.) 
CHILD (unseen). Is that you, mother ? 

(lord carlton looks round and is surprised to see no one 
—he turns and looks this way and that.) 

LORD CARLTON (at a Venture). Yes, my darling, it is I, your 
mother. 

(There is no answer — the boxes strike him as curious, goes 
up the ladder, and looks into box. This evidently solves 
the mystery for lUm. He descends ladder amused emd seif- 
conscious^ and goes on tiptoes to easy-chair by fire. A little boy 
in a night-gown peeps up from box, which is now seen to be a 
novel kind of cot, a^ is evidently looking for him excitedly^ 
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BOY (to another box). Rosy ! 

GIRL (a little girl looks up). Yes ! 

(lord CARLTON peeps at them behind chair, boy signs 
caution to girl, lord carlton pulls up his legs on to the 
chair and cowers not to be seen by them. 

Enter moira, singing and carrying a baby. She is an 
old’-fashioned little girl of twelve^ very earnest and prac-- 
tical and quaint y and with all the airs of an experienced 
mother. She carries the baby with extraordinary rapture 
and her face shines with the glory of holding such a treasure. 
LORD CARLTON ts not Seen by her owing to his position in 
the chair y and he listens entertainedy without disclosing 
himself — the child speaks excitedly.) 

CHILD. Mother ! 

MOIRA (whoy like MR. REILLY, speaks Englishy but with pretty 
aroma of Irish in ity sternly). Billy, you naughty boy — ^lie down ! 

CHILD. But, mother 

MOIRA (sternly). You are asleep, Billy, and don’t you 
forget it. 

(fie lies down — she addresses the girl in the other box.) 
(To girl) Lie down, you wicked toodlums. (Then addressing 
the baby in her armsy whom she hugs adoringly) No wonder you 
scorn them, Baby — I never had such a family — really I don’t 
know what we poor mothers are coming to— we shall have 
to give up having babies. (Kissing it each time) We shall — 
we shall — ^we shall. (She goes to the chest of drawers^ gets out 
bed-clothes — speaking the while) Baby, do you know why I 
love you the best of them all ? It ’s because you ’re my littlest. 
(Bending over the child) Littlest — ^littlest. (Hurries with bed- 
clothes to cot and arranges themy making cooing noises at baby 
aU the time — coming to baby in jumpSy speaks severely.) 

To bed, to bed, you sleepy head, 

Oh, tarry a while, says slow. 

Put on the pan, said greedy Nan, 

We ’ll sup before we go. 

(Lifts baby) Golden curls, the day I have to cut them off, that 
day. Baby, 1 shall die. 

(Puts baby in cot and hangs over it worshipping it. 
JVKle putting baby in, moira sings, lord carlton 
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feels that he ought to disclose himself he stands up by 
chair ^ and clears his throat, moira is startled^ sees him^ 
and rushing hack to cot^ stands defending it with out^^ 
stretched arms like a wild animal protecting her cubs.) 

LORD CARLTON. Don*t be alarmed, madam, I have no 
desire to deprive you of your Benjamin. 

MOIRA [cautious). Who are you ? 

LORD CARLTON. The nice old gentleman asked me to wait 
here while my prescription was being made up. 

MOIRA [appeased and timid). Oh, very well. I thought 

that [She comes nearer and can^t help looking at him with 

wistful admiration.) Oh ! How well your coat sets you ! 

[fie howSy and suddenly a new thought clouds her.) 

LORD CARLTON [with feeling). My dear little girl, if my 
presence here disturbs you 

MOIRA. It *s not that — ^but what will you think of me ! 
[Pleadings excusing herself) You see, it is my birthday and so 
I let them play a little longer than usual — meaning to tidy up 
when they were in bed. [Eager) I swear that ’s why the room 
is in such disorder. [Bitterly) But now, of course, you ’ll 
go and tell all your friends that I am a bad housewife. 

LORD CARLTON. On the contrary, everything seems to me 
to be in apple-pie order. 

MOIRA [refusing to be comforted). You say that to please 
me. I dare say you have been counting the crumbs on the 
carpet. 

LORD CARLTON. No. I havc been too busy occupied in 
counting these. [Indicating boxes.) 

MOIRA [unable to resist this — with shy pleasure). There arc 
four. [She makes a little chuckle of delight over having four.) 

LORD CARLTON. Four — ^and your age ? 

MOIRA. I am twelve to-day. 

LORD CARLTON [grandly). Would you mind shaking hands 
with me ? 

MOIRA [pves Jam her hand). Thank you, sir. 

[She beckons him to come over to her. lord carlton 
crosses to her^ she lowers her voice so as not to be heard 
by the boxes.) 

MOIRA. They are not really mine. 

LORD CARLTON [affecting suf^se). No ? 
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MOIRA {wistfully). Did you think they were ? 

LORD CARLTON. They called you by that sweetest of names^ 
you know. 

MOIRA {sighing). Yes. 

LORD CARLTON. Do you wish they were yours ? 

uoiKA {hysterical with ecstasy). Ah ! Ah ! {Signing caution.) 
They think I ’m their mother. 

(billy looks out ; she speaks with a pointed look at lord 

CARLTON.) 

Good night, my boy. 

child. Good night, mother. 

{He lies down — she nods triumphantly at lord carlton, 
who signs that he will keep her secret. She flies about 
putting room to rights^ picking up small wooden horse 
and picture-books which she places on the top of chest of 
drawers.) 

LORD CARLTON. I Say, little Irish girl 

MOIRA {fums to him^ anxiously). I didn^t tell you I was 
Irish. 

LORD CARLTON. Why shouldn’t you ? 

MOIRA {primly). Because it is sinful to boast. {Kneels m 
front of fire.) 

LORD CARLTON {emphatically — like a schoolboy). I like you ! 

MOIRA. Do you ? But you should see me in my muslin 
with the pink spots. 

LORD CARLTON. I should like to — ^but you are not very 
polite, you know. You should be entertaining me. 

MOIRA {anxious). I doubt my manners are bad. 

LORD CARLTON. It is SO easy for a lady to entertain a 
gentleman. 

MOIRA {eager). It is ? 

LORD CARLTON. She simply sits beside him and smiles 
pleasantly. 

(moira sits at opposite side of table and tries to smile 
pleasantly.) 

moira {with itching hands). Doesn’t she do anything with 
her hands ? 

LORD CARLTON {considerately). Well, if she has a fiunily 
she is permitted to sew. 

MOIRA. Oh, thank you, sir. {Seizing sewing and sews.) 
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LORD CARLTON {leaning across table like a boy), I say, you 
tell me all about you, and I ’ll tell you all about me. 

MOIRA {gleefully — entering into the joke). Yes ! 

LORD CARLTON. What IS your name ? 

MOIRA. Moira. 

LORD CARLTON. I like it. {Confidentially) And the old 
gentleman — I gather he ’s not your husband ? 

MOIRA {gravely). No, I *m not old enough to have a 
husband — he *s my Grandpa. 

LORD CARLTON. And your parents are dead, Moira i 

MOIRA. Yes, sir, but how did you know ? 

LORD CARLTON. From the way you look after your little 
brothers and sisters. 

MOIRA. H’sh ! {Guardedly) They arc no relation. I 
just take them in to mother them. They are widowers’ children 
from near by. 

LORD CARLTON. Good heavcns ! Sort of criche ! 

MOIRA. What ? {Quickly on the defence,) Grandpa does 
not make me do it, though the money ’s useful. You see, I 
have a lot of time on my hands for we have just the one floor. 

LORD CARLTON. Surcly there is a servant ? 

MOIRA (excitedly). Servant ! No servants for me. / 
know them — ^idle hussies. 

CHILD {popping up). Mother, could I have just one more 
chocolate ? 

MOIRA {severely — rising). Certainly not. 

LORD CARLTON {rtses). Oh, yes, let him have one. Here, 
Billy, catch ! Catch ! 

{Goes and f&ngs up chocolate^ which BIXXT immediatefy 
puts in his mouth,) 

MOIRA. You will be sick to-morrow, Billy. 

CHILD {with conviction), I shall be sick to-night. 

(moira sits by the table, boy lies down, lord carlton 
returning^ sees that moira is offended with him,) 

LORD CARLTON (appealing), Moira ! (She turns away,) It 
was only one ! 

(She is still cold, Hetties another way of getting round her,) 
Moira, I am a widower. (Sits,) 

MOIRA (turning to him). Oh dear, dear, dear. (Sudden 
thought) Have you any . . . ? (Looks at boxes,) 
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LORO CARLTON. Boxes. One. Boy. 

MOIRA {ecstatic). Ah ! Aha ! {Old-fashioned) They ’re 
such a trouble — really they ’re such a nuisante ! Has the 
precious had his measles ? 

LORD CARLTON. YeS. 

MOIRA. English ? 

LORD CARLTON (patriotically), I hope so. 

MOIRA. Of course, it ’s an anxious time, but better get them 
over while they ’re young — that ’s what / say. 

LORD CARLTON. My Very words ! {Rises.) 

MOIRA {suddenly). You weren’t thinking of asking me to 
take him ? No, you ’re too grand. 

LORD CARLTON. You are full up, you know. 

MOIRA. However many there are, I have always room for 
one more. 

LORD CARLTON. Ah, but he is quite a big boy now. Why, 
he is four years older than you. 

MOIRA. That ’s the worst of them — ^they grow up so quick. 
Is he doing for himself ? 

LORD CARLTON {leaning over back of chair). He will never 
do for himself. {With some feeling) You have a house and 
grandfather to look after, my child, and four boxes to fill up 
the time, while he is still at school playing marbles, or the like, 
and presently he will go to Oxford to play more marbles, or I 
may send him into the Army to play marbles there. 

MOIRA {amazed). But won’t he tire of marbles ? 

LORD CARLTON. Oh yes, we tire of them, but we go on 
playing. 

MOIRA. But when he gets married ? 

LORD CARLTON. They will both play. {Sits in chair at table.) 

MOIRA. If I married him I should soon put a stop to his 
marbles. 

LORD CARLTON. And why shouldn’t you marry him ? 

MOIRA {quickly). I can’t promise, {Politely) You see, I don’t 
know him. 

LORD CARLTON. No— he ’s rather like me. 

MOIRA. Oh, if he ’s like you and loved me very very dearly 
perhaps I might have him. 

LORD CARLTON (pleased). Do you like me, Moira i 

MOIRA {earnestly). Very, very much indeed. 
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LORD CARLTON (after pluming himself), I am trying to picture 
you, my dear, in my set. 

MOIRA. Are you very rich f 

LORD CARLTON. So rich that sometimes I think I shall be 
ruined in income-tax. 

MOIRA. Perhaps — ^perhaps you are a lord. 

LORD CARLTON (soTTy), Now you are going to spoil every- 
thing. Yes, Moira, I am a lord. (Rises and crosses to fireplace.) 

MOIRA (rises). Oh, lord — ^please be a better man for Grand- 
pa’s sake ! 

LORD CARLTON (turning to her). Hullo ! 

MOIRA. Grandpa knows all about you. 

LORD CARLTON. I hope not everything. 

MOIRA. Everything. (As something ^andpa has told her.) 
Your blood is not really blue, you know. 

LORD CARLTON. AlaS, no. 

MOIRA (puxzled). Then what *s the difference between you 
and the likes of us ? Have you black roofs to your mouths ? 

LORD CARLTON. I mustn’t betray the secrets of my class. 
So Grandpa doesn’t think much of us, Moira ? 

MOIRA. Oh yes, he does — ^he loves you ! And he says that 
anything you do that ’s wrong is not really your fault, it is 
because you are so ill. 

LORD CARLTON. Oho ! That ’s it, is it ? 

MOIRA. You are so very unwell all of you. That prescrip- 
tion won’t do you much good. 

LORD CARLTON. Well, I thought Grandpa seemed rather 
sceptical. 

MOIRA. That ’s not what ’s the matter with you. 

LORD CARLTON. What isn’t ? 

MOIRA. Why, what the doctor says it is. 

LORD CARLTON. Gad, I ’ve suspected that. What is the 
matter with us, Moira ? 

MOIRA. Oh, I don’t know. Nobody knows except Grandpa. 
I think it is all in the book. (Impressively) Grandpa is writing 
a book about you. 

LORD CARLTON. Is hc ? 

MOIRA. Yes, it ’s in the safe. 

LORD CARLTON (going to sofe). Ha ! 

MOIRA. It is lo^ed. 
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LORD CARLTON. I fee) terrified — you are sure it is about us ? 
(Sits in armchair,) 

MOIRA. 1 think it is not so much about you as how to cure 
you. 

LORD CARLTON. Grandpa is sure he can cure us ? 

MOIRA (confident). Oh yes, it ’s quite simple. 

LORD CARLTON. Is it, by Jove I 

MOIRA. You see, there is a spring in you all that is not 
working — and Grandpa is going to touch the spring and set 
you all going again. 

LORD CARLTON. Xhat will be ripping ! And why is Grandpa 
going to do this, Moira ? 

MOIRA. Because he is an Irishman with a passionate love for 
the English people. 

LORD CARLTON. Ah ! 

MOIRA. And I ’m to help him — I don’t know how— -but I 
am to help I (Sits in chair,) 

LORD CARLTON. So ! He is a deuce of a fellow this Grandpa ! 
(Sorry for him — 'goes to her,) Grandpa isn’t a little odd, is he, 
Moira ? 

MOIRA. Odd ? Grandpa is a wonderful man, lord. (Proudly) 
And as he walks down the street thinking great thoughts and 
saying them to himself, the neighbours go like this. (Tldrp/ her 
forehead,) 

LORD CARLTON. And what do they mean by that ? 

MOIRA. They mean what an intellect Grandpa has. 

LORD CARLTON. Poor little girl ! 

(Is very sorry for her and is patting her when enter MR. 
REILLY with the powders^ 

MR. REILLY. I fear I have exceeded my time. 

LORD CARLTON. 1 think not ; you see 1 have been pleasantly 
occupied in making a new friend. 

MR. REILLY. She is a good girl. Those are the powders, 
my lord— one and three. 

LORD CARLTON. 1 am much obliged. (Pays with twuo^ 
shilling piece,) 

MR. REILLY. Do you mind coppers ? 

LORD CARLTON. Not at all. 

(mr. REILLY counts out and gives lord carlton nmepenee 
m coppers,) 
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MR. REILLY, Nine. Thank you, my lord. 

(They both have superfine manners here.) 

I hope the powders will do you good. 

LORD CARLTON (getting hat off chest of drawers). Thanks, 
and in the same spirit may I wish you success in — any little 
affair you may have in hand. 

(mr. REILLY bows and goes into shop, lord carlton 
goes up to MOIRA and shakes hands with her.) 

LORD CARLTON. Good-byc, MoiiR. 

MOIRA. Good-bye, lord. 

LORD CARLTON. Dear Moira 1 
MOIRA. Dear lord ! 

(lord CARLTON exits. MOIRA tums to her basket^ takes 
up work. LORD CARLTON again appears at door^ having 
returned ; he calls to moira.) 

LORD CARLTON. Mother ! 

(She tums round inquiringly. Me signs that he has said 
it to deceive the children. She signs with pleased smile 
that she understands^ they nod their heads at one another. 
Exit LORD CARLTON through shop. MR. REILLY sees him 
outy lowers gas in shop till the shop is vaguely seen and 
returns to moira, who has been seeing that the children 
are all rights and looking through window into shop.) 
MOIRA (by door leading from shopy dragging him down). 
Grandpa, he is one of them — ^he is a lord. 

MR. REILLY (stirred). I know. My child, are they not 
splendid — these English I 

MOIRA. Oh, Grandpa — ^they are beautiful. 

MR. REILLY. They have not their equals in the world. 
(Pauses — stops looking in front of him.) But they are very ill. 

(Unties his apron^ puts it on arm of chair y and then he sits 
in chair by fire thinking deeply.) 

MOIRA (sitting on table). Have you closed for the night. 
Grandpa i 

(He is thinking too profoundly to hear her ; almost without 
his knowing ity she takes off his coaty puts his dressing-gown 
on him and slippers on his feet — makes him comfortable 
like a mother a child, moira kneels by chair.) 

MR. REILLY (to himself). Strange, but a fair omen* 
moira. What, Grandpa ? 
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MR. REILLY. That one of them should come here on this 
night of nights ! 

MOIRA. Because it is my birthday ! 

MR. REILLY. Oh, your birthday, my child. 

MOIRA. Yes. Don’t you remember ? I am twelve to-day. 
(Rises off her knees,) We have been having such fun. Look ! 
(She takes from table a paper cap that has come out of a cracker 
and puts it on her heady where it remains,) Don’t you want to 
kiss me on my birthday. Grandpa ? 

MR. REILLY. Yes, my child. 

(She is pleased and runs to him gaily and holds up her 
face, but he has already forgotten her in deep thoughts. 
She is so disappointed that she cries a littlcy then bravely 
conquers her feelings,) 

MOIRA \sits sewing— brightly). Are you going to write 

to-night. Grandpa ? 

MR. REILLY. No, Moira — I am never to write any more. 

MOIRA. Never to write any more ! Why, I can’t remember 
a night when you were not writing the book. 

MR. REILLY. Your mother used to say that to me also, my 
dear— often, often. I remember another young woman who 
sat by that fire watching the book grow — she was your grand- 
mother, Moira. Wife, child, grandchild ! (Rises) Moira ! 
(Gets key off chain which is round his neck,) Bring me the book. 
(moira takes keyy goes to safe which she unlocks, mr. 
REILLY crosses to writing-table to receive bookSy puts 
spectacles on. He moves the work-basket to the top end 
of the table to make room for it. The book is in three 
formidable volumes. She brings first Volumes i and 2, 
which are so heavy that she carries them with difficulty 
in her arms. As MR. reilly takes bookSy she lifts work- 
basket off the table and places it under the table. He takes 
the two volumeSy placing them side by side. Sits and 
gloats over themy opens Vol, 2, is looking at it when 
MOIRA brings Vol, 3 which contains a piece of blotting- 
paper, He closes V il, 2 placing Vol, 2 on it y finally leaving 
it open at blank page where the blotting-paper is,) 

MOIRA (pathetically). How you love them, Grandpa, you 
wouldn’t forget to kiss them. 

MR. REILLY. My book ! Moira, here am I — ^not this weary 
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frame that is almost worn quite away, but this — this is what I 
have grown into — in this I shall pass young and hale down the 
ages. {Leans head on hook — rises — points to where pen is m 
chest of drawers,) Moira, the pen ! 

MOIRA. But I thought you were to write no more. 

{Gets ink^stand with pen in it from chest of drawers assi 
puts them on table hy hooks,) 

MR. REILLY {puts MOIRA in his Seat), There are but two words 
to write. I thought once my wife should write them and then 
I thought your mother, but you shall write them, my child. 

{Puts MOIRA in his chair y then takes pen^ dips it into the 
ink-standy gives it to moira, points to hook,) 

Write here— 

MOIRA. The End, Grandpa ? 

MR. REILLY. The boolc is finished. Write—* The End.' 
{She writes. He stands over her watching,) 

The end! The end ! 

{Blots hooky takes ity looks at it, shuts ity puts it down on 
Pol. 2, takes off spectacles y puts them on Vol, 3, leaves top 
of table and sits in chair.) 

MR. REILLY. My cnd ! 

MOIRA {going to him). Dearest ! Dearest ! 

MR. REILLY. I am a little agitated, Lucy. 

MOIRA. I am Moira, dear ; mother was Lucy. 

MR. REILLY {pats her hand), I sometimes forget you are 
the little Moira who has never said a word against the book. 
They tired of it — they hated the book. It was because I 
experimented on them. They didn’t like that. Women are 
strange. 

MOIRA {goes to him). But you said I should read the book 
when the time came. 

MR. REILLY. The time has come ! {Taking Vol, i off table 
and holding it) Y ou shall read it, Moira, and I shall sit and watch 
you read it, and after I am gone you shall still sit reading it. I 
have saved money for you, my child, for six years, and all that 
time until you are eighteen you shall do nothing but read the 
book. 

MOIRA. Oh, Grandpa, how I shall love it. 

MR. REILLY. And then you shall go out among the great 
ones and make converts. 
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MOIRA. I shall ? {Backs a little.) 

MR. REILLY. You, Moira ! 

MOIRA {afraid). But you will come with me ? 

MR. REILLY. I shall always be with you, for the book is 1. 
You must carry me about with you everywhere — ^but no eyes 
but yours must see me. Not even those you are curing must 
know the nature of the cure. It would startle them too much. 
These noble ones must be saved by stealth. 

MOIRA. But won’t that be deceiving. Grandpa ? 

MR. REILLY. It is for their great good. 

MOIRA. And am I not to be truthful any more ? I can’t do 
it, I can’t do it. 

MR. REILLY {fiercely). You refuse ? {Rises.) Then all my 
life work is for naught, and into the fire I go. {Cresses to fire-- 
place. Threatens to bum the hook.) 

MOIRA {crosses to him^ appalled). No, no. Grandpa ! I will 
do it, I will do it. 

{Restrains him by putting hand on his arm.) 

MR. REILLY {with feeling). My child — I am a little sorry for 
you, for I cannot but see in what career — {Looks at cots) — ^your 
greatest happiness would have Iain. But we are doing it for the 
good of the dear Saxons. For England, Moira, from the 
grateful Irish. 

MOIRA, I don’t love them as much as I did. 

MR. REILLY. To save him who was here just now. 

MOIRA. Oh, I should love to save him. 

MR. REILLY. Self must be sacrificed and all your aspirations 
turned into the path of duty. 

MOIRA {feverishly). Yes, yes. 

MR. REILLY {indicating cots). All these must go. 

MOIRA {alarmed). The children ! Grandpa ! Oh, that 
would kill me. 

MR. REILLY. Nothing must interfere with the book. 

MOIRA. And am I to have nothing to mother ? 

MR. REILLY. What an ordinary woman your desire craves 
to make you — and what an extraordinary woman you are to be ! 
Sit down, Moira. 

(moira sits.) 

Sit down here by the fire, and begin your studies. {Goes up far 
lamp.) My old eyes are hungering to see you as you will for 
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the next six years. {Has lamp and holds it in front for moira to 
read fy,) 

(She is sitting dubiously by the fire with VoL i. He stands 
looting at her with lamp in hand. Gloating,) 

What is it called, my child — read the title. 

MOIRA. * The Medium, or how to cure our best people,’ a 
pamphlet by Terence Reilly. 

MR. REILLY. When I began it I meant it to be a pamphlet. 
MOIRA. What is the Medium, Grandpa i 
MR. REILLY (jmeasy), H’sh, the book will tell you. Begin, 
Moira, begin. 

(She begins readings and after watching her he exits into 
the shop with lamp. At his exit ^finding the light gone ^ she 
looks rounds then goes on her knees nearer the fire and reads 
by its light. He watches her through the window from 
the shop, stiU holding lamp.) 
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Lady Georgy’s country cottage. The scene is in the courtyard. 
This courtyard is enclosed on all three sides, at back and on right 
by the house, and on the left by a fine yew hedge. The walls 
of the house are white and solid, in centre of back wall is a 
quaintly narrow door, the upper half of which is in glass panes. 
This door is practical and opens into a morning-room. On each 
side of the door is a pretty window, and though the room cannot 
be seen through the windows, you can see through them and 
through windows on other side of the house, a pretty piece of 
garden bathed in sunlight. The right side of the house has 
french windows opening on to courtyard. The suggestion is 
that the house is large and irregular and straggling in the cottage 
style. Against the wall are cherry trees with ripe fruit. The 
yew hedge is clipped artificially to represent a peacock, etc. On 
top and in centre of it is an opening leading into garden. Tri- 
folium in its red berry is clinging to the hedge in patches and 
also growing against the back wall. At foot of wall and hedge 
a border of flowers, mostly purple, grow around. Clematis 
especially is in evidence. There are no roses. In the courtyard 
is a pedestal with sundial painted on it. The courtyard is paved 
with flag-stones broken into irregular pieces. Part of it has 
gone green with age and damp. There is one comfortable 
boudoir chair with cushion. There is one stone seat with 
cushion. There are no canvas chairs of the kind common in 
gardens. On the other side of the hedge grows a cherry tree, 
the top of which is conspicuously laden with fruit. 

(lady GEORGY is Seated m seat^ book in hand . ' She is a 
handsome^ fashionable woman ; from the way she fidgets 
she is evidently restless. She is looking at a window as if 
expecting something to happen. She rises^ she sighs, goes 
aimlessly and looks through opening in hedge, then teems 
and goes quickly towards window and stamps foot in 
486 
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irritation because nothing happens. Enter Cecil from 
door at back which is Just wide enough to admit one person. 
He is quite a nice boy of twenty^one. He is preoccupied 
and comes down stage and addresses audience. Busy with 
pipe.) 

CECIL. Ladies and gentlemen — ^may I say friends ? 

LADY GEORGY. What ! Oh ! I hope you slept well, 
Cecil. 

CECIL. Thanks, Aunt Georgy, only so-so. {Puzzled) I 
sleep all right in the day-time but somehow I can’t sleep at 
night. I suppose it ’s something in the air. {Seeing she is not 
attending to him^ returns to audience) Ladies and gentlemen, 
may I say friends } 

LADY GEORGY {irritated). Oh, do say friends. 

CECIL {good-naturedly contrite). I say, am I a worry ? 

LADY GEORGY. Oh, no, but really, Cecil, as you have only 
been engaged a fortnight, I think it is rather unnecessary that 
you should be making up your speech for the wedding breakfast 
already. 

CECIL {impressed). You think so ? 

LADY GEORGY. Especially as your father says he won’t allow 
the marriage to take place at all. 

CECIL. Allow ! I like that ! {By sundial — stretching him- 
self grandly.) Who ’s twenty-one ? Is anything wrong. Aunt 
Georgy ? 

LADY GEORGY {hesitates by stone seat, then makes confession). 
Cecil, something awful is to take place in this house within the 
next ten minutes. You know whom I am expecting to-day? 
{Sits.) 

CECIL. The Stormy Petrel. Rather ! 

LADY GEORGY. I wish they didn’t call her that. 

CECIL {crosses to lady georgy and sits on arm of seat). Miss 
Loney seems such an inadequate name for a woman who has 
set society in a blaze. 

LADY GEORGY {eagerly). She has, Cecil, hasn’t she ? They 
say she and her medium have some wonderfu] cures, and so was 
it very dreadful of me to invite them down here to see whether 
they could do anything for poor Millicent. It ’s quite possible 
they arc not frauds. 

CECIL. There ’s always the oS chance. 
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LADY GEORGY. Of coufse I never saw her — ^and it does seem 
suspicious her having a medium. 

CECIL. Suspicious but exciting ! I hope the medium *s pretty. 

LADY GEORGY. I know nothing about her except that her 
name is Little Mary. 

CECIL. I have a feeling that Little Mary will turn out to be 
a duck. 

LADY GEORGY {despairingly). Cecil, I meant to have them 
here without the doctors knowing anything about it. 

CECIL. They would be furious if they did know. 

LADY GEORGY. Well, look in at that window. 

CECIL. Who are they ? 

LADY GEORGY. The one is our local doctor. 

CECIL. Oho ! 

LADY GEORGY. The Other is much worse. He is a specialist 
from London, Sir Jennings Pyke, come to consult about 
Millicent. 

(CECIL goes back to seat, sits.) 

I didn’t understand he was coming, and now every moment I 
am expecting Miss Loney and her medium, and if these four 
should meet ? {Rises and turns facing cecil.) Oh, my 
goodness gracious ! 

CECIL. Jehoshaphat ! 

{Enter lord plumleigh lazily from door at hack. He 
is a boy ef fourteen, and is munching an apple!) 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. Moming, mater. {Up by door — lazily 
leaning against door.) 

LADY GEORGY {severely). It is past eleven and you have just 
finished breakfast, Digby. 

LORD PLUMLEIGH {muncKng). Not quite finished. 

(CECIL rises, goes up slowly to digby.) 

Have the hanky-pankies come yet ? 

LADY GEORGY {shuddering. Na 

CECIL. Lazy little beast ! 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. Moming, Cecil — ^may I say friend i 
(CECIL sits down.) 

LADY GEORGY. Digby, I Vc a letter from Dr. Vym saying 
you are the idlest boy in the whole school. 

LORD PLUMLEIGH {gemolly). 1 can tell you how he knows 
that. We had a plebiscite about which was the idlest and I 
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won. Not sure that I deserved it though. I think some of 
the fellows voted for me because I am a lord. (Sees that 
LADY GEORGY %5 fidgeting,) 

(lady GEORGY looks in entrance of hedge and back agenn 
to seat,) 

(To CECIL) Anything the matter ? (Crosses to Cecil behind 
siPtdiaL) 

(CECIL telis him the state of affairs in a low voice, lord 
PLUMLE iGH is mischievousfy delighted and grins at his 
mother, Cecil coughs wamingly and exits through 
window as enter sir jennings and dr. topping, sir 
JENNINGS is elderly^ polished^ genial when he pleases, 
DR. TOPPING is younger y proud of being in a great house^ 
and full of the etiquette proper between an ordinary 
practitioner and a consulting physician. Thus he opens 
window for sir jennings and remains standing till sir 
JENNINGS is seatedy etc, lord plumleigh is by centre 
door,) 

SIR JENNINGS. Well, dear lady, we have seen your daughter, 
and we have had our little consultation. Your son ? 

LADY GEORGY. Lord Plumleigh — Sir Jennings Pyke. 

LORD PLUMLEIGH {takes off his tap and shakes hands with 
SIR jennings). I hope you Ve decent. 

SIR jennings (pleasantly). Thank you — ^and you ? 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. I ’m decent. Much illness about just 
now. Topping ? 

DR. topping, a great deal, my lord — very trying summer. 
SIR JENNINGS. I don’t remember a more trying summer. 
DR. TOPPING (impressed). Don’t you. Sir Jennings ? 

LADY GEORGY. But MilUcent ? 

SIR JENNINGS. I find her, dear lady, in safe hands. In very 
safe hands indeed. (He bows to topping, sits by lady georgy.) 
(dr. TOPPING bows,) 

SIR JENNINGS. After carefully considering the case I have 
come to the conclusion that the same treatment should be 
continued. (Turns to dr. topping) Perhap a slight change in 
the phosphates. Dr. Topping — a little less iron. 

DR. topping. Certainly, Sir Jennings. 

SIR JENNINGS. 7 think so. (Turns to dr. topping) Do you 
think so i 
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DR. TOPPING. Yes. 

SIR JENNINGS. Yes, I think so. Otherwise as before. 
(Turning to lady georgy) In such a case as this, dear lady, we 
cannot over-estimate the importance of hmlding'-up. Two years 
ago, as I understand. Lady Millicent received a great shock ? 

lady GEORGY. You remember the circumstances f She 
was engaged to be married to Sir F rank Cosham, and his sudden 
death was the blow from which she has never rallied. She 
recovered so far from the fever that followed, but she regains 
no strength— no spirit. It is nearly two years since she has 
been able to move about except in an invalid chair. 

DR. TOPPING. And how angelically she bears it. I never 
go near her without feeling that I am in the presence of a 
cathedral. 

SIR JENNING. Yes. A broken lily. 

DR. TOPPING. Or, better still, of a broken lily. 

SIR JENNINGS. Ah, dear, dear — ^well ! well ! well ! We 
must build her up. 

(lord plumleigh after arranging cushion sits in chair.) 
Now, dear lady, there are two ph)^icians greater in this matter 
than either Dr. Topping — 

(dr. topping bows to him,) 

—or myself. 

DR. topping. Oh ! Sir Jennings ! 

SIR JENNINGS. Myself ! Namely Dr. Food and Dr. Sleep. 
It is not too much to say that for the present when Lady 
Millicent is not sleeping she should be eating, when not eating 
she should be sleeping. 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. That ’s just what I do ! (Lying on 
chair,) 

LADY GEORGY. Wc have tried that for so long — ^we have 
tried everything. 

SIR JENNINGS. Has she been to Homburg ? 

LADY GEORGY. Oh yeS. 

SIR JENNINGS. The mud baths at Swalbach ? 

LADY GEORGY. We have tried them also. 

SIR JENNINGS. The Engadine i 

LADY GEORGY. YcS. 

SIR JENNINGS. The Canary Islands i 

LADY GEORGY. No ; we haven’t tried them. 
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SIR JENNINGS. Oh ! I Strongly recommend the Canary 
Islands. 

DR. TOPPING {impressed). Do you. Sir Jennings ? 

SIR JENNINGS. Yes, 1 happen to know a medical man there. 
DR. TOPPING. Most fortunate. 

SIR JENNINGS. I shall give you a note to him. 

DR. TOPPING. Thank you. Sir Jennings. 

LADY GEORGY. It all secms so hopeless. {Rises.) 

(topping goes to lord plumleigh.) 

SIR JENNINGS {rising genially). Oh, no, no, no, with time, 
dear lady — give us time. (To topping) Well, well. Dr. 

Topping, I think {Meaning that he has finished^ goes to 

sundialy examining it.) 

DR. TOPPING. The cheque. Lady Plumleigh. 

LADY GEORGY. Yes. {Gives him an envelope.) 

SIR JENNINGS. Tempus fugit. Ah, how true, how true. 
{Looking at sundial.) 

DR. TOPPING. Thank you. {Calls to sir jennings) Eh — 

Sir Jennings, eh {Offers envelope.) 

SIR JENNINGS {coming to topping). What *s that ? Oh 
yes ! 

{Puts it carelessly into waistcoat pockety hums.) 

Ta ra, ra, ra, la ra la ra ra. {Turns looking at house.) Charming 
place you have here. Lady Plumleigh. Charming ! 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. I say. Sir Jennings — 

(sir JENNINGS tums to him.) 

— ^have you heard of this lady who has been making such a 
sensation lately ? They call her the Stormy Petrel. 

(sir jennings’ manner changes to hardness. dr. 
TOPPING has not heard of the ladyy but is prepared to look 
whatever is expected of him.) 

Have you met her ? 

SIR JENNINGS. There is nothing 1 should like better. 

(lord PLUMLEIGH gloots ovcT his mother's uneasiness.) 
LADY GEORGY {faintly). I suppose — quite a fraudulent 
person ? 

SIR JENNINGS. Entirely so, dear lady. A worker of miracles. 
Topping. 

DR. TOPPING. Very sad. 

SIR JENNINGS. And With the help of a medium. Oh, I 
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assure you there are people who think she has saved their 
lives. 

DR. topping. And this is the twentieth century. 

LADY GEORGY {sits in Seat). Of course they do tell marvel- 
lous stories about her. There was Lord Mauleverer, for 
instance, who used to be so swathed in gout that he was a bundle 
rather than a man. What was it his son told you, Digby, about 
Miss Loney ? 

LORD PLUMLEiGH. He Said she had his pa hopping about 
in no time. But how does she do it ? (TAw to sir jennings.) 

SIR JENNINGS. Ah, there you have me ? {He says it as if 
it were a witty and pregnant remark.) 

DR. TOPPING {in same spirit). Precisely. 

LADY GEORGY. I have heard that her patients are sworn 
to secrecy. At all events they will tell nothing. 

DR. TOPPING. Tricky — ^very tricky. 

SIR JENNINGS. But clcver ! 

DR. TOPPING. Oh, clever ! 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. Mother says that to invite such hanky- 
pankies to one's house is an insult to the medical profession. 
{Sound of wheels, lady georgy starts up.) 

SIR JENNINGS. I quite agree, dear lady. 

lord PLUMLEIGH. What *s the matter, mother — did you 
hear anything ? 

LADY GEORGY. No 1 ^no ! 

DR. TOPPING- I think I hear the sound of wheels- 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. It must be those ladies you are expecting, 
mother. {Rises) Oh, here they come. 

(lady georgV is desperate, deighton, the butler^ 
shows in lord carlton, not greatly altered by the six 
years that have elapsed, lord carlton crosses to 

LORD PLUMLEIGH.) 

LORD PLUMLEIGH {comes hock to chair). It ’s only you, 
uncle ? 

LORD CARLTON {shakes hands with lord plumleigh). Plum, 
my boy, are you decent ? 

(lord plumleigh turns from him.) 

He seems disappointed, Georgy. {Turns to lady georgy.) 

LADY GEORGY {relieved). But I am delighted. 

lord plumleigh. We were expecting two ladies, vou see. 
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LORD CARLTON. Ah Well, I don’t think they came by my 
train. 

(lady GEORGY CTOSSeS tO LORD PLUMLBIGH. LORD 
CARLTON crosses to SIR JENNINGS.) 

Ah, Sir Jennings ! {Shakes hands,) I hope this doesn’t mean 
that our dear little Millicent is worse ? 

sir JENNINGS. No, no, a little consultation — ^that is all. 

LORD CARLTON. If I am in the way 

SIR JENNINGS. On the contrary, I fear we are in your way. 

LORD CARLTON. Well, I must return to town to-day, and I 
should like a few words with Lady Plumleigh — if you have 
quite finished. 

SIR JENNINGS. Quite. 

(sir JENNINGS going a step towards lady georgy.) 

May we — dear lady, have a look at the gardens ? 

LADY GEORGY. Oh ycs. Digby will show them to you. 
Digby, come and show the garden. 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. Bother ! We were talking of the Stormy 
Petrel, uncle — ^what do you think of her ? 

(sir JENNINGS and DR. TOPPING listen.) 

LORD CARLTON. Well, from all I hear, my Plum, I should 
say she would be none the worse for six months’ hard. 

SIR JENNINGS and DR. TOPPING. Very good. 

LADY GEORGY {shudders — calls LORD plumleigh). Digby ! 
{Exeunt sir jennings and dr. topping and lord 
plumleigh.) 

Of course you ’ve come about Cecil ? 

LORD CARLTON. What elsc ? Where is he ? 

LADY GEORGY. In the gardens. Shall I send for him ? 

LORD CARLTON. No, no ! Grcorgy, I ’m at my wits’ end 
about him — ^an actress ! 

LADY GEORGY. Oh, it ’s awful ! {Reproving) You didn’t 
take my advice, David. 

LORD CARLTON. Well, I Sent my lawyer to her with a 
handsome offer, but she showed him the door. {Chuckling) I 
should have liked to have seen her showing old pomposity the 
door ! 

LADY GEORGY. David, your fatal sense of humour ! 

LORD CARLTON. Yes. {Grovefy) I ’m serious enough about 
this. 
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J;.ADY GEORGY. But you didn’t take my advice about the 
private inquiry. 

LORD CARLTON. Georgy, I couldn’t. Your detective 
fellow came to me for instructions — ^but who am I to send a 
spy nosing into a woman’s history ? I sent him away. It was 
as much as 1 could do to avoid kicking him downstairs. 

LADY GEORGY. That ’s all the thanks I get ! 

LORD CARLTON (sits). No, no, my dear. I ’m devoutly 
thankful to you for contriving to keep Cecil here and prevent- 
ing him gallivanting after her. I call it uncommon clever of 
you. 

LADY GEORGY {defiantly). It is clever — ^but you won’t say 
so when I tell you how I contrived it. 

LORD CARLTON (strongfy). Have you been up to anything ? 

LADY GEORGY. Well, I may as well tell you at once. 
Eleanor is here. 

LORD CARLTON. Here ! 

LADY GEORGY. She has been here as long as Cecil. (QuaJ^ 
ing) That ’s my cleverness, David. 

LORD CARLTON (Hses — fiurtous). Oh, is it ? 

LADY GEORGY. You might have pity on me. I wander 
about with my arm round her waist and call you the most horrid 
names. 

LORD CARLTON. Thanks 

LADY GEORGY. I look on at her dying till I ’m sick of it. 
She is good at dying, and she dies all over the house. {Plaintively) 
I can see by these cushions that she ’s been dying here this 
morning. 

LORD CARLTON. Why is she here ? 

LADY GEORGY. Don’t you see, by pretending to be her 
friend, I gain her confidence — and all the time / have been 
quietly employing that detective. Oh, she doted on me ! 

LORD CARLTON. Georgy, it isn’t pretty. 

LADY GEORGY. There ’s a proverb, isn’t there, about setting 
a woman to catch a woman i 

LORD CARLTON, Something like that I Yes, yes, and the 
result ? 

LADY GEORGY. I know the worst. 

LORD CARLTON. Then there is a worst? (Kindly) Poor 

girf 1 
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LADY GEORGY. Oh, my dear, you don’t understand. Surely 
in a case of this kind there can be but one worse. {Tragically) 
David — there is nothing whatever against her— she is a 
perfectly nice girl. 

(lord CARLTON cafi^t help chuckling,) 

It seems there are quite a number of nice actresses nowadays. 

1 don’t know what the stage is coming to. 

{Goes to him — sees him chuckling — in dudgeon,) 

Laugh on, but will you laugh when you read in the play*bills 
‘ Princess Prettytoes — Lady Rolfe ’ ? 

LORD CARLTON. Stop it ! {IVincing,) 

LADY GEORGY. Oh, she is to continue to follow her art— 
they both say so. 

LORD CARLTON, Stop it, I say ! Ah, here is Cecil ! 

{Enter Cecil. He is in deadly earnest cmd looks sternly 

at LORD CARLTON.) 

CECIL. So, father 1 

LORD CARLTON. So, my boy ! 

LADY GEORGY {shocked), Cecil, won’t you shake hands with 
your father ? 

CECIL. My dear aunt, your kindness to me and Eleanor I 
can never forget, but 1 ask you to be so good as to leave me alone 
with this gentleman. 

(lord CARLTON coughsy controls his sense of humour. 
Exit LADY GEORGY. CECIL folds his arms in Napoleonic 
manner y and speaks with biting severity. When CECIL 
folds his arms lord carlton retreats a little in mock 
terror,) 

Father, you gave me birth, 

LORD CARLTON {botvs). Oh, not at all. 

CECIL. I never thanked you for that — I do so now. {He 
is pleased with this and assumes another Napoleonic pose,) 

LORD CARLTON. Do you know, Cecil, I think I shall have 
to have you painted as Napoleon. 

(CECIL drops his Napoleon in annoyance,) 

Come, Cecil, old man, we mustn’t quarrel. 

CECIL. 1 have no wish to quarrel, but you must own, 
father, that you are a little trying. 

LORD CARLTON. Well, perhaps I am, but you see it ’s rather 
trying to have such a strapping son. 
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CECIL. Well, I can’t help you being a little chap. 

LORD CARLTON (winctng). Well, I suppose you can’t. I 
don’t think you and I have ever had a square talk together. 
Why shouldn’t we ? (Gets him to sit, ) Have you ever wondered, 
Cecil, what sort of a fellow I am ? 

CECIL (wistftilly). Often ! 

LORD CARLTON. I have often wondered what sort of a 
fellow you are. I suppose that is what makes a father and son 
so uncomfortable in each other’s presence. 

CECIL. Do you ever get the creeps when you ’re left alone 
with me ? 

LORD CARLTON. Moitally ! My first instinct is to steal 
away. 

CECIL. So is mine. 

LORD CARLTON. And the worst of it is that I know that you 
know how I am feeling and that you know that I know how 
you are feeling. 

CECIL (gloomy). Yes. 

LORD CARLTON. They tell me you are quite bright and 
witty in the society of others. 

CECIL. I have heard the same of you. 

LORD CARLTON. It ’s an awkward relationship, Cecil. 
(Looking at one another.) 

CECIL (leaning forward). Oh well, we ’ve got to go through 
with it. 

LORD CARLTON. And yet I suppose we are fond of each 
other. 

CECIL (like a true Englishman is uneasy at the introduction of 
sentiment). That ’s not a thing to speak about, surely. 

LORD CARLTON (determinedly). I tell you bluntly, my boy, 
I ’m fond of you. 

CECIL (raising himself up — looHng round). Good lord, fether, 
if anyone were to hear you, 

LORD CARLTON. Well, have you got anything civil to say 
to me ? 

CECIL (cautious tone). Oh, 1 don’t know — I sometimes 
bragged about you at Eton. 

LORD CARLTON (quite moved). Did you ? What sort of 
things ? 

CECIL (almost sully through having to talk about it). I don't 
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know. I told them nbout that time when you saved the street 
boy from the fire and got so burned. 

LORD CARLTON. Did you tell them how you sat up with me 
for three nights running ? 

CECIL. No. Did I ? I had forgotten. 

LORD CARLTON. I haven^t. You held my hand, Cecil. 

CECIL (raising himself). Is it &ir, father, to cast these things 
up against a fellow i 

LORD CARLTON. I only want to hear you say for once that 
you like me. Come on, Cecil, and we ’ll never allude to this 
unpleasant subject again. If you feel a shyness about saying it 
put your hand on my knee, and I ’ll take that in lieu of speech. 
(CECIL ultimately puts hand on knee and qmckfy tvith^ 
draws it.) 

Come, that ’s over. 

CECIL (becoming haughty — rising). It ’s Eleanor I want to 
speak of. 

LORD CARLTON. Oh ycs ! (Pulls him down.) We are coming 
to her, wc are coming to her. How like me you are, Cecil ! 
(fP'ith a sigh) Yet I don’t want you to be too like me. I have 
been a lazy dog all my life, my boy, and I want to see you a 
better man than your father. 

CECIL. Oh well, I don’t complain of your wanting me to work. 

LORD CARLTON. But you don’t do it. 

CECIL. That ’s another question. 

LORD CARLTON. I Want to See you shine, Cecil. 

CECIL. Oh, ycB — father ! It ’s all very well to say that, but 
when it comes to the point who is it that prevents me shining ! 
You ! 

LORD CARLTON (ashamed— yet half gleeful). Do I ? 

CECIL. Yes. At the critical moment you go and shine 
)rourself. 

(lord CARLTON laughs.) 

It has been so as far back as I can remember. Whatever your 
intention may be the result is that you always score off me. 
When we practised at cricket I could hit you out of the field, 
but when it came to a match, who was it that bowled me in the 
first over ? My otvn father I 

LORD CARLTON (properly ashamed), I couldn’t resist it, Cecil, 
I couldn’t resist it. 


p 
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CECIL. There ’s a good deal of the old Adam in you yet. 
At my coming-of-age ball, who was it went off dancing with 
all the prettiest girls ? 

LORD CARLTON. Ah 1 I meant to leave them to you, Cecil, 
but — ^you see it seemed such a short time since my own coming- 
of-age ball, and then you young chappies always seem to expect 
to keep all the pretty girls to yourselves. There ’s nothing 
upsets an old boy like that. But never again, my boy, never 
again. 

CECIL (turns to lord carlton). No, for I am a boy no 
longer. At last we meet as man to man. 

LORD CARLTON. That *s what I desire. I wish you to know, 
Cecil, how anxious I am to be your friend to-day — in this 
affair between you and Eleanor. 

CECIL. Is friendship possible between father and son ? 

LORD CARLTON. Let US prove that it is. 

(Holds out hand — Cecil takes it doubtfully^ lord 
CARLTON pulls CEaL to him.) 

You know you Ve been in love before, Cecil. 

CECIL (sternly— dropping his father^ s hand and stepping back)^ 
Father 1 — if you really want my friendship not one word about 
those trumpery affairs. 

LORD CARLTON. Oh, Very good, sir, very good. 

CECIL. All I ask is common-sense. Eleanor and I have been 
talking you over. 

LORD CARLTON. Oh, have you ! 

CECIL. She asked me to give you another chance. 

LORD CARLTON. That was sweet of her. 

CECIL. She says — ^you don’t mean to be cruel but that you 
have forgotten that you once had a love story yourself. The 
trouble is that as the son grows up the father grows old — I don’t 
know if you have noticed it, father, but you *re not the man 
you were. 

IA)RD CARLTON (stung). Poof ! I ’m only forty-five. 

CECIL. Well, it is now acknowledged that after forty a man’s 
only blocking the way. 

LORD CARLTON. A little more of this, Cecil, and I shall block 
the way by walking off with Eleanor myself. I can play 
Napoleon toa (He copies Cecil’s pose i la Napoleon.) 

(cEaL is gemdnefy alarmed.) 
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CECIL. I only said so because Eleanor was so nice about 
your age. 

LORD CARLTON. Was she ? 

CECIL. Oh yes. (Thinking he is making a good impression) 
She said an awAilly pretty thing, father. 

LORD CARLTON. YcS ! 

CECIL. About wanting to be a staff on which you might lean 
as you went downhill. 

LORD CARLTON. What ! 

CECIL (his manner changing to boyish appeal). I say, dad ! 
(lord CARLTON is really touched^ but moves away signi^ 
fying that he is not to he got round, cecil goes to him 
wistfully.) 

I ’m awfully fond of her, dad, and she ’s awfully fond of me — 
and she ’s waiting behind that hedge. 

LORD CARLTON (amused and touched). Oh, is she, Cecil i 

CECIL. Come, dad, if you like me as you say you do you *11 
understand, you must have been in love with an actress yourself 
once. 

(lord CARLTON smtles to himself and in a reverie remem-- 
bers a pleasant time he once hady then frowns as if they 
had quarrelledy smiles as if he had forgiven, shakes head 
as if remembering that it ended sadly — then sighs, cecil 
has been watching him.) 

CECIL. What was her name, dad ? 

LORD CARLTON (wakening up)^ Whose name ? 

CECIL. The actress you were thinking of. 

LORD CARLTON (severely). How dare you ? 

CECIL (laughing). Come, dad 

LORD CARLTON. It *$ DO good, Cccil — but you may bring 
her to me. 

(CECIL exits and returns — brings in eleanor, a pretty^ 
timid girl ; she is a lady.) 

CECIL (a little grandly). Dad — ^this — ^this is Eleanor. 

lord CARLTON (to ELEANOR who is afraid). Please don't look 
on me as an ogre, Eleanor. {Taking her hand) I could say 
some pretty things to you — if Cecil were some other man's son. 

ELEANOR (faintly^ but courageously). The stage is the noblest 
profession in the world. 

LORD CARLTON. I knOW 1 loiOW. 
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ELEANOR {timidly). Did you see our show ? 

(lord CARLTON WtHCeS.) 

CECIL. If you had seen her in the * Bayswater Girl/ father ! 

LORD CARLTON. Ah, I missed that 

ELEANOR. It was beautifully put oD. Five thousand pounds 
if a penny. 

LORD CARLTON. The oncient Greeks spent less on their 
plays, Eleanor. 

ELEANOR. Yes. They were easily pleased. {Proudly.) 

CECIL. It was a success, but it was you who made it the hit, 
dearest 

ELEANOR. And it wasn’t a fat part either, Cecil. 

CECIL. It was what she did with it, dad. 

LORD CARLTON. That this young lady has genius I have no 
doubt. 

CECIL. The D.T. said ‘ This charming little lady.’ 

LORD CARLTON. The Pink One said, ‘ What ho ! Eleanor ’ ! 

ELEANOR {modestly). Every one has been very kind. 

CECIL {going to him). Dad, if you could see her die. 

LORD CARLTON {hastily). Oh yes, some other time, my boy. 
Some other time. 

CECIL. You see she has never had her chance yet But if 
one of those brutes of dramatists were to write a human play 
round her, I don’t mean a sort of play that makes you think — 
thank goc^nessours is a healthy*minded public, and declines to 
think. 

ELEANOR. Cecil, a tragedy with a happy ending ! 

CECIL. Colossal-^that ’s what she would be, sir— simply 
dblossal. 

LORD CARLTON {craftily). But why shouldn’t we have it 
done, my boy ? 

CECIL. You mean it ? 

LORD CARLTON. Why not I A play something like ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing.’ 

ELEANOR. Yes, that ’s a pretty little play. 

LORD CARLTON. YeS. 

CECIL. Dad ! As soon as we are married ! 

LORD CARLTON. Instead of being married — it would be a 
much bigger thing, Eleanor. 

ELEANOR. Oh, Cecil I 
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CECIL. How dare you ! 

LORD CARLTON. Ah) wcll. Well I Miss Gray, I have no 
wish to appear ungallant, but you must have known for some 
weeks my feeling with regard to this engagement. I have 
other views for my son. If it were in my power I should lock 
Cecil up, but he is of age and can disregard my wishes. I have 
no wish to play the heavy father, I shall not curtail his allow- 
ance nor order him out of my sight, but there would be neither 
pleasure nor benefit to either of us in our seeing much of each 
other in future. He will doubtless get on quite well without 
me — ^better, Cecil, than I shall get on without you. 

CECIL. That is your ultimatum i 

LORD CARLTON. YeS. 

CECIL (taies Eleanor’s hand). Then this is mine. I shall 
not only marry this lady, but I shall go on the stage myself. 

LORD CARLTON. Good heavens ! 

CECIL. What more splendid career than to hold as ^ ’twere 
the mirror up to nature ’ i Come, Eleanor. 

LORD CARLTON. Cecil, you are joking ! 

CECIL (turns, coming back again, still holding Eleanor’s hand). 
It is you who are miserably narrow. Do you think that 
Eleanor will be the first actress to marry a lord t 

ELEANOR. It is almost expected of us nowadays. 

(CECIL shakes her hand approvingly and lets it go, steps 
towards lord carlton.) 

LORD CARLTON (in dssgust). Ah ! 

CECIL. It is the very calling for our set, sir— mark my 
words, in ten years’ time we shall all be on the stage — all the 
brainy ones. Your sneers do not excite me, sir, it is a weU- 
known saying that no man is a hero to his father. 

(Exit haughtily mth Eleanor.) 

LORD CARLTON (after a moment of exasperation). Idiot ! 
(Exit through french windows, deighton the butler 
comes carrying bag, shows in moira. She is now eighteen, 
but has the old serious face and ways; she is quietly 
dressed.) 

deighton. I thought her ladyship was here, but I shall find 
her, madam. {fTums as though to go through window with bag.) 

MOIRA (quickly). My bag, please. 

DEIGHTON. It will be quite safe, I assure you. 
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MOIRA. Please give me my bag. 

{He gives it and she puts it on sundta/.) 

DSIGHTON. Her ladyship instructed me that you would be 
accompanied by another lady. 

MOIRA (sitting primly). I came alone. 

DEiGHTON (follows her to seat). May I inquire if your 
friend is to follow, madam ? I a^, that a carriage may meet 
her. 

MOIRA. Oh, she will not require a carriage. 

DEIGHTON. The luggage. 

MOIRA. She has no luggage. 

DEIGHTON. I beg your pardon — I — I understood you were 
both here for some weeks. 

MOIRA. Yes, probably. 

DEIGHTON. The lady — ^her ladyship called her — Miss 
Mary 

MOIRA. Did she not say Little Mary i 

DEIGHTON. Yes, madam, she did. Her ladyship instructed 
the housekeeper to give Miss — Little Mary — ^the room next 
to yours. 

MOIRA. She will not require a room. 

DEIGHTON {f hinting he has solved it). She will share your 
room. 

MOIRA. Oh no. 

(Exit DEIGHTON cotTecffy, but puzzled and scandalised* 
MOIRA rises and goes to bag^ is nervous and ill at ease — 
speahs to bag.) 

Oh, Grandpa, I ’m so frightened. 

^ (She looks and is enraptured by what she sees ; she controls 
herself as enters the object of her joy^ lord carlton. 
He is still fuming after CECIL, but stops abruptly on seeing 
a lady.) 

LORD CARLTON. I beg your pardon, madam-— my sister 
Lady Plumleigh — ^may I introduce myself, Lord Carlton, her 
brother ? 

(She bows timidly — he has a vague recollection of her.) 
Do you know, 1 think we have met before, haven’t we ? 

MOIRA (penned). You don’t remember 7 

LORD CARLTON. Ycs, yes, of course. Delighted. And 
how is everybody 7 
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MOIRA. You have forgotten me ? 

LORD CARLTON. Mf dear young lady, how can you say 
such a thing ! My sister said she was expecting friends, but 
didn’t say whom. Well, are they all — ^pretty fit i 
MOIRA. Who ? 

LORD CARLTON. Our friends, of course I 
MOIRA. Where ? 

LORD CARLTON. At — ^the old place. {He can*t face her 
reproachful eyes.) I give it up. 

MOIRA {sighing). Yes, it is best to be honest ! 

LORD CARLTON. And yet I seem to know your face I 

MOIRA. It was long ago. I was only 

LORD CARLTON {excited). Stop ! (He is beginning to re^ 
member; she waits eagerly.) A little room — somewhere — a 
bookseller’s shop ! 

MOIRA {disappointed). No. 

LORD CARLTON. A shop ! 

MOIRA. Yes. 

LORD CARLTON. Your name 

MOIRA. We didn’t know each other’s names, we— — 

LORD CARLTON. I Called you {Can*t get it,) 

MOIRA {carried away by excitement). Lord ! 

LORD CAitLTON {ftiumphantly). Mother ! 

{Hi takes her hands delighted^ she is Joyous, then suddenly 
weeps, sits,) 

MOIRA. Please forgive me, it is because you remembered. 
I haven’t been called by that name for six years. 

LORD CARLTON. Not cven by the occupants of the boxes ? 
MOIRA. No, they were taken away. 

LORD CARLTON. And the old gentleman ? 

MOIRA. Grandpa. He died three years ago. 

LORD CARLTON {qmte touched). And that little girl — had to 
do without boxes. 

moira. Yes. {Trapeally) And now I am afraid to go near 
children for fear I have lost my way with them. 

LORD CARLTON {sits by her mcredulous). You lose your way 
with them. 

MOIRA. Perhaps I have. 

LORD CARLTON. And what a way you had with them ! 
MOIRA {beaming). Hadn’t 1 7 {Seeing them in her mind's eye 
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and clasping them — with wistfid gravity) Lord, do you ever wish 
you had been Eve ? 

LORD CARLTON {solemnly^ and feeling his old delight in her). 
Eve ? Do you know, I don’t believe I ever had. 

MOIRA (ecstatic). To have been Eve, and to have had the 
first one ! Not to have had a notion what they were like and 
then to have one. Oh, the sweet ! 

LORD CARLTON. Dear little Cain I say, Mother I 

MOIRA. Yes I 

LORD CARLTON. Let me give you a tip. You get my sister 
to put you into the purple room. It is next the nurseries. 

MOIRA. Are there children ? 

LORD CARLTON. Two. And from that room you can hear 
them pla)nng, falling into the fire-irons, dancing, screaming, 
having their bath, getting up at five o’clock in the morning. 

MOIRA. Do you ? 

LORD CARLTON. Ycs, I had the room once — for one night. 

MOIRA. Ah, you ’re too kind. Everyone will be wanting it. 

LORD CARLTON. Well, of course, the demand for it is enor- 
mous — but I shall insist. 

MOIRA (changing). Perhaps I ’d better not have it, it might 
tempt me away from my work. 

LORD CARLTON. You have come here to work. 

MOIRA (measily). Yes. 

LORD CARLTON, For Lady Plumleigh ? 

MOIRA. Yes. 

LORD CARLTON. I scc—I understand — I was wondering—- 
(Seeing she is not happy) Well, I am quite sure the little girl of 
the boxes is not afraid of work. 

MOIRA. Oh, but that wasn’t work. That was doing all the 
dear things I love to do. Work is doing what you don’t like 
to do. 

LORD CARLTON. And that is the kind of work you *ve come 
to do now i 

MOIRA. Yes. 

LORD CARLTON. I ’m sorry— I ’m very sorry. Y ou make me 
feel ashamed. Gad, I remember you had just the same effect 
before. * 

MOIRA ijmstfully). Do you do anything i 

lord CARLTON* Not a blessed thing. 
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MOIRA. That because you are so ill ! 

LORD CARLTON. No, I ’m very well. {Remembtrs) Now 
who was it who used to say that ? That we were splendid 
people, but very ill ? 

MOIRA {half afraid). Grandpa. 

LORD CARLTON. Of course ! Grandpa ! (Chuckles,) 

MOIRA (anxhus). He was to touch a spring and set you all 
going again. 

LORD CARLTON. The Very words. Wliat a pity that he died 
— for we need him more than ever. 

MOIRA (trying to subdue excitement). Don’t you remember 
that I was trying to help him ? 

LORD CARLTON. Well, now IS your chance. (JVryly) If you 
would only begin on my boy. 

MOIRA. But 1 thought you said he was always playing 
marbles. 

LORD CARLTON. He is Still at them. Now if you would only 
touch a spring and set him going. 

MOIRA. I had rather it was you. 

LORD CARLTON {yjoith humoTOus alarmy falling back a little). 
None of that, Mother— no meddling with me — I ’ve been lazy 
too long — I ’m a lifer. (He plays with her bag and its weight 
amazes him,) Oh, lord, how surprisingly heavy ! 

MOIRA (goes to bag — because she can Say nothing else). Yes. 
(Enter lady georgy; moira turns to her; lady 
GEORGY flattered at seeing these two together,) 

MOIRA. Lady Plumleigh i 

LADY GEORGY. I have only just heard of your arrival 

David, you haven’t been saying horrid things to her ?• 

LORD CARLTON. Horrid things ? On the contrary, I am 
delighted to see this lady. 

LADY GEORGY (astonished). Already ? (To moira) You 
clever thing ! 

(lord PLUMLEIGH wheels lady MiLLiCENT to front of 
seat in bath^chair. She a sweet, pale invalid of nineteen 
with no spirit.) 

lord CARLTON (comes to her). Ah, Milly I My dear child, 
are you better r 

LADY MILLICENT. I must be thankful I am no worse, uncle 
(Seeing moira) Mother Is it i 
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LADY GEORGY. Yes, and she has made a convert already— 
your unde. 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. I Say ! 

LADY millicent (U LORD carlton). I am SO glad ! 

LORD CARLTON. A Convert ? 

MOIRA (ift anguish — but trying to be calm). Lady Plumleigh, 
Lord Carlton does not know who I am. Won’t you please tell 
him ? 

LADY GEORGY {crushed). You don’t know ? 

LORD CARLTON {beginning to wonder). Not by name. Will 
you introduce me ? {fioes to moira.) 

LADY GEORGY {flattering). Lord Carlton — Miss Loney. 

{^hey are all prepared for a scene ^ but the name is nothing 
to him.) 

LORD CARLTON {shaking her hand). Delighted to meet Miss 
Loney — ^but I know a better name for her than that. 

LADY MILLICENT {thinking like the others that he means the 
Stormy Petrel). And you don’t nund. Mother, he doesn’t mind. 

LADY GEORGY {relieved). Dear David, you knew all the 
time ! 

MOIRA. He does not know yet — ^please tell him. 

LADY GEORGY. I — I {Hesitates.) 

(lord CARLTON wonders.) 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. Mater {Gloating) See who are 

coming ! 

{Enter sir jennings and dr. topping.) 

SIR JENNINGS. A dream of a garden, dear lady, a dream ! 
(lord CARLTON gOeS Up tO LORD PLUMLEIGH.) 

LADY GEORGY. Yes, I — Sir Jennings, it seems inhospitable, 
but the coachman says you have just time to catch your train. 
(lord CARLTON looks at his watch.) 

SIR JENNINGS. Oh, then we must be off. Thank you so 
much. {Shakes hands with lady georgy) Good-bye. {J 
step down to lady millicent) Good-bye, Lady Millicent. 
{Bows to MOIRA.) 

LORD CARLTON. Sir Jcnnings, you have lots of time — I 
am going by the same train. Before you go I should like to 
present a lady to you. 

SIR JENNINGS. Ah ! {Comes back; is attracted by moira’s 
face.) I shall be delighted indeed. 
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LORD CARLTON {watchifig foT effect on sir jennings). Sir 
Jennings Pyke — Miss Loney. * * 

(sir JENNINGS in the act of bowing pulls himself up 
sharply,) 

SIR JENNINGS, Not — ^not the Miss Loney ? 

MOIRA. I am the Miss Loney you mean, Sir Jennings. 

aiR JENNINGS. Was this insult prepared, my lord ? 

LORD CARLTON. I am aware of no insult. 

SIR JENNINGS. We are all entitled to our opinion. I am 
content to know this lady by her more picturesque name. 

LORD CARLTON. What is that ? 

DR. TOPPING. Don’t you know, my lord ? The Stormy 
Petrel. 

LORD CARLTON. This lady ! Impossible. 

MOIRA. That is who I am. {There is a timid dignity about 
her.) 

LORD CARLTON {after a pause). Sir Jennings, I beg your 
pardon. 

(moira shivers but stands quietly.) 

SIR JENNINGS {turning to lady plumleigh severely). Am I 
to understand that this lady has been introduced into the house 
to effect one of her marvellous cures on Lady Millicent ? 

LADY GEORGY. Oh no, oh dear no, I — I should never 
dream of such a thing j I never meant to trust her — not 
absolutely, you know I 

SIR JENNINGS. Lady Plumleigh — I warn you solemnly 
against putting your daughter’s life in the hands of this lady. 
You know something of what happened when she was at 
F risby Court. 

LADY GEORGY. I know that she cured Colonel Frisby. 

SIR JENNINGS. And that as soon as he was cured he tried to 
blow his brains out. 

LORD CARLTON. Surely she was not responsible for that, 
Sir Jennings P 

MOIRA. Yes, I think I was, 

{J look between sir jennings and dr. Topping ; they 
are uncomfortable.) 

sir jennings. It is but one of the several scandals that have 
procured for her the name of which she is doubtless proud. 

dr. topping, a lady who makes use of a medium ! 
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LORD PLUMLtioH. Miss Loney, where is Little Mary ? 

MOIRA. She is here. 

LADY cEOROY. Deighton told me she hadn’t come with you. 

MOIRA. I found her here when I arrived. 

LADY GEORGY. Here ! 

LORD CARLTON. An invisible medium ! Georgy, surely 
you are not going on with this. 

SIR JENNINGS. Are we to withdraw from the case, or is 
she ? 

LADY OBORGY (Jesperatefy). Milly must decide. 

LADY MiLLiCENT. Please let there be no unpleasantness 
on my account. 

> DR. TOPPING (coming to LADY plumleigh). In time— 

LADY GEORGY. Time ! Miss Loney— can you make her 
well ? 

MOIRA. I think so. 

LADY GEORGY. In — ^time ? 

MOIRA. In a month. 

SIR JENNINGS (tums to DR. TOPPING). A month exactly, 
Topping. 

DR. TOPPING. Yet she knows nothing about the case. 

MOIRA. I have made inquiries about the case. 

SIR JENNINGS. Which leaves you confident i 

MOIRA. Yes. 

SIR JENNINGS. Lady Millicent — ^have you decided ? 

LADY MILLICENT. Dear Sir Jennings, I am not worth all 
this unpleasantness. I don’t think I even wish to get well 
again. Let us leave it to her. 

SIR JENNINGS (hesitates, he crosses to moira). Madam. 

MOIRA (soft but firm). I was invited here. I felt it was just 
the sort of house that needed me, and I shall remain unless I am 
turned out. 

LADY GEORGY. I Can’t tum her out. 

SIR JENNINGS. Then we withdraw. (Goes to door — turns 
and listens.) 

MOIRA (with an effect — crosses to lady georgy). Lady 
Plumleigh, I think it is only right to warn you that the effect 
of my presence here may not be limited to Lady Millicent. 
It is probable that I may have a strange effect on everyone in 
the house. What this effect may be I know as little as them- 
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selves, but those who prefer to remain as they are will be wise 
to leave. 

LORD PLUMLEiGH. That sounds jolly exciting. 

SIR JENNINGS. Lady Plumleigh, Lady Millicent. {B9wing 
to them.) Lord Carlton. {Gives supercilious look at moira and 
then goes up to door^ turns to dr. topping) We had better go, 
Topping, before we are changed. 

(sir JENNINGS hows Stiffly and exits with PR. topping, 
LADY GEORGY folloWS them off.) 

LORD CARLTON. Gcorgy, I wish to speak to Miss Loncy. 
(lady GEORGY exits in distress after doctors.) 

Digby. {Motions to lord plumleigh to take lady millicent 
off.) 

(lord plumleigh wheels lady millicent off.) 

MOIRA {who has remained very still). Say all the cruel hard 
things you want to say. 

LORD CARLTON {compassionately). I want to say nothing cruel 
or hard. I suppose I ought to take it with a laugh. But that 
little girl of the boxes. I don’t know what sort of a struggle 
she went through before she sank to this, but it must have been 
grim. 

{She heats her hands together ^ meaning that it was grim.) 
In memory of her, won’t you give this up ? 

{She has an internal struggle.) 

Come, let me help you, 

{Her manner indicates there can be no turning hack.) 
There is still time. {In a last appeal — puts his hand on her 
shoulder) So that you may look little children in the face. 

MOIRA {after a painful struggle). I don’t undertake to do 
anything that I can’t perform. 

LORD CARLTON {takes his hand off her. In pain but scornful). 
Why say this to me 

MOIRA {beseeching). Remain and test me ! 

LORD CARLTON {giving her up). Not I. Good-bye, Miss 
Loney ! I despise you ! You are a common cheat ! 

MOIRA {stabbed by these words — pause). You hurt my heart ! 
LORD CARLTON {tumSy comes to her — changing his mind). Very 
well, then. I shall stay. 

MOIRA {to whom this is the great thing — silently). Oh ! Oh ! 
{Presses her hands in delight^ 
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LORD CARLTON. But I shall watch, and if I detect you at any 
roguery^ >Yhy, madam, in the interests of society in general I 
shall expose you publicly. I shall not stop short of putting you 
in jail 

MOIRA {fervently). Oh, thank you, thank you. But it is 
right that I should remind you of one thing. 

LORD CARLTON {suspictOUS). Ah I 

MOIRA. That while the others are changing, you may 
change too. 

LORD CARLTON {drily). I think not. You see, I have no 
faith. 

MOIRA. Faith does not matter. You will be changed just 
the same. It may be a very startling change. 

LORD CARLTON. I shall risk it. 

{Exit through french window.) 

MOIRA (in exultation to her bag). Grandpa I I shall save 
them I 
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Th£ scene is the rcwm into which the door at the back in Act II 
led, and the time is morning — a month having elapsed between 
the Acts. It is a pretty room on the cottage model, but luxurious. 
It is used as both hall and library. At back the glass door and 
windows of Act II are seen now from inside. View through 
them is of the courtyard. There is a large bulging cottage 
window looking on to rose garden. The wall and the back of 
the room has book-cases fitted into recesses. Fireplace fitted 
as book-case. Near window a Sandow apparatus is fixed in wall* 
Bell-pull. A staircase. Against stair, a writing-desk with 
revolving cover over it. Curtains, chair covers, etc., are of 
chintz which has a good deal of purple in it. The morning sun 
brings out the colour of this purple. At back is door with wide 
passage. 


(deichton, the butler , shows in lord carlton. lord 
CARLTON is in travelling garb and deighton helps him 
to disrobe, lord carlton looks at watch — holds it to 
his ear ; butler takes his hat and coat.) 

LORD CARLTON. What time do you make it, Deighton ? 
(Looking at Ins watch.) 

DEIGHTON. Eight thirty-five, my lord. [Looks at Ins.) 

LORD CARLTON [winding up Ins watch). I always forget to 
wind up my watch when I travel by the night train. An]rthing 
happened since I left, Deighton ? 

DEIGHTON. No, my lord— everything going on just as usual. 

LORD CARLTON [disappointed — though he had expected notlung 
better). H’m, well, don’t let me disturb the house. I shall have 
a smoke and in an hour or so I eiqpect some of them will be 
toddling down. Breakfiiet an}rthing after ten, isn’t it ? 

DEIGHTON [heavUy). Breakfast is at eight sharp, my lord. 

LORD CARLTON [taken aback). In tins house ? [Jmassed) 
Here? When did this happen f 
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DEIGHTON {considering). Your lordship has been gone a 
fortnight ? 

LORD CARLTON. Yes, and I was here a fortnight. 

DEIGHTON. I think breakfast had begun to be earlier before 
your lordship left, and it has been getting earlier and earlier — 
{Daxed ) — until now it is at eight. 

LORD CARLTON. And you said nothing had happened. 

DEIGHTON. I thought your lordship was referring to-^Miss 
Loney. 

LORD CARLTON {with a ngh). Ah well, I suppose I was. 
{Returning to inquiries,) Everybody in the house breakfasts at 
eight ? 

DEIGHTON. All except Lord Plumlcigh-*— he breakfasts alone, 
my lord. 

LORD CARLTON. I bet he does at about eleven. 

DEIGHTON. No, my lord — at seven-thirty. 

LORD CARLTON. What ? 

(lord plumleigh enters. His indolent manner has gone ; 

he moves briskly. Hie one who knows the value of time,) 

LORD plumleigh. Got back, uncle ! {Shakes hands,) Hope 
you Ve decent-— seen mother ? {Goes up to Sandmv exerciser,) 

LORD CARLTON {surprised). Not yet. 

{Exit DEIGHTON.) 

LORD PLUMLEIGH {seizing the Sandow apparatus). You will 
excuse me going on with things, won’t you ? I can talk just 
the same. {Goes vigorously to work at exercises.) 

LORD CARLTON {sitS’^staring), Are you always as busy as 
this. Plum ? 

LORD PLUMLEIGH {counting at exercise). Eight — nine — ten. 
Here ’s my time-table. {Gets card from desk and immediately 
plunges into another exercise.) 

LORD CARLTON. What ’s this ? {Taking card and reading) 
6*30— leap out of bed $ 7 — run a mile, walk a mile ; 7.30 — 
breakfest ; 8 — Botany ; 8.45 — Herodotus \ i i—run a mile, 
walk a mile; 12— Latin verse 5 2— dinner. Dinner? 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. We dinc in the middle of the day now. 

LORD CARLTON {astounded). What I 

LORD PLUMLEIGH. We have no late dinner. Ever so much 
better. But we dress for tea at six. Nine— ten — — {Finishes 
exercise, and goes to desk without losing a moment.) This is my 
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new desk — ^the top slides back, you see, so that I can begin at 
once. {He suits the action to wordsy so that as he finishes speaking 
he has sat down and is intent on his studies,) 

LORD CARLTON. When did this ambition seize you ? 

LORD PLUMLEiGH. I don*t know. It *s just as if I had 
suddenly wakened up. 

LORD CARLTON {with sudden idea — rises and goes across to 
LORD plumleigh). Plum, have you been seeing much of 
Miss Loney lately ? 

LORD PLUMLEIGH (without looking Up). No — Very little. 
Do you remember she pretended she was going to change us 
all ! Jolly rot ! 

{Enter lady georgy with book.) 

LADY gforgy. David ! 

LORD CARLTON. I have tumcd up again, Georgy. 

(lady millicent is carried in in bath-chair.) 

LADY GEORGY. You must be famished ? 

lord CARLTON. No, I breakfasted in the train. {He 
crosses to lady millicent 5 with feeling he says) Milly 1 {Gets 
centre.) Why, Georgy ! I declare she ’s got quite a colour 
in her checks. 

LADY GEORGY {bitterly). Yes, that is all the grand cure 
amounts to. {She sighs.) David {She is about to storm.) 

LORD PLUMLEIGH {holding Up his hand in indignation with 
them for disturbing him). Mater, if you please. 

{All are properly humbled and speak in lower tones.) 

LORD CARLTON. You Ve taken to rising early nowadays, 
Georgy ? 

LADY GEORGY. Ycs, it is such a help to the servants. 

LORD CARLTON, Oh, sincc wheii have you taken to con- 
sidering the servants i 

LADY GEORGY {carelessfy). Only lately, I think. 

LORD CARLTON. I think SO, too. And what is this about 
dining in the middle of the day i 

LADY GEORGY. TTou csLti have something later if you like. 

LORD CARLTON. Thanfcs. Don’t you i 

LADY GEORGY. Oh no — ^wc feel so much better without it. 

LORD CARLTON {sharpfy). Who put you up to this i 

LADY GEORGY {indignantly). No one. It is entirely my own 
idea. 
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LORD CARLTON. H’m ! 

LORD PLUMLEiGH {again annoyed hy their talking). I say- 
how can I study, etc. 

(Closes his book with a hang^ and full (f reproachful 
glances makes a pile of books and papers and with a hand 
clock on top of them exits upstairs earring them in- 
dignantly. lady georgY has followed plumleigh to 
foot of staircase to pacify him,) 

LADY GEORGY (tums to LORD carlton). David, what a 
mistake it has all been ! The woman has never tried to do 
an)rthing. 

LORD CARLTON (who is sotry and troubled about moira). 
Well, she has done no harm, Georgy. Her time is up — let 
her go away quietly. 

LADY GEORGY. She doesn*t deserve it — ^and she is not to 
get it. 

LORD CARLTON. Um ! 

LADY MiLLiCENT. It is a sccret, mother. 

LADY GEORGY. Not from your uncle. You see, David, 
he is in the neighbourhood, so I seized the opportunity of 
begging him to come over. 

LORD CARLTON. Who ? 

LADY GEORGY. Sir Jennings. OA, I had to humble m}rself 
before he would consent. 

LORD CARLTON. Well, you must let her get away before 
his arrival. 

LADY GEORGY. She doesn’t know he is coming. Miily 
wouldn’t let me tell her. 

LORD CARLTON (annoyed). Milly ! 

LADY GEORGY (surprised at his displeasure). Surely you are 
the last person to complain — you who were against her from 
the first. 

LORD CARLTON. No, I Wasn’t. 

LADY GEORGY. Why, you talked of the police. 

LORD CARLTON. No, I didn’t. 

LADY GEORGY (indignant). David. 

(He can*t look her in the face. Exit lady gborgy 
upstairs, disdainfully.) 

LADY MILLICENT (in a little voice). Are you angry with me, 
uncle i 
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LORD CARLTON {keeping away from her). I am disgusted with 
you. 

LADY MiLUCENT. Fof bringing Sir Jennings back ? 

LORD CARLTON. No, I suppose that had to be done. But 
you might have let her slip away quietly first. It is like hitting 
a woman when she down. {Sits.) 

LADY MILUCENT {curiousfy). If you are so interested in her, 
why did you go away ? 

LORD CARLTON {sighing). Perhaps that was the reason. 

LADY MiLLiCENT. Then why have you come back ? 

LORD CARLTON {miserably). I don’t know. Milly, somehow 
it is terrible to me to have to disbelieve in Moira Loney. 

{She is pleased and blows him a kiss unseen by him.) 

That dear, honest little girl — {ff^ith sudden change) — ^that lying 
little jade. 

LADY MILLICENT. Uncle, Moira Loney is a dear. {Sitting 
up excitedly.) 

LORD CARLTON {goes to her — brightening — sadly). No, she 
isn’t. 

LADY MILLICENT. Uiicle, if you knew what I know 1 

LORD CARLTON. Eh ? What ? 

LADY MILLICENT. Listen {Is about to confide when 

enter deigmton and first footman.) 

DSiGHTON. Are we to take you upstairs, my lady ? 

LADY MILLICENT. Please, Delghton. {She lies back^ an 
invalid again, and they lift her chair and carry her off upstairs.) 

LORD CARLTON. Milly, what were you going to say ? 

LADY MILLICENT (fn a dU'-away voice). I am so tired, uncle. 
(lord CARLTON is going off after milly is carried 
upstairs, when he sees Cecil coming. He gets newspaper 
and sits on sofa. Enter Cecil — he has got away down 
to sofa before he sees his father, then turns and is going 
off, tiptoes up to door. By door he hesitates, shuts door-^ 
he pulls Hmself together and comes pleasantly to table.) 

CECIL. How are you, father i 

LORD CARLTON. Is that you,CeciI i I *m all right,how are you ? 

CECIL. All right. {Starts humming, is stopped by a look from 
LORD CARLTON.) 

(lord CARLTON crosses to fireplace, reaches for book. 
They are selfrconscious in each other*s presence, but Cecil 
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is trying to he genial while lord carlton is brusque. 
CECIL follows LORD CARLTON to fireplace,) 

CECIL {yhinks he sees a chance to please). Is the book out of 
your reach, father-— shall I get it down for you ? 

LORD CARLTON {fiercely). No 1 {Looking up into Cecil’s 
face) I ’m as tall as you are. 

CECIL. I dare say you arc, dad. 

(lord CARLTON sits OH sofo again.) 

LORD CARLTON {tartly). When is the wedding going to take 
place ? 

CECIL {pleasantly). We thought the last week in October. 
You see— 

LORD CARLTON. I don’t Want to hear about it. 

CECIL {mildly remonstrating. You asked. 

LORD CARLTON. No, I didn’t 1 {Takes up paper.) 

CECIL. Sorry. {Controlling himself.) I thought you did. 
(lord CARLTON behind paper is surprised at his for-- 
bearance.) 

Have a cigarette, father ? {Producing case.) 

LORD CARLTON {ungraciousfy). No, thanks. {Gets his own 
cigarette case out and takes out cigarette.) I prefer my own. 

CECIL {unconquerably). I don’t wonder. You get the best 
cigarettes I know. 

LORD CARLTON {a little mollified). I spent years in searching 
for them though. {Lights cigarette.) 

CECIL, They were worth it. The odd thing is I know men 
who get them from the same place, but they are not the same 
cigarettes. {Sits.) 

LORD CARLTON {pleased). No, they are not — ^they are not. 
Have one, Cecil ? 

CECIL. Thanks awfully. {Abandons his own cigarette case^ 
which he puts in his pockety and takes one of his father* s^ who gives 
him a light) Ah I That ’s the real thing. 

LORD CARLTON. They are good. So those chappies get them 
from the same place but they arc not the same cigarettes. 
That *6 the best thing I Ve heard for a long time, ^buckles 
emmoderatefy.) 

(CECIL enjoys the joke with him.) 

{Suddenly he stops suspiciously.) Cecil, you *re trying to get 
round me I What ’s your game ? 
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CECIL {humble and sincere). If I have tried to please you 
there ’s no harm in that, is there ? I have been a poor sort of a 
son to you, father — ^wish I were a better one. That *s all it means. 

LORD CARLTON (struci by his sincerity — yet feeling there can 
be but one explanation). You must be wanting something. 

CECIL. I — no — nothing. {Returns to chair — looks at him) 
I am only twenty-one, father — scarcely more than a boy, do 
you think ? 

LORD CARLTON. On the contrary, a man is at his ripest at 
twenty-one. 

(CECIL sighs.) 

Are you in a hole, Cecil ? 

CECIL. I ? Oh no. {JVistfully) Were you ever in a hole, 
father, when you were my age ? 

LORD CARLTON {after Seeing in his mind^s eye a hole of long 
ago, sits smiling over it). I think we ’re going to have a change 
in the weather, Cecil. 

CECIL {accepting this as ending the subject-^^iseSf bravely). 
All right 

LORD CARLTON. No ofFcncc, my boy. {Pushes cbcil on sofa, 
and then sits himself on chair.) 

CECIL {doggedly). How did you get out of it ? 

LORD CARLTON. Well, whcn things became desperate-^I 
went to my mother, 

CECIL. Yes — I wish I {Is going to say he wishes he had 

a mother — tries to be plucky.) You get them direct from Egypt, 
don’t you ? {Looking at cigarettes.) 

LORD CARLTON. Cairo. 

CECIL. I don’t see how your mother could have done any- 
thing if it was really a hole. {He is leaning on table with hand 
on edge of it.) 

LORD CARLTON. You don’t know much about mothers. 

CECIL. No. 

(lord CARLTON lays his hand on Cecil’s for a minute — 
after slight pause, during which cecil has looked at his 
hand — he takes hand off table.) 

CECIL. The duty on them must come pretty heavy. 

LORD CARLTON. About 308. on the thousand. But then I 

get them fresh, and even although {Gives up pretence) 

What is it, Cecil ? 
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CECIL. Father, I ’m in an awful hole. 

LORD CARLTON. YeS. 

CECIL. I, it {Finds explanation difficult.) You must 

have noticed that I am not like other young men. {Sits marvel-- 
ling at himself.) I am strangely different, father, from any other 
young man I have ever known. 

LORD CARLTON. Are you ? By Jove, Cecil, I haven’t an 
idea what it is. 

CEaL {woefully). It ’s this — I am somehow not so keen to 
get married as I was, dad. 

LORD CARLTON. I thought that was it 

CECIL {surprised). Did you ? 

LORD CARLTON {drily). Yes. 

CECIL {changing to indignation). I should like to know, sir, 

how the devil {Sits miserably, looks up — bitterly) Splendid 

triumph for you, father — ^your only son broken-hearted — 
chuckle away — ^go on sneering — keep it up, dad. 

LORD CARLTON {yjoho hos been doing none of these things). Poor 
old Cecil. 

CECIL {pathetic and deadly sincere). I don’t know how it has 
come about, I really don’t. Eleanor is more adorable than ever 
— she really is — but somehow it doesn’t have the effect upon me 
that it used to have. Her nut-brown hair which used to entrance 
me as much as if I had never noticed that woman and her hair 
before— now, when it escapes from its coils I merely think it 
looks untidy. And then this always talking about show, and 
if either of us says anything smart she expects us to exchange 
seats just as they do on the stage — ^and I wish she wouldn’t 
die quite so much. Oh no, it ’s all my fault ! Take me out 
and drown me like a dog. 

LORD CARLTON. By Jove ! 

CECIL. She loves me so much she can’t even look at me with- 
out her eyes beconung wet with adoration. 

LORD CARLTON. It is a hole, Cecil. 

CECIL {slowly). Was there ever a man of twenty-one so 
strangely placed before ? 

LORD CARLTON. Never, my boy, since the world began. 

CECIL {indignantly, as if demanding an answer). What has 
come over me i 

LORD CARLTON, You have fallen out of love. 
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CECIL. But how ? lam like a different man. 

LORD CARLTON. I cRn’t explain that. {Suddenly) Cecil, 
has it come suddenly — as if you have wakened up ? 

CECIL. No, I think it came gradually. 

LORD CARLTON. Ah ! 

CECIL. What do you mean ? 

LORD CARLTON. Nothing. And so she looks at you with 
tears of adoration, my boy ? 

CECIL. Yes ! We were out riding this morning and you 
should have seen her. {Abjectly) There ’s no way out, father. 

LORD CARLTON {watchiHg htm^ sharply). Oh yes, there is. 

CECIL {with sudden hope). How i 

LORD CARLTON. You havc only got to behave like a cad, 
and the thing *s done. 

CECIL {hotly). I *m not going to behave like a cad. 

LORD CARLTON {rapping it out). Oh yes, you are. We give 
it another name in our set — we say the boy was got at, but the 
lady has been squared. We call it eternal human comedy, but 
if she is a good girl — as she very often is — it has taken awav her 
self-respect, which is a low, dirty thing to do, Cecil — ana it *s 
what you are going to do to Eleanor. 

CECIL {rising manfully). That \ where you are wrong, dad. 
I am going to marry Eleanor and I am going to be such a 
husband to her — {Strikes table) — ^that she will never know, dad. 

LORD CARLTON {quietly— matching him). Then why did 
you come to me ? 

CECIL. I had no other body to go to and I thought there 
might be some honourable way out. Have no fear, dad— I *m 
going to do the fair thing by Eleanor. 

LORD CARLTON, You Vc not a bad boy, Cecil. If you 
hadn’t felt bitterly sorry for the girl I should never have cared 
to take your hand again ; I was waiting to find out. {Shakes 
hands.) 

CECIL. 1 ’ll get on all right. 

{Both are a little ashamed of their emotion.) 

I suppose it ’s not worth their while to send less than a thousand 
at a time ? 

LORD CARLTON. They send a hundred ; I get a hundred 
weekly myself — it ’s a standing order. {He fidgets.) Well, 
that ’s settled, Cecil. 
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CECIL (getting up). Yes. 

LORD CARLTON (reaify uneasy hut speaking in a matter-of-fact 
way). You leave the rest to me. 

CECIL. Urn ! 

LORD CARLTON (cheerfully). Suppose you — go and have 
some fishing in Norway. 

CECIL (suspicious and sharp). Why should I ? 

LORD CARLTON (testUy). You don’t suppose I ’m to let this 
affiiir go on ? 

CECIL. It is to go on. (Indignantly) After all you Ve said, 
too. 

LORD CARLTON. My dear boy, that was only to try you. 
We Ve got ourselves to think of now. 

CECIL. No, we haven’t. 

LORD CARLTON (onnoyed). Cecil ! (Tries to get round him.) 
It ’s nothing to make a fuss about — often happens in the best 
families. 

CECIL, Go on, father — I am waiting to see if I shall ever 
care to take your hand again. 

LORD CARLTON. Oh, lord I Oh, lord ! (Contains him- 
self.) My dear boy, I ’m not thinking of ourselves, I ’m 
thinking only of her. 

CECIL. It is only natural that she should think me rather 
splendid. I don’t mean for myself, I ’m a poor bargain — ^but 
our name, father — ^the house*— our ancient lineage. 

LORD CARLTON. Good heavens, yes — I ’m not blaming her. 
What must we seem in the eye of a girl who never had a grand- 
father. Poor soul— but something must be done. (Rings hell.) 

CECIL. I won’t have it, father. Everything 1 have said to 
you is in the strictest confidence. 

LORD CARLTON. Lcavc the rest to me, leave the rest to me. 

(Enter deighton.) 

Deighton, if Miss Gray is in the house, say I wish to speak to 
her, 

(Exit DEIGHTON.) 

CECIL. Father ! (Pleading) Deighton ! (Returns to lord 
CARLTON.) I warn you, father. Nothing of this to her — I 
shall deny everything. 

LORD CARLTON (fiercely). Go away ! 

(Enter Eleanor, rather shrinkingly.) 
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LORD CARLTON. How do you do, Eleanor i 
ELEANOR. I hope you had a good journey. 

(CECIL puts his cigarette down on ash-^tray on desk,) 

LORD CARLTON. Thanlcs— yes — I— {His natural kind'- 
ness makes it difficult for him to proceed,) Eleanor — I— — 
CECIL {manfully). Father ! Eleanor, dearest, I am over- 
joyed to be able to tell you that father has at last consented to 
our marriage. {He looks proudly at his father, who scowls at him,) 
ELEANOR {sits On sofa). It is so sweet of you both. {Suddenly 
she bursts into tears,) 

(lord CARLTON and CECIL loot at each other, Cecil 
points to ELEANOR and motions lord carlton to go to 
her, LORD CARLTON shakes his head and in turn motions 
CEaL to go to her,) 

CECIL {kneels to eleanor). What is it, dearest ? 

ELEANOR. Cecil, I — 1 have wanted to say it for days, and 
now that Lord Carlton is so kind I must. Oh, Cecil, I want 
you to let me off. 

{Sensation, lord carlton crosses between cecil and 
ELEANOR, prevents cecil speaking,) 
lord CARLTON. What did you say, Eleanor ? 

ELEANOR {rising — ashamed). I want him to let me off. 

LORD CARLTON {again preventing cecil from speaking). 
Any reason, Eleanor ? 

ELEANOR. I don’t lovc him — thought I did, but I don’t. 
LORD CARLTON. I See. 

ELEANOR. There can be no true love that is not founded 
on respect, and— -(Gw to him) — Oh, Cecil, I don’t respect you. 
{Though CECIL has been positively delighted by the un- 
expected turn affairs have taken, this rather staggers him,) 
CECIL. Don’t you, Eleanor ? 

LORD CARLTON {enjoying it — goes to her). Speak out, my 
dear— don’t be frightened. 

ELEANOR. 1 have been asking myself of late what there is in 
you to win a woman’s love, and I can find no answer. 

CECIL. No ! 

ELEANOR. Y our title— your wealth — ^they are mere accidents 
of your birth. I said to myself, he deserves no credit for them. 
The amount of sense that has come to me quite suddenly 
positively bewilders me, Cecil. 
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LORD CARLTON (going right up to her and turning to her so that 
she faces him). What else did you say to yourself, Eleanor ? 

ELEANOR. I said — ^he will simply be his father over again. 

LORD CARLTON. What ? (PuUed up) Eh ? 

ELEANOR. And then your femily history is so fishy. 

LORD CARLTON. What ’s that ? What h that ? 

ELEANOR. I have been reading it — such bad, worthless 
people. Of course I don’t blame you for your ancestors-*-but 
I am so proud of my parentage— (Turns to him) Oh, Cecil, 
hit me off ! 

(lord CARLTON is furious.) 

CECIL. Of course, Eleanor, if it is your wish there is no more 
to be said. 

ELEANOR. I ’m so awfully sorry. I was blind to all this 
before, but now I seem to see it with extraordinary clearness. 
I had hoped you might have guessed, Cecil — ^you must have 
seen me crying ? 

CECIL (blankly). Was that what your tears meant ? 

ELEANOR. Yes. 

(A look between cbcil and lord carlton. lord 
CARLTON is entertained by this. Goes round sofa to table, 
ELEANOR gives CECIL back his ring.) 

Dear Cecil — ^you have borne it bravely. 

(CECIL looks away.) 

LORD CARLTON. Don’t you think we should bring this 
painful interview to a close ? 

ELEANOR. Cecil, for the last time. 

(She holds up her face and he kisses her reverently on the 
forehead — crosses to lord carlton.) 

If you would forgive me also. 

LORD CARLTON. My dear Eleanor, if it is your wish, of 
course we must submit. 

(Exit ELEANOR ovcTcome with sorrow for them, lord 
CARLTON and Cecil survey each other quizzically^ then 
chuckle.) 

lord carlton. Wc ’vc done it, Cecil. 

CECIL. We ’ve done it. And wc thought it would be so 
difficult. 

LORD CARLTON (taking the credit for it). It was perfectly easy 

CBCiu She gave us some nasty ones though. 
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LORD CARLTON (a litth Staggered). Yes ! {Gaily) But they 
were cheap at the price. {Taking Cecil’s arm elatedly) Cecil, 
my boy, there never was such a family as ours for falling on its 
feet, 

{^hey walk up and down^ arm in arm^ excitedly.) 

CECIL. We have a genius for it. 

LORD CARLTON. The scrapcs we all get into — the way we 
get out of them. 

{^hey stop walking and lord carlton pulls cecil 
round.) * 

Think of your great-grandfather, Cecil, just think of him — 
and yet he died in his bed after all. 

CECIL. Dad, the more I think of it, the more convinced I 
am that I must have been born for some great end. 

lord CARLTON. There \ a sweet little Cherub who sits up 
aloft to look after the life of poor Cecil. 

CECIL. And if I knew his name I would {Is arrested 

by seeing lord carlton in sudden excitement.) What is it ? 

LORD CARLTON {like One who has solved a mystery). Moira 
Loney ! 

CECIL. Where i 

LORD CARLTON. Everywhere. 

CECIL. I don’t see 

LORD CARLTON. Mark my words — Moira Loney. {Goes 
up to inner room.) 

CECIL {follows LORD CAKVTO^j first Startled as he understands 

LORD Carlton’s meaning). You don’t mean {Puts idea 

aside as ridiculous.) Poof ! 

(lord CARLTON draws him into inner room^ points to 
door where doctors are coming in. Exit cecil. Enter 
DEiGHTON, showing in sir jennings and dr. topping. 
LORD CARLTON watches them unseen.) 

DEIGHTON. Her lad)^hip’s instructions, sir, are that I should 
show you at once to Lady Millicent’s room. 

SIR JENNINGS. Quite so — ^yes, yes. Ah ! Then I think. 
Dr. Topping, we had better not wait. 

{They are about to ascend the stairs when moira appears 
coming down. The sight of them is a shock to her — she 
stops on the stair ^ timid^ and bows^ but they still stand and 
ignore her.) 
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MOIRA. I didn’t know you were coming— they never told 
me. 

SIR JENNINGS {they Still ignore her). 1 think, Dr. Toppin g - 

(dr. topping passes sir jennings who follows him up^ 
stairs. She stands aside to let them pass^ they waity she 
comes downy then without looking at her they go up ; she is 
hurt and addresses them appealingly from below.) 

MOIRA. Sir Jennings ! 

{Still taking no notice they exit with deighton. She 
standsy weeps at desk, lord carlton, who has looked 
sternly at the doctors^ comes down and regards her quisssci- 
cally.) 

LORD CARLTON. Miss Loncy. 

MOIRA {risingyglad to see him but frightened). You have come 
back ] You-— don’t seem to be angry with me. 

LORD CARLTON. No. 

MOIRA. You will be soon. 

LORD CARLTON. I dare say. But for the moment, won’t you 
shake hands ? 

MOIRA. Sir Jennings is here. 

LORD CARLTON. I saw him, and I saw the way he treated 
you. On my soul, Moira, I am sorry he should have this 
triumph over you, for I do believe you have made some changes 
in this house. Moira, don’t you think you would be happier 
if you were to tell me how you do it ? 

MOIRA. Oh, I can’t. I daren’t. Grandpa warned me. 
{Sits on sofa, weeping.) 

LORD CARLTON {to moira). Don’t cry, little girl. Moira, 
why are you crying ? 

MOIRA. Because I am so lonely. Nobody loves me, and I do 
so want to be loved. 

LORD CARLTON. Do you ? Whom do you want to love you ? 

MOIRA. Everybody. I can’t do without everybody loving 
me. 

LORD CARLTON. You Want to mother the lot of us, isn’t that 
it ? You are the oddest little soul and the dearest. {Looking up 
to top of staircase) But here comes our Waterloo. 

(sir JENNINGS and DR. TOPPING appear at top of stair- 
case. They come downstairs with lady georoy followed 
by LORD plumleigh.) 
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Ah ! Ah ! We meet again. Sir Jennings. {Shahs hands with 

SIR JENNINGS.) 

{The Doctor bows to the others; lord plumleigh comes 
downstairs softly^ listening.) 

And how is the invalid ? 

SIR JENNINGS. I have no wish to alarm the family-— 

MOIRA. Oh dear {Goes towards door.) 

SIR JENNINGS. If the lady who has been attending Lady 
Millicent is present, may I ask that she remain i 
LADY GEORGY. Miss Loncy. 

LORD CARLTON {soTTy foT MOIRA, whose distress he misundtr- 
stands). Is it necessary, Sir Jennings ? This lady admits she 
has failed. Why rub it m ? 

(lady GEORGY sits by desk.) 

SIR JENNINGS {sitting). I merely wish to do my duty. 

(CECIL enters and remains in inner room, eleanor 
enters.) 

DR. TOPPING. We have no desire to rub it in. {Rubs it in 
with Us hands.) 

MOIRA. Very well, I shall remain. But on one point 
Lord Carlton is in error — I do not admit that I have failed. 
LORD CARLTON {disappointed in her). Miss Loncy ! 

SIR JENNINGS. Dear lady, we are grieved to find your sweet 
daughter decidedly worse. 

(ELEANOR sits on Oak chest by fireplace.) 

MOIRA {goes to him). Oh no, indeed. 

{Her manner throughout is that of a dear girl pained to 
see SIR JENNINGS humiliated and wanting to save him.) 
SIR JENNINGS {pves her a look and turns to dk. topping). 
Her pulse, Topping ? 

DR. TOPPING. We don’t like it. 

SIR JENNINGS. Her colour f 
DR. TOPPING. Hectic. 

MOIRA. Oh, why didn’t you make a more careful 
examination ? 

SIR JENNINGS {indignant at her audacity in daring to address 
him). Madam ! Lady Plumleigh, all my advice has been set at 
naught~-the nourishing food every two hours—— 

MOIRA. I disbelieved in it. 

SIR JENNINGS. The rest and sleep throughout the day. 
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MOIRA. I discontinued it. 

DR. TOPPING {solemnly). Out of her own mouth. 

MOIRA. Oh dear ! Sir Jennings, I am so sorry. 

SIR JENNINGS. It is too late for that. I must make this 
matter known. 

DR. TOPPING. Pro bono publico. 

LORD CARLTON {who has been watching moira). I confess I 
am puzzled \ but it seems to me, Sir Jennings, that this lady is 
sorry, not for herself, but for you. 

sir JENNINGS {scandalised). For me ! 

MOIRA. Yes, yes — ^yes indeed, Sir Jennings, and now you 
have said everything you want to say, haven’t you ? Oh please 
go away before she has time to do anything that might hurt 
your feelings. 

SIR JENNINGS. This is unpardonable. 

MOIRA {with anxious look upstairs). She is such a very 

naughty girl. At any moment she {To lord carlton) 

Oh I please advise them to go. 

lord CARLTON {crossing to SIR JENNINGS. He has been 
greatly puzzled). Sir Jennings, it seems crazy to me — I am 
amazed at myself but I can’t help it. I believe in this girl ; I 
believe she is trying honestly to save you from some bitter 
mortification, and against all rhyme and reason my advice to 
you is — ^to hook it. 

SIR JENNINGS. And I decline* 

MOIRA. Oh dear ! 

{From upstairs a voice is heard singing gaily; it draws 
nearer.) 

lord plumleigh (pses — on stairs). That ’s Milly’s voice. 
{Jll rise as lady millicent appears at top of stairs^ 
where she has walked alone, elbanor stands with 
back to fireplace^ 

lady millicent {at top of stairs — Hsnng hand). Good 
morning, everybody. Mother, I ’m well again, I ’m well, I ’m 
well. {She comes downstairs in little jumps crying * i ’m well ’ 
at each jump t and finally falls into her mother^ s arms.) 

lady GEORGY. But hoW ? 

LADY MILLICENT. Mother, she hadn’t been here many days 
when I felt new life coming back to me. At first I feared to 
raise your hopes, but when each day I got stronger a desire 
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seized me not to tell you the great news till I was wholly 
well. 

(lady millicent turns to the doctors.) 

And I made her keep the news also. You have always seen me 
in the chair, but secretly I was walking again — ^practising — ^look, 
uncle. {Dances and hums tune.) And yesterday there came into 
my head — {Spealdng qmcklyY^ curiosity to see what the real 
doctors would say about me if I didn’t tell them I was cured. 
LORD CARLTON. Did you speak. Sir Jennings ? 

(sir JENNINGS has kept well control of himself.) 

MOIRA {distressed). Indeed, I knew nothing of this. 

LADY MILLICENT {crossmg to moira). No, shc didn’t ! 
{Both sit on settee.) She ’s so soft-hearted she wouldn’t have 
permitted it. And I had drawn a solemn promise from her 
not to tell anyone I was better until 1 told mother. 

lord CARLTON. She tried hard to warn you, Sir Jennings. 
Have you nothing to say to her ? 

SIR JENNINGS. If Miss Loncy will be so good as to explain 
her treatment I shall be pleased to listen. 

MOIRA {alarmed and rising). I can’t do that — ^not yet. 

SIR JENNINGS. Quite so, quite so. {Pulls himself together ^ 
goes to LADY GEORGY.) Dear lady, yes. It is a great pleasure 
to me to say that I find your daughter much improved — ^most 
gratifying — ^yes, gratifying. It makes my eyes young again, 
Lady Millicent, to see you able to jump so vigorously — jump, 
yes. I think. Topping 

DR. TOPPING {yoho has been staring at moira). Certainly, 
Sir Jennings. 

MOIRA {to SIR JENNINGS). Ah, Sir Jennings, don’t be 
angry with me. I couldn’t help curing her — ^indeed I couldn’t. 
It was so easy. You are much, much cleverer than I am. 

LORD CARLTON. She IS trying to mother Sir Jennings. 
{Goes and talks to Cecil, who is by plate rack.) 

SIR JENNINGS {bowing to him and preserving his dignity). 
Topping, if you are quite ready— {Goes in inner room.) 

DR. TOPPING. Quite— ah — ah 

{He is wondering whether reference is to cheque. He 
whispers to lady georgy who is sitting down at desk. 
She has cheque in envelope and hands it to dr. topping, 
who then calls sir jennings and puts it in nis hand.) 
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SIR JENNINGS {surprised to find cheque). What, what ? Ah, 

ah ! {Twiddles it,) Well, do you know I hardly like 

{Doesn^t quite like to take it after business^ puts cheque in pocket,) 
Oh, but still — ^accept my heartiest congratulations again, dear 
lady. {Shaking hands.) If you are quite ready. Topping. 

Good-bye. Goody-bye, good-bye, everybody. Ah, Carlton 

{Catches lord Carlton’s eye^ realises the situation^ pulls 
himself up short and exits after dr. topping, carrying the 
situation. The others turn and stare at moira, who is 
quite unassuming — except lord carlton, who stands 
apart watching her.) 

lady millicent. 'I Oh, my sweetest ! 

LADY GEORGY. > Dear, darling girl ! 

ELEANOR. J You clevcr little thing. 

CECIL. Miss Loney, was it you — that — me, you know ? 
(moira nods ; all are impressed,) 

ELEANOR. Miss Loiiey, I — I think I am different — ^was it 
you i 

(moira nods.) 

LORD PLUMLEiGH. How about me ? 

(lady GEORGY puts her hand on lord PLUMLErcH’s 
shoulder.) 

MOIRA. You also. 

CECIL. I say, is Little Mary in it ? 

MOIRA. Oh yes. 

LADY MILLICENT. Wonderful. 

CECIL. Miss Loney, is there anything you can’t do ? 

MOIRA {woefully). I can do — ^almost anything. I suppose I 
am the most remarkable woman alive. {Smiling) But — I don’t 
want to be. {Passionately) 1 should so love to be an ordinary 
woman. 

LORD CARLTON. You ’ll ncvcf bc that. 

MOIRA {crushed). Oh ! Oh ! {W ^eps.) 

LADY GEORGY. David {To moira) My dear, how can 

you cry in the moment of your triumph ? 

MOIRA. I don’t want to triumph, I want to be loved. I can’t 
do without everybody loving me. 

ELEANOR. We do lovc you, dear, sweet ! {Embracing 
MOIRA.) 

LADY OEORGY. Child, we adore you. {Goes on knees.) 
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LADY MiLLiCENT. Moira, I ’m yours until death us do part. 
{Kneels down in front of herJ) 

MOIRA. Dear. {Embraces lady milucent.) Sweet ! 
{Embraces lady georgy.) 

lady MILLICENT. And now, darling, tell us how you Ve 
done it. 

MOIRA. Oh, I can’t — I dare not — Grandpa warned me. I 
so long to tell you but I dare not. 

LORD CARLTOV. Why do you long to tell, Moira i 

MOIRA. So that I might have someone to help me. 

CECIL. Miss Loney, I am that person. 

LADY MILLICENT. No, Cecil, I am. I claim that right- 

LADY GEORGY {rtses from her knees)^ We all are. Moira, tell 
us and we shall carry on your noble labours. It is a solemn 
promise. 

MOIRA. Oh, I can’t — I am afraid. 

ELEANOR. Courage. 

LADY GEORGY. Comc, dear. {Goes to moira.) 

LADY MILLICENT. Do tell US, darling. Do, dear. 

(lady MILLICENT gOeS tO MOIRA aUo*) 

MOIRA. I can’t. I can’t. {Sees lord carlton, goes to Inm.) 
Do you ask me to tell ? I shall tell if you wish it. 

{jtll take a step towards lord carlton.) 

LORD CARLTON. I wish it, Moira. 

MOIRA. Then I shall tell. 

{All give an exclamation of relief and pleasure*) 

Ah — {Turning to lady plumleigh) — Lady Plumleigh, may I 
have Grandpa here while I am telling i He would love to be 
here? 

(ELEANOR and CECIL give one another a look^ 

lady oborgy {staggeredy takes lady mxllicent’s hand for 
support)* Grandpa ? {Looks at lady millicent $ tusrns and 
looks at MOIRA again*) But where is he i 

MOIRA. He is upstairs. 

{They feel eerie.) 

LADY GEORGY. UpStRirS ? {Looks at LADY MILLICENT.) 

LADY MILLICENT {grandly)* Mother, we must not doubt her 
—consent. 

LADY GEORGY {uneasUy). Oh certainly, my dear. 

MOIRA {alarmed again)* Mi^t I have Deighton to help me ? 

Q 
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LADY GEORGY {weaUy)* If you wish it, Moira. {Goes up 
and rings belL) 

MOIRA {at foot of staircase)* Oh, I do hope I am doing the 
right thing. 

LADY millicent {calling). Deighton ! 

{Enter deighton.) 

Ask him, mother. 

LADY GEORGY {gasping). Dcighton, will you go upstairs with 
Miss Loney, and help her to— bring down her grandpapa. 
{Takes hold of low plumleigh’s hand for a second.) 

(moira goes upstairs, deighton is startled^ but like a 
welUhred servant follows moira upstairs.) 

ELEANOR. It feels quite eerie- 

LADY millicent. YcS. 

LORD CARLTON {motions LADY GEORGY to come round. They 
sit). Don’t you think now she ’s gone we might have a guess 
at what Little Mary is ? 

CECIL {severely^ noticing something frivolous in lord carlton). 
We at least know, father, that it is something noble and 
beautiful. 

LORD CARLTON. Good boy You, Milly ? 

LADY MILLICENT. I should Say it is an inner conscience. 
But perhaps I ought not to speak, for Moira has already told 
me that it is something inside us. 

LORD CARLTON. Something inside us ! 

ELEANOR. I am convinced there is Christian Science 
in it. 

LADY GEORGY. I know this — that ever since Moira entered 
this house I have felt the phenomena of active spiritual life 
stirred within me. 

LADY MILLICENT. I feel that also — ^to me, uncle. Little 
Mary is a religion. 

LORD CARLTON. Quite SO. Something inside us. All I 
can say, ladies and gentlemen, is that I feel profoundly 
uneasy. 

(moira enters carrying one of the volumes^ No. 3, 
downstairs^ followed by deighton with the other two. 
She puts hers on table^ he puts his on top of them.) 

MOIRA. Thank you, Deighton. 

{Exit DEIGHTON uneasify.) 
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This is Grandpa. 

(lady GEORGY and all except lord carlton rise 
perturhed.) 

LADY millicent. Why not, mother ? Now, Moira. 

(lady GEORGY, ELEANOR, and LADY MILLICENT sit. 
LADY GEORGY SuhstdeS.) 

MOIRA (faintly). You will go on loving me, won’t you ? 

LADY millicent. My angel, we swear. 

ELEANOR. You are making us so nervous. 

MOIRA (to LADY MILLICENT). I have done you good, 
haven’t I ? — ^you can’t deny that. 

LADY GEORGY. Moira, whatever it is how could we deny 
that ? 

LORD CARLTON. And SO, in the name of Beelzebub, out 
with it. 

MOIRA (to books). Grandpa ! (Opens VoL 1 and addresses 
company) Grandpa had a profound conviction that the dear, 
darling English people suffer from eating too much. 

CECIL. I shouldn’t wonder. I ’m told the way the poor 
gorge on Sundays is perfectly sickening. 

MOIRA. It isn’t the poor Grandpa means. He says here 
that what the poor do on Sundays the best people do every day 
of the week. They have three solid meals a day^ lunchy dinner^ 
supper^ and that "s why they have to go to Homburg and such 
like places once a year, to be washed out and scraped down. 

LADY GEORGY. 7 was never ordered to Homburg. 

LORD CARLTON. I waS. 

MOIRA. Grandpa knew it would never do to tell you what 
was really the matter with you. You are so delicately minded. 
He said to me, ‘ Either you must invent some milder name for 
their — ^their medium, or they will all fly from the cure.’ And 
so, after thinking about it for a long time, I invented the name 
of * Little Mary.’ 

LADY GEORGY. Moira, what is this thing ? 

MOIRA (who has been calm but is now agitated). I hate the 
name as much as you do, but I must say it once — it ’s the only 
way, oh dear—- stomach. 

(All rise. CECIL steps back from settee with his hand on 
his brow.) 

LADY GEORGY. You don’t dare to insinuate. 
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ELEANOR. Really, I never heard of such a thing. 

LADY MiLLtcENT. Disgusting ! Preposterous ! 

MOIRA {wheedling). Please, please, and now we need never 
mention it again. Let us call it the organ. Oh, let us all look 
our oigan firmly in the face, and dear England will once again 
be invincible as in the great Shakespearean days. 

LAPY QBOROY. This, this organ ? 

MOIRA. We all have them. 

LADY GEORGY. Speak for yourself. 

LAPY MILLICSNT. Moira — what have you been doing with 
nune ? 

MOIRA. Dearest MiUy, I know that what made you ill 
was the death of him you loved. 

LAPY MILLICENT. You do me that justice I 

MOIRA. But you didn’t rally. 

LADY MiLUCENT. I thought it wicked to want to rally. 

MOIRA. That was the fo^. 

ELEANOR. Monstrous ! {Sits on settee.) 

MOIRA. The moment the weight was taken off the oigan 
you began to think healthily again. You made the effort and 
were cured ; the desire to be up and doing came to you. 

{JU encept LORD CARLTON soy ‘ Oh ! ’ cecil inAgnasaly 
iwms lus hack to her and lookt out of window.) 

Grandpa discovered the amazing truth that what we are depends 
chiefly on what we eat. 

CECIL. Never, never ! 

MOIRA. That we are good or bad, stupid or enterprising, 
qrnics or in love, mainly as the result of diet. Whatever you 
want to be, this book contains the recipes. 

{Jll turn round to her.) 

It ’s ail* here, what our finest feeling are composed of. 

(lady MILLICENT and ELEANOR rite and step towards 
her. MOIRA turns over leaves of Vol. i and looks at them.) 

CECIL. Not love I 

MOIRA. is mostly phosphate of lime. 

CEOL. Faugh 1 {Turns from her and leans on mantel-piece.) 
(lady MILLICENT and ELEANOR collapse on settee and cry 

‘Oh I’) 

MOIRA. Lady Plumleigh, you wish Digby to be fonder of 
you than he is ; the book tells you precisely what to give him. 
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LADY GEORGY. HcMrriblc ! 

(lady MILLICENT and ELEANOR m^.) 

MOIRA. Don’t go. {Rushing to lady georoy, tuho is going,) 
Don’t go. Be patriots. Think of the fate of England if the 
working classes were to become as stupid as the best people. 
I want you to form a league with ‘ one day one dinner * for 
its motto. Grandpa calls it Home Rule for England. He 
foresees the time coming when all the best people will greet 
each other with the words ‘ Good morning ! How is Little 
Mary ? ’ 

(CECIL, who is standingtuiih had to fireplace^ here embraces 
lady MILLICENT and ELEANOR, who coHapse in his arms.) 

lady GEORGY. This is too much. {Rings hell.) You will 
leave by the night train. 

LORD CARLTON {rises and crosses to lady Georgy, thinking 
she is going to order moira from the house). Georgy, what are 
you going to do ? 

LADY GEORGY {by foot of stoirs). I have been hurt in the 
most sensitive place. 

LORD CARLTON. Admitted ! We have all been so, but only 
by the truth. The bitter, unpalatable truth. {Puts hand on 
book.) Grandpa, you old scoundrel 1 Georgy, this old Irish- 
man, out of his passionate love for the English people, has put 
his finger on the spot. {Touching his * organ,*) 

LADY GEORGY. I don’t Care. I won’t stand it. I ’m going 
to assert myself. 

{Enter deighton.) 

Deighton, we shall dine to-night at eight. {Looks at moira.) 
Come, Digby, Milly, Eleanor, Cecil, {jf triumphant look at 
MOIRA.) A long dinner. 

{Exeunt in order^ lord plumleigh, lady millicent, 

ELEANOR, CECIL, LADY GEORGY, also DEIGHTON mUch 
gratified,) 

MOIRA (in agony). Grandpa was right. He warned me 
against telling. Oh, must I begin again, all alone, all alone ! 
{Falls on knees by table.) I have been imprisoned in the books 
all these years ! Oh, Grandpa, let me out. {Lifts books bravely 
and is going off upstairs with them.) 

lord CARLTON {has been watching her^ and as she reaches the 
stairs). Mother ! {She gives a little glad cry^ the books slip 
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to the steps.) You pathetic little girl, you have done something 
for everybody except for me. 

MOIRA. Is there anything you want ? 

LORD CARLTON. There is indeed. I have set my heart, 
Moira, on being five*-and-twenty again. 

MOIRA {tragically). Oh, I can’t do it. 

LORD CARLTON. What, such a little thing as that ? 

MOIRA. I am so sorry. Is there nothing else ? 

LORD CARLTON. You see, mother, if you could have done 
that I could have done all the rest myself. {Moves away^ comes 
back — after smiling at her.) Moira, if you marry, you will never 
let that husband idle again ! 

MOIRA. Never. 

LORD CARLTON. No more clubs for Miss Loney’s husband. 

MOIRA. Oh no ! 

LORD CARLTON. No eternal cigarette smoking. 

MOIRA. No. 

LORD CARLTON. No suppers in restaurants, or breakfasts in 
bed. 

MOIRA. Work, noble work, for every moment of the day ! 

LORD CARLTON. Yes. That ’s if he were a young man, 
but if he was an old one, Moira. 

MOIRA. You mean yourself? 

LORD CARLTON. I mean myself. Am I too old ? 

MOIRA. I have so longed to mother you, lord, ever since 
I saw you in the shop ; I can’t do without mothering you. 

LORD CARLTON. Then stay with me, mother, and try and 
make a man of me. The grateful will never let ^e Irish go. 
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TO THE FIVE 


A DEDICATION 

Some disquieting confessions must be made in printing at last 
the play of Ptttr Pan ; amot^ them this, t^t I have no 
recollection of having written it Of that, however, anon. 
What I want to do first is to give Peter to the Five without 
wh(Hii he never would have existed. 1 hope, my dear sirs, 
diat in memory of what we have been to each other you will 
accept this dedication with your friend’s love. The play of 
Peter is streaky with you still, though none may see this save 
ourselves. A score of Acts had to be lefr out, and you were 
in them all. We first brought Peter down, didn’t we, with a 
blunt-headed arrow in Kensington Gardens ? I seem to 
remember that we believed we had killed him, though he was 
only winded, and that after a spasm of exultation in our prowess 
the more soft-hearted among us wept and all of us thought of 
the police. There was not one of you who would not have 
sworn as an eye-wimess to this occurrence ; no doubt I was 
abetting, but you used to provide corroboration that was never 
g^ven to you by me. As for myself, 1 suppose I always knew 
that I mue Peter by rubbing the five of you violently together, 
as savages with two sticks produce a flame. That is all he is, 
die spark I got from you. 

We had good sport of kim before we dipped him small to 
make him fit the boards. Some of you were not born when 
the story began and yet were hefty figures before we saw that 
the game was up. Do you rememb^ a garden at Burpham 
and the initiation there <£ No. 4 when he was six weeks old, 
and three of you grudged letting him in so young 1 Have you. 
No. 3 , fcugotten the white violets at the Cistercian abbey in 
which we cassocked our first fiuries (all litde firi«ids of St 
Benedict), or your cry to the Gcxk, ‘ Do 1 just kill one (urate 
all the time f ’ Do you remembtf Marooners’ Hut in the 
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haunted groves of Waverley, and the St. Bernard dog in a 
tiger’s mask who so frequently attacked you, and the literary 
record of that summer, The Boy Castaways^ which is so much 
the best and the rarest of this author’s works ? What was it 
that made us eventually give to the public in the thin form of 
a play that which had been woven for ourselves alone ? Alas, 
I know what it was, T was losing my grip. One by one as you 
swung monkey-wise from branch to branch in ^e wood of 
make-believe you reached the tree of knowledge. Sometimes 
you swung back into the wood, as the unthinking may at a 
cross-road take a familiar path that no longer leads to home ; 
or you perched ostentatiously on its boughs to please me, 
pretending that you still belonged ; soon you knew it only as 
the vanished v/oodj for it vanishes if one needs to look for it 
A time came when I saw that No. i, the most gallant of you 
all, ceased to believe that he was ploughing woods incarnadine, 
and with an apologetic eye for me derided the lingering fiiith of 
Na 2 I when even No. 3 questioned gloomily whether he did 
not really spend his nights in bed. There were still two who 
knew no better, but their day was dawning. In these circum- 
stances, I suppose, was begun the writing of the play of Peter. 
That was a quarter of a century ago, and I clutch my brows in 
vain to remember whether it was a last desperate throw to 
retain the five of you for a little longer, or merely a cold decision 
to turn you into bread and butter. 

This brings us back to my uncomfortable admission that I 
have no recollection of writing the play of Peter Pan^ now being 
published for the first time so long after he made his bow upon 
the stage. You had played it until you tired of it, and tossed 
it in the air and gored it and left it derelict in the mud and went 
on your way singing other songs ; and then I stole back and 
sewed some of die gory fragments together with a pen-nib. 
That is what must have happened, but I cannot remember 
doing it I remember writing the story of Peter and Wendy 
many years after the production of the play, but I might have 
cribbed that from some t)rped copy. I can haul back to mind 
the writing of almost every other assay of mine, however 
forgotten by the pretty public $ but this play of Peter, no. 
Even my beginning as an amateur playwright, that noble 
mouthful, Bandelero the Bandit^ I remember every detail of 
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its composition in my school dap at Dumfries. Not less vivid 
is my first little piece, produced by Mr. Toole. It was called 
Ibsin*s Ghosty and was a parody of the mightiest craftsman that 
ever wrote for our kind friends in front. To save the manage- 
ment the cost of typing I wrote out the * parts,* after being told 
what parts were, and I can still recall my first words, spoken so 
plaintively by a now famous actress, — ‘ To run away from my 
second husband just as I ran away from my first, it feels quite 
like old times.* On the first night a man in the pit found 
Ibsen* s Ghost so diverting that he had to be removed in hysterics. 
After that no one seems to have thought of it at all. But what 
a man to carry about with one I How odd, too, that these 
trifles should adhere to the mind that cannot remember the long 
job of writing Peter. It does seem almost suspicious, especially 
as I have not the original MS. of Peter Pan (except a few stray 
pages) with which to support my claim. I have indeed another 
MS., lately made, but that * proves nothing.* I know not 
whether I lost that original MS. or destroyed it or happily gave 
it away. I talk of dedicating the play to you, but how can I 
prove it is mine ? How ought I to act if some other hand, 
who could also have made a copy, thinks it worth while to 
contest the cold rights i Cold they are to me now as that 
laughter of yours in which Peter came into being long before 
he was caught and written down. There is Peter still, but to 
me he lies sunk in the gay Black Lake. 

Any one of you five brothers has a better claim to the author- 
ship than most, and I would not fight you for it, but you should 
have launched your case long ago in the days when you most 
admired me, which were in Ae first year of the play, owing to 
a rumour*s reaching you that my spoils were one-and-sixpence 
a night This was untrue, but it did give me a standing among 
you. You watched for my next play with peeled eyes, not for 
entertainment but lest it contained some ^ance witticism of 
yours that could be challenged as collaboration $ indeed I 
believe there still exists a legal document, full of the Aforesaid 
and Henceforward to be called Part- Author, in which for some 
such snatching I was tied down to pay No. 2 one halfpenny 
daily throughout the run of the piece. 

During the rehearsals of Peter (and it is evidence in my 
favour that I ^as admitted to them) a depressed man in overalls. 
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carrying a mug of tea or a paint*pot, used often to appear by 
my side in the shadowy stalls and say to me, * The gallery boys 
won’t stand it’ He then mysteriously faded away as if he were 
the theatre ghost This hopelessness of his is what all dramatists 
are said to fed at such times, so perhaps he was the author. 
Again, a large number of children whom I have seen playing 
Peter in their homes with cardess mastership, constantly putting 
in better words, could have thrown it off with ease. It was 
for such as they that after the first production I had to add some- 
thing to the play at the request of parents (who thus showed 
that they thought me the responsible person) about no one 
being able to fly until the fairy dust had been blown on him; 
so many children having gone home and tried it from thdr beds 
and ne^ed surgical attention. 

Notwithstanding other possibilities, I think I wrote Peter, 
and if so it must have been in the usual inky way. Some of it, 
I like to think, was done in that native place which is the dearest 
spot on earth to me, though my last heart-beats shall be with 
my bdoved solitary London that was so hard to reach. I must 
have sat at a table with that great dog waiting for me to stop, 
not complaining, for he knew it was thus we made our living, 
but giving me a look when he found he was to be in the play, 
with his sex changed. In after years when the actor who was 
Nana had to go to the wars he first taught his wife how to take 
his place as the dog till he came back, and I am glad that I see 
nothing funny in this ; it seems to me to belong to the play. I 
oSer thb obtuseness on my part as my first proof that I am the 
author. 

Some say that we are different people at different periods ot 
our lives, c^nging not through effort of will, which is a brave 
a&ir, but in the easy course of nature every ten years or so. I 
suppose this theory might explain my present trouble, but I 
don’t hold with it ; I think one remains the same person 
throughout, merely passing, as it were, in these lapses of time 
from one room to another, but all in the same house. If we 
unlock the rooms of the ftir past we can peer in and see ourselves, 
busily occupied in beginning to become you and me. Thus, if 
I am the author in question the way he is to go should already 
be showing in the occupant of my first ^compartment, at whom 
1 now take the liberty to peep. Here he is at the age of seven 
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dr with his fellow-conspirator Robb, both in glengarry 
bonnets. They are giving an entertainment in a tiny old 
washing-house that still stands. The charge for admission is 
preens, a bool, or a peerie (I taught you a good deal of Scotch, 
so possibly you can follow ^at), and apparently the culminating 
Act consists in our trying to put each other into the boiler, 
though some say that I also addressed the spell-bound audieqce. 
This washing-house is not only the theatre of my first play, but 
has a still closer connection with Peter. It is the original of 
the little house the Lost Boys built in theNever Land for Wendy, 
the chief difference being that it never wore John’s tall hat as 
a chimney. If Robb had owned a lum hat I have no doubt that 
it would have been placed on the washing-house. 

Here is that boy again some four years older, and the reading 
he is munching feverishly is about desert islands ; he calls them 
wrecked islands. He buys his sanguinary tales surreptitiously 
in penny numbers. I see a change coming over him ; he is 
blanching as he reads in the high-class magazine, Chaiterhxy a 
fulmination against such literature, and sees that unless his greed 
for islands is quenched he is for ever lost. With gloaming he 
steals out of the house, his library bulging beneath his palpitating 
waistcoat. I follow like his shadow, as indeed I am, and watch 
him dig a hole in a field at Pathhead farm and bury his blands in 
it ; it was ages ago, but I could walk straight to that hole in the 
field now and delve for the remains. I peep into the next 
compartment There he is again, ten years older, an under- 
graduate now and craving to be a real explorer, one of those 
who do things instead of prating of them, but otherwise un- 
altered ; he might be painted at twenty on top of a mast, in his 
hand a spy-glass through which he rakes the horizon for an 
elusive strand. I go from room to room, and he is now a man, 
real exploration abudoned (though only because no one would 
have him). Soon he is even concocting other plays, and quaking 
a little lest some low person counts how many islands there are 
in them. I note that with the years the Wands grow more 
sinister, but it is onl^ because he has now to write with the left 
hand, die right having given out y evidendy one thinks more 
darkly down the left arm. Go to the keyhole of the compart- 
ment where he and I join up, and you may see us wondering 
whether they would stand one more island. This journey 
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through the house may not convince any one that I wrote 
Peter, but it does suggest me as a likely person. I pause 
to ask myself whether I read Chatterbox again, suffered 
the old agony, and buried that MS. of the play in a hole 
in a field. 

Of course this is over-charged. Perhaps we do change \ 
except a little something in us which is no larger than a 
mote in the eye, and that, like it, dances in front of us 
beguiling us all our days. I cannot cut the hair by which 
it hangs. 

The strongest evidence that I am the author is to be found, 
I think, in a now melancholy volume, the aforementioned The 
Boy Castaways ; so you must excuse me for parading that work 
here. Officer of the Court, call The Boy Castaways. The 
witness steps forward and proves to be a book you remember 
well though you have not glanced at it these many years. I 
pulled it out of a bookcase just now not without difficulty, for 
its recent occupation has been to support the shelf above. I 
suppose, though I am uncertain, that it was I and not you who 
hammered it into that place of utility. It is a little battered and 
bent after the manner of those who shoulder burdens, and ought 
(to our shame) to remind us of the witnesses who sometimes get 
an hour off from the cells to give evidence before his Lordship. 
I have said that it is the rarest of my printed works, as it must be, 
for the only edition was limited to two copies, of which one 
(there was always some devilry in any matter connected with 
Peter) instantly lost itself in a railway carriage. This is the 
survivor. The idlers in court may have assumed that it is a 
handwritten screed, and are impressed by its bulk. It is printed 
by Constable’s (how handsomely you did us, dear Blaikie), it 
contains thirty-five illustrations and is bound in cloth with a 
picture stamped on the cover of the three eldest of you * setting 
out to be wrecked.’ This record is supposed to be edited by 
the youngest of the three, and I must have granted him that 
honour to make up for his being so often lifted bodily out of our 
adventures by his nurse, who kept breaking into them for the 
fell purpose of giving him a midday rest No. 4 rested so much 
at this period that he vm merely an honorary member of the 
band, waving his foot to you for luck when you set off with bow 
and arrow to shoot his dinner for him ) and one may rummage 
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the book in vain for any trace of No. 5. Here is the title-page, 
except that you are numbered instead of named — 

THE BOY 
CASTAWAYS 

OF BLACK LAKE ISLAND 

Being a record of the Terrible 
Adventures of Three Brothers 
in the summer of 1901 
faithfully set forth 
by No. 3. 


LONDON 

Published by J. M. Barrie 
in the Gloucester Road 
1901 

There is a long preface by No. 3 in which we gather your 
ages at this first flight. ^ No. 1 was eight and a month, No. 2 
was approaching his seventh lustrum, and I was a good bit past 
four.’ Of his two elders, while commending their fearless 
dispositions, the editor complains that they wanted to do all the 
shooting and carried the whole equipment of arrows inside their 
shirts. He is attractively modest about himself, * Of No. 3 I 
prefer to say nothing, hoping that the talc as it is unwound will 
show that he was a boy of deeds rather than of words,’ a quality 
which he hints did not unduly protrude upon the brows of 
Nos. 1 and 2. His preface ends on a high note, * I should say 
that the work was in the first instance compiled as a record 
simply at which we could whet our memories, and that it is 
now published for No. 4’s benefit. If it teaches him by example 
lessons in fortitude and manly endurance we shall consider that 
we were not wrecked in vain.’ 

Published to whet your memories. Does it whet them ? 
Do you hear once more, like some long-forgotten whistle 
beneath your window (Robb at dawn calling me to the 
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fishing !) the not quite mortal blows that still echo in some of 
the clupter headings ? — ^ Chapter II, No. i teaches Wilkinson 
(his master) a Stern Lesson — We Run away to Sea. Chapter 
III, A Fearful Hurricane — ^Wreck of the “ Anna Pink ” — We 
go crazy from Want of Food — Proposal to eat No. 3 — Land 
Ahoy,* Such are two chapters out of sixteen. Are these 
again your javelins cutting tunes in the blue haze of the pines ; 
do you sweat as you scale the dreadful Valley of Rolling Stones^ 
and cleanse your hands of pirate blood by scouring them care- 
lessly in Mother Earth i Can you still make a fire (you could 
do it once, Mr. Seton-Thompson taught us in, surely an odd 
place, the Reform Club) by rubbing those sticks together i 
Was it the travail of hut-building that subsequently advised 
Peter to find a ‘ home under the ground * i The bottle and 
mugs in that lurid picture, ‘ Last night on the Island,* seem to 
suggest that you had changed from Lost Boys into pirates, which 
was probably also a tendency of Peter’s, Listen again to our 
stolen saw-mill, man’s proudest invention ; when he made the 
saw-mill he beat the birds for music in a wood. 

The illustrations (full-paged) in The Boy Castaways are all 
photographs taken by myself \ some of them indeed of phe- 
nomena that had to be invented afterwards, for you were always 
off doing the wrong things when I pressed the button. I see 
that we combined instruction with amusement \ perhaps we 
had given our kingly word to that effect. How otherwise 
account for such wording to the pictures as these : ^ It is un- 
doubtedly,* says No. i in a fir tree that is bearing unwonted 
fruit, recently tied to it, *the Cocos nuciferay for observe the 
slender columns supporting the crown of leaves which £ill with 
a grace that no art can imitate.* ^ Truly,* continues No. 1 
under the same tree in another forest as he leans upon his trusty 
gun, * though the perils of these happenings are great, yet would 
I rejoice to endure still greater privations to be thus rewarded 
by such wondrous studies of Nature.* He is soon back to the 
practical, however, ^ recognising the Mango {Magnififa indica) 
by its lancet-shaped leaves and the cucumber-shaped fruit* 
No. I was certainly the right sort of voyager to be wr^ed with, 
though if my memory ffuk me not. No. 2, to whom these strut- 
ting observations were addressed, sometimes protested because 
none of them was given to him. No. 3 being the author is in 
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surprisingly few of the pictures, but this, you may remember, 
was because the lady already darkly referred to used to pluck 
him from our midst for his siesta at 12 o'clock, which was the 
hour that best suited the camera. With a skill on which he 
has never been complimented the photographer sometimes got 
No. 3 nominally included in a wild-life picture when he was 
really in a humdrum house kicking on die sofa. Thus in a 
scene representing Nos, i and 2 sitting scowling outside the hut 
it is untruly written that they scowled because * their brother 
was within singing and playing on a barbaric instrument. The 
music,' the unseen No. 3 is represented as saying (obviously 
forestalling No. i), Ms rude and to a cultured ear discordant, but 
the songs like those of the Arabs are full of poedc imagery.' 
He was perhaps allowed to say this sulkily on the sofa. 

Though The Boy Castaways has sixteen chapter-headings, 
there is no other letterpress } an absence which possible pur- 
chasers might complain of, though there are surely worse ways 
of wridng a book than this. These headings andcipate much 
of the play of Peter Pan^ but there were many incidents of our 
Kensington Gardens dzys that never got into the book, such 
as our Antarctic exploits when we reached the Pole in advance 
of our friend Captain Scott and cut our inidals on it for him to 
find, a strange foreshadowing of what was really to happen. In 
The Boy Castaways Captain Hook has arrived but is called 
Captain Swarthy, and he seems from the pictures to have been 
a black man. This character, as you do not need tp be told, is 
held by those in the know to be autobiographical. You had 
many tussles with him (though you never, I think, got his right 
arm) before you reached the terrible chapter (which might be 
taken from ^e play) endded ^ We Board the Pirate Ship at 
Dawn~A Raki^ Craft-^No. i Hew-them-Down and No. 2 
of the Red Hatchet — A Holocaust of Pirates— Rescue of Peter/ 
(Hullo, Peter rescued instead of rescuing others ? I know 
what that means and so do you, but we are not going to give 
away all our secrets.) The scene of the Holocaust is the Black 
Lake (afterwards, when we let women ii^ the Mermaids' 
Lagoon), The pirate captain's end was not in the mouth of a 
cro^ile though we had crocodiles on the spot (‘ while No. 2 
was removing the crocodiles from the stream Na 1 shot a few 
parrots, Psifiaeidae^ for our evening meal '). I think our 
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captain had divers deaths owing to unseemly competition among 
you, each wanting to slay him single-handed. On a special 
occasion, such as when No. 3 pulled out the tooth himself, you 
gave the deed to him, but took it from him while he rested. 
The only pictorial representation in the book of Swarthy’s fate 
is in two parts. In one, called briefly ‘ We string him up,’ 
Nos. 1 and 2, stern as Athos, are hauling him up a tree by a rope, 
his face snarling as if it were a grinning mask (which indeed it 
was), and his garments very like some of my own stuffed with 
bracken. The other, the same scene next day, is called * The 
Vultures had Picked him Clean,’ and tells its own tale. 

The dog in The Boy Castaways seems never to have been 
called Nana but was evidently in training for that post. He 
originally belonged to Swarthy (or to Captain Marryat ?), and 
the first picture of him, lean, skulking, and hunched (how did 
I get that effect ?), ^ patrolling the island ’ in that monster’s 
interests, gives little indication of the domestic paragon he was 
to become. We lured him away to the better life, and there is, 
later, a touching picture, a clear forecast of the Darling nursery, 
entided ‘ We trained the dog to watch over us while we slept.’ 
In this he also is sleeping, in a position that is a careful copy of 
his charges $ indeed any trouble we had with him was because, 
once he knew he was in a story, he thought his safest course was 
to imitate you in everything you did. How anxious he was to 
show that he understo^ the game, and more generous than you, 
he never pretended that he was the one who killed Captain 
Swarthy. I must not imply that he was entirely wi^out 
inidadve, for it was his own idea to bark warningly a minute or 
two before twelve o’clock as a signal to No. 3 that his keeper 
was probably on her way for him (Disappearance of No. 3) ; 
and he became so used to living in the world of Pretend that 
when we reached the hut of a morning he was often there 
waidng for us, looking, it is true, rather idiotic, but with a new 
bark he had invented which puzzled us until we decided that 
he was demanding the password. He vm always willing to 
do any extra jobs, such as becoming the tiger in mask, and when 
after a fierce engagement you carri^ home that mask in triumph, 
he joined in the procession proudly and never let on that the 
trophy had ever been part of him. Long afterwards he saw 
tlie play from a box in the theatre, and as familiar scenes were 
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unrolled before his eyes I have never seen a dog so bothered. 
At one matinee we even let him for a moment take the place 
of the actor who played Nana^ and I don’t know that any 
members of the audience ever noticed the change, though he 
introduced some * business * that was new to them but old to 
you and me. Heigh-ho, I suspect that in this reminiscence I 
am mixing him up with his successor, for such a one there had 
to be, the loyal Newfoundland who, perhaps in the following 
year, applied, so to say, for the part by bringing hedgehogs 
to the hut in his mouth as offerings for our evening repasts. 
The head and coat of him were copied for the Nana of 
the play. 

They do seem to be emerging out of our island, don’t they, 
the little people of the play, all except that sly one, the chief 
figure, who draws farther and farther into tht wood as we 
advance upon him i He so dislikes being tracked, as if 
there were something odd about him, that when he dies he 
means to get up and blow away the particle that will be 
his ashes. 

Wendy has not yet appeared, but she has been trying to come 
ever since that lo)ral nurse cast the humorous shadow of woman 
upon the scene and made us feel that it might be fun to let in 
a disturbing element. Perhaps she would have bored her way 
in at last whether we wanted her or not. It may be that even 
Peter did not really bring her to the Never Land of his free will, 
but merely pretended to do so because she would not stay away. 
Even Tinker Bell had reached our island before we left it. It 
was one evening when we climbed the wood carrying No. 4 to 
show him what the trail was like by twilight. As our lanterns 
twinkled among the leaves No. 4 saw a twinkle stand still for a 
moment and he waved his foot gaily to it, thus creating Tink. 
It must not be thought, however, that there were any other 
sentimental passages between No. 4 and Tink j indeed, as he 
got to know her better he suspected her of frequenting the hut 
to see what we had been having for supper, and to partake of the 
same, and he pursued her with malignancy. 

A safe but sometimes chilly way of recalling the past is to 
force open a crammed drawer. If you are searching for any- 
thing in particular you don’t find it, but something fells out at 
the back that is often mofts interesting. It is in this way that I 
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get my desultory reading, which includes the few stray leaves of 
3 te original MS. of Peter that I have said I do possess, though 
even they, when returned to the drawer, are gone again, as if 
that toudi of devilry lurked in them still. They show that in 
early days I hacked at and added to the play. In the drawer I 
find some scraps of Mr. Crook’s delightful music, and other 
incomplete matter relating to Peter. Here is the reply of a boy 
whom I fiivoured with a seat in my box and injudiciously asked 
at the end what he had liked best * What I think 1 liked best,’ 
he said, ‘ was tearing up the programme and dropping the bits on 
p^ple’s heads.’ Thus am I often laid low. A copy of my 
favourite programme of the play is still in the drawer. In the 
first or second year of Peter No. 4 could not attend through ill- 
ness, so we took the play to his nursery, far away in the country, 
an array of vehicles almost as glorious as a travelling circus ; the 
leading parts were played by the youngest children in the London 
company, and Na 4, aged five, looked on solemnly at the per- 
formance from his 1 ^ and never smiled once. That was my 
first and only appearance on the real stage, and this copy 
of the programme shows I was thought so meanly of as an 
actor that they printed my name in smaller letters than the 
others. 

I have said little here of Nos. 4 and 5, and it is high time I had 
finished. They had a long summer day, and I turn round twice 
and now they are off to school. On Monday, as it seems, I was 
escorting No. 5 to a children’s par^ and brushing his hair in the 
ante-room } and by Thursday he is placing me against the wall 
of an underground station and saying, * Now I am going to get 
the tickets i don’t move till I come back for you or you ’ll lose 
yourself.’ No. 4 jumps fi’om being astride my shoulders fish- 
ing, I knee^eep in the stream, to becoming, while still a school- 
boy, the sternest of my literary critics. Anything he shook his 
head over I abandoned, and conceivably the world has thus been 
dflfU’ived of masteipieces. There was for instance an unfor- 
tunate little tragedy which I liked until I foolishly tt^d No. 4 
its subject, when he ftowned and sud he had better have a look 
at it He read it, and then, patting me on the back, as only he 
and Na i could touch me, said, ‘ You know you can’t do this 
sort of thing.* End of a tn^edian. Sometimes, however, 
Nev 4 liked my efforts, and I walked in the aeurc that day when 
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he returned Dear Brut$ts to me with the comment ^ Not so bad/ 
In earlier days, when he was ten, I offered him the MS. of my 
book Margarit Oplvy. * Oh, thanks,’ he said almost immedi*^ 
ately, and added, *Of course my desk is awfully full.’ I 
reminded him that he could take out some of its more ridiculous 
contents. He said, * I have read it already in the book.’ This 
I had not known, and I was secretly elated, but I said that people 
sometimes liked to preserve this kind of thing as a curiosity. 
He said * Oh * again. I said tartly that he was not compell^ 
to take it if he didn’t want it. He said, ‘ Of course I want it, 

but my desk ’ Then he wriggled out of the room and 

came back in a few minutes dragging in No. 5 and announcing 
triumphantly, * No. 5 will have it.’ 

The rebuff I have got from all of you ! They were especi- 
ally crushing in those early da)^ when one by one you came out 
of your belief in fairies and lowered on me as the deceiver. My 
grandest triumph, the best thing in the play of Peter Pan 
(though it is not in it), is that long after No. 4 had ceased to 
believe, I brought him back to the faith for at least two minutes. 
We were on our vi^y in a boat to fish the Outer Hebrides (where 
we caught Mary Rose\ and though it was a journey of days he 
wore his fishing basket on his back all the time, so as to be able 
to begin at once. His one pain was the absence of Johnny 
Mackay, for Johnny was the loved gillie of the previous summer 
who had taught him everything that is worth knowing (which is 
a matter of flies) but could not be with us this time as he would 
have had to cross and re-cross Scotland to reach us. As the boat 
drew near the Kyle of Lochalsh pier I told Nos. 4 and 5 it was 
such a famous wishing pier that they had now but to wish and 
they should have. No. 5 believed at once and expressed a wish 
to meet himself (I afterwards found him on the pier searching 
faces confidently), but No. 4 thought it more of my untimely 
nonsense and doggedly declined to humour me. * Whom do 
you want to see most. No. 4 ? ’ ‘Of course I would like most 
to see Johnny Mackay.’ ‘ Wdl, then, wish for him.* ‘ Oh, 
rot.’ ‘ It can’t do any harm to wish.’ Contemptuously he 
wished, and as the ropes were thrown on the pier he saw Johnny 
waiting for him, loaded with angling paraphernalia. I know 
no one less like a fairy than Johnny Mackay, but for two minutes 
No. 4 was quivering in another world than ours. When he 
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came to he gave me a smile which meant that we understood 
each other, and thereafter neglected me for a month, being 
always with Johnny. As I have sud, this episode is not in the 
play ; so though I dedicate Peter Pan to you I ke^ the smile, 
with the few other broken fragments of immortality that have 
come my way. 



ACT I 

THE NURSERY 

The night nursery of the Darling iamily, which is the scene of 
our opening Act, is at the top of a rather depressed street in 
Bloomsbury. We have a right to place it where we will, and 
the reason Bloomsbury is chosen is that Mr. Roget once lived 
there. So did we in days when his Thetaurus was our only com- 
panion in London | and we whom he has helped to wend our 
vray through life have always wanted to pay him a little compli- 
ment The Darlings therefore lived in Bloomsbury. 

It is a corner house whose top window, the important one, 
looks upon a leafy square from which Peter used to fly up to it, 
to the delight of three children and no doubt the irritation of 
passers-by. The street is still there, though the steaming 
sausage shop has gone ; and apparently the same cards perch now 
as then over the doors, inviting homeless ones to come and stay 
with the hospitable inhabitants. Since the days of the Darlings, 
however, a lick of paint has been applied ; and our corner house 
in particular, which has swallowed its neighbour, blooms with 
awful freshness as if the colours had been discharged upon it 
through a hose. Its card now says ‘ No children,* meaning 
maybe that the gdngs-on of Wendy and her brothers have given 
the house a bad name. As for ourselves, we have not beim in 
it since we went back to reclaim our old Thesaurus. 

That is what we call the Darling house, but you may dump 
it down anywhere you like, and if you think it was your house 
you are very probably right. It wanders about London looking 
for anybody in need of it, like the little house in the Never Land. 

The blind (which is ^hat Peter would have called the theatre 
curtun if he ^ ever seen one) rises on that top room, a shabby 
little room if Mrs. Darling had not made it the hub of creation 
by her certainty that such it was, and adorned it to match with a 
loving heart and all the scrapings of her purse. The door on 

m 
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the right leads into the day nursery, which she has no right to 
have, but she made it herself with nails in her mouth and a paste- 
pot in her hand. This is the door the children will come in by. 
There are three beds and (rather oddly) a large dog-kennel 5 
two of these beds, with the kennel, being on the left and the 
other on the right. The coverlets of the beds (if visitors are 
expected) are made out of Mrs. Darling*s wedding-gown, which 
was such a grand affair that it still keeps them pinched. Over 
each bed is a china house, the size of a linnet*s nest, containing a 
night-light. The fire, which is on our right, is burning as dis- 
creetly as if it were in custody, which in a sense it is, for support- 
ing the mantelshelf are two wooden soldiers, home-made, begun 
by Mr. Darling, finished by Mrs. Darling, repaint^ (un- 
fortunately) by John Darling. On the fire-guard hang incom- 
plete parts of children’s night attire. The door the parents will 
come in by is on the left. At the back is the bathroom door, 
with a cuckoo clock over it ; and in the centre is the window, 
which is at present ever so staid and respectable, but half an hour 
hence (namely at 6.30 p.m.) will be able to tell a very strange 
tale to the police. 

The only occupant of the room at present is Nana the nurse, 
reclining, not as you might expect on the one soft chair, but on 
the floor. She is a Newfoundland dog, and though this may 
shock the grandiose, the not exactly affluent will make allow- 
ances. The Darlings could not afford to have a nurse, they 
could not afford indeed to have children ; and now you are 
banning to understand how they did it. Of course Nana has 
been trained by Mrs. Darling, but like all treasures she was bom 
to it. In this play we shall see her chiefly inside the house, but 
she was just as exemplary outside, escorting the two elders to 
school with an umbrella in her mouth, for instance, and butting 
them back into line if they strayed. 

The cuckoo clock strikes six, and Nana springs into life. 
This first moment in the play is tremendously important, for if 
the actor playing Nana does not spring properly we are undone. 
She will prol^bly be played by a boy, iF one clever enough can 
be found, and must never be on two leg$ except on those rare 
occasions when an ordinary nurse would be on four. This 
Nana must go about all her duties in amost ordinary manner, so 
that you know in your booes that she performs them just so 
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every evening at six i naturalness must be her passion ; indeed, 
it should be the aim of every one in the play, for which she is now 
setting the pace. All the characters, whether grown-ups or 
babes, must wear a child’s outlook on life as their only important 
adornment. If they cannot help being funny they are begged 
to go away. A go^ motto for all would be ^ The little less, 
and how much it is.’ 

Nana, making much use of her mouth, * turns down ’ the 
beds, and carries the various articles on the fire-guard across to 
them. Then pushing the bathroom door open, she is seen at work 
on the taps preparing Michael’s bath ; after which she enters from 
the day nursery wi^ the youngest of the ftunily on her back. 

MICHAEL (obstreperous). I won’t go to bed, I won’t, I won’t. 
Nana, it isn’t six o’clock yet. Two minutes more, please, one 
minute more i Nana, I won’t be bathed, I tell you I will not 
be bathed. 

(Here the bathroom door closes on them^ and mrs. darling, 
who has perhaps heard his cry^ enters the nursery. She is 
the loveliest lady in Bloomsbury,^ with a sweet mocUng mouthy 
and as she is going out to dinner to-night she is already weary- 
ing her evening gown because she knows her children like to 
see her in it. It is a delicious confection made by herself out 
oj nothing and other people^ s mistakes. She does not often 
go out to dinner preferring when the children are in bed to 
sit beside them tidying up their mindsyjust as if they were 
drawers. If wendy and the boys could keep awake they 
night see her repacking into their proper places the many 
articles of the mnd that have strayed during the day,^ linger- 
ing humorously over some of their contents^ wondering where 
on earth they picked this thing up^ making discoveries sweet 
and not so sweet,, presing this to her cheek and hurriedly 
stowing that out of ight. When they wake in the morning 
the naughtinesses with which they went to bed are not,, alas,, 
blown away^ but they are placed at the bottom of the drawer ; 
and on the top^ bekuifully aired^ are their prettier thoughts 
ready for the new day. 

As she enters the room she is startled to see a strange little 
face outide the window and a handgro^ng as if it wanted 
to come in.) 
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MRS. DARUNO. Who are you ? {The unknown disappears ; 
she hurries to the window.) No one there. And yet I feel sure 
I saw a face. My children ! {She throws open the bathroom 
door and michael^s head appears gaily over the bath. He 
splashes ; she throws kisses to him and closes the door. ' Wendy ^ 
John* she cries ^ and gets reassuring answers from the day nursery. 
She sits down, relieved, on wendy’s bed; and wendy and john 
come in, looUng their smallest size, as children tend to do to a mother 
suddenly in fear for them.) 

JOHN {histrionically). We are doing an act ; we are playing 
at being you and father. {He imitates the only father who has 
come under his special notice.) A little less noise there. 

WENDY, Now let us pretend we have a baby. 

JOHN {good-^naturedly). I am happy to inform you, Mrs. 
Darling, that you are now a mother, (wendy gives way to 
ecstasy^ You have missed the chief thing ; you haven’t asked, 
‘ boy or girl ? * 

WENDY. I am so glad to have one at all, I don’t care which 
it is. 

JOHN {crushingly). That is just the difference between 
gentlemen and ladies. Now you tell me. 

WENDY. I am happy to acquaint you, Mr. Darling, you 
are now a father. 

JOHN. Boy or girl ? 

WENDY {presenting herself). Girl. 

JOHN. Tuts. 

WENDY. You horrid. 

JOHN. Go on. 

WENDY. I am happy to acquaint you, Mr. Darling, you 
are again a &ther. 

JOHN. Boy or girl ? 

WENDY. Boy. (JOHN beams.) Mummy, it *s hateful of him. 
(MICHAEL emerges from the bathroom in John’s old pyjamas 
and giving his face a last wipe with the towel.) 

MICHAEL {expanding). Now, John, have me. 

JOHN. We don’t want any more. 

MICHAEL {contracting). Am 1 not to be born at all f 

JOHN. Two is enough. 

MICHAEL {wheedling). Come, John ; boy, John. (Jfr 
palled) Nobody wants me I 
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MRS. DARLING. I da 

MICHAEL {with a glimmir of hope). Boy or girl ? 

MRS. DARLING {with one of those happy thoughts of hers). Boy. 
{Triumph of Michael ; discomfiture of john. mr. dar- 
ling arrives^ in no mood unfortunately to gloat over this 
domestic scene. He is really a good man as breadwinners go^ 
and it is hard luck for him to he propelled into the room now^ 
when if we had brought him in a few minutes earlier or later 
he might have made a fairer impression. In the city where 
he sits on a stool all day^ as fixed as a postage stamps he is so 
like all the others on stools that you recognise him not by his 
face but by his stools but at home the way to gratify him is to 
say that he has a distinct personality. He is very con- 
scientioust and in the days when mrs. darling gave up 
keeping the house books correctly and drew pictures instead 
{which he called her guesses)^ he did all the totting up for her^ 
holing her hand while he calculated whether they could have 
IVendy or not^ and coming down on the right side. It is 
with regret^ therefore^ that we introduce him as a tornado^ 
rushing into the nursery in evening dresSy but without his 
eoaty and brandishing in his hand a recalcitrant white tie,) 

MR. DARLING {implying that he has searched for her everywhere 
and that the nursery is a strange place in which to find her). Oh, 
here you are, Mary. 

MRS. DARLING {knowing at once what is the matter). What is 
the matter, George dear ? 

MR. DARLING {as if the word were monstrous). Matter ! This 
tie, it will not tie. {He waxes sarcastic,) Not round my neck. 
Round the bed-post, oh yes ; twenty times have I made it up round 
the bed-post, but round my neck, oh dear no \ begs to be excused. 

MICHAEL {in a joyous transport). Say it again, Either, say it 
again ! 

MR. DARLING {witheringfy). Thank you. {Goaded by a 
suspiciously crooked smile on mrs. darling’s face) I warn you, 
Mary, that unless this tie is round my neck we don’t go out to 
dinner to-night, and if I don’t go out to dinner to-night I never 
go to the office again, and if I don’t go to the office again you and 
I starve, and our children will be thrown into the streets. 

{The children blanch as they grasp the gravity of the 
situation.) 
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MRS. DARLING. Let me try, dear. 

{In a tirrible stlena their progeny duster round them. 
Will she succeed f Their fate depends on it. She fails — 
no, she succeeds. In another moment they are wildly gay^ 
romping round the room on each other's shoulders. Father 
is even a better horse than mother, Michael is dropped 
upon his bed, wendy retires to prepare for hers, john runs 
from NANA, who has reappeared with the bath towel,) 

JOH N {rebellious). I won’t be bathed. Y ou needn’t think it. 

MR. DARLING {in the grand manner). Go and be bathed at 
once, sir. 

{With bent head John follows nana into the bathroom, 
MR. DARLING SWells.) 

MICHAEL {as he is put between the sheets). Mother, how did 
you get to know me ? 

MR. DARLING. A little less noise there. 

MICHAEL {growing solemn). At what time was I born, 
mother i 

MRS. DARLING. At two o’clock in the night-'time, dearest. 

MICHAEL. Oh, mother, I hope I didn’t wake you. 

MRS. DARLING. They are rather sweet, don’t you think, 
George ? 

MR. DARLING {doting). There is not their equal on earth, 
and they are ours, ours ! 

{Unfortunately nana has come from the bathroom for a 
sponge and she collides with his trousers^ the first pair he has 
ever had with braid on them.) 

MR. DARLING. Mary, it is too bad ; just look at this ; 
covered with hairs. Clumsy, clumsy ! 

(nana goes^ a drooping figure.) 

MRS. DARLING. Let me brush you, dear. 

{Once more she is successful. They are now by the fire, and 
MICHAEL is in bed doing idiotic things with a teddy bear,) 

MR. DARLING {depressed). I sometimes think, Mary, that 
It is a mistake to have a dog for a nurse. 

MRS. DARLING. George, Nana is a treasure. 

MR. DARUNG. No doubt $ but I have an uneasy feeling at 
times that she looks upon the children as puppies. 

MRS. DARLING {nahoT faintly). Oh no, dear one, I am sure 
she knows they have souls. 
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MR. DARLING (profoundly). I wonder, I wonder. 

(The opportunity has come for her to tell him of something 
that is on her mind.) 

MRS. DARLING. Gcorge, we must keep Nana, I will tell you 
why. (Her seriousness impresses him.) My dear, when I came 
into this room to*night 1 saw a ^e at the window. 

MR. DARLING (incredulous), A face at the window, three 
floors up ? Pooh ! 

MRS. DARLING. It was the face of a little boy \ he was 
trying to get in. George, this is not the first time I have seen 
that boy. 

MR. DARLING (beginning to think that this may be a man* s job). 

Oho ! 

MRS. DARLING (making sure that Michael does not hear). The 
first time was a week ago. It was Nana’s night out, and I had 
been drowsing here by the fire when suddenly I felt a draught, 
as if the window were open. I looked round and I saw that 
boy— in the room. 

MR. darling. In the room ? 

MRS. darling. I screamed. Just then Nana came back 
and she at once sprang at him. The boy leapt for the window. 
She pulled down the sash quickly, but was too late to catch him. 

MR. darling (who knows he would not have been too late), I 
thought so ! 

MRS. darling. Wait. The boy escaped, but his shadow 
had not time to get out \ down came the window and cut it 
clean off. 

MR. darling (heavily). Mary, Mary, why didn’t you keep 
that shadow ? 

MRS. darling (scoring). I did. I rolled it up, George % and 
here it is. 

(She produces it from a drawer. They unroll and examine 
the flimsy things which is not more material than a puff of 
smoke^ and if let go would probably float into the ceiling 
without discolouring it. Yet it has human shape. As they 
nod their heads over it they present the most satisfying 
picture on earthy two happy parents conspiring cosily by the 
fire for the good of their children.) 

MR darlInq. It is nobody I know, but he does look a 
scoundrel. 
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MRS. DARLING. I think he comes back to get his shadow, 
George. 

MR. DARLING (meaning that the miscreant has now a father to 
deal with). I dare say. (He sees himself telling the story to the 
other stools at the office.) There is money ii! this, my love. I shall 
take it to the British Museum to-morrow and have it priced. 
(The shadow is rolled up and replaced in the drawer.) 

MRS DARLING (like a guilty person). George, I have not told 
you all ; lam afraid to. 

MR. DARLING (who knows eocactly the right moment to treat a 
woman as a beloved child). Cowardy, cowardy custard. 

MRS. DARLING (potiting). No, I ’m not. 

MR. DARLING. Oh yes, you are. 

MRS. DARLING. George, I ’m not. 

MR. DARLING. Then why not tell ? (Thus cleverly soothed 
she goes on.) 

MRS. DARLING. The boy was not alone that first time. He 
was accompanied by — I don’t know how to describe it } by a 
ball of light, not as big as my fist, but it darted about the room 
like a living thing. 

MR. DARLING (though Open-minded). That is very unusual. 
It escaped with the boy ? 

MRS. DARLING. Y cs. (SUiUng her hand into Air.) George, 
what can all this mean ? 

MR. DARLING (ever ready). What indeed ! 

(This intimate scene is broken by the return of nana with a 
bottle in her mouth.) 

MRS. DARLING (at once dissembling). What is that, Nana ? 
Ah, of course \ Michael, it is your medicine. ^ 

MICHAEL (promptly). Won’t take it. 

MR. DARLING (recalling Ins youth). Be a man, Michael. 

MICHAEL. Won’t. 

MRS DARLING (weakly). I ’ll get you a lovely chocky to take 
after it. (She leaves the room^ though her husband calls after her.) 

MR. DARLING. Mary, don’t pamper him. When 1 was 
your age, Michael, 1 took medicine without a murmur. I said 
^ Thank you, kind parents, for giving me bottles to make me 
well.’ 

(wENDY, who has appeared in her night’-gosxsn^ hears /All 
and believes.) 
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WENDY. That medicine you sometimes take is much nastier, 
isn’t it, father ? 

MR. DARLING (valuing her support). Ever so much nastier. 
And as an example to you, Michael, I would take it now (thank- 
fully) if I hadn’t lost th<^ bottle. 

WENDY (always glad to he of service). 1 know where it is, 
father. I ’ll fetch it. 

(She is gone before he can stop her He turns for help to 
JOHN, who has come from the bathroom attired for bed.) 

MR. DARLING. John, it is the most beastly stuff. It is that 
sticky sweet kind. 

JOHN (yvho is perhaps still playing at parents). Never mind, 
father, it will soon be over. 

(A spasm of ill-will to John cuts through MR. darling, and 
is gone, wendy returns panting,) 

WENDY. Here it is, futher ; I have been as quick as I could. 

MR. DARLING (with d soTcasm that is completely thrown away 
on her). You have been wonderfully quic^ precious quick ! 
(He is now at the foot ^Michael’s bed^ nana is hy its side^ 
holding the medicine spoon insinuatingly in her mouth.) 

WENDY (proudfyj as she pours out MR. darling’s medicine). 
Michael, now you will see how father takes it 

MR. darling (hedpng). Michael first. 

MICHAEL (full of unworthy suspicions). Father first 

MR. DARLING. It will make me sick, you know* 

JOHN (lightly). Come on, father 

MR. DARLING. Hold your tongue, sir. 

WENDY (disturbed). I thought you took it quite easily, 
father, saying * Thank you, kind parents, for ’ 

MR. DARUNG. That is not the point ; the point is that there 
is more in my glass than in Michael’s spoon. It isn’t fair, I 
swear though it were with my last breath, it is not fair. 

MICHAEL (coldly). Father, I ’m waiting. 

MR. DARLING. It ’s all Very well to say you are waiting } so 
am I waiting. 

MICHAEL. Father *s a cowardy custard. 

MR. DARLING. So are you a cowardy custard. 

(They are now glaring at each other.) 

MICHAEL. I am not frightened. 

MR. DARLING. Neither am I fiightened. 
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MiCMABL. Wdl, then, take it. 

MR. DARLING. Well, then, you take it 

WENDY {butting in again). Why not take it at the nme time i 

MR. DARUNO {haughtily). Certdnly. Are you ready, 
Michael ? 

WRNDY {as nothing has happtnsd). One — ^two— three. 
(MICHAEL partakesy but MR. darling roses^ts to hanky- 
panky.) 

JOHN. Father hasn’t taken his 1 
(MICHAEL howls.) 

WENDY {inexpressibly pained). Oh £ither ! 

MR. darling {yvho has been hiding the glass beUnd him). What 
do you mean by * oh father ’ i Stop that row, Michael. I 
meant to take mine but I — ^missed it. (nana shakes her head 
sadly over Km, and goes into the bathroom They are all looting 
as tf they did net admire Km, and notKng so dashes a tempera- 
mental man.) I say, I have just thought of a splendid joke. 
{They brighten.) I shall pour my medicine into Nana’s bowl, 
and she will drink it thinking it is milk ! {The pleasantry does 
not appeal, but he prepares the joke, listemng for appreciation.) 

WENDY. Poor darling Nana 1 

MR. DARLING. Y ou silly little things ; to your beds every one 
of you ; I am ashamed of you. 

{They steal to their beds as mrs. darling returns with the 
chocolate.) 

MRS. darling. Well, is it ail over ? 

MICHAEL. Father didn’t {Father glares.) 

MR. DARUNG. All over, dear, quite satisfactorily, (nana 
comes back.) Nana, good dog, good girl ; I have put a little 
nulk into your bowL {The bowl is by the kennel, and nana 
begitu to lap, only begins. She retreats into the kennel.) 

MRS. DARUNG. Whav is the matter, Nana ? 

MR. DARUNG {measUy). Nothing, nothing. 

MRS. DARUNG {ssnelSng the bowl). George, it is your 
medicine ! 

(TAv cKldren break into lamentation. He gives Ks vnfe an 
imploring look { he is begging for one smile, but does net get 
it.‘ In eonseyuenee he goes from bad to worst.) 

MR.DARUII6. It was only a joke. Much good my wearing 
myself to the bone trying to w ^nny in this house. 
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WENDY (011 Aer knus by iht kennel). Father, Nana is 
crpng. 

MR. DARLING. Coddle her ; nobody coddles me. Oh dear 
no. I am only the bread-winner^ why should I be coddled ? 
Why, why, why ? 

MRS. DARLING. George, not so loud ; the servants will hear 
you. 

{There is mly one maid^ absurdly small too^ but they have 
got into the way of calling her the servants.) 

MR. DARLING {defiant). Let them hear me ; bring in the 
whole world. {The desperate man^ who has not been in fresh air 
for days^ has now lost all self-control.) I refuse to allow that dog 
to lord it in my nursery for one hour longer, (nana supplicates 
him.) In vain, in vain, the proper place for you is the 3rard, and 
there you go to be tied up this instant. 

(nana again retreats into the kennel^ and the children add 
their prayers to hers.) 

MRS. DARLING (who htows how contrite he will be for this 
presently). George, George, remember what I told you about 
that boy. 

MR. DARLING. Am I master in this house or is she ? {To 
NANA fiercely) Come along. {Jle thunders at her^ but she indi- 
cates that she has reasons not worth troubling Km with for remain- 
ing where she is. He resorts to a false bonhomie.) There, there^ 
did she think he was angry with her, poor Nana } {She wriggles 
a response in the affirmative.) Good Nana, pretty Nana. {She 
has seldom been called pretty^ and it has the old effect. She plays 
rub-a-dub with her paws, wKch is how a dog blushes.) She will 
come to her kind master, won^t she ? won’t she f {She ad- 
vances ^ retreats^ waggles her head, her tail, and eventually goes to 
Km. He seizes her collar in an iron grip and amid the cries ofKs 
progeny drags her from the room. They listen, for her remon- 
strances are not inaudible.) 

MRS. DARLING. Be bmve, my dears. 

WENDY. He is chaining Nana up ! 

(TAiV unfortunately is what he is doing, though we cannot see 
Km, Let us hope that he then retires to Ks study, looks up 
the word * temper ’ in Ks Thesaurus, esnd under the in- 
fluence of those benign pages becomes a better man. In the 
meantime the cKlsKen have been pset to bed in unwonted 
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nUntty md mrs* darling lights the night-lights over the 
beds.) 

JOHN {as the harking below goes on). She is awfully unhappy. 

WENDY. That is not Nana*s unhappy bark. That is her 
bark when she smells danger. 

MRS. DARLING {remembering that boy). Danger ! Are you 
sure, Wendy ? 

WENDY {the one of the family^ for there is one in every family^ 
who can be trusted to know or not to know). Oh yes 

{fler mother looks this way and that from the window.) 

JOHN. Is anything there ? 

MRS. DARLING. All quitc quiet and still. Oh, how I wish 
I was not going out to dinner to-night. 

MICHAEL. Can anything harm us, mother, after the night- 
lights are lit ? 

MRS. DARLING. Nothing, precious. They are the eyes a 
mother leaves behind her to guard her children. 

{Nevertheless we may be sure she means to tell liza, the 
little maid^ to look in on them frequently till she comes home. 
She goes from bed to bedy after her customy tucking them in 
and crooning a lullaby.) 

MICHAEL {drowsily). Mother, I *m glad of you. 

MRS. DARLING {with a last look roundy her hand on the switch). 
Dear night-lights that protect my sleeping babes, burn clear and 
steadftist to-night. 

{The nursery darkens and she is gone^ intentionally leaving 
the door ajar. Something uncanny is going to happen^ we 
expect^ for a quiver has passed through the room^ just 
sufficient to touch the night-lights. They blink three times 
one after the other and go outy precisely as children {whom 
familiarity has made them resemble) fall asleep. There is 
another light in the room now^ no larger than MRS. dar- 
ling’s fist^ and in the time we have taken to say tins it has 
been into the drawers and wardrobe and searched pocket Sy as 
it darts about looking for a certain shadow. Then the window 
is blown open, probably by the smallest and therefore most 
msclnevous star, and peter pan flies into the room. In so 
far as he is dressed at all it is in autumn leaves and cobwebs.) 

PETER {in a whisper). Tinker Bell, Tink, are you there ? 
{J jug lights up.) Oh, do come out of that jug. (tiNK flashes 
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Uthmr md thither.) Do you know where they put it ? {The 
answer comes as of a tinkle of bells ; it is the fairy language. 
PETER can speak it^ but it bores him.) Which big box ? This 
one ? But which drawer ? Yes, do show me. (tink: pops 
into the drawer where the shadow is, but before peter can reach it^ 
WENDY moves in her sleep. He flies on to the mantelshelf as a 
hiding’-place. Then, as she has not waked, he flutters over the beds 
as an easy way to observe the occupants^ closes the window softly, 
wafts himself to the drawer and scatters its contents to the floor, as 
kings on their wedding day toss ha'pence to the crowd. In his joy 
at finding his shadow he forgets that he has shut up tink in the 
drawer. He sits on the floor with the shadow^ confident that he 
and it wul join like drops of water. Then he tries to stick it on 
with soap from the bathroom, and this failing also^ he subsides 
dejectedly on the floor. This wakens wendy, who sits up, and is 
pleasantly interested to see a stranger.) 

WENDY {courteously). Boy, why are you crying ? 

{He jumps up, and crossing to the foot of the bed bows to her 
in the fairy way. wendy, impressed, bows to him from 
the bed.) 

PETER. What is your name ? 

WENDY {weU satisfied). Wendy Moira Angela Darling. 
What is yours ? 

PETER {finding it lamentably brief.) Peter Pan. 

WENDY. Is that all i 

PETER {biting his lip). Yes. 

WENDY {politely). I am so sorry. 

PETER. It doesn’t matter. 

WENDY. Where do you live ? 

PETER. Second to the right and then straight on till morning. 

WENDY. What a funny address 1 

PETER. No, it isn’t 

WENDY. I mean, is that what they put on the letters ? 

PETER. Don’t get any letters. 

WENDY. But your mother gets letters f 

PETER. Don’t have a mother. 

WENDY. Peter ! 

(She leaps out of bed to put her arms round him^ but he 
draws Imck ; he does not know why^ but he knows he must 
draw back ) 
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PETER. You mustn’t touch me, 

WENDY. Why ? 

PETER. No one must ever touch me. 

WENDY. Why ? 

PETER. I don’t know. 

{Ht is never tosahed hj any me in the play.) 

WENDY. No wonder you were cr)ring. 

PETER. I wasn’t crying. But I can’t get my shadow to 
stick on. 

WENDY. It has come off ! How awfiil. {Looting at the 
spot where he had lain.) Peter, you have been trying to stick 
it on with soap ! 

PETER {snaf^ly). Well then ? 

WENDY. It must be sewn on. 

PETER. What is * sewn ’ ? 

WENDY. You are dreadfully ignorant 

PETER. No, I ’m not 

WENDY. I will sew it on for you, my little man. But we 
must have more light. {She touches somethings and to Us 
astomshment the room is illuminated.) Sit here. I dare say it 
will hurt a little. 

PETER {a recent remark of hers rankling). I never cry. {She 
seems to attach the shaetiw. He tests the combinatim.) It isn’t 
quite itself yet 

WENDY. Perhaps I should have ironed it {It awakes and 
is as glad to be back with Km as he to have it. He and Ks shadow 
dance together. He is showing off new. He crows like a cock. 
He would fly in order to impress Wendy further if he knew that 
there is onytKng unusual in that.) 

PETER. Wendy, look, look j oh the cleverness of me 1 

WENDY. You conceit } of course I did nothing 1 

PETER. You did a little. 

WENDY {weussded). A little I If I am no use 1 can at least 
withdraw. 

{With me haughty leap she is again in bed with the sheet 
ever her face. Popping m to the md of the bed the artful 
me appeals.) 

PEHTER. Wendy, don’t withdraw. I can’t hdp crowing, 
Wendy, when I ’m leased with mytdf. Wendy, one girl is 
worth more than twenty boys. 
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WENDY {peeping over the sheet). Y ou really think so, Peter ? 

PETER. Yes, I da 

WENDY. I think it *s perfectly tweet of you, and I shall get 
up again. (They sit together on the side of the bed.) 1 shall give 
you a kiss if you like. 

PETER. Thank you. (He htdds out Us hand.) 

WENDY (aghast). Don’t you know what a kiss is ? 

PETER. 1 shall know when you give it me. {Not to heart 
Us feelings she gives Um her tUmble.) Now shall 1 give you a 
kiss i 

WENDY (primly). If you please. (He pstlls an atom button 
off Us person and bestows it on her. She is shocked but considerate. ) 
1 will wear it on this chain round my neck. Peter, how dd 
are you ? 

PETER (blithely). I don’t know, but quite young, Wendy. 
I ran away the ^y I was born. 

WENDY. Ran away, why ? 

PETER. Because 1 heard &ther and mother talking of what 
I was to be when I became a man. I want always to be a little 
boy and to have fun ; so I ran away to Kensington Gardens 
and lived a long time among the hiiries. 

WENDY (with great eyes). You know fairies, Peter I 

PETER (surprised that tUs should be a reconunendation). Yes, 
but they are nearly all dead now. (Baldly) You see, Wendy, 
when the first baby lauded for the first dme, the laugh broke 
into a thousand pieces and they ail went skipping about, and that 
was the beginning of &iries. And now when every new baby 
is born its ^t laugh becomes a fairy. So there ought to be one 
feiry for every boy or girl. 

WENDY (breathlessly Ought to be ? Isn’t there ? 

PETER. Oh na Children know such a lot now Soon 
they don’t believe in fairies, and every time a child says ’ I don’t 
believe in htiries ’ there is a fairy somewhere that &lls down 
dead. (He slaps about heartlessly.) 

WENDY. Poor things ! 

PETER (to whom tUs statemmt recalls a forgotten friend). I 
can’t think where she has gone. Tinker Bell, Tink, where 
are you ? 

WBNDY (fhrilhng). Peter, you don’t mean to tell me that 
there is a hxry in this room I 
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PETER {flitting about in search). She came with me. You 
don’t hear anjrthing, do you ? 

WENDY. I hear — ^the only sound I hear is like a tinkle of bells. 

PETER, Thai is the fairy language. I hear it too. 

WENDY. It seems to come from over there. 

PETER (f&iVA shameless glee). Wendy, I believe I shut her up 
in that drawer ! 

(Hr releases tink, who darts about in a fury using language 
it is perhaps as well we donU understand.) 

You ne^n’t say that ; I ’m very sorry, but how could I know 
you were in the drawer ? 

WENDY {her eyes dancing in pursuit of the delicious creature). 
Oh, Peter, if only she would stand still and let me see her 1 

PETER {indifferently). They hardly ever stand still. 

{To shm that she can do even tins tink pauses between two 
ticks of the cuckoo clock.) 

WENDY. I see her, the lovely ! where is she now ? 

PETER. She is behind the clock. Tink, this lady wishes 
you were her fairy, {The answer comes immediately.) 

WENDY. What does she say ? 

PETER. She is not very polite. She says you are a great 
ugly girl, and that she is my fiiiry. Y ou know, Tink, you can’t 
be my £iiry because I am a gentleman and you are a lady. 

(tink replies ) 

WENDY What did she say ? 

peter. She said * You silly ass.’ She is quite a common 
girl, you know. She is called Tinker Bell because she mends 
the fairy pots and kettles. 

(They have reached a chair^ wendy in the ordinary way 
and peter through a hole in the back.^ 

WENDY. Where do you live now ? 

PETER. With the lost boys. 

WENDY. Who are they ? 

PETER. They are the children who fell out of their prams 
when the nurse is looking the other way. If they are not 
claimed in seven days they are sent fer away to the Never Land. 
I ’m captain. 

WENDY. What fun it must be. 

PETER (craftily). Yes, but we are rather lonely. You see, 
WtnAyy we have no female companionship. 
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WENDY. Are none of the other children girls ? 

PETER. Oh no ; girls, you know, are much too clever to 
fall out of their prams. 

WENDY. Peter, it is perfectly lovely the way you talk about 
girls. John there just despises us. 

(peter, for the first time^ has a good look at john. He 
then neatly tumbles Km out of bed,) 

You wicked I you are not captain here. {She bends over her 
brother who is prone on the floor.) After all he hasn’t wakened, 
and you meant to be kind. {Having now done her duty she 
forgets JOHN, who blissfully sleeps on.) Peter, you may give 
me a kiss. 

PETER {cynically). I thought you would want it back. 

{He offers her the thimble.) 

WENDY {artfully). Oh dear, I didn’t mean a kiss, Peter. 1 
meant a thimble. 

PETER {only half placated). What is that ? 

WENDY. It is like this. {She leans forward to give a demon- 
stration, but something prevents the meeting of their faces.) 

PETER {satisfied). Now shall I give you a thimble ? 

WENDY. If you please. {Before he can even draw near she 
screams.) 

PETER. What is it ? 

WENDY. It was exactly as if some one were pulling my hair ! 

PETER. That must have been Tink. I never knew her so 
naughty before. 

(tink speaks. She is in the jug again.) 

WENDY. What does she say i 

PETER. She says she will do that every time I give you a 
thimble. 

WENDY. But why ? 

PETER {equally nonplussed). Why, Tink i {He has to 
translate the answer.) She said ‘ Y ou silly ass ’ again. 

WENDY. She is very impertinent. {They are sitting on the 
floor now.) Peter, why did you come to our nursery window ? 

PETER. To try to hear stories. None of us knows any stories. 

WENDY. How perfectly awful 1 

PETER. Do you know why swallows build in the eaves of 
houses ? It is to listen to the stories. Wendy, your mother 
was telling you such a lovely story. 
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WENDY. Which story was it ? 

vsTitL. About the prince, and he couldn’t find the lady 
who wore the glass slipper. 

WENDY. That was Cinderella. Peter, he found her and 
they were happy ever after. 

PETEK. I am glad. (They have worked their way along the 
floor close to each other, but he now jumps up.) 

WENDY. Where are you going i 

PETER (already on his wey to tlu window). To tell the other 
boys. 

WENDY. Don’t go, Peter. I know lots of stories. The 
stories I could tell to the boys 1 

PETER (gleaming). Come on ! We *11 fly. 

WENDY. Fly ? You can fly I 

(How he would like to rip those stories out of her ; he it 
dangerous now.) 

PETER. Wendy, come with me. 

WENDY. Oh dear, I musm’t Think of mother. Be- 
sides, I can’t fly. 

PETER. I ’ll teach you. 

WENDY. How lovely to fly 1 

PETER. I ’ll teach you how to jump on the wind’s back and 
then away we go. Wendy, when you are sleeping in your silly 
bed you might be flying about with me, saying funny things to 
the stars. There are mermaids, Wendy, with long tails. (She 
just succeeds in remaining on the nursery floor.) Wendy, how we 
should all respect you. 

(Jt this she strikes her closers.) 

WENDY. Of course it ’s awfully &s-cin-a-ting I Would 
you teach John and Michael to fly too ? 

PETER ijndifferently). If you like. 

WENDY (ploying runo-tum on john). John, wake up } there 
is a boy here who is to teach us to fly. 

JOHN. Is there i Then I shall get up. (He raises Us head 
from the floor.) Hullo, I am up 1 

WENDY. Michae4 open your eyes. Thu boy is to teach 
us to fly. 

(fThe sleepers are at onte as awake as their father*s 
raxor ; but before a question tern be asked hana’s bark it 
heard.) 
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JOHN. Out with the light, quick, hide I 

{When the maid liza, who is so small that when she says she 
will never see ten again one can scarcely believe her^ enters 
with a firm hand on the troubled nana’s chain the room is in 
comparative darkness.) 

LIZA. There, you suspicious brute, they are perfectly safe, 
aren’t they i Every one of the little angels sound asleep in bed. 
Listen to their gentle breathing, (nana’s sense of smell here 
helps to her undoing instead of hindering it. She knows that they 
are in the room. Michael, who is behind the curtain window^ is 
so encouraged by liza^s last remark that he breathes too loudly ^ 
NANA knows that land of breathing and tries to break from her 
keeper's control.) No more of it, Nana. iJVagpng a finger at 
her) I warn you if you bark again I shall go straight for master 
and missus and bring them home from the party, and then won’t 
master whip you just ! Come along, you naughty dog. 

{The unhappy nana is led away. The cKldren emerge 
exulting from their various hiding’-places. In their brief 
absence from the scene strange things have been done to them ; 
but it is not for us to reveal a mysterious secret of the stage. 
They look just the same.) 

JOHN. I say, can you really fly ? 

PETER. Look ! {He is now over their heads.) 

WENDY. Oh, how sweet ! 

PETER. I ’m sweet, oh, I am sweet I 

{It looks so easy that they try it first from the floor and then 
from their beds^ without encouraging results.) 

JOHN {rubbing his knees). How do you do it ? 

PETER {descending). You just think lovely wonderful 
thoughts and they lift you up in the air. {He is ojf again.) 

JOHN. Y ou are so nippy at it ; couldn’t you do it very slowly 
once ? (peter does it slowly.) I ’ve got it now, Wendy. {He 
tries ; no, he has not got it, poor stcy-at-home, though he knows the 
names of all the counties in England and peter does not know one.) 

PETER. I must blow the fairy dust on you first. {Fortune 
ately his garments are smeared with it and he blows some dust on 
each.) Now, try $ try from the bed. Just wriggle your 
shoulders this way, and then let go. 

{The gallant Michael is the first to let go, and is borne 
across the room.) 
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MICHAEL (tvifA a yeli that should have disturbed liza). I 
flewed ! 

(JOHN lets gOy and meets wendy near the bathroom door 
though they had both aimed in an opposite direction,) 
WENDY. Oh, lovely ! 

JOHN {tending to be upside doum). How ripping ! 

MICHAEL {playing whack on a chair), I do like it f 
THE THREE. Look at me, look at me, look at me ! 

{They are not nearly so elegant in the air as peter, but their 
heads heme humped the ceiling, and there is nothing more 
delicious than that ) 

JOHN (who can even go backwards). I say, why shouldn’t 
we go out ? 

PETER. There are pirates. 

JOHN. Pirates I {fle grabs his tall Sunday hat,) Let us 
go at once ! 

(tink does not like it. She darts at their hair. From 
down below in the street the lighted window must present 
an unwonted spectacle ; the shadows of children revolving 
in the room like a merry-go-round. This is perhaps what 
MR. and MRS. DARLING See as they come hurrying home from 
the party, brought by nana who, you may he sure, has 
broken her chain, Peter’s accomplice, the little star, has 
seen them coming, and again the window blows open,) 
peter (as if he had heard the star whisper * Cave Now 
come ! 

(Breaking the circle he flies out of the window over the trees 
of the square and over the house-tops, and the others follow 
like a flight of birds. The broken-hearted father and 
mother arrive Just in time to get a nip from tink as she too 
sets out for the Never Land.) 



ACT II 

THE NEVER LAND 

When the blind goes up all is so dark that you scarcely know it 
has gone up. This is because if you were to see the island bang 
(as Peter would say) the wonders of it might hurt your eyes. If 
you all came in spectacles perhaps you could see it bang, but to 
make a rule of that kind would be a pity. The first thing seen 
is merely some whitish dots trudging along the sward, and you 
can guess from their tinkling that they are probably fairies of the 
commoner sort going home afoot from some party and having a 
cheery tiff by the way. Then Peter’s star wakes up, and in the 
blink of it, which is much stronger than in our stars, you can 
make out masses of trees, and you think you see wild beasts steal- 
ing past to drink, though what you see is not the beasts them- 
selves but only the shadows of them. They are really out 
pictorially to greet Peter in the way they think he would like 
them to greet him i and for the same reason the mermaids 
basking in the lagoon beyond the trees are carefully combing 
their hair ; and for the same reason the pirates are landing in- 
visibly from the longboat, invisibly to you but not to the redskins, 
whom none can see or hear because they are on the war-path. 
The whole island, in short, which has been having a slack time 
in Peter’s absence, is now in a ferment because the tidings has 
leaked out that he is on his way back ; and everybody and every- 
thing know that they will catch it from him if they don’t give 
satisfaction. While you have been told this the sun (another of 
his servants) has been bestirring himself. Those of you who 
may have thought it wiser after dl to begin this Act in spectacles 
may now take them off. 

What you see is the Never Land. You have often half seen 
it before, or even three-quarters, after the night-lights were lit, 
and you might then have beached your coracle on it if you had 
not always at the great moment fallen asleep. I dare say you 

m 
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have chucked things on to it, the things you can’t find in the 
morning. In the daytime you think the Never Land is only 
make-believe, and so it is to the likes of you, but this is the Never 
Land come true. It is an open-air scene, a forest, with a beauti- 
ful lagoon beyond but not really far away, for the Never Land is 
very compact, not large and sprawly with tedious distances 
between one adventure and another, but nicely crammed. It is 
summer time on the trees and on the lagoon but winter on the 
river, which is not remarkable on Peter’s island where all the 
four seasons may pass while you are filling a jug at the well. 
Peter’s home is at this very spot, but you could not point out the 
way into it even if you were told which is the entrance, not even 
if you were told that there are seven of them. You Imow now 
because you have just seen one of the lost boys emerge. The 
holes in these seven great hollow trees are the * doors ’ down to 
Peter’s home, and he made seven because, despite his cleverness, 
he thought seven boys must need seven doors. 

The boy who has emerged from his tree is Slightly, who has 
perhaps been driven from the abode below by companions less 
musical than himself Quite possibly a genius. Slightly has 
with him his home-made whistle to which he capers entrancingly, 
with no audience save a Never ostrich which is also musiadly 
inclined. Unable to imitate Slightly’s graces the bird &lls so 
low as to burlesque them and is driven from the entertainment. 
Other lost boys cKmb up the trunks or drop from branches, and 
now we see the six of them, all in the skins of animals they ^ink 
they have shot, and so round and furry in them that if they fall 
they roll. Tootles is not the least brave though the most un- 
fortunate of this gallant band. He has been in fewer adventures 
than any of them because the big things constantly happen while 
he has stepped round the corner ; he will go off, for instance, in 
some quiet hour to gather firewood, and then when he returns 
the others will be sweeping up the blood. Instead of souring his 
nature this has sweetened it and he is the humblesLof the band. 
Nibs is more gay and debonair. Slightly more conceited. 
Slightly thinks he remembers the days before he was lost, with 
their manners and customs. Curly is a pickle, and so often has 
he had to deliver up his person when Peter said sternly, * Stand 
forth the one who did this thing,’ that now he stands forth 
whether be has done it or not The other two are First Twin 
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and Second Twin, who cannot be described because we should 
probably be describing the wrong one. Hunkering on the 
ground or peeping out of their holes, the six are not unlike village 
gossips gathered round the pump. 

TOOTLES. Has Peter come back yet, Slightly ? 

SLIGHTLY (w/rA o solenmty that he thinks stats the occasion). 
No, Tootles, no. 

(They are like dogs waiting for the master to tell them that 
the day has begun,) 

CURLY (as if Peter might be listening), I do wish he would 
come back. 

TOOTLES. I am always afraid of the pirates when Peter is 
not here to protect us. 

SLIGHTLY. I am not afraid of pirates. Nothing frightens 
me. But I do wish Peter would come back and tell us whether 
he has heard anything more about Cinderella. 

SECOND TWIN (with diffidence). Slightly, I dreamt last night 
that the prince found Cinderella. 

FIRST TWIN (yoho is intellectually the superior of the two). 
Twin, I think you should not have dreamt that, for I didn% and 
Peter may say we oughtn’t to dream differently, being twins, 
you know. 

TOOTLES. I am awfully anxious about Cinderella. You 
see, not knowing anything about my own mefther I am fond of 
thinking that she was rather like Cinderella. 

(TAij is received with derision.) 

NIBS. All I remember about my mother is that she often said 
to father, ‘ Oh, how I wish I had a cheque book of my own.’ I 
don’t know what a cheque book is, but I should just love to 
give my mother one. 

SLIGHTLY (as usual). My mother was fonder of me than 
your mothers were of you. (Uproar.) Oh yes, she was. 
Peter had to make up names for you, but my mother had wrote 
my name on the pinafore I was lost in. * Slightly Soiled ’ ; 
that ’s my name. 

(They fall upon Km pugnaciously ; not that th^ are really 
worrying about their mothers, who are now as important to 
them as a piece of string, but because any excuse is good 
enough for a shindy. Not for long is he belaboured, for a 
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sound is heard that sends them scurrying dmon their holes ; 
in a second of time the scene is bereft of human life. What 
they have heard from near-by is a verse of the dreadful song 
with which on the Never Land the pirates stealthily trumpet 
their approach — 

Yo ho, yo ho, the pirate life, 

The flag of skull and bones, 

A merry hour, a hempen rope, 

And hey for Davy Jones ! 

The pirates appear upon the frozen river dragging a raft^ 
on which reclines among cushions that dark and fearful many 
CAPTAIN JAS HOOK. A more villainous^looting brother^ 
hood of men never hung in a row on Execution dock. Here^ 
his great arms bare^ pieces of eight in his ears as omamentSy 
is the handsome cecco, who cut his name on the back of the 
governor of the prison at Gao. Heavier in the pull is the 
gigantic black who has had many names since the first one 
terrified dusky children on the banks of the Guidjo^mo. 
BILL JUKES comes next, every inch of him tattooed, the same 
JUKES who got six dozen on the Walrus from Flint. Fol- 
lowing these are cookson, said to be black murphy’s 
brother {but this was never proved) ; and gentleman 
STARKEY, once an usher in a school; and skylights 
{Morgan* s Skylights); and noodler, whose hands are 
fixed on backwards ; and the spectacled boatswainy smee, 
the only Nonconfornust in hook’s crew ; and other ruffians 
long Imown and feared on the Spanish main. 

Cruelest jewel in that dark setting is hook himself, 
cadaverous and blackavised, his hair Pressed in long curls 
winch look like black candles about to melt, his eyes blue as the 
forget-me-not and of a profound insensibility, save when he 
claws, at which time a red spot appears in them. He has an 
iron hook instead of a right hand, and it is with this he claws. 
He is never more sinister than when he is most polite, and the 
elegance of his diction, the distinction of his demeanour, 
show him one of a Afferent class from his crew, a solitary 
among uncultured companions. TUs courtliness impresses 
even his victims on the high seas, who note that he always 
cays * Sorry * when prodding them along the plank. A man 
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ef indomtahU courage^ the only thing at which he Jhnches is 
the sight of his own bloody which is thick and of an unusual 
colour. At his public school they said of him that he * bled 
yellow,^ In dress he apes the dandiacal associated with 
Charles IL^ having heard it said in an earlier period of Us 
career that he bore a strange resemblance to the ill-fated 
Stuarts, A holder of his own contrivance is in his mouth 
enabling him to smoke two cigars at once, Those^ however^ 
who have seen him in the fleshy which is an inadequate term 
for his earthly tenement^ agree that the grimmest part of 
him is his iron claw. 

They continue their distasteful singing as they disembark — 

Avast, belay, yo ho, heave to, 

A-pirating wc go. 

And if we Ve parted by a shot 
We Ve sure to meet below ! 

NIBS, the only one of the boys who has not sought safety in 
his tree, is seen for a moment near the lagoon, and starkey’s 
pistol is at once uprqised. The captain twists Us hook in 
him,) 

STARKEY (abject). Captain, let go ! 

HOOK. Put back that pistol, first, 

STARKEY. ’T was one of those boys you hate ; I could have 
shot him dead. 

HOOK. Ay, and the sound would have brought Tiger Lily’s 
redskins on us. Do you want to lose your scalp ? 

SMEE (wriggling Us cutlass pleasantly). That is true. Shall 
I after him, Captain, and tickle him with Johnny Corkscrew i 
Johnny is a silent fellow. 

HOOK. Not now. He is only one, and I want to mischief 
all the seven. Scatter and look for them. (The boatswain 
whistles his instructions^ and the men disperse on their frightful 
errand. With none to hear save smee, hook becomes confidential.) 
Most of all I want their captain, Peter Pan. *Twas he cut off 
my arm. I have waited long to shake his hand with this. 
(Luxuriating) Oh, I ’ll tear him 1 

SMEE (always ready for a chat). Yet I have oft heard you 
say your hook was worth a score of hands, for combing the hair 
and other homely uses. 
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HOOK. If I was a mother I would pray to have my children 
born with this instead of that {his lift arm creeps nervously 
behind him. He has a galling remembrance), Smee, Pan flung 
my arm to a crocodile that happened to be passing by, 

8MES. I have often noticed your strange dread of crocodiles, 

HOOK (pettishly). Not of crocodiles but of that one crocodile. 
(He lays hare a lacerated heart.) The brute liked my arm so 
much, Smee, that he has followed me ever since, from sea to sea, 
and from land to land, licking his lips for the rest of me. 

SMEE (looking for the hight nde). In a way it is a sort of 
compliment 

HOOK (ymth dignity). I want no such compliments ; I want 
Peter Pan, who first gave the brute his taste for me. Smee, that 
crocodile would have had me before now, but by a lucky chance 
he swallowed a clock, and it goes tick, tick, tick, tick inside him ; 
and so before he can reach me I hear the tick and bolt. (He 
emits a hollow rumble.) Once I heard it strike six within 
him. 

SMEE (sombrely). Some day the clock will run down, and 
then he ’ll get you. 

HOOK (a broken man). Ay, that is the fear that haunts me. 
(He rises.) Smee, this seat is hot ; odds, bobs, hammer and 
tongs, I am burning. 

(He has been sitting, he thinks, on one of the island mush-- 
rooms, which are of enormous si%e. But this is a hand-- 
painted one placed here in times of danger to conceal a 
chimney. They remove it, and tell-tale smoke issues; 
also, alas, the sound of children's voices.) 

SMEE. A chimney ! 

HOOK (avidly). Listen ! Smee, ’tis plain they live here, 
Deneath the ground. (He replaces the mushroom. His brain 
works tortuously.) 

SMEE (hopefully). Unrip your plan. Captain. 

HOOK. To return to the boat and cook a large xich cake of 
jolly thickness with sugar on it, green sugar. There can be but 
* one room bdiow, for there is but one chimney. The silly moles 
had not the sense to see that they did not need a door apiece. 
We must leave the cake on the shore of the mermaids’ lagoon. 
These boys are always swimming about there, trying to catch 
the mermaids. They will find the cake and gobble it up, 
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because, having no mother, they don’t know how dangerous ’tis 
to eat rich damp cake. They will die ! 

8MEE (fascinated). It is the wickedest, prettiest policy ever 
I heard of. 

HOOK (meaning well). Shake hands on ’t. 

SMEE. No, Optain, no. 

(He has to lint with the hook^ hut he does not join in the 
song.) 

HOOK. Yo ho, yo ho, when I say * paw,* 

By fear they *re overtook, 

Naught *s left upon your bones when you 
Have shaken hands with Hook ! 

(Frightened by a tug at his hand, smee ts joining in the 
chorus when another sound stills them both. It is a tidy 
tick as of a clock, whose significance hook is, naturally, the 
first to recognise, * The crocodile I * he cries, and totters 
from the scene, smee follows, A huge crocodile, of one 
thought compact, passes across, ticking, and oozes after them. 
The wood is now so silent that you may he sure it is full of 
redskins, tiger lily comes first. She is the belle of the 
Piccaninny tribe, whose braves would all have her to wife, 
but she wards them off with a hatchet. She puts her 
ear to the ground and listensy then beckonsy and great big 
LITTLE PANTHER and the tribe are around her, carpeting 
the ground. Far away some one treads on a dry leaf,) 

TIGER LILY. Pimtes I (They do not draw their knives ; the 
knives slip into their hands. ) Have um scalps ? What you say ? 

PANTHER. Scalp um, oho, velly quick, 

THE BRAVES (in corroboration). Ugh, ugh, wah. 

(A fire is lit and they dance round and over it till they seem 
part of the leaping fiames tiger lily invokes Manitou ; 
^he pipe of peace is broken ; and they crawl off like a long 
snake that has not fed for many moons, tootles peers 
after the tail and summons the other boysy who issue from 
their holes.) 

tootles. They are gone. 

SLIGHTLY (almost losing confidence in himself), I do wish 
Peter was here. 

HRST TWIN. H*sh ! What is that ? (He is gazing at the 
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lagwn and shrinks back.) It is wolves, and they are chasing 
Nibs I 

(TAr ba^ng wolves are upon them quicker than any boy can 
scuttle down his tree.) 

NIBS {falling among his comrades). Save me, save me I 

TOOTLES. What should we do ? 

SECOND TWIN. What would Peter do i 

SLIGHTLY. Peter would look at them through his leg? ; let 
us do what Peter would do. 

{The beys advance backwards^ looking between their legs at 
the snarling red--eyed enemy^ who trot away foiled.) 

FIRST TWIN {swaggering. We have saved you, Nibs. Did 
you see the pirates ? 

NIBS {sitting upy and agreeably aware that the centre of interest 
is now to pass to him). No, but I saw a wonderfuller thing, 
Twin. {All mouths open for the information to be dropped itito 
them.) High over the lagoon I saw the loveliest great white 
bird. It is flying this way. {They search the firmament.) 

TOOTLES. What kind of a bird, do you think ? 

NIBS {awed). I don^t know ; but it looked so weary, and as 
it flies it moans * Poor Wendy.’ 

SLIGHTLY {instantly). I remember now there are birds called 
Wendies. 

FIRST TWIN {who has flown to a high branch). See, it comes, 
the Wendy 1 {fThey all see it now.) How white it is ! {A 
dot of light is pursuing the bird malignantly.) 

TOOTLES. That is Tinker Bell. Tink is trying to hurt the 
Wendy. {Jtle makes a cup of his hands and calls) Hullo, Tink ! 
{A response comes down in the fairy language.) She says Peter 
wants us to shoot the Wendy. 

NIBS Let us do what Peter wishes. 

SLIGHTLY. Ay, shoot it ; quick, bows and arrows. 

TOOTLES {first with his bow). Out of the way, Tink ; I *11 
shoot it. {His bolt goes home^ and wendy, who has been fluttering 
among the tree-tops in her white nightgown, falls straight to earth. 
No one could be more proud than tootles.) I have shot the 
Wendy } Peter will be so pleased. {From some tree on which 
TINK is roosting comes the tinkle we can now translate, * You silly 
ass.* tootles falters.) Why do you say that ? {The others 
feel that he may have blundered, and draw away from tootles.) 
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SLIGHTLY (examining the fallen one more minutely). This is 
no bird ; I think it must be a lady. 

NIBS (who would have preferred it to be a bird). And Tootles 
has killed her. 

CURLY. Now I see, Peter was bringing her to us. {They 
wonder for what object.) 

SECOND TWIN. To take care of us ? (Undoubtedly for some 
diverting purpose.) 

OMNES (though every one of them had wanted to have a shot at 
her). Oh, Tootles ! 

TOOTLES (gulping). I did it. When ladies used to come to 
me in dreams I said * Pretty mother,* but when she really came 
I shot her ! (He perceives the necessity of a solitary life for 
him.) Friends, good-bye, 

SEVERAL (not very enthusiastic). Don’t go. 

TOOTLES. I must ; I am so afraid of Peter. 

(He has gone but a step toward oblivion when he is stopped 
by a crowing as of some victorious cock.) 

OMNES. Peter ! 

(They make a paling of themselves in front of wendy as 
. PETER slams round the tree^tops and reaches earth.) 

PETER. Greeting, boys ! (Their silence chafes him.) I am 
back ; why do you not cheer ? Great news, boys, I have 
brought at last a mother for us all. 

SLIGHTLY (vaguely). Ay, ay. 

PETER. She flew this way ; have you not seen her ? 

SECOND TWIN (as PETER evidently thinks her important). 
Oh mournful day ! 

TOOTLES (making a break in the paling). Peter, I will show 
her to you. 

THE OTHERS (closing the gap). No, no. 

TOOTLES (majestically). Stand back all, and let Peter see. 
(The paling dissolves^ and peter sees wendy prone on the 
ground.) 

PETER. Wendy, with an arrow in her heart I (He plucks it 
out.) Wendy is dead. (He is not so much pained as puxxled.) 

CURLY. I thought it ;vas only flowers that die. 

PETER. Perhaps she is frightened at being dead ? (None of 
them can say as to that.) Whose arrow I (Not one of them looks 
at TOOTLES.) 
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TOOTLES. Mine, Peter. 

PETER (raising it as a dagger). Oh dastard hand ! 

TOOTLES {kneiling and baring his breast). Strike, Peter ; 
strike true. 

PETER (undergoing a singular experience). I cannot strike $ 
there is something stzys my hand. 

(In fact WBNDV’s arm has risen.) 

NIBS. ’Tis she, the Wendy lady. See, her arm. (To help a 
friend) I think she said * Poor Tootles.* 

PETER (investigating). She lives ! 

SLIGHTLY (authoritatively). The Wendy lady lives. 

(The delightful feeling that they have been cleverer than they 
thou^t comes over them and they applaud themselves.) 

PETER (holding up a button that is attached to her chain). See, 
the arrow struck against this. It is a kiss 1 gave her ; it has 
saved her life. 

SLIGHTLY. I remember kisses \ let me see it. (He takes it 
in his hand.) Ay, that is a kiss. 

PETER. Wendy, get better quickly and I ’ll take you to see 
the mermaids. She is awfully anxious to see a mermaid. 

(tinker bell, who may have been off visiting her relations^ 
returns to the wood and^ under the impression that wendy 
has been got rid of is wHstling as gaily as a canary. She 
is not wholly heartless ^ hut is so small that she has only room 
for one feeling at a time,) 

CURLY. Listen to Tink rejoicing because she thinks the 
Wendy is dead ! (Regardless of spoiling another's pleasure) 
Tink, the Wendy lives. 

(tink gives expression to fury.) 

SECOND TWIN {tell-tale). It was she who said that you 
wanted us to shoot the Wendy. 

PETER. She said that i Then listen, Tink, I am your 
friend no more. (There is a note of acerbity in tink’s reply ; it 
may mean ‘ Who wants you ? ’) Begone from me for ever. 
(Now it is a very wet tinkle.) 

CURLY. She is crying. 

TOOTLES. She says she is your fairy. 

PETER (who knows they are not worth worrying about). Oh 
well, not for ever, but for a whdie week. 

(tink^w off sulking^ no doubt with the intention of giving 
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all her friends an entirely fake impression of wendy’s 
appearance,) 

Now what shall we do with Wendy ? 

CURLY. Let us carry her down into the house, 

SLIGHTLY. Ay, that is what one does with ladies. 

PETER. No, you must not touch her ; it wouldn’t be 
sufficiently respectful. 

SLIGHTLY. That is what I was thinking. 

TOOTLES. But if she lies there she will ffie. 

SLIGHTLY. Ay, she will die. It is a pity, but there is no 
way out. 

PETER. Yes, there is. Let us build a house around her ! 
{Cheers again^ meaning that no difficulty baffles peter.) Leave 
all to me. Bring the best of what we have. Gut our house. 
Be sharp. {fThey race down their trees.) 

{JVhile PETER is engrossed in measuring wendy so that the 
house may fit her, john and Michael, who have probably 
landed on the island with a bump, wander forward, so 
draggled and tired that if you were to ask Michael whether 
he is awake or asleep he would probably answer * / haven^t 
tried yet J*) 

MICHAEL {bewildered), John, John, wake up. Where is 
Nana, John ? 

JOHN {with the help of one eye but not always the same eye). It 
is true, we did fly 1 {Thankfully) And here is Peter. Peter, is 
this the place i 

(peter, alas, has already forgotten them, as soon maybe he 
will forget wendy. The first thing she should do now that 
she is here is to sew a handkerchief for him, and knot it as a 
jog to his memory,) 

peter {curtly). Yes. 

MICHAEL. Where is Wendy ? (peter points.) 

JOHN {who still wears his hat). She is asleep. 

MICHAEL. John, let us wake her and get her to make supper 
for us. 

(Some of the boys emerge, and he pinches one.) 

John, look at them I 

PETER (still house-building). Curly, see that these boys help 
in the building of the house. 

JOHN. Build a house \ 
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CURLY. For the Wendy. 

JOHN {feeling that there must be some mistake here). For 
Wendy ? Why, she is only a girl. 

CURLY. That is why we are her servants. 

JOHN {dazed). Are you Wendy’s servants ? 

PETER. Y es, and you also Away with them. {In another 
moment they are woodsmen hacldng at trees, with curly as over^ 
seer,) Slightly, fetch a doctor, (slightly reels and goes. He 
returns professionally in John’s hat,) Please, sir, are you a 
doctor i 

SLIGHTLY {trembling in his desire to give satisfaction). Yes, 
my little man. 

PETER. Please, sir, a lady lies very ill. 

SLIGHTLY {taking care not to fall over her). Tut, tut, where 
does she lie ? 

PETER. In yonder glade. (7/ is a variation of a game they play,) 

SLIGHTLY. I will put a glass thing in her mouth. {He in-- 
serts an imaginary thermometer in wendy’s mouth and gives it a 
moment to record its verdict. He shakes it and then consults it,) 

PETER {anxiously). How is she ? 

8UGHTLY. Tut, tut, this has cured her. 

PETER {leaping joyously), 1 am glad. 

SUGHTLY. 1 will call again in die evening. Give her beef 
tea out of a cup with a spout to it, tut, tut. 

{The beys are running up with odd articles of furniture.) 

PETER {with an already fading recollection of the Darling 
nursery). These are not good enough for Wendy. How I 
wish I knew the kind of house she would prefer 1 

FIRST TWIN. Peter, she is moving in her sleep. 

TOOTLES {opening wendy’s mouth and gazing aotvn into the 
depths). Lovely ! 

PETER. Oh, Wendy, if you could sing the kind of house 
you would like to have. 

{It is as if she had heard him.) 

WENDY {without opening her eyes). 

I wish I had a woodland house, 

The littlest ever seen. 

With funny litde red walls 
And roof of mossy green. 
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{In the time she sings this and two other verses, such is the 
urgency of Peter’s silent orders that they have knocked 
down trees, laid a foundation and put up the walls and roof, 
so that she is now hidden from view. ‘ Windows* cries 
PETER, and CURLY rushes them in, * Roses,* and tootles 
arrives breathless with a festoon for the door. Thus 
springs into existence the most delicious little house for 
beginners.) 

FIRST TWIN. I think it is finished. 

PETER. There is no knocker on the door, (tootles hangs 
up the sole of his shoe.) There is no chimney ; we must have a 
chimney. {They await his deliberations anxiously.) 

JOHN {unwisely critical). It certainly does need a chimney. 
{He is again wearing Ins hat, which peter sei%es^ knocks the 
top off it and places on the roof. In the friendliest way 
smoke begins to come out of the hat.) 

PETER {with his hand on the knocker). All look your best i 
the first impression is awfully important. {He knocks, and after 
a dreadful moment of suspense, in which they cannot help wondering 
if any one is inside, the door opens and who should come out but 
WENDY ! She has evidently been tidying a little. She is quite 
surprised to find that she has nine children.) 

WENDY {genteelly). Where am I ? 

SLIGHTLY. Wendy lady, for you we built this house. 

NIBS and TOOTLES. Oh, say you are pleased. 

WENDY {stroking the pretty thing). Lovely, darling house ! 

FIRST TWIN, And we are your children. 

WENDY {affecting surprise). Oh ? 

OMNES {kneeling^ with outstretched arms). Wendy lady, be 
our mother 1 {Now that they know it is pretend they acclaim her 
greedily.) 

WENDY {not to make herself too cheap). Ought I ? Of 
course it is frightfully fiiscinating ; but you see I am only a little 
girl ; I have no real experience. 

OMNSS. That doesn’t matter. What we need is just a nice 
motherly person. 

WENDY. Oh dear, I feel that is just exactly what I am. 

OMNSS. It is, it is, we saw it at once. 

WENDY. Very well then, I will do my best. {In their glee 
they go dancing obstreperously round the little house^ and she sees she 
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must be firm xmth them as well as kind,) Come inside at once, 
you naughty children, I am sure your feet are damp. And 
before 1 put you to I have just time to finish the story of 
Cinderella. 

{They all troop into the enchanting house^ whose not least 
remarkable feature is that it holds them, A vision of liza 
passes^ not perhaps because she has any right to be there ; 
but she has so few pleasures and is so young that we just let 
her have a peep at the little house. By and by peter comes 
out and marches up and down with drawn sword^ for the 
pirates can be heard carousing far away on the lagoon,^ and 
the wolves are on the prowl. The little house^ its walls so 
red and its roof so mossy^ looks very cosy and safe^ with a 
bright light showing through the blind^ the chimney smoking 
beautifully,^ and peter on guard. On our last sight of him 
it is so dark that we just guess he is the little figure who has 
fallen asleep by the door. Dots of light come and go. They 
are inqmsitive fairies having a look at the house. Any other 
child in their wc^ they would mischief j but they just tweak 
Peter’s nose and pass on, Faities^^you see^ can touch him,) 



ACT III 

THE MERMAIDS* LAGOON 

It is the end of a long playful day on the lagoon. The sun*s 
rays have persuaded him to give them another five minutes, for 
one more race over the waters before he gathers them up and lets 
in the moon. There are many mermaids here, going plop-plop, 
and one might attempt to count the tails did they not flash and 
disappear so quickly. At times a lovely girl leaps in the air seek- 
ing to get rid of her excess of scales, which fall in a silver shower 
as she shakes them off. From the coral grottoes beneath the 
lagoon, where are the mermaids* bed-chambers, comes fitful 
music. 

One of the most bewitching of these blue-eyed creatures is 
lying lazily on Marooners* Rock, combing her long tresses and 
noting effects in a transparent shell. Peter and his band are in 
the water unseen behind the rock, whither they have tracked her 
as if she were a trout, and at a signal ten pairs of arms come 
whack upon the mermaid to enclose her. Alas, this is only 
what was meant to happen, for she hears the signal (which 
is the crow of a cock) and slips through their arms into 
the water. It has been such a near thing that there are 
scales on some of their hands. They climb on to the rock 
crest&llen. 

WENDY {preserving her scales as carefully as if they were rare 
postage stamps). I did so want to catch a mermaid. 

PETER {getting rid of his). It is awfully difficult to catch a 
mermaid. 

{The mermaids at times find it just as dijficult to catch him^ 
though he sometimes joins them in their one game^ which con-- 
sists in loTsily Uomng their bubbles into the air and seeing 
who can catch them. The number of bubbles peter has 
flown away with I When the weather grows cold mer^ 

6S7 
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maids migrate to the other side of the worlds and he once 
went with a great shoal of them half the way.) 

They are such cruel creatures, Wendy, that they try to pull boys 
and girls like you into the water and drown them. 

WENDY (too guarded by this time to ask what he means precisely 
by * like you,* though she is very desirous of knowing). How 
hateful ! 

(She is slightly different in appearance now, rather rounder, 
while JOHN and Michael are not quite so round. The 
reason is that when new lost children arrive at his under^ 
ground home peter finds new trees for them to go up and 
down by, and instead of fitting the tree to them he makes them 
fit the tree. Sometimes it can be done by adding or removing 
garments, but if you are bumpy ^ or the tree is an odd shape, he 
has things done to you with a roller, and after that you fit. 

The other boys are now playing King of the Castle, throw^ 
ing each other into the water, taking headers and so on ; but 
these two continue to talk.) 

PETER. Wendy, this is a fearfully important rock. It is 
called Marooners’ Rock. Sailors are marooned, you know, 
when their captain leaves them on a rock and sails away. 

WENDY. Leaves them on this little rock to drown i 

PETER (lightly). Oh, they don’t live long. Their hands are 
tied, so that they can’t swim. When the tide is full this rock is 
covered with water, and then the sailor drowns. 

(wENDY is uneasy as she surveys the rock, which is the only 
one in the lagoon and no larger than a table. Since she last 
looked around a threatening change has come over the scene. 
The sun has gone, but the moon has not come. JVhat has 
come is a cold shiver across the waters which has sent all the 
wiser mermaids to their coral recesses. T hey know that evil 
is creeping over the lagoon. Of the boys peter is of course 
the first to scent it, and he has leapt to his feet before the words 
strike the rock — 

‘ And if we ’re parted by a shot 
We ’re sure to meet below.’ 

The games on the rock and around it end so abruptly that 
several divers are checked in the air. There they hang 
waiting for the word of command from peter. When they 
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get it they strike the water simultaneously^ and the rock is at 
once as bare as if suddenly they had been blown off it. Thus 
the pirates find it deserted when their dinghy strikes the rock 
and is nearly stove in by the concussion.) 

8MEE. LufF, you spalpeen, lufF ! {They are smee and 
STARKEY, with TIGER LILY, their captive^ bound hand and foot.) 
What we have got to do is to hoist the redskin on to the rock 
and leave her there to drown. 

{To one of her race this is an end darker than death by fire or 
torture, for it is written in the laws of the Piccaninnies that 
there is no path through water to the happy hunting ground. 
Yet her face is impassive ; she is the daughter of a chief and 
must die as a chief's daughter ; it is enough.) 

STARKEY {chagrined because she does not mewl). No mewling. 
This is your reward for prowling round the ship with a knife in 
your mouth. 

TIGER LILY {stoically). Enough said. 

SMEE {who would have preferred a farewell palaver). So 
that ’s it ! On to the rock with her, mate. 

STARKEY {experiencing for perhaps the last time the stirrings of 
a man). Not so rough, Smee ; roughish, but not so rough. 

SMEE {dragging her on to the rock). It is the captain’s orders. 
{A stave has in some past time been driven into the rock, 
probably to mark the burial place of hidden treasure, and to 
this they moor the dinghy.) 

WENDY (/» the water). Poor Tiger Lily ! 

STARKEY. What was that ? IfThe children bob.) 

PETER {who can imitate the captain's voice so perfectly that even 
the author has a div^xy feeling that at times he was really hook). 
Ahoy there, you lubbers ! 

STARKEY. It is the captain ; he must be swimming out to us. 

SMEE {calling). We have put the redskin on the *rock, 
Captain. 

PETER. Set her free. 

SMEE. But, Captain 

PETER. Cut her bonds, or I ’ll plunge my hook in you. 

SMEE. This is queer ! 

STARKEY {unmanned). Let us follow the captain’s orders. ^ 
{They undo the thongs and tiger lily slides between their 
legs into the lagoon^ forgetting in her haste to utter her war-- 
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€ry^ but PETER utters it for her^ so naturally that even the 
lost boys are deceived. It is at thts mosnent that the voice 
of the true hook is heard.) 

HOOK. Boat ahoy ! 

SMSE {relieved). It is the captain. 

(hook is swimmings and they help Mm to scale the rock. He 

is in gloomy mood,) 

STARKEY. Captain, is all well i 

SMEE. He sighs. 

STARKEY. He sighs again. 

SMEE {counting). And yet a third time he sighs. {With 
foreboding) What ’s up. Captain ? 

hook (yvho has perhaps found the large run damp cake un- 
touched), The game is up. Those boys have found a 
mother ! 

STARKEY. Oh evil day ! 

SMEE. What is a mother ? 

WENDY {horrified). He doesn’t know ! 

hook {sharply). What was that ? 

(peter makes the splash of a mermaid^ s tail,) 

STARKEY. One of them mermaids. 

HOOK. Dost not know, Smee ? A mother is— {He finds 
it more difficult to explain than he had expected^ and looks about him 
for an illustration. He finds one in a great bird which drifts past 
in a nest as large as the roonuest basin,) There is a lesson in 
mothers for you ! The nest must have &llen into the water, 
but would the bird desert her eggs i (peter, who is now more or 
less off his head, makes the sound of a bird answering in the negative. 
The nest is borne out of sight,) 

STARKEY. Maybe she is hanging about here to protect 
Peter ? 

(hook’s face clouds still further and peter just manages not 
to call out that he needs no protection.) 

SMEE {not usually a man of ideas). Captain, could we not 
kidnap these boys’ mother and make her our mother ? 

HOOK. Obesity and bunions, ’tis a princely scheme. We 
will seize the children, make them walk the plank, and Wendy 
shall he our mother I 

WENDY. Never ! {Another splash from peter.) 

HOOK. What say you, bullies i 
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SMEE. There is my hand on’t. 

STARKEY. And mine. 

HOOK. And there is my hook. Swear. [All swear.) But 
I had forgot ; where is the redskin ? 

SMEE [shaken). That is all right, Captain ; we let her go. 

HOOK [terrible). Let her go ? 

SMEE. *Twas your own orders, Captain. 

STARKEY [whimpering). You called over the water to us to 
let her go. 

HOOK. Brimstone and gall, what cozening is here ? (DfV- 
turbed by their faithful faces) Lads, I gave no such order. 

SMEE. ’Tis passing queer. 

HOOK [addressing the immensities). Spirit that haunts this 
dark lagoon to-night, dost hear me ? 

PETER [in the same voice). Odds, bobs, hammer and tongs, 
I hear you. 

HOOK [gripping the stave for support). Who are you, 
stranger, speak. 

PETER [who is only too ready to speak). I am Jas Hook, 
Captain of the Jolly Roger. 

HOOK [now white to the gills). No, no, you are not. 

PETER. Brimstone and gall, say that again and I *11 cast 
anchor in you. 

HOOK. If you are Hook, come tell me, who am I ? 

PETER. A codfish, only a codfish. 

HOOK [aghast). A codfish ? 

SMEE [drawing back from him). Have we been captained all 
this time by a codfish ? 

STARKEY. It ’s lowering to our pride. 

HOOK [feeling that his ego is slipping from him). Don’t desert 

me, bullies. 

PETER [top-heavy). Paw, fish, paw ! 

[There is a touch of the feminine in hook, as in all the 
greatest pirates^ and it prompts him to try the guessing game.) 

HOOK. Have you another name ? 

PETER [falling to the lure). Ay, ay. 

HOOK [thirstily). Vegetable f 

PETER. No. 

HOOK. Mineral i 

PETER. No. 
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HOOK. Animal ? 

PETER {after a hurried consultation with tootles). Yes. 

HOOK. Man i 

PETER {with scorn). No. 

HOOK. Boy i 

PETER. Yes. 

HOOK. Ordinary boy ? 

PETER. No 1 

HOOK. Wonderful boy ? 

PETER {to Wendy’s distress) Yes 1 

HOOK. Are you in England ? 

peter. No. 

HOOK. Are you here ? 

PETER. Yes. 

HOOK {beaten^ though he feels he has very nearly got it). Smee, 
you ask him some questions. 

SMEE {rummaging his brains). I can’t think of a thing. 

PETER. Can’t guess, can’t guess ! {Foundering in his cocki^ 
ness) Do you give it up i 

HOOK {eagerly). Yes. 

PETER. All of you ? 

SMEE and STARKEY. Y es. 

PETER {croiwin^. Well, then, I am Peter Pan ! 
iJtJow they have him.) 

HOOK. Pan ! Into the water, Smee. Starkey, mind the 
boat. Take him dead or alive ! 

PETER {who still has all Us baby teeth). Boys, lam into the 
pirates ! 

{For a moment the only two we can see are in the dinghy^ 
where john throws fumself on starkey. starkey 
wriggles into the lagoon and john leaps so quickly after him 
that he reaches it first. The impression left on starkey is 
that he is being attacked by the twins. The water becomes 
stained. The dinghy drifts away. Here and there a head 
shows in the water ^ and once it is the head of the crocodile. 
In the growing gloom some strike at their friends^ slightly 
getting TOOTLES in the fourth rib while he himself is pinked 
by CURLY. It looks as if the boys were getting the worse of 
it^ which is perhaps just as well at this pointy because peter, 
who will be the determining factor in the end, has a perplex^ 
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ing way of changing sides if he is winning too easily. hook*s 
iron claw makes a circle of black water round him from 
which opponents flee like fishes. There is only one prepared 
to enter that dreadful circle. His name is pan. Strangely^ 
it is not in the water that they meet, hook has risen to the 
rock to breathe^ and at the same moment peter scales it on 
the opposite side. The rock is now wet and as slippery as a 
ball, and they have to crawl rather than climb. Suddenly 
they are face to face, peter gnashes his pretty teeth with 
joyj and is gathering himself for the spring when he sees he 
is higher up the rock than his foe. Courteously he waits ; 
HOOK sees his intention,^ and taking advantage of it claws 
twice, peter is untouched^ but unfairness is what he never 
can get used to^ and in his bewilderment he rolls off the rock. 
The crocodile,^ whose tick has been drowned in the strife^ 
rears its jawsy and hook, who has almost stepped into them^ 
is pursued by it to land. All is quiet on the lagoon noWy not 
a sound save little waves nibbling at the rocky which is 
smaller than when we last looked at it. Two boys appear 
with the dinghyy and the others despite their wounds climb 
into it. They send the cry * Peter — Wendy* across the 
watersy but no answer comes.) 

NIBS. They must be swimming home. 

JOHN. Or flying. 

FIRST TWIN. Yes, that is it Let us be oflF and call to them 
a$ we go. 

(The dinghy disappears with its loady whose hearts would 
sink it if they knew of the peril of wendy and her captain. 
From near and far away come the cries * Peter — Wendy * 
till we no longer hear them. 

Two small figures are now on the rock, but they have 
fainted. A mermaid who has dared to come back in the still* 
nets stretches up her arms and is slowly pulling wendy into 
the water to drown her. wendy starts up just in time.) 

wendy. Peter ! 

(He rouses himself and looks around him.) 

Where are we, Peter i 

PETER. We are on the rock, but it is getting smaller. Soon 
the water will be over it Listen ! 

(They can hear the wash of the relentless little waves*) 
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WENDY. We must go. 

P£TER. Yes. 

WENDY. Shall we swim or fly 7 

PETER. Wendy, do you think you could swim or fly to the 
island without me 7 

WENDY. You know I couldn’t, Peter ; I am just a be- 
ginner. 

PETER. Hook wounded me twice. {He believes it ; he is so 
good at pretend that he feels the pain^ his arms hang limp,) I can 
neither swim nor fly. 

WENDY. Do you mean we shall both be drowned 7 

PETER. Look how the water is rising ! 

(TAry cover their faces with their hands. Something 
touches WENDY as lightly as a kiss.) 

PETER (with little interest). It must be the tail of the kite we 
made for Michael ; you remember it tore itself out of his hands 
and floated away. (He looks up and sees the kite sailing overhead. ) 
The kite ! Why shouldn’t it carry you 7 (He grips the tail 
and pullSi and the kite responds.) 

WENDY. Both of us ! 

PETER. It can’t lift two. Michael and Curly tried. 

(She knows very well that if it can lift her it can lift him also^ 
for she has been told by the boys as a deadly secret that one of 
the queer things about him is that he is no weight at all. 
But it is a forbidden subject.) 

WENDY. I won’t go without you. Let us draw lots which 
is to stay behind. 

PETER. And you a lady, never ! (The tail is in her handsy 
and the kite it tugging hard. She holds out her mouth to peter, 
but he knows they cannot do that.) Ready, Wendy! 

(The kite draws her out of sight across the lagoon. 

The waters are lapping over the rock now^ and peter 
knows that it will soon be submerged. Pale rays of light 
mingle with the moving clouds^ and from the coral grottoes is 
to be heard a sounds at once the most musical and the most 
melancholy in the Never Land^ the mermaids calling to the 
moon to rise, peter is afraid at last^ and a tremor runs 
through him^ like a shudder passing over the lagoon ; but on 
the lagoon one shudder follows another till there are hundreds 
of them, and he feels just the one.) 
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PETER (with a drum beating in his breast as if he were a real boy 
at last). To die will be an awfully big adventure. 

{The blind rises again^ and the lagoon is now suffused with 
moonlight. He is on the rock stilly hut the water is over his 
feet. The nest is borne nearer y and the hirdy after cooing a 
message to himy leaves it and wings her way upwards, 
PETER, who knows the bird languagey slips into the nesty first 
removing the two eggs and placing them in starkey's hat, 
which has been left on the stave. The hat drifts away from 
the rocky but he uses the stave as a mast. The wind is 
driving Km toward the open sea. He takes off his sKrty 
which he had forgotten to remove wKle bathingy and unfurls 
it as a sail. His vessel tacksy and he passes from sight, 
naked and victorious. The bird returns and sits on the hat,) 


S 



ACT IV 

THE HOME UNDER THE GROUND 


We see simultaneously the home under the ground with the 
children in it and the wood above ground with the redskins on it 
Bdow, the children are gobbling their evening meal ; above, 
the redskins are squatting in their blankets near the little house 
guarding the children from the pirates. The only way of com- 
municating between these two parties is by means of the hollow 
trees. 

The home has an earthen floor, which is handy for digging in 
if you want to go fishing $ and owing to there being so many 
entrances there is not much wall space. The table at which the 
lost ones are sitting is a board on top of a live tree trunk, which 
has been cut flat but has such growing pains that the board rises 
as they eat, and they have sometimes to pause in their meals to 
cut a bit more off the trunk. Their seats are pumpkins or the 
large gay mushrooms of which we have seen an imitation one 
concealing the chimney. There is an enormous fireplace which 
is in almost any part of the room where you care to light it, and 
across this Wendy has stretched strings, made of fibre, from 
whiph she hang^ her washing. There are also various tomfool 
things in the room of no use whatever. 

Michael’s basket bed is nailed high up on the wall as if to pro- 
tect him from the cat, but there is no indication at present of 
where the others sleep. At the back between two of the tree 
trunks is a grindstone, and near it is a lovely hole, the size of a 
band-box, with a gay curtain drawn across so that you cannot see 
what is inside. This is Tink’s withdrawing-room and bed- 
chamber, and it is just as well that you cannot see inside, for it is 
so e3H]uisite in its decoration and in the personal appard spread 
out on the bed that you could scarcely resist making off with 
something. Tink is within at present, as one can guess from a 
gjiow diowing through the chinks. It is her own glow, for 
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though she has a chandelier for the look of the thing, of course 
she lights her residence herself. She is probably wasting valu- 
able time just now wondering whether to put on the smoky blue 
or the apple-blossom. 

All the boys except Peter are here, and Wendy has the head 
of the table, smiling complacently at their captivating ways, but 
doing her best at the same time to see that they keep the rules 
about hands-ofF-the-table, no-two-to-speak-at-once, and so on. 
She is wearing romantic woodland garments, sewn by herself, 
with red berries in her hair which go charmingly with her com- 
plexion, as she knows ; indeed she searched for red berries the 
morning after she reached the island. The hoys are in pictur- 
esque attire of her contrivance, and if these don't always fit well 
the fault is not hers but the wearers’, for they constantly put on 
each other’s things when they put on anything at all. Michael 
is in his cradle on the wall. First Twin is apart on a high stool 
and wears a dunce’s cap, another invention of Wendy’s, but not 
wholly successful because everybody wants to be dunce. 

It is a pretend meal this evening, with nothing whatever on 
the table, not a mug, nor a crust, nor a spoon. They often have 
these suppers and like them on occasions as well as the other kind, 
which consist chiefly of bread-fruit, tappa rolls, yams, mammee 
apples and banana splash, washed down with calabashes of poe- 
poe. The pretend meals are not Wendy’s idea ; indeed she 
was rather startled to find, on arriving, that Peter knew of no 
other kind, and she is not absolutely certain even now that he 
does eat the other kind, though no one appears to do it more 
heartily. He insists that the pretend meak should be paruken 
of with gusto, and we see his band doing their best to obey orders. 

WENDY (her fingers to her ears^fer their chatter and clatter are 
deafening. Si-ience ! Is your mug empty. Slightly i 

SLIGHTLY (who wou/d not say this if he had a mug). Not 
quite empty, thank you, 

NIBS. Mummy, he has not even begun to drink his poc-poe. 

SLIGHTLY (seizing his chance^ for this is tale^bearing), I 
complain of Nibs ! 

(JOHN holds up his hand,) 

WENDY. Well, John f 

JOHN. May I sit in Peter’s chair as he is not here ? 
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WENDY. In your father’s chair ? Certainly not 

JOHN. He is not really our &ther. He did not even know 
how to be a fiither till I showed him. 

{This is insubordination,) 

SECOND TWIN. I Complain of John ! 

{The gentle tootles raises his hand.) 

TOOTLES {who has the poorest opinion of himself). I don’t 
suppose Michael would let me be laby i 

MICHAEL. No, I won’t 

TOOTLES. May I be dunce ? 

FIRST TWIN {from his perch). No It ’s awfully difficult to 
be dunce. 

TOOTLES. As I can’t be anything important would any of 
you like to see me do a trick i 

OMNES. No. 

tootles {subsiding). I hadn’t really any hope. 

{The tale^telling breaks out again.) 

NIBS. Slighdy is coughing on the table. 

CURLY. The twins began with tappa rolls. 

SLIGHTLY. I complain of Nibs I 

NIBS. I complain of Slightly ! 

WENDY. Oh dear, I am sure I sometimes think that spinsters 
are to be envied. 

MICHAEL. Wendy, I am too big for a cradle. 

WENDY. You are the litdest, and a cradle is such a nice 
homely thing to have about a house. You others can clear 
away now. {She sits down on a pumpkin near the fire to her 
usued evening occupation^ doming.) Every heel with a hole in it ! 
{The hoys clear away with dispatch^ washing dishes they 
don't have in a non'-existent sink and stozving them in a cup^ 
hoard that isn't there. Instead of sawing the table-leg to^ 
night they crush it into the ground like a concertina^ and are 
now ready for play^ in which they indulge hilariously. 

A movement of the Indians draws our attention to the 
scene above. Hitherto^ with the exception of panther, 
who sits on guard on top of the little house^ they have been 
hunkering in their blankets^ mute but picturesque ; now aU 
rise and prostrate themselves before the majestic figure of 
PETER, who approaches through the forest carrying a gun 
and game bag. It is not exactly a gun. He often wanders 
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m)aj al&ni with Ms weapon^ and whin he eomis back you 
are never absolutely certain whether he has had an ad-> 
venture or not. He may have forgotten it so completely that 
he says nothing about it ; and then when you go out you find 
the body. On the other hand he may say a great deal about 
it^ and yet you never find the body. Sometimes he comes 
home with his face scratched^ and tells wendy, as a thing of 
no importance^ that he get these marks from the little people 
for cheeking them at a fairy weddings and she listens politely^ 
hut she is never quite sure, you know ; indeed the only one 
who is sure about anything on the island is peter.) 

PETER. The Great White Father is glad to see the Picca- 
ninny braves protecting his wigwam from the pirates. 

TIGER LILY. The Great W^ite Father save me from pirates. 
Me his velly nice friend now ; no let pirates hurt him. 

BRAVES. Ugh, ugh, wah 1 

TIGER LILY. Tiger Lily has spoken. 

PANTH £R. Loola, loola i Great Big Little Panther hasspoken. 

PETER. It is well. The Great White Father has spoken. 
{This has a note of finality about it, with the implied ^ And 
now shut up,* which is never far from the courteous recep* 
tions of well-meaning inferiors by bom leaders of men. He 
descends his tree, not unheard by wbndy.) 

WENDY. Children, I hear your Other’s step. He likes you 
to meet him at the door, (peter scatters pretend nuts among 
them and watches sharply to see that they crunch with relish.) 
Peter, you just spoil them, you know ! 

JOHN [who would be incredulous if he dare). Any sport, Peter? 

PETER. Two tigers and a pirate. 

JOHN {boldly). Where are their heads ? 

PETER {contracting his little brows). In the bag. 

JOHN. {No, he doesn*t say it. He backs away.) 

WENDY {peeping into the bag). They are beauties I {She 
has learned her lesson.) 

FIRST TWIN. Mummy, we all want to dance. 

WENDY. The mother of such an armful dance I 

SLIGHTLY. As it is Saturday night ? 

(TAry have long lost count of the days, but always if they 
want to do anything special they say this is Saturday night, 
and then they do it.) 
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WENDY. Of course it is Saturday night, Peter ? {He shrugs 
an insRfferent assent.) On with your nighties first. 

{They disappear into various recesses, and peter and 
WENDY with her doming are left by the fire to dodder 
parentally. She essiphasises it fy husnndng a verse of' John 
Anderson my Jof which has not the desired effect on peter. 
She is too lowng to be iterant that he is net loving enough, 
and she hesitates like one who knows the answer to her 
qscestion.) 

What is wrong, Peter ? 

PETER {scared). It is only pretend, isn’t it, that I am their 
hither ? 

WENDY {drooping). Oh yes. 

{His sigh of relief is without consideration for her feelings.) 
But they are ours, Peter, yours and mine. 

PETER {deternuned to get at facts, the only things that pusade 
ium). But not really ? 

WENDY. Not if you don’t wish it 

PETER. I don’t 

WENDY {knowing she ought not to probe but driven to it by 
sosnething within). What are your exact feelings for me, Peter ? 

PETER {in the class-room). Those of a devoted son, Wendy. 

WENDY {turning away). I thought so. 

PETER. Y ou are so puzzling. Tiger Lily is just the same ; 
there is something or other she wants to be to me, but she says 
it is not my mother. 

WENDY {with spirit). No, indeed it isn’t 

PETER. Then what is it ? 

WENDY. It isn’t for a lady to tell. 

{The curtain of the fairy chamber opens slightly, and tink, 
who has doubtless been eavesdroping, tinkles a laugh of 
scorn.) 

PETER {badgered). I suppose she means that she wants to be 
my mother. 

(tink’s comment is ‘ Tou silly ass.*) 

WENDY {who has picked up some of the fairy words). I almost 
a^ee with her ! 

{The arrival of the hoys in their mghtgowns tsems wendy’s 
nind to practical matters, for the children have to be 
arranged in line and passed or not passed for cleanliness. 
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SLIGHTLY is the worst. At last we see hew they sleep, for 
in a babel the great bed width stands m end by dty against 
the wall is unloosed from custody and lowered to the floor. 
Though large, it is a tight fit for so mar^ beys, and wendy 
has made a rule that there is to be no turning round unHl one 
gives the sipul, when all turn at once. 

FIRST TWIN is the best dancer and performs nughtily on 
the bed and in it and out of it and over it to an accompam- 
ment of pillow fights by the less af^e ; and then there is a 
rush at wendy.) 

NIBS. Now the story you promised to tell us as soon as we 
were in bed I 

WENDY {severely). As far as 1 can see you are not in bed yet. 
{JChey scramble into the bed, and the effect is as of a boxftd of 
sardines.) 

WENDY {drawing up her stool). Well, there was once a 
gentleman 

CURLY. I wish he had been a lady. 

NIBS. I wish he had been a white rat 

WENDY. Quiet ! There was a lady also. The gentle- 
man’s name was Mr. Darling and the lady’s name was Mrs. 
Darling 

JOHN. I knew them ! 

MICHAEL {yuho has been allowed to join the circle). I think I 
knew them. 

WENDY. They were married, you know } and what do you 
think they had ? 

NIBS. White rats I 

WENDY. No, they had three descendants. White rats are 
descendants also. Almost everything is a descendant Now 
these three children had a faithful nurse called Nana. 

MICHAEL {alas). What a funny name I 

WENDY. But Mr. Darling — {faltering) or was it Mrs. 
Darling ?— was angry with her and chained her up in the yard } 
so all Se children flew away. They flew away to the Never 
Land, where the lost boys are. 

CURLY. I just thought they did { I don’t know how it is, 
but I just thought they did. 

tootles. Oh, Wendy, was one of the lost boys called 
Toodesi 
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WENDY. Yes, he was. 

TOOTLES {JUoBtltd). Am I in a storjr ? Nibs, I am in a 
story ! 

PETER (wAs is by tht fire maUng fan's pipes with Ks kmfe^ and 
is detemaned that wbndy shall have fair pity, however beastly a 
story he mty think it). A little less noise there. 

WENDY {ynebmg over the beauty of her present performance, but 
without any real qualms). Now I want you to consider the 
feelings of the ui^appy parents with all Aeir children flown 
away. Think, oh ^ink, of the empty beds. {The heartless 
ones think of them with glee.) 

FIRST TWIN {cheerfully). It ’s awfully sad. 

WENDY. But our heroine knew that her modier would 
always leave the window open for her progeny to fly back by i 
so they stayed away for years and had a lovely time. 

(peter is interested at last.) 

FIRST TWIN. Did they ever go back ? 

WENDY {comfortably). Let us now take a peep into the future. 
Years have rolled by, and who is this el^nt lady of uncertain 
age alighting at London station i 
{The tension is unbearable.) 

NIBS. Oh, Wendy, who is she 7 

WENDY {swelling). Can it be — ^yes — ^no — ^yes, it is the feir 
Wendy I 

TOOTLES. I am glad. 

WENDY. Who are the two noble portly figures accompany- 
ing her i Can they be John and Michael 7 They are. 
{Pride of MICHAEL.) * See, dear brothers,* says Wendy, point- 
ii^ upward, * there it the vnndow standing <^n.* So up they 
flew to thdr loving parents, and pen cannot inscribe the happy 
scene over which we draw a v^. {Her triumph is spoilt by a 
groan from peter atsd she hurries to Km.) Peter, what is it 7 
{^Knldng he is ill, and looking lower than Ks chest) Where 
is it 7 

PETER. It isn’t that kind of pain. Wendy, you are wrong 
about mothers. I thought like you about the window, so I 
stayed away fiir moons and moons, and then I flew back, but the 
window was barred, for my mother had forgotten ail about me 
and th«e was another little boy sleeping in my bed. 

(7'Air it a general damper.) 
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JOHN. Wendy, let us go back 

WENDY. Are you sure mothers are like that ? 

PETER. Yes. 

WENDY. John, Michael ! (She clasps them to her.) 

FIRST TWIN (alansud). You are not to leave us, Wendy ? 

WENDY. I must. 

NIBS. Not to-night ? 

WENDY. At once. Perhaps mother is in half-mouming b> 
this time ! Peter, will you make the necessary arrangements i 
(She asks it in the steely tones women adopt when they are 
prepared secretly for opposition.) 

PETER (coolly). If you wish it. 

(He ascends his tree to give the redskins their instructions. 
The lost beys gather threateningly round wendy.) 

CURLY. We won’t let you go ! 

WENDY (vAth one of those inspirations women have, in an 
emergency, to make use of some nude who need otherwise have no 
hope). Tootles, I aj^)^ to you. 

TOOTLES (leaping to his death if necessary), I am just Tootles 
and nobody minds me, but the first who does not behave to 
Wendy I will blood him severely, (peter returns.) 

PETER (yoith awful serenity). Wendy, I told the braves to 
guide you through the wo^ as flying tires you so. Then 
Tinker Bell will take you across the sea. (J shrill tinkle from 
the boudmr probably means * and drop her into it.*) 

NIBS (fingering the curtain which he is not allowed to open). 
Tink, you are to get up and take Wendy on a journey. (Star- 
eyed) She says she won’t 1 

PETER (iaJdng a step toward that chamber). If you don’t get 
up, Tink, and dress at on c e' She is getting up I 

WENDY (qtdverit^ now that the time to depart has come). 
Dear ones, if you will all come with me I feel almost sure 1 can 
get my fether and mother to adopt yoiL 

Inhere is joy at Ms, not that they want parents, but novelty 
is thnr reUpen.) 

NIBS. But won’t ^ey Uiink us rather a handful ? 

WENDY (a swift rnkoner). Oh no, it will only mean having 
a few beds in the drawing-room ; diey can be hidden behind 
screens on first Thurs^ys. 

(EverytlAsg depends on peter.) 
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OMNBS. Peter^ may we go ? 

PETER {carilessty through the pipes to which he is giving a finish-- 
ing touch). All right. 

(jTAiry scurry off to dress for the adventure.) 

WENDY (insinuatingfy). Get your clothes, Peter, 

PETER (shipping about and playing fairy music on his pipes^ the 
only music he knows). I am not going with you, Wendy. 
WENDY. Yes, Peter 1 
PETER. No. 

ifThe lost ones run hack gaily^ each carrying a stick with a 
bundle on the end of it.) 

WENDY. Peter isn’t coming 1 
(Jll the faces go blank.) 

JOHN (oven JOHN). Peter not coming I 
TOOTLES (overthrown) Why, Peter ? 

PETER (his pipes more riotous than ever). I just want always 
to be a little boy and to have fun. 

(There is a general fear that they are perhaps mating the 
mistake of their lives.) 

Now then, no fuss, no blubbering. (With dreadful cynicism) I 
hope you will like your mothers 1 Are you ready, Tink 1 
Then lead the way. 

(tink darts up any tree^ hut she is the only one. The air 
above is suddenly rent with shrieks and the clash of steel. 
Though they cannot see, the boys know that hook and his 
crew are upon the Indians. Mouths open and remmn open, 
all in mute appeal to peter. He is the only boy on his feet 
now, a sword in his hand, the same he slew Bar bicue with ; 
and in his eye is the lust of battle. 

We can watch the carnage that is invisible to the children. 
HOOK has basely broken the two laws of Indian warfare^ 
which are that the redskins should attack first, and that it 
should be at dawn. They have known the pirate where^ 
abouts since, early in the night, one of suEE^sfasgers crackled. 
The brushwood has closed behind their scouts as silently as the 
sand on the mole ; for hours they have imitated the lonely call 
of the coyote ; no stratagem has been overlooked^ but alaSy 
they have trusted to the palefface^s honour to await an 
attack at dawn^ when his courage is known to be at the 
lowest ebb. hook falls upon them pell-meU^ and one cannot 
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withhold a reluctant admiration for the wit that conceived so 
subtle a scheme and the fell genius with which it is carried out. 
If the braves would rise qmckly they might still have time to 
scalps but tins they are forbidden to do by the traditions of 
their race^ for it is written that they must never express 
surprise in the presence of the pale-face. For a brief space 
they remain recumbent^ not a muscle moving^ as if the foe 
were here by invitation. Thus perish the flower of the 
Piccaninnies^ though not unavenged^ for with lean wolf 
fall ALF MASON and canary robb, while other pirates to 
Ute dust are black gzlmour and alan herb, that same 
HERB who is still remembered at Manaos for playing skittles 
with the mate of the Switch for each other's heads, chav 
TURLEY, who laughed with the wrong side of his mouth 
{having no other)^ is tomahawked by panther, who evenin’- 
ally cuts a way through the shambles with tiger lily and a 
remnant of the tribe. 

Tins onslaught passes and is gone like a fierce wind. The 
victors wipe their cutlasses ^ and squint^ ferret-eyed^ at their 
leader. He remains^ as ever, aloof in spirit and in sub- 
stance. He signs to them to descend the trees ^ for he is con- 
nnnced that pan is down there ^ and though he has smoked the 
bees it is the honey he wants. There is something in peter 
that at all times goads tins extraordinary man to frenzy ; it 
is the bey's cockiness, which disturbs hook like an insect. If 
you have seen a lion in a cage futilely pursuing a sparrow you 
will know what is meant The pirates try to do their cap- 
tain's lidding, but the apertures prove to be not wide enough 
for them ; he cannot even ram them down with a pole. He 
steals to the mouth of a tree and listens.) 

PETER {prematurely). All is over I 
WENDY. But who has won ? 

PETER. Hst ! If the Indians have won th^ will beat the 
tom-tom 5 it is always their signal of victory. 

(hook licks his lips at this and signs to smee, who is sitting 
on it, to hold up the tom-tom He heats upon it with his 
claw, and listens for results.) 

TOOTLES. The tom-tom I 

PETER {sheathing his sword)^ An Indian victory \ 

(TAr cheers from below are music to the black hearts above.) 
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You are quite safe now, Wendy. Boys, good-bye. {He 
resume /us fifes.) 

WKHDY. Peter, you will remember about changing your 
flannds, won’t you ? 

PKTKR. Oh, all right I 

WBMDT. And this is your medicine. 

{She puts semt/ung into a shell and leaves it on a ledge 
between two of the trees. It is oedy water, but she measures 
it out in drops.) 

PETER. I won’t forget 

WENDY. Peter, what are you to me ? 

PETER {through t/u pipes). Your son, Wendy. 

WENDY. Oh, good-bye ! 

{The travellers start upon their journey, little witting that 
HOOK hat issued Ids sulent orders : a man to the mouth of 
each tree, and a row of men between the trees and the little 
/souse. As t/se children squeeze up they are pltuked from 
their trees, trtased, throsm Hie bales of cotton from one 
pirate to another, and so piled up in the little house. The 
only one treated cHfrerently is wendy, whom hook esc^ts 
to the /souse on /sis arm with hateftd politeness. He signs 
to Ins dogs to be gone, and they depart through tlse wood, 
carrying the little house with its strange merchandise and 
tinging their ribald song. The chimney of the little house 
emits a jet ofsmoie ftfiidly, as if not sure what it ought to do 
just now, 

HOOK and peter esre now, as it were, alone on the island. 
Below, PETER is on tlse bed, asleep, no weapon near lam ; 
above, HOOK, armd to t/se teeth, is searc/dng miseltssly for 
som tret down w/sich tlse rsasHness of /dm can desc^. 
Don't be too much alarmed by t/ds ; it is precisely tlse sitsea- 
tion PETER wosdd have c/sostn ; indeed if tlse w/sole t/dng 
were pretend — One of Ids arms droops over tlse edge of 
the bed, a leg it arched, and the mouth is rsot-so tightly closed 
that we carsnot see the little pearls. He is dreatsung, and 
in Ids dreams Ite is always inpurssdt of a boy wlso was never 
/sere, nor anyw/sere : the otdy boy who cosjd beat him. 

HOOK finds the tree. It is the one set apart for suohtly 
w/so being ad£cted when hot to the drinldng of watn has 
swelled in eonseqtsenee and surreptitiosuly stooped his tree 
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for easier descent and egress. Dawn this the pirate tarig^es 
a passage* In the aperture belwo his face emerges and goes 
green as he glares at the sleeping chili* Does no feeling of 
compassion disturb his sombre breast f The man is not 
wholly evil : he has a Thesaurus in his cabin, and is no 
mean performer on the flute* What really warp him is a 
presentiment that he is about to fail* Tins is not unconnected 
with a beatific smile on the face of the sleeper, whom he 
cannot reach owing to being stuck at the foot of the tree* He, 
however, sees the medicine shell within easy reach, and to 
WENDY*s draught he adds from a bottle five drops of poison 
distilled when he was weeping from the red in his eye. T he 
expression on Peter’s face merely implies that something 
heavenly is going on* hook worms his way upwards, and 
winding his cloak around him, as if to conceal Ins person from 
the night of which he is the blackest part, he stalks moodily 
toward the lagoon. 

A dot of light flashes past him and darts down the nearest 
tree, looking for peter, only for peter, quite indifferent 
about the others when she finds him safe.) 

PETER {stirring). Who is that ? (tink has to tell her tale^ 
in one long ungrammatical sentence.) The redskins were de- 
feated ? Wendy and the hoys captured by the pirates ! I ’ll 
rescue her, I ’ll rescue her ! {He leaps first at his dagger, and 
then at his grindstone, to sharpen it. tink alights near the shell, 
and rings out a warning cry.) Oh, that is just my medicine. 
Poison^ ? Who could have poisoned it ? I promised Wendy 
to take it, and I will as soon as I have sharpened my dagger. 
(tink, who sees its red colour and remembers the red in the pirate's 
eye, nobly swallows the draught as Peter’s hand is reaching for it.) 
Why, Tink, you have drunk my medicine ! {She flutters 
strangely about the room, answering him now in a very thin tinkle.) 
It was poisoned and you drank it to save my life ! Tink, dear 
Tink, are you dying ? {He has never called her dear Tink 
before, and for a moment she ts gay ; she alights on his shoulder, 
gives his chin a loving bite, whispers * You silly ass' and falls on 
her tiny bed* The boudoir, which is lit by her, flickers ominously. 
He is on his knees by the opening.) 

Her light is growing faint, and if it goes out, that means she is 
dead * Her voice is so low I can scarcely tell what she is saying 
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She says — she says she thinks she could get well a^n if children 
bdievra in £uries ! (He rises and throws out his arms he knows 
not to whom, perhaps to the hoys and gir/s of wham he is not one,) 
Do you believe in fiiiries ? Say quick that you believe ! If 
you believe, dap your hands ! (Many dap, some don*t, a few 
hiss. Then perhaps there is a rush of Nanas to the nurseries to 
see what on earth is happening. But tink is saved.) Oh, 
thank you, thank you, thank you ! And now to rescue 
Wendy ! 

(tink is already as merry and impudent as a grig, with not 
a thought for those who have saved her. peter ascends his 
tree as if he were shot up it. What he is feeling is * Hook 
or me this time I * He is frightfully happy. He soon hits 
the trail, for the smoke from the little house has lingered here 
and there to guide him. He takes wing.) 



ACT V 

Scene I 

THE PIRATE SHIP 

The stage directions for the opening of this scene are as follows ; 
— 1 Circuit Amber checked to 8o. Battens, all Amber 
checked, 3 ship’s lanterns alight. Arcs : prompt perch 1. Open 
dark Amber flooding back, 0 . P. perch open dark Amber flooding 
upper deck. Arc on tail steps at back of cabin to flood back 
cloth. Open dark Amber. Warning for slide. Plank ready. 
Call Hook. 

In the strange light thus described we see what is happening 
on the deck of the Jolly Rogtr^ which is flying the skull and 
crossbones and lies low in the water. There is no need to call 
Hook, for he is here already, and indeed there is not a pirate 
aboard who would dare to call him. Most of them are at 
present carousing in the bowels of the vessel, but on the poop 
Mullins is visible, in the only great-coat on the ship, raking with 
his glass the monstrous roclo within which the lagoon is cooped. 
Such a look-out is supererogatory, for the pirate craft floats 
immune in the horror of her name. 

From Hook’s cabin at the back Starkey appears and leans 
over the bulwark, silently surveying the sullen waters. He is 
bare-headed and is perhaps thinking with bitterness of his hat, 
which he sometimes sees sdll drifting past him with the Never 
bird sitdt^ on it The black pirate is asleep on deck, yet even 
in his dreams rolling mechanically out of the way when Hook 
draws near. The only sound to be heard is made by Smee at his 
sewing-machine, which lends a touch of domesddty to the night 

Hook is now leaning against the mast, now prowling the 
deck, the double dgar in his mouth. With Peter surely at last 
removed from his path we, who know how vain a tabernacle is 
toan, would not be surprised to find him bellied out by the winds 
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of his success, but it is not so ; he is still uneasy, looking long and 
meaninglessly at familiar objects, such as the ship’s bell or the 
Long Tom, like one who may shortly be a stranger to them. 
It is as if Pan’s terrible oath * Hook or me this time ! ’ had 
already boarded the ship. 

HOOK {communing with his ego). How still the night is ; 
nothing sounds alive. Now is dbe hour when children in their 
homes are a-bed ; their lips bright-browned with the good- 
night chocolate, and their tongues drowsily searching for belated 
crumbs housed insecurely on their shining cheeks. Compare 
with them the children on this boat about to mlk the plank. 
Split my infinitives, but ’tis my hour of triumph ! {Clinging to 
this fair prospect he dances a few jubilant steps^ but they faU below 
his usual form.) And yet some disky spirit compels me now to 
make my dying speech, lest when dying there may be no time 
for it All mortals envy me, yet better perhaps for Hook to have 
had less ambition ! O fame, fame, thou glittering bauble, what 
if the very—— (/imbe, engrossed in his labours at the sewings 
machine^ tears a piece of calico with *a rending sound which makes 
the Solitary think for a moment that the untoward has happened to 
Ids gamunts.) No little children love me. 1 am told they 
play at Peter Pan, and that the strongest always chooses to be 
Peter. They would rather be a Twin than Hook ; they force 
the baby to be Hook. The baby I that is where the canker 
gnaws. {He contemplates his industrious boatswain.) ’Tis said 
^ey find Smee lovable. But an hour agone I found him letting 
the youngest of them try on his spectacles. Pathetic Smee, the 
Nonconformist pirate, a happy smile upon his face because he 
thinks they fear him ! How can I break it to him that they 

think him lovable ? No, bi-carbonate of Soda, no, not eve n - 

{Another rending of the calico Aisturhs him^ and he has a private 
consultation with starkby, who turns him round and evidently 
assures him that all is well The peroration of his speech is never- 
theless for ever lost, as eight bells strikes and his crew pour forth 
in bacchassalian orgy. From the poop he watches their dance till 
it frets him beyond bearing.) Quiet, you dogs, or I ’ll cast 
anchor in you I {He descends to a barrel on which there are 
pU^g^eards, and his crew stand waitings as ever^ like whipped 
esare.) Are^ the prisoners chained, so Sat tfa^can’t flyaway i 
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jviCBS. Ay, ay, Captun. 

HOOK. Then hoist them up. 

STARKEY (raidag the doer of the hold). Tumble up, you 
ungentlemanly lubbers. 

(The terrified hoys are prodded up and tossed about the deck. 
HOOK seems to have forgotten them ; he is sitting by the 
barrel with his cards.) 

HOOK (suddenly). So 1 Now then, 3 rou bullies, six of 3 rou 
walk the plank to-night, but I have room for two cabin-boys. 
Which of you is it to be ? (He returns to his cards.) 

TOOTLES (fiofing to soothe him by putting the blame on the only 
person, vaguely remembered, who is alwcys wilKng to act as a 
buffer). You see, sir, I don’t think my mother would like me 
to be a pirate. Would your mother like you to be a pirate. 
Slightly ? 

SLIGHTLY (implying that otherwise it would be a pleasure to turn 
to oblige). I don’t think sa T win, would your mother like 

HOOK. Stow this gab. (To johh) You boy, jrou look as if 
you had a little pluck in you. Didst never want to be a pirate, 
my hearty ? 

JOHN (dascsded by being singled out). When 1 was at school 
1 — ^what do you think, Michael i 

MICHAEL (stepping into prominence). What would you call 
me if I jmn^ ? 

HOOK. Blackbeard Joe. 

MICHAEL. John, what do you think ? 

JOHN. Stop, should we still be respectful subjects of King 
George i 

HOOK. You would have to surear ‘ Down with King 
George.’ 

JOHN (fondly). Then I refuse 1 

sacHABL. And I refuse. 

HOOK. That seals your doom. Bring up their mother. 
(wENDY it driven up firom the heid and thrown to Km. 
She sees at the first glance that the deck has not been scrubbed 
fim years.) 

So, my bmuty, you are to see your children walk the plank. 

WENDY (pnith Isolde calmness). Are they to die f 

HOOK. They are. Silence all, for a mother’s last words to 
her children. 
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WENDY. These are my last words. Dear boys, I feel that 
I have a message to you from your real mothers, and it is this, 
* We hope our sons will die like English gentlemen.’ 
hoj$ go on fire.) 

TOOTLES. I am going to do what my mother hopes. What 
are you to do, Twin ? 

FIRST TWIN. What my mother hopes. John, what are 

HOOK. Tie her up ! Get the plank ready. 

(wENDY is roped to the mast ; hut no one regards her ^ for all 
eyes are fixed upon the plank now protruding from the poop 
over the ship^s side, jf great change^ however^ occurs in the 
time HOOK takes to raise his claw and point to this deadly 
engine. No one is now looking at the plank : for the tick^ 
tick of the crocodile is heard, Tet it is not to bear on the 
crocodile that all eyes slew rounds it is that they may hear on 
HOOK. Otherwise prisoners and captors are equally inert ^ 
like actors tn some play who have found themselves * on* in 
a scene in which they are not personally concerned. Even 
the iron claw hangs inactive^ as if aware that the crocodile is 
not coning for it, Jffection for their captain, now cowering 
from view, is not what has given hook Ins dominance over 
the crew, but as the menacing sound draws nearer they close 
their eyes respectfully. 

There is no crocodile. It is peter, who has been circling 
the pirate ship, ticking as he flies far more superbly than any 
clock. He drops into the water and climbs aboard, warning 
the captives with upraised finger {but still ticking) not for the 
moment to give audible expression to their natural admira^ 
tion. Only one pirate sees Hm, whibbles of the eye patch, 
who comes up from below, john claps a handonwHimues's 
mouth to stifle the groan ; four boys hold him to prevent the 
thud ; PETER delivers the blow, and the carrion is thrown 
overboard. * One I ’ says slightly, beginning to count. 

STARKEY is the first pirate to open Us eyes. The ship 
teems to him to be precisely as when he closed them. He 
cannot interpret the sparkle that has come into the faces of the 
captives, who are cleverly pretending to be as afraid as ever. 
He little knows that the door of the dark cabin has just 
closed on one more boy. Indeed it is for hook alone he 
looks, and he is a little surprised to see him.) 
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STARKEY {hoarsely). It is gone. Captain ! There is not a 
sound. 

(JThe tenement that is hook heaves tumultuously and he is 
himself again,) 

HOOK {now convinced that some fair spirit watches over him). 
Then here is to Johnny Plank — 

Avast, belay, the English brig 
We took and quickly sank, 

And for a warning to the crew 
We made them walk the plank I 

{As he sings he capers detestably along an imaginary plank 
and Us copy-cats do likewise^ joining in the chorus.) 

Yo ho, yo ho, the frisky cat. 

You walks along it so, 

Till it goes down and you goes down 
To tooral looral lo I 

{The brave children try to stem this monstrous torrent by 
breaking into the National Anthem,) 

STARKEY {paling), I don^t like it, messmates ! 

HOOK. Stow that, Starkey. Do you boys want a touch of 
the cat before you walk the plank i {He is more pitiless than 
ever now that he believes he has a charmed life.) Fetch the cat. 
Jukes ; it is in the cabin. 

JUKES. Ay, ay, sir, (7/ is one of his commonest remarks^ and 
it is only recorded now because he never makes another. The 
stage Erection ‘ Exit jukes ’ has in this case a special significance. 
But only the children know that some one is awaiting this unfortun^ 
ate in the cabin, and hook tramples them down as he resumes Us 
ditty ;) 

Yo ho, yo ho, the scratching cat 
Its tails are nine you know, 

And when they Ve writ upon your back. 

You Ve fit to — — 

{The last words will ever remain a matter of conjecture, for 
from the dark cabin comes a curdling screech wUch wails 
through the sUp and dies away. It is followed by a sound, 
almost more eerie in the circumstances^ that can only be 
likened to the crowing of a cock.) 
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HOOK. What was that ? 

SLIGHTLY (solemnly). Two ! 

(CBCCO swings into the cabin, and in a moment retttrns,livid.) 

HOOK (yoitk an effort). What is the matter with Bill Jukes, 
you dog \ 

CBCCO. The matter with him is he is dead— stabbed. 

PIRATES. Bill Jukes dead 1 

CBCCO. The cabin b as black as a pit, but there is something 
terrible in there : the thing you heard a-crowing. 

HOOK (slowfy), Cecco, go back and fetch me out that 
doodle-doo. 

CBCOO (unstrung). No, Captain, no, (He supplicates on his 
knees, but his master advances on him implacably.) 

HOOK (in Ids most syrupy voice). Did you say you would go, 
Cecco ? 

(cecco ^es. Jll listen. There is one screech, one crow.) 

SLIGHTLY (as if he were a bell tolling). Three ! 

hook. ’Sdeath and oddsfish, who b to bring me out that 
doodle-doo ? 

(No one steps forward.) 

STARKEY (fnjumaously). Wait till Cecco comes out 
(TAr mack looks of some others encourage him.) 

hook, I think I heard you volunteer, Starkey. 

STARKEY (emphatically). No, by thunder ! 

HOOK (in that syrupy voice which ndght be more engaging when 
accompamed by Ids flute). My hook thinks you did. I wonder 
if it would not be advisable, Starkey, to humour the hook i 

STARKEY. I '11 swing before I go in there. 

hook (gleandng). Is it mutiny ? Starkey is ringleader. 
Shake han^ Starkey. 

(sTARKBY recmls from the claw. It follows him till he 
leaps overboard.) 

Did any other gentleman say mutiny ? 

indicate that they did not even know the late 

STARKEY.) 

SLIGHTLY. Four I 

HOOK. I will bring out that doodle-doo myself. 

(flie reuses a blunderbuss but casts it from him with a menace 
inggeshar* which means that he has more fedth in the claw. 
fFith a lighted lanterss ht Ids hand he enters the cabin. Not 
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a sound ts to be keen’d now on the skip, unless it he sliohtly 
wetting Us lips to sOj * Five* hook staggers out.) 

HOOK (unsteaiSfy). Something blew out the light. 

MULLINS (with dark sneamng). Some — thing I 
NOODLBii. What of Cecco i 
HOOK. He is as dead as Jukes. 

(Th^ are sseperstitiosu like all sailors, and muluns has 
planted a eU^e conception in thur nmsds.) 
cooKSON. They do say as the surest sign a ship *s accurst is 
when there is one aboard more than can be accounted for. 

NOODLER. I *ve heard he alius boards the pirate craft at last. 
(WFith dreadful sigmficance) Has he a tail, Captain ? 

MULLINS. They say that when he comes it is in the likeness 
of the wickedest man aboard. 

COOKSON (cUncUng it). Has he a hook. Captain f 

(Knives and pistols come to hand, and there is a general cry 
‘ The ship is doomed ! * But it is not Us dogs that can 
frighten jas hook. Hearing sometUng Uke a cheer from 
the boys he wheels round, and Us face brings them to their 
kneesj) 

HOOK. So you like it, do you ! By Caius and Balbus, 
bullies, here is a notion : open the cabin door and drive them in. 
Let them fight the doodle-doo for their lives. If they kill him 
we are so much the better } if he kills them we are none the 
worse. 

(TUs snasterly stroke restores their confidence ; and the boysy 
affecting fear, are driven into the cabin. Desperadoes 
though the pirates are, some of them have been boys them- 
selves, and all turn their backs to the cabin and Gsten, with 
arms outstretched to it as if to ward off the Unrers that art 
being enacted there. 

Relieved by Peter of their manacles, and armed with such 
weapons as they can lay their hands on, the boys steal out 
softly as snowflakes, and under their capttdn*s hsuhed order 
find Uding-places on the poop. He releases windy ; and 
new it would be easy for them all to fy away, but it is to be 
HOOK or Um tUs time He signs to her to join the othersy 
and with awful gritmuss folding her cloak around Um, the 
hood over his head, he takes her place by the mast, and erows.) 
MULLINS. The doodle-doo has killed ^em all I 
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SEVERAL. The ship *s bewitched. 

\^hey art snapping at hook again.) 

HOOK. I Ve thought it out, lads ; there is a Jonah aboard. 

SEVERAL (advancing upon him). Ay, a man with a hook. 

(If he were to withdraw one step their knives would be in 
himy but he does not flinch.) 

HOOK (temporising). No, lads, no, it is the girl. Never was 
luck on a pirate ship wi’ a woman aboard. We ’ll right the ship 
when she has gone. 

MULLINS (lowering his cutlass). It ’s worth trying. 

HOOK. Throw the girl overboard. 

MULLINS (jeering). There is none can save you now, missy 

PETER. There is one. 

MULLINS. Who is that ? 

PETER (casting off the cloak). Peter Pan, the avenger ! 

(He continues standing there to let the effect sink in.) 

HOOK (throwing out a suggestion). Cleave him to the brisket. 
(But he has a sinking that this boy has no brisket.) 

NOODLER. The ship ’s accurst ! 

PETER. Down, boys, and at them ! 

(The boys leap from their concealment and the clash of arms 
resounds through the vessel. Man to man the pirates are 
the stronger^ but they are unnerved by the suddenness of the 
onslaught and they scatter ^ thus enabling their opponents to 
hunt in couples and choose their quarry. Some are hurled 
into the lagoon ; others are dragged from dark recesses. 
There is no boy whose weapon is not reeling save slightly, 
who runs about with a lantern^ countings ever counting.) 

WENDY (meeting Michael in a moments lull). Oh, Michael, 
stay with me, protect me ! 

MICHAEL (reeling). Wendy, I Ve killed a pirate I 

WENDY. It *8 awful, awful 

MICHAEL. No, it isn’t, I like it, I like it 

(He casts himself into the group of boys who-are encircling 
HOOK. Jgain and again they close upon him and again 
and again he hews a clear space.) 

HOOK. Back, back, you mice. It ’$ Hook \ do you like 
him i (He lifts up Michael with his claw and uses Hm as a 
huetier. A terrible voice breaks in.) 

PETER. Put up your swords, boys. This man is mine. 
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(hook shaku Michael off his claw as if he were a drop of 
water ^ and these two antagonists face each other for their 
final bout. They measure swcrds at arms* lengthy make a 
sweeping motion with them, and bringing the points to the 
deck rest their hands upon the hilts.) 

HOOK {with curling lip). So, Pan, this is all your doing ! 

PETER. Ay, Jas Hook, it is all my doing. 

HOOK. Proud and insolent youth, prepare to meet thy doom. 

PETER. Dark and sinister man, have at thee. 

{Some say that he had to ask tootles whether the word 
was sinister or canister. 

hook or PETER tins time ! They fall to without another 
word. PETER is a rare swordsman, and parries with 
dazzling rapidity, sometimes before the other can make hie 
stroke, hook, if not qtdte so nimble in wrist play, has the 
advantage of a yard or two in reach, but though they close 
he cannot give the quietus with his claw, which seems to find 
nothing to tear at. He does not, especially in the most 
heated moments, quite see peter, who to his eyes, now 
blurred or opened clearly for the first time, is less like a boy 
than a mote of dust dancing in the sun. By some impalpable 
stroke hook’s sword is whipped from his grasp, and when 
he stoops to raise it a little foot is on its blade. There is no 
deep gash on hook, but he is suffering torment as from in-- 
numerable jags.) 

BOYS (exulting). Now, Peter, now ! 

(peter raises the sword by its blade, and with an inclination 
of the head that is perhaps slightly overdone, presents the 
hilt to his enemy.) 

HOOK. ’Tis some fiend fighting me ! Pan, who and what 
art thou ? 

{The children listen eagerly for the answer^ none quite so 
eagerly as wendy.) 

peter (at a venture). 1 ’m youth, I ’m joy, I ’m a little bird 
that has broken out of the egg. 

HOOK. To ’t again ! 

(He has now a damp feeling that this boy is the weapon 
which is to strike him from the lists of man ; but the grandeur 
of Ks mind still holds and, true to the traditions of his fiagy 
he fights on like a human flail, peter flutters round and 
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through and over these gyrations os if the wind of them blew 
him out of the danger zane^ and again and again he darts 
in and jags,) 

HOOK {stung to madness). I ’ll fire the powder magazine. 
{fie disappears they know not where.) 

CHiLOREN. Peter, save us ! 

(peter, alas^ goes the wrong wey and hook returns.) 

HOOK (sitting on the hold with gloomy satisfaction). In two 
minutes the ship will be blown to pieces. 

(They cast themselves before him in entreaty.^ 

CHILDREN. Mercy, mercy ! 

HOOK. Back, you pewling spawn. I ’ll show you now the 
road to dust^ death. A holocaust of children, there is some- 
thing grand in the idea ! 

(peter appears with a smoking bomb in his hand and tosses 
it overboard, hook has not really had much hope^ and he 
rushes at his other persecutors with his head down like some 
exasperated bull in the ring ; but with bantering cries they 
easily elude him by flying among the rigging. 

Where is peter ? The incredible boy has apparently 
forgotten the recent doings ^ and is sitting on a barrel playing 
upon his pipes. This may surprise others but does not sur^ 
prise hook. Lifting a blunderbuss he strikes forlornly not 
at the boy but at the barrel^ which is hurled across the deck, 
PETER remains sitting in the air still playing upon his pipes. 
At this sight the great heart of hook breaks. That not 
wholly unheroic figure climbs the bulwarks murmuring 
* Floreat Etona,’ and prostrates himself into the water ^ 
where the crocodile is watting for him open-mouthed, hook 
knows the purpose of tins yawning cavity^ but after what he 
has gone through he enters it like one greeting a friend. 

The curtain rises to show peter a very Napoleon on hts 
sKp, It must not rise again lest we see him on the poop in 
hook’s hat and cigars^ and with a small irm^law.) 
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Scene 2 

THE NURSERY AND THE TREE-TOPS 

The old nursery appears again with everything just as it was at 
the beginning of the play^ except that the kennel has gone and 
that the window is standing open. So Peter was wrong about 
mothers } indeed there is no subject on which he is so likely 
to be wrong. 

Mrs. Darling is asleep on a chair near the window, her eyes 
tired with searching the heavens. Nana is stretched out listless 
on the floor. She is the cynical one, and though custom has 
made her hang the children's night things on the fire-guard for 
an airing, she surveys them not hopefully but with some self- 
contempt. 

MRS. DARLING (starting up as if we had whispered to her that 
her brats are coming back). Wendy, John, Michael ! (nana 
lifts a sympathetic paw to the poor soul*s lap.) I see you have put 
their night things out ag^in, Nana ! It touches my heart to 
watch you do that night after night But they will never come 
back 

(In trouble the difference of station can be completely ignored^ 
and it is not strange to see these two using the same hand-- 
kerchief Enter liza, who in the gentleness with winch 
the house has been run of late is perhaps a little more master- 
ful than of yore.) 

LIZA (feeling herself degraded by the announcement). Nanais 
dinner is serv^. 

(nana, who quite understands what are liza^s feelings, 
departs for the dining-room with our exasperating leisure- 
liness, instead of running, as we would all do if we followed 
our instincts.) 

LIZA. To think I have a master as have changed places 
with his dog ! 

MRS. DARLING (gently). Out of remorse, Liza. 

UZA (surely exaggerating). I am a married woman myself. 
I don’t think it ’s respectable to go to his office in a kennel, with 
the street boys running alongside cheering. (Even this does not 
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rouse her msirest, which may have been the honourable intentim.) 
There, that is the cab fetching him back ! [Amid interested 
cheers from the street the kennel is conveyed to its old place by a 
cabby and friend, and mr. darling scrambles out of it in Us office 
clothes.) 

MR. DARLING (giving her Us hat loftily). If you will be so 
good, Liza. (The cheering is resumed.) It is very gratifying I 

LIZA (contesuptssous). Lot of little boys. 

MR. DARUNQ (ttttVA the new sweetness of one who has sworn 
never to lose Us temper again). There were several adults to-day. 
(She goes off scornfully xoith the hat and the two men, but he 
has not a word of reproach for her. It ought to melt us 
when we see hew humbly grateful he is for a Uss from Us 
wife, so much more than he feels he deserves. One may tUnk 
he is wrong to exchange into the kennel, but sorrow has taught 
Um that he is the kind of man who whatever he does contritely 
he mstst do to excess ; otherwise he soon abandons doing st.) 

MRS. DARLING (who has htoum this for qmte a long time). 
What sort of a day have you had, George ? 

(He is sitting on the floor by the kennel.) 

MR. DARUNG. There were never less than a hundred run- 
ning round the cab cheering, and when we passed the Stock 
Ex^nge the members came out and waved. 

(JHe is exultant but uncertmn of Umself, and with a word 
she could £spirit Um utterly.) 

MRS. DARUNG (brovefy). I am so proud, George. 

MR. DARUNG (cosmnendation from the dearest quarter ever 
going to Us head). I have been put on a picture postcard, dear. 

MRS. DARLING (nobly). Never 1 

MR. DARLING (thoughtlessly). Ah, Mary, we should not be 
such celebrities if the children hadn’t flown away. 

MRS. DARUNG (startled). George, you are sure you are not 
enjoying it ? 

MR. DARUNG (onsetosufy). Enjoying it 1 See- my punish- 
ment : living in a kennel 

MRS. DARUNG. Forgjve me, dear one. 

MR. DARLING. It is I who need forgiveness, always I, never 
you. «And now I fed drowsy. (He retires into the ketmel.) 
Won’t you play me to sleep on the nursery piano i And shut 
that window. Maty dearest } 1 fed a drau^t. 
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MRS. DARLZNO. Oh, Gcorge, never ask me to do that The 
window must alwa}^ be left open for them, alwa]^, always. 

{She goes into the day nursery^ from which we presently hear 
her flaying the sad song of Margarets She little knows that 
her last remark has been overheard by a boy crouching at the 
window. He steals into the room accompanied by a ball of 
light.) 

PETER. Tink, where are you i Quick, close the window. 
{It closes.) Barit {The bar slams down.) Now when Wendy 
comes she will think her mother has barr^ her out, and she will 
have to come back to me ! (tinker bell sulks.) Now, Tink, 
you and I must go out by the door. {Doors^ however^ are con^ 
fusing things to those who are used to windows ^ and he is puzaJed 
when he finds that this one does not open on to the firmament. He 
tries the other ^ and sees the piano player.) It is Wendy’s mother ! 
(tink pops on to his shoulder and they peep together.) She is a 
pretty lady, but not so pretty as my mother. {fThis is a pure 
guess.) She is making the box say ‘ Come home, Wendy.’ 
Y ou will never see Wendy again, lady, for the window is barred ! 
{He flutters about the room joyously like a lird^ but has to return to 
that door.) She has laid her head down on the box. There are 
two wet things sitting on her ^es. As soon as they go away 
another two come and sit on her eyes. {She is heard moaning 
‘ Wendy ^ Wendy ^ Wendy?) She wants me to unbar the window. 
I won’t ! She is awfully fond of Wendy. I am fond of her 
too. We can’t both have her, lady ! {A funny feeling comes 
over him.) Come on, Tink j we don’t want any silly mothers. 
{He opens the xvindow and they fly out. 

It is thus that the truants find entrance easy when they 
alight on the sill, joh n to his credit having the tired Michael 
on his shoulders. They have nothing else to their credit ; 
no compunction for what they have done, not the tiniest featr 
that any just person may be awaiting them with a stick. 
The youngest is in a daze, but the two others are shining 
virtuously like holy people who are about to give two other 
people a treat.) 

MICHAEL {looking about him). 1 think 1 have been here 
before. 

JOHN. It ’$ your home, you stupid. 

WENDY. There is your old bed, Michael. 
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MiCHABL. 1 luul nearl 7 forgotten. 

JOHN. I say, the kennel 1 

WBNDY. Perhaps Nana is in it 

JOHN {j^ttring). There is a man asleep in it 

WBNsr {remembering him by the bald patch). It ’s fother ! 

JOHN. So it is 1 

sncHABL. Let me see fother. {Disappointed) He is not as 
big as the pirate 1 killed. 

JOHN {perplexed). Wendy, surdy fother didn’t use to sleep 
in the kennel ? 

WBNDY {with msgnnngs). Perhaps we don’t remember the 
<dd life as well as we thought we did. 

JOHN {dulled). It is very careless of mother not to be here 
when we come back. 

{The piano is heard again.) 

WBNDY. H’sh 1 {She goes to the doer and peeps.) That is 
her plajring 1 {They all have a peep.) 

MiCHABt. < 1^0 is that lady } 

JOHN. H’sh ! It ’s mother. 

MiCHABt. Then are you not really our mother, Wendy ? 

WBNDY {with conviction). Oh dear, it is quite time to be lack I 

JOHN. Lpt us creep in and put our hands over her eyes. 

WBNDY {snore considerate). No, let us break it to her gently. 
{She sHps between tlu sheets of her bed ; and the others, 
seeing the idea at once, get into their beds. Then when the 

snusic stops they cover their heads. There are new three 
dis^ict bumps in the beds. mbs. darunc sees the bumps 
as soon as she comes in, but she does ssot beUeve she sees 
them.) 

BIBS. DARUNO. I See them in their beds so often in my 
dreams that I seem still to see them when I am awake 1 I ’ll 
. B0t look again. {She sits down and turns awey her face from the 
bumps, thosyft of course they are stUl reflected in her mind.) So 
<dten their nlver voices odl me, my little children whom I ’ll 
see no more. 

{Silver vnces is a good one, especially abotU john ; but 
the heads pop up.) 

WBNDY {per^s rather silvery). Mather I 

MRS. DARLING {vnthout snoviug). That is Wendy. 

JOHN {fuste gruff). Mother 1 
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MBS. OARLiNO. Nomt it » John. 

MICHAEL (no bitter than a e^ak). Mother ! 

MRS. DARLING. Now MichaeL And when they call I 
stretch out my arms to them, but they never come, they never 
come 1 

(TUs time, however, they tome, and there is joy once mere 
in the Darling household. The little bey who is erotulung 
at the window sees the joke of the humps in the beds, bsa 
eennet understand what all the rest of the fats it about. 

T he scene changes from the innde of the house to the outside, 
and we see mr. darling romping in at the deer, with the 
lost beys hanpng gaily to Us coat-tails. So we may conclude 
that WENDY has told them to wait outside until she explains 
the situation to her mother, who has tiien sent mr. darling 
down to tell them that they are adopted. Of course they 
could have flown in by the window like a covey of birds, but 
they think it better fun to enter by a door. There is a 
moments trouble about slightly, who somehow gets shut 
out. Fortufutely uza fnds Um.) 

LIZA. What is the matter, boy ? 

SLIGHTLY. They hav; all got a mother excepjt me. 

UZA (starting back). Is your name Slightly i 

SUGHTLY. Yes’m. 

UZA. Then I am your mother. 

SLIGHTLY. How do you know P 

LIZA (the good-natured creature). I feel it in my bones. 
(They go into the hotue and there is none hopper stow than 
SLIGHTLY, unless it be nana as she passes vith the import- 
ance of a nurse who will never have another day off. 
WENDY looks out at the nsersery window and sees a friessd 
below, who is hovering in the air knocking off tall hats with 
Us feet. The wearers dordt see Um. They are too old. 
Tou can’t see peter if you are old. They tUssk he is a 
draupfst at the comer.) 

WENDY. Peter 1 

PETER (looking up casually). Hullo, Wendy. 

(She filet davm to Um, to the horror her mother, who 
rushes to the wmiaw.) 

WENDY (ynaUng a last attenept). You don’t fisd you woidd 
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like to say anything to my parents^ Peter, about a very sweet 
subject i 

PBTBR. No, Wendy. 

WBN0Y. About me, Peter ? 

PBTEiu No. (He gets out Us pipes, toUch she knows is a 
very had sign. She appeals with her arms to mbs. darling, who 
is prebaUy tUnUng that these cUldren wtll all need to be tied to 
their beds at mght.) 

MRS. DARLING (Jrom the window). Peter, where are you i 
Let me adopt you too. 

(She is the loveliest age for a woman, hut too old to set petbr 
dearly.) 

PETBR. Would you send me to school ? 

MRS. DARLING (obtipngly). Yes. 

PETER. And then to an office ? 

MRS. DARUNG. I SUppOSe SO. 

PETER. Soon I should be a man ? 

MRS. DARLING. Very soon. 

PETER (fasdonate^). I don’t want to go to school and learn 
solemn things. No one is going to catch me, lady, and make 
me a man. .1 want always to be a little boy and to have fiin. 
(So perhaps he thinks, but it is only Us greatest pretend.) 

MRS. DARLING (sUvering every time wendy pssrsuts Um in 
the air). Where are you to live, Peter ? 

PETER. In the house we built for Wendy. The foiries are 
to put it high up among the tree-tops where they sleep at night. 

WENDY lyapturously). To think of it ! 

MRS. DARLING. I thought all the foiries were dead. 

WENDY (alsnost reprovingly). No indeed ! Their mothers 
dr<^ the babies into the Never birds’ nests, all mixed up with 
the eggs, and the mauve foiries are boys and the white ones are 
^rls, and there are some colours who don’t know what they are. 
The row the children and the birds make at bath dme is posi* 
tivdy deafening. — 

PETER. I ffirow things at them. 

WENDY. You will be rather lonely in die evenings, Peter. 

PETER. I shall have Tink. 

*• > WENDY (Jlying up to the window). Mother, ma^ I go ? 

MRS. DARLING (gripping her for ever). Certainly not. I 
have got you home again, and I mean to keq> you. 
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WENDY. But he dees so need a mother. 

MRS. DARUNG. So do you, my love. 

PETER. Oh) all right 

MRS. DARLING {magHotumeutfy). But, Peter, I shall let her 
go to you once a year for a week to do your spring cleaning. 

(wENDY revels in this, hut peter, who has no netien what 
a spring sleamng is, waves a rather careless thanks.) 

MRS. DARLING. Say good-night, Wendy. 

WENDY. I couldn’t go down just for a minute f 

MRS. DARUNG. Na 

WENDY. Good-night, Peter ! 

PETER. Good-night, Wendy 1 

WENDY. Peter, you won’t forget me, will you, before spring- 
cleaning time comes i 

{There is no answer, for he is already searing high. For a 
mesnent after he is gone we still hear the pipes. MRS. 
DARUNG closes ond bars the window.) 

We are dreaming now of ihe Never Landj^a year later. It is 
bed-time on the island, and the blind goes up to the whispers of 
the lovely Never music The blue haze that nukes the wood 
below magical by day comes up to the tree-tops to sleq>, and 
through it we see numberless nests all lit up, foiries and birds 
quarrelling for possession, others flying around just for the fon 
of the thing and perhaps making bets about where the little house 
will appear to-night. It always comes and snuggles on some 
tree-top, but you can never be sure which ; here it is ag^n, you 
see John’s hat first as up comes the house so softly that it knocks 
tome gossips off their perch. When it has settled ounfortably 
it lights up, and out come Peter and Wendy. 

Wendy looks a little older, but Peter is just the same She e 
cloaked for a journey, and a sad confession must be made about 
her ; she flies so badly now that she has to use a broomstick. 

WENDY {yohe knows better this time than to be demonstrative at 
partings). Well, good-bye, Peter } and remember not to bite 
your luils. 

PETER. Good-bye, Wendy. 

WENDY I ’ll t^ mother all about the spring cleaning and 
the house. 
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rBi'BR (wAo smeHmes forgets that she has been here before). 
You do like the house ? 

WBNDY. Of course it is small But most people of our 
»ze wouldn’t have a house at all (She shosJd sut have tsttn- 
Hmed size, for he has already expressed SspUassare at her growth. 
Aiuiher thing, one he has scarcely noticed, though it disturbs her, 
is that she does not see him qsute so dearly now as she used to do.) 
When you come for me next year, Peter — ^you will come, won’t 
you ? 

PBTBR. Ye^. (Gloating) To hear stories about me 1 

WBNDY. It is so queer ^t the stories you like best should 
be the ones about yourself. 

?Bm (toudy). Well, then ? 

WBNDY. Fancy your forgetting the lost boys, and even 
Captain Hook 1 

PBTBR. Wdl, then ? 

WENDY. I haven’t seen Tink this time. 

PBTBR. Who ? 

WBNDY. Oh dear i I suppose it is because you have so 
many adventures. 

PETER (reffeved). *Cour8e it is. 

WBNDY. If another little girl — if one younger than I 
am->— - (She ean*tgoan.) Oh, Peter, how I wish I could take 
you up and squdge you 1 (He draws back.) Yes, I know. 
(Sh gets astride her broomstick.) Home I (It carries her from 
turn ever the tree-tops. 

In a sort of way he understands what she means by ' Tes, 
/ know* hst in most sorts of ways he doesn't. It has some- 
thing to do with the riddle of Us being. If he could get the 
hang of the dung Us cry might become * To live wosdd be an 
avofvily big adventure I* but he can never qsdte get the 
hang of it, and sonooruis as gey as he. With rapturous 
face M prodtues Us pipes, and the Never birds and the 
fairies gather closer, till the reef of the tittle house is so tUck 
with Us adnurers that seme of them fall down the tUssmey, 
He plays on and on till we wake up. ) 
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PANTALOON 


Thb scene makes believe to be the private home of PantaJoon 
and Columbine, though whether they ever did have a private 
home is uncertain. 

In the English version (and with that al<me are we concemit^ 
ourselves) these two were figures in the harlequinade, which in 
Victorian days gave a finish to pantomime as vital as a tail to a 
dog. Now tfiey are vanished from the boards ; or at best they 
wander through the canvas streets, in everybody’s way, at heart 
afraid of their own policeman, really dead, and waiting, like die 
futhful old horse, for some one to push them over. Here at die 
theatre is perhaps a scrap of Columbine’s skirt, tom off as she 
squeezed through the wings for the last dme, or even placed 
there intentiondly by her as a souvenir ; Columbine to her 
public, a kiss hanging on a nail. 

They are very illusive. One has to toss to find out what was 
their reladon to each other : whether Pantaloon, for instance, 
was Columbine’s fiither. He was an old, old urchin of the 
streets over whom some fury wand had been waved, rather care- 
lessly, and this makes him a child of art ; now we must all be 
nice to children of art, and the nicest thing we can do for 
Pantaloon is to bring Ae peimy down heads and g^ve him a 
delightful daughter. So Columbine was Pantaloon’s daughter. 

It would be cruel to her to make her his wife, because then 
she could not have a love-afiiur. 

The mother is dead, to give the little home a touch of pathos 

We have now proved that Pantaloon and his daughter did 
have a home, and as soon as we know that, we know more. 
We know, for instance, that as half a crown seemed almost a 
competency to them, Aeir home must have been in a poor 
locality and conveniently small. We know also that the ritting* 
room and kitchen combined must have been on the ground floor. 
We know it, hmuse in the harlequinade they were always 
flying from the polioeman or bathing his helmet, and Pantaloon 
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would have taken ill with a chamber that was not easily Coin* 
manded by the policeman on hb beat. Even Columbine, we 
may be sure, rehned as she was and incapable of the pettiest 
larceny, liked the homely feeling of dodging the policeman’s eye 
as she sat at meab. Lastly, we know that directly opposite 
the little home was a sausage-shop, the pleasantest of all sights 
to Pantaloon, who, next to his daughter, loved a sausage. It b 
being almost too intimate to tell that Columbine hated sausages ; 
■he hated them as a literary hand’s daughter might hate manu- 
scripts. But like a loving child she never told her hate, and 
^lent great part of her time toasting sausages to a turn bdbre 
die fire, and eating her own one bravely when she must, but 
concealing it in the oddest places when she could. 

We should now be able to reconstitute Pantaloon’s parlour. 
It b agreeably stufiy, with two windows and a recess between 
them, from which one may peep both ways for the policeman. 
The furniture b in horse-hair, no rents showing, because careful 
Columbine has covered them with antimacassars. All the 
chairs (but not the sofa) are as sound of limb as they look except 
one, and Columbine, who is as light as an air balloon, can sit on 
thb one even with her feet off ^e floor. Though the time b 
summer there b a fire burning, so that Pantaloon need never eat 
hb sausages raw, which he might do inadvertency if Columbine 
did not take them gendy from his hand. There b a cosy round 
table with a waxcloth cover adhering to it like a sticking-plaster, 
and thb table b set for tea. Hbtrionic dignity b given to the 
room by a large wicker trunk in which Pantaloon’s treasures are 
padced when he traveb by rail, and on it b a printed inrimadon 
dot he b one of die brightest wits on earth. Columbine could 
be crushed, concerdna-like, into half of this trunk, and it may 
be that she sometimes travels thus to save her dcket Between 
die win<k>ws hangs a g^ass case, such as those at inns wherein 
Piscator preserves hb stufiied pil^ but thb one contains a poker. 
It b interesdng to note that Panddoon b sufficiency catholic in 
hb tastes to ^re a fiivourable eye for other arts than hb own. 
There are various paindngs on die walls, all of himself, with the 
eiraepdon of a small one of hb wifi^ These represent him not 
, in humorous act but for all dme, as, for instance, leaning on a 
brsdaet and reading a book, with one finger laid Ughdy against 
hbaose. 
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So &r our work of reconstitutioa has been easy^lmt we now 
oune to the teaser. In all these pictures save one (to be referred 
to in its proper place) Pantaloon is presented not on the stage 
but in private life, yet he is garbed and powdered as we know 
him in the harlequinade. If they are genuine portraits, riiere* 
fore, they tell us something profoundly odd about the home life 
of Pantsdoon $ nothing less than this, that as he was on the 
stage, so he was off it, clothes, powder, and all { he was not 
acting a part in the harlequinade, he was merely being himself. 
It was undoubtedly this strange discovery that set us writing a 
play about him. 

Of course, bitter controversy may come of this, for not every 
one will agree that we are right. It is well known among the 
tognosctnti that actors in general are not the same oS the stage as 
on ; that they dress for their parts, speak words written for 
them which they do not necessarily believe, and afterwards wash 
the whole thing off and then go to clubs and coolly cross their 
legs. I accept this to be so (though I think it a pity), but 
Pantaloon was never an actor in their sense { he would have 
scorned to speak words written for him by any whippersnapper ; 
what he said and did before the footlights were the result of 
nuture conviction and represented his philosophy of life. It is 
the more easy to believe this of him because we are so anxious 
to believe it of Columbine. Otherwise she could not wear her 
pretty skirts in our play, and that would be unbearable. 

If this noble and simple consistency was the mark of Pantaloon 
and Columbine (as we have now proved up to the hilt), it must 
have distinguiri)^ no less the other members of the harlequinade. 
There were two others, the Harlequin and the Clown. 

In fer-back days, when the world was so young that pieces 
of the original egg-shell still adhered to it, one boy was so 
desperately poor that he alone of children could not don fency 
dress on fiur-days. Presently the other childrai were sorry for 
this drab one, so each of them clipped a little bit off his own 
clothing and gave it to him. These were sewn together and 
made into a costume for him, by the jdly little tailors who in our 
days have quite gone out, and that is why Harlequin has come 
down to us in patchwork. He was a lovely boy with no brains 
at all (not that this matters), while the Clown was all brain. 

It has been our whim to nuke Pantaloon and Columbine our 
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chief figures, but we have had to go for them, as it were, to the 
kitchen ; the true head of the harlequinade was the Clown. 
You could not become a clown by taking thought, vou had to 
be born one. It was just a chance. If die Clown had wished 
to walk over the others they would have spread themselves on 
the ground so that he should be able to do it without incon- 
veniencing himself. Any money they had they got from him, 
and it was usually pennies. If they displeased him he caned 
them. He had too much power and it brutalised him, as we 
shall see, but in fairness it should be told that he owed his 
supremacy entirely to his funniness. The family worshipped 
funniness, and he was the funniest. 

It is not necessary for our play to reconstitute the homes of 
Harlequin and Clown, but it could be done. Harlequin, as a 
bachelor with no means but with a secret conviction that he was 
a gentleman, had a sitting-and-bed combined at the top of a 
house too near Jermyn Street for his purse. He nude up by not 
eating very much, which was good for his figure. He always 
carrM his wand, which had curious magical qualities — for in- 
stance, it could make him invisible 1 but in the street he seldom 
asked this of it, having indeed a friendly desire to be looked at. 
He had delightful manners and an honest heart. The Clown, 
who, of course, had appearances to keep up, knew the value of 
a good address, and undoubtedly lived in the Cromwell Road. 
He smoked cigars with bands round them, and his togs were 
cut in Savile Row. 

Clown and Pantaloon were a garrulous pair, but Columbine 
and Harlequin never spoke. I don't know whether they were 
what we c^ dumb. Perhaps if they had tried to talk with their 
tongues they could have done so, but they never thought of it. 
They were such exquisite dancers that they did all their talking 
with their leg^. There is nothing that may be said which they 
could not express with this leg or that. It is the loveliest of all 
buiguages, and as soft as the l£ll of snow. 

When the curtain rises we see Columbine alone in the little 
house, very happy and gay, for she has no notion that her tragic 
hour is about to strike. She is dressed precisely as we may have 
iem her on the stage. It is the pink skirt, the white one being 
usually kept for Sunday, which is also washing-day ; and we 
almost wi^ this had b^ Sunday, just to show Columbine in 
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white at the tub, washing the pink without letting a sin^e soap- 
sud pop on to the white. She is toasting bread rh)!thmically 
by the fire, and hides the toasting-fork as the policeman passes 
suspiciously outside. Presently she is in a whirl of emotion 
because she has heard Harlequin*s knock. She rushes to the 
window and hides (they were always hiding), she blows kisses, 
and in her excitement she is everywhere and nowhere at once, 
like a kitten that leaps at nothing and stops half-way. She has 
the short quick steps of a bird on a lawn. Long before we 
have time to describe her movements she has bobbed out of 
sight beneath the table to await Harlequin funnily, for we must 
never forget that they are a funny family. With a whirl of his 
wand that is itself a dance, Harlequin makes the door fly open. 
He enters, says the stage direction, but what it means is that 
somehow he is now in the room. He probably knows that 
Columbine is beneath the table, as she hides so often and there 
are so few places in the room to hide in, but he searches for her 
elsewhere, even in a jug, to her extreme mirth, for of course 
she is peeping at him. He taps the wicker basket with his 
wand and the lid flies open. Still no Columbine 1 He sits 
dejectedly on a chair by the table, with one foot toward the spot 
where we last saw her head. This is irresistible. She kisses 
the foot. She is out from beneath the table now, and he is 
pursuing her round the room. They are as wayvirard as leaves 
in a gale. The cunning fellow pretends he does not want her, 
and now it is she who is pursuing him. There is something 
entrancing in his hand. It is a ring. It is the engagement- 
ring at last ! She fldters, she blushes, but she snatches at the 
ring. He tantalises her, holding it beyond her reach, but soon 
she has pulled down his hand and the ring is on her finger. 
They are dancing ecstatically when Pantaloon comes in and 
has to drop his stick because she leaps into his arms. If she 
were not so flurried she would see that the aged man has brought 
excitement with him also* 

PANTALOON. Ah, Fairy ! Fond of her dad, is she ? 
Sweetest little daughter ever an old ’un had. {Hi sas harlb- 
QUIN and is genial to him, wHU harlequin pireuettis a Houh 
d* ye^do.) You here, Boy $ welcome. Boy. {Hi is about to 
rmovi his hat in thi ordinary sjoay, but harlequin, to savi his 
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pr^sfttHvi father-^in-^law any littU troubk, ivavn his wand and 
ihi hat goes to rest on a door-peg. The little service so humbly 
tendered pleases pantaloon, and he surveys harlequin with 
Undly condescension,) Thank you. Boy. Y ou are a good fellow, 
Boy, and an artist too, in your limited way, not here {tapping 
his head)^ not in a brainy way, but lower down {thoughtfully^ 
and including columbine in his downward survey). That ’s 
where your personality lies — Slower down. {At the noble word 
personality columbine thankfully crosses herself ^ and then indicates 
that tea is ready,) Tea, Fairy ? I have such glorious news $ 
but I will have a dish of tea first. You will join us. Boy ? 
Sit down. {They sit down to tea^ the lovers exchanpng shy^ 
happy glances^ but soon pantaloon rises petulantly,) Fairy, 
there are no sausages I Tea without a sausage. I am bitterly 
disappointed. And on a day, too, when I have great news. 
It ’s almost more than I can bear. No sausages ! {He is old 
and is near weepings but columbine indicates with her person- 
ality that if he does not forgive her she must droop and die, and 
soon again he is a magnanimous father,) Yes, yes, my pet, I 
forgive you. You can^t abide sausages ; nor can you, Boy. 
{They hide their shamed heads,) It ^s not your fault. Some 
are born with the instinct for a sausage, and some have it not. 
{More brightly) Would you like me to be funny now, my dear, 
or shall we have tea first i {They prefer to have tea firsts and 
the courteous old man sits down with them,) But you do ^ink 
me funny, don’t you. Fairy ? Neither of you can look at me 
without laughing, can you ? Try, Boy ; try, Fairy. {They 
try^ but fail. He is moved,) Thank you both, thank you 
kindly. If the public only knew how anxiously we listen for 
the laugh they would be less grudging of it. {Hastily) Not that 
I have any cause of complaint. Every night 1 get the laugh 
from my generous patrons, the public, and always by legitimate 
means. When I think what a favourite I am I cannot keep 
my seat. {He rises proudly.) I am acknowledged by all in the 
know to be a funny old man. {He moves about exultantly^ looking 
at the portraits that are to hand him down to posterity.) That 
picture of is^ Boy, was painted to commemorate my being the 
second funniest man on earth. Of course Joey is the funniest, 
but I am the second funniest {fThey have scarcely listened; they 
havo been exchanpng delicious glances with face and foot. But at 
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nuntim ^ tht ctowM thty shudder a little, emd their hands seek 
each other for protection.) This portrait I had took — done — 
in honour of your birth, my love. I call it ‘ The Old ’Un on 
First Hearing that He is a Father.* {He chsukles long before 
another pctttre which represents him in the dress if ordinary 
people.) This is me in fancy dress i it is how I went to a 
fancy-dress ball. Your mother. Fairy, was with me, in a long 
skirt ! Very droll we must have looked, and very dr^l we felt. 
I call to mind we walked about in this way ( the way the public 
walks, you know. {In Us gaiety he imitates the walk of the 
puUic, and roguish columbinb imitates them also, hit she loses 
her balance.) Yes, try it. Don’t flutter so much. Ah, it 
won’t do, Fairy. Your natural way of walking ’s like a bird 
bobbing about on a lawn after worms. Your modier was the 
same, and when she got low in spirits I just blew her about 
the room till she was lively again. Blow Fairy about. Boy. 
(harlequin blows her dhnnely about the room, against the wall, 
OH to seats and off them, and for some sad happy moments panta- 
loon gazes at her, feeling that his wife is alive again. They think 
it is the auspicious time to tell him of their love, but bashfuhess 
falls upon them. He otdy sees that their faces shine.) Ah, she 
is happy, my Fairy, but 1 have news diat will make her happier 1 
{Curiously) Fury, you look as if you had something you wanted 
to tell me. Have you news too ? {TremUingfy she extends her 
hand and shows him the ring on it. For a moment he msmder-' 
stands.) A ring ! Did he give you fliat ? {She nods raptor^ 
oudy.) Oho, oho, this makes me so happy. I *11 be funnier 
than ever, if possible. {Jt this th^ dance gleefully, but his next 
words strike them cold.) But, the rogue ! He said he wanted 
me to q>eak to you about it first That was my news. Oh, 
the rogue 1 {They are scared, and sudden fear grips him.) 
There ’s nothing wrong, is there ? It was Joey gave you that 
rin^ wasn’t it. Fairy ? {She shakes her head, and the movement 
shakes tears from her eyes.) If it wasn’t Joey, who was it ? 
(harlequin steps forward^ You ! You are not fond of 
Boy, are you. Fairy ? {She is clinging to her lever new, and 
Rantaloon is a little dazed.) But, my girl, Joey wants you. 
A clown wants you. When a clown wants you, you are not 
suing to flii^ yourself away on a harlequin, are you i 
go on their hsees to him, and he it touched, but also frightmed.) 
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Don’t try to get round me ; now don’t Joey would be angry 
with me. He can be hard when he likes, Joey can. {In a 
whisper) Perhaps he would cane me ! You wouldn’t lilce to 
^ your dad caned, Fairy, (columbine’s head sinks te the floor 
in woe, and haklequin eagerly waves his wand.) Ah, Boy, 
you couldn’t defy him. He is our head. Y ou can do wonder- 
ful things with that wand, but you can’t fight Joey with it 
{Sadly enough the wand is lowered) Y ou see, children, it won’t 
dow You have no money. Boy, except the coppers Joey some- 
times gives you in an envelope of a F riday night, and we can’t 
marry without money {with an attempt at joviality)^ can’t 
marry without money, ^y. (harlequin with a rising chest 
produces nuney^ Seven shillings and tenpence 1 You have 
been saving up. Boy. Well done ! But it ’s not enough. 
(columbine darts to the snantelshelffor her money-box and rattles 
it triumphantly, pantaloon looks inside it.) A half-crown 
and two Hxpences ! It won’t do, children. I had a pound 
and a piano-case when I married, and yet I was pinched. {They 
sit on the floor with their fingers to their eyes, and with difficulty 
he restrains an impulse to sit beside them.) Poor souls ! poor 
true love ! {The thought of Joey’s power and greatness over- 
whelm him.) Think of Joey’s individuality. Fairy. He 
banks his money, my love. If you saw the boldness of Joey 
in the bank when he hands the slip across the counter and 
counts his money, my pet, instead of being thankful for whatever 
they ipve him. And then he puts out his tongue at them 1 The 
artist in him makes him put out his tongue at them. For he is a 
great ards^ Joey. He is a greater artist than I am. I know it 
and I admit it. He has a touch that is beyond me. {Imploringly) 
Did you say you would marry him, my love ? {She does not 
raise her head, and he continues with a new break in his voice.) 
It is not his caning me I am so afraid of, but — ^but I ’m oldish 
now. Fairy, even ^ an old ’un, and there is something I must 
^ jmu. I have tried to keep it from myself, but I know. It 
is this : I am afraid, my sweet, I am not so funny as I used to 
be. {She encircles his knees in Assent.) Yes, it ’s true, and 
Joqr knows it. On Monday I had to frU into the barrel three 
times before I got the lau^. Joey saw 1 If Joey were to 
d is mis s me I could never get another shop. I would be like a 
dog without a master. He has been my master so long. 1 
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have put by nearly enough to keep me, but oh. Fairy, the awful- 
ness of not being &mous any longer* Living on without 
seeing my kind friends in front. Tou think of my just being 
one of the public, of my being pointed at in the streets as the 
old ’un that was fired out of the company because he missed his 
laughs. And that what Joey will bring to pass if you don't 
marry him, my girl. {It is an appeal for mercy ^ and columbini 
is his loving daughter. Her face is wan^ hut she tries to smile. 
She hugs the ring to her breast^ and then gives it back to harlb- 
QUIN. They try to dance a last embrace^ but their legs are leaden. 
He kisses her cheeks and her foot and goes away broken-hearted. 
The brave girl puts her arm round her father^ s neck and hides her 
wet face. He could not look at it though it were exposed^ for he 
has more to tell.) I haven't told you the worst yet, my love. 
1 didn't dare tell you the worst till Boy had gone. Fairy, the 
marriage is to be to-day ! Joey has arranged it all. It 's his 
humour, and we dare not thwart him. He is coming here to 
take you to the wedding. {In a tremble she draws away from 
him.) I haven't been a bad fiither to you, have I, my girl i 
When we were waiting for you before you were born, your 
mother and I, we used to wonderwbat you would be like, and I — 
it was natural, for I was always an ambitious man — I hoped 
you would be a clown. But that wasn't to be, and when the 
doctor came to me — I was walking up and down this room in 
a tremble, for my darling was always delicate — when the doctor 
came to me and said, * I congratulate you, sir, on being the 
fiither of a fine little columbine,' I never utter^ one word of 
reproach to him or to you or to her. {There is a certain 
grandeur about the old man as he calls attention to the nobility of 
his conduct^ but it falls from him on the approach of the clown. 
W f hear Joey before we see him : he is singing a snatch of one of 
his triumphant ditties, less for his own pleasure perhaps than to 
warn the policeman to be on the alert. He has probably driven to 
the end of the street, and then walked. A tremor runs through 
COLUMBINE at sound of him, but pantaloon smiles, a foolish 
ecstatic smile. Joey has always been his hero.) Be ready to 
laugh, my girl. Joey will be angry if he doesn't get the laugh. 
(TAr CLOWN struts in, as confident of welcome as if Ar were 
the announcement of dinner. He wears his motley like m 
order. A silk hat and an eyeglass indicate his superior 
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staal ptriiioH. A sausage pratnssBng from a poeiet shtwt 
that he eon unbend at times. A snasterfid man when you 
slm*t afpiaud etmsgh, he is at present in upreariaus spirits, 
as if he had just leaked in a nurror. At first he affects net 
te see his host, te pantaloon’s great entertainment.) 
CLOWN. MiaW) tniaw i 

PANTALOON {bent with merriment). He is at his funniest, 
quite at his funniest. 

(clown ticks him hard but geod-natssredly, and pantaloon 
fedls te the ground.) 
clown. Miaw ! 

pantaloon {reverently). What an artist ! 

CLOWN {pretends te see columbine fer the first time in his life. 
In a masterpiece ef funniness he starts back, like one dascsded by a 
naked H^t). Oh, Jiminy Crinkles ! Oh, I say, what a 
beauty ! 

PANTALOON. There ’s nobody like him. 

CLOWN. It *9 Fairy. It *s my little Fairy. 

{Strange, hut all her admiration far this man has gene. 
He represents netting to her now but wealth and social 
rank. He ogles her, and she shrinks from him as if he were 
something nastseeus.) 

PANTALOON {wortingly). Fairy ! 

CLOWN {showing sharp teeth). Hey, what *s this, old *un ? 
Don’t she sidmire me ? 

PANTALOON. Not admire you, Joey ? That ’s a good ’un. 
Joey *8 at his best to-day. 

CLOWN. Ain’t she ready to come to her wedding ? 
PANTALOON. She ’s ready, Joey. 

CLOWN {producing a cane, and lowering). Have you told her 
what will Ittppen to ^ou if she ain’t ready i 

PANTALOON {backing). I ’ve told ho*, Joey. {StippStating) 
Get your hat. Fairy. 

CLOWN. Why ain’t she dandng wi’ joy and pnde ? 
PANTALOON. She is, Joey, she is. 

(ooLUMBlNB attempts to dance with j«y and pride, attd 
ike CLOWN hat been so long used te adulation that he it 
deceived.) 

CLOWM {amiable again). Parson’s waiting. Oh, what a 
lark I 
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PANTALOON {with a f tiling that lari is ntt perhaps the happiest 
ward for the oeeasim). Get your things, Fairy. 

CLOWN {riding on a chair). Give me something first, my 
lovey-dovey. I shuts my eyes and opens my mouth, and waits 
for what *smydoo. {She knows what he means^ and it is sacrilege 
to her. But her father*s arms are extended beseechingly. She 
gives the now abhorred countenance a Idssy and runs from the room. 
The CLOWN plays with the kiss as if it were a sausage^ a sight 
abhorrent to harlequin, who has stolen in by the window. Fain 
would he strikty but though he is wearing bis masky which is a sign 
that he is invisible y he fears to do so. As if conscious of the unseen 
presencey the clown’s brow darkens.) Joey, when I came in I 
saw Boy hanging around outside. 

PANTALOON {ill ot ease). Boy ? What can he be wanting ? 

CLOWN. I know what he is wanting, and I know what he 
will get. {He brandishes the cane threateningly. At the same 
moment the wedding bells begin to peal.) 

PANTALOON. Hark ! 

CLOWN {with grotesque accompaniment). My wedding bells. 
Fairy’s wedding bells. There they go again, here we are 
again, there they go again, here we are again, (columbine 
returns. She has tried to hide the tears on her cheeks behind a 
muslin veil. There is a melancholy bouquet in her hand. She 
passionately desires to be like the respectable public on her marriage 
day. HARLEQUIN raises Us mask for a moment that she may see 
Arm, and they look tong at each other y those iwoy who are never to 
have anything lovely to look at again. ‘ Won^t he save her yet t ’ 
says her facoy but * I am afraid ’ says his. Still the bells are 
jangling.) 

PANTALOON. My girl. 

CLOWN. Mine. {He kisses Arr, but it is the sausage look that 
is in hts eyes, pantaloon. Heeding for his girly raises his staff 
to strike Arm, but columbine will not have the sacrifice. She 
gives her arm to the clown.) To the wedding. To the wed- 
ding. Old ’un, lead on, and we will fellow thee 1 Oh, what 
a lark ! 

{They are going toward the dooTy but in this supreme 
ntoment love turns timid Boy into a man. He waves his 
mysterious wand over themy so that all three are suddenly 
bereft of movement. They are like frossen figwres. Hi 
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nmovts his mask and smiles at them with a terrible face. 
Fondly and leisurely he gathers columbine in Ids arms and 
earries her out by the window. The clown and panta- 
loon remain there ^ as if struck in the act of taking a step 
forward. The wedding bells are still pealing. 

The curtain falls for a moment only. It rises on the same 
room several years later. 

The same room ; as one may say of a suit of clothes ^ out 
of which the whilom tenant has long departed^ that they are 
the same man. A room cold to the touchy dilapidatedt frag* 
ments of the ceiling fallen and left where they fell^ wall-paper 
peeling damply^ portraits pantaloon taken down to sell^ 
unsaleable^ and never rehung. Once such a clean room that 
its ghost to-day might be columbine chasing a speck of dust^ 
it is now untended. Even the windows are grimy ^ which 
tells a tale of pantaloon’s final capitulation ; while any 
heart was left him we may be sure he kept the windows clean 
so that the policeman might spy upon him. Perhaps the police- 
man has gone from the street ^ bored ^ nothing doing there now. 

It is evening and winter time, and the ancient man is 
moving listlessly about his room, mechanically blowing life 
into Ids hands as if he had forgotten that there is no real 
reason why there should be life in them. The clothes 
COLUMBINE used to brush with such care are slovenly, the 
hair she so often smoothed with all her love is unkempt. He 
is smaller, a man who has shrunk into himself in shame, not 
so much shame that he is smeared for as that he is forgotten. 

He is sitting forlorn by the fire when the door opens to 
admit his first visitor for years. It is the clown, just 
sufficiently stouter to look more resplendent. The drum, so 
to say, is larger. He gloats over the bowed pantaloon 
like a spiteful bey.) 

clown {polnng pantaloon with his cane). Who can this 
miserable ancient man be ? 

(Fisited at last by some one who knows him, pantaloon 
rises in a surge of joy.) 

pantaloon. Y ou havecome back, Joey, after all these years ! 

CLOWN. Hands oiF. I came here, my good fellow, to 
inquire for a Mr« Josqph. 
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rAVTAioov {shuddering). Yesytfaat’sme } that *s all that *8 
left of me { Mr. Joseph I Me t^t used to ^ Joey. 

CLOWN. I think I knew you once, Mr. Joseph ? 

PANTALOON. Joey, you *re hard on me. It wasn’t my fiiult 
that Boy tricked us and ran off wi’ her. 

CLOWN. May I ask, Mr. Joseph, were you ever on the 
boards ? 

PANTALOON. This to me as was your right hand I 

CLOWN. I seem to call to mind something like you as used 
to play the swell. 

PANTALOON {fitTcely). It ’s a lie ! I was born a Pantaloon, 
and a Pantaloon I ’ll die. 

CLOWN. Yes, I heard you was dead, Mr. Joseph. Every- 
body knows it except yourself. {He gnaws a sasaage). 

PANTALOON {ffresdUy). Gie me a bite, Joey. 

CLOWN {relentless). I only bites with the profession. I 
never bites with the public. 

PANTALOON. What brought you here ? Just to rub it in ? 

CLOWN. Let ’s say I came to make inquiries after the happy 
psur. 

PANTALOON. It’s years and years, Joey, since they ran 
away, and I ’ve never seen them since. 

CLOWN. Heard of them ? 

PANTALOON. Yes, I ’ve heard. They ’re in distant parts. 

CLOWN. Answer their letters ? 

PANTALOON {darkening). No. 

CLOWN. They will be doing well, Mr. Joseph, without me i 

PANTALOON {boastfidly). At first they did ba^y, but when 
the managers heard Fairy was my daughter they said the 
daughter o’ such a fiunous old ’un was sure to draw by reason of 
her fiither’s name. And they print the name of her father in 
big letters. 

CLOWN {rapping it tut). It ’s you that lie now. I know 
about them. They go starving like vagabonds from town to 
town. 

PANTALOON. Ay, it ’s true. They write that they ’re 
starving. 

CLOWN. And they ’ve got a kid to add to their misery. All 
v^bonds, fitther, mother, and kid. 

PANTALOON. Rttb it in, Joey. 
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ccowN. You looks as if ]rou would soon be starving toe. 

PANTALOON (m/ loithoia diputy), I *m pinched. 

CLOWN. Well) wdl) I ’m a kindly soul) and what brought 
me here was to make you an offer. 

PANTALOON (g/istetting). A shop i 

CLOWN. For old times* sake. 

PANTALOON (with indecent eagerness). To be old ’un again i 

CLOWN. NO) you crock) but to carry a sandwich-board in 
the street wi’ my new cdd ’un*8 name on it. 

(pantaloon raises Us withered arm, hut he lets it fail.) 

PANTALOON. May you be forgiven for that) Joey. 

CLOWN. Miaw ! 

PANTALOON (wAs it near his end). Joey) there stands 
humbled before you an old artist. 

CLOWN. Never an artist ? 

PANTALOON {firmly). An artist — ^at present disengaged. 

CLOWN. Forgotten— clean forgotten. 

PANTALOON (howing Us head). YeS) that ’s it — forgotten. 
Once fomous — ^now forgotteiL Joey) they don’t know me even 
at the sausage-shop. I am just one of the public. My worst 
time is when we should be going on the stagC) and I think I hear 
the gallery boys calling for the old *un— * BravO) old ’un ! ’ 
Then I sort of break up. I sleep bad o’ nights. I think sleep 
would come to me if I could rub my back on the scenery again. 
(He shudders.) But the dajrs are longer than the ni^ts. I 
alius see how I am to get through to-day) but I stt thinlang and 
thinking how I am to get through to-morrow. 

CLOWN. Poor old crock ! Well) so long. 

PANTALOON (offering Urn the poker), Joey) gie me one rub 
before you go — ^for old times’ sake. 

CLOWN. You ’ll never be rubbed by a clown again) Mr. 
Joseph. 

PANTALOON. Call me Joey once — say ' Good-bye) old ’un ’ 
—for old times’ sake. 

CLOWN. You will never be called Joey or old un’ by a 
down again, Mr. Joseph. 

(^t/A a noble gesture pantaloon bids Um begone and the 
CLOWN nuauu and gees, twitting a sausage in Us mossth as 
if it were a cigar. So he pastes from our sight, futtny to the 
last, or never funny, an epsally irape figto'e. 
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PANTALOON rummages in the wicker basket among his gods 
and strokes them lovingly^ a painted goose^ his famous staffs a 
bladder on a stick. He does not know that he is hugging the 
bladder to his cold breast as he again crouches by the fire. 

The door opens^ and columbine and harlequin peep in^ 
prepared to receive a blow for welcome. Their faces are 
hollow and their clothes in rags, and, saddest of all, they 
cannot dance in. They walk in like the weary public. 
columbine looks as if she could walk as far as her father^ s 
feet, but never any farther. With them is the child. This 
is the great surprise : HE IS A CLOWN. They sign to the 
child to intercede for them, but though only a baby, he is a 
clown, and he must do it in his own way. He pais his nose, 
grins deliciously with the wrong parts of his face, and dives 
beneath the table, pantaloon looks round and sees his 
daughter on her knees before him.) 
pantaloon. You ! Fairy ! Comeback ! {For a moment 
he is to draw her to him, then he remembers.) No, I ’ll have none 
of you. It was you as brought me to this. Begone, 1 say 
begone. {They are backing meekly to the door.) Stop a minute. 
Little Fairy, is it true — is it true my Fairy has a kid ? {She 
nods, with glistening eyes that say * Can you put me out now t * 
The baby peers from under the table, and rubs pantaloon’s legs 
with the poker. Poor little baby, he is the last of the clowns, and 
knows not what is in store for him. pantaloon trembles, it is so 
long since he has been rubbed. He dare not look down.) F airy, 
is it the kid ? {She nods again ; the moment has come.) My 
Fairy’s kid ! {Somehow he has always taken for granted that 
his grandchild is merely a columbine. If the child had been some^ 

thing greater they would all have got a shop again and served under 
him.) Oh, Fairy, if only he had been a clown ! 

{Now you see how it is going. The babe emerges, and he is 
a clown. ^ 

Just for a moment pantaloon cries. Then the babe is 
tantalising him with a sausage, pantaloon revolves 
round him like a happy teetotum. Who so gay now as 
columbine and harlequin, dancing mernly as if it were 
again the morning f Oh, what a lark is life / Ring down 
the curtain qmcklj, Mr. Prompter, before we see them all 
swept into the dusUheap.) 
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ACT I 


Onx would like to peep covertly into Amy’s diary (octavo^ 
with the word ‘ Amy ’ in gold letters wandering across the 
soft brown leather covers, as if it was a long word and, in 
Amy’s qpinion, rather a dear). To take such a liberty, and 
allow the reader to look over our shoulders, as they often invite 
you to do in novels (which, however, are much more coquettish 
things than plays), would be very helpful to us { we should 
learn at once what sort of girl Amy is, and why to-day finds her 
washing her hair. We should also get proof or otherwise, that 
we are interpreting her aright } for it is our desire not to 
record our feelings about Amy, but merdy Amv’s feeling 
about herself i not to tdl what we think happened, but what 
Amy thought happened. The book, to be sure, is padlocked, 
but we happen to Iroow where it is kqpt. (In the lower drawer 
of that hand-painted escritoire.) Sometimes in the nig^t Amy, 
waking up, wonders whether ^e did lock her diary, and steals 
downstairs in white to make sure. On these occasions she 
undoubtedly lingers among the pages, re-reading the peculiarly 
delightful bit she wrote yesterday } so we could peep over her 
shoulder, while the reader peeps over ours. Then why don’t 
we do it ? Is it because this would be a form of eavesdroppii^ 
and that we cannot be sure our hands anp clean enough to turn 
the pages of a young girl’s thoughts i It cannot be that, be- 
cause the novelists do it It is because in a play we must tell 
little that is not revealed by the spoken words t you must 
ferret out all you want to know from them, although of course 
now and Uien we may whiq|>er a conjecture in brackets ( there 
is no weather even in plays except in melodrama } the novelist 
can have sixteen chapters about the hero’s grandparents, but 
there can be very little rummaging in the past for us { we are 
expected merely to present our characters as they toe the mark ) 
then the handkerchief fidls, uid off they go. 
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So now we know why we must not spy into Amy’s diary. 
Perhaps we have not always been such sticklers for the etiquette 
of the thing } but we are alwa]rs sticklers on Thursda)^, and 
this is a Thursday. 

As you are to be shown Amy’s room, we are permitted to 
descrite it, though not to tell (which would be much more 
interesting) why a girl of seventeen has, as her very own, the 
chief room of a house. The moment you open the door of 
this room (and please, you are not to look consciously at the 
escritoire as if you knew the diary was in it) you are aware, 
though Amy may not be visible, that there is an uncommonly 
clever girl in the house. The door does not always open easily, 
because attached thereto is a curtain which frequently catches 
in it, and this curtain is hand-sewn (extinct animals) ; indeed 
a gifted woman’s touch is everywhere ; if you are not hand- 
sewn you are almost certainly hand-painted, but incompletely, 
for Amy in her pursuit of the arts has often to drop one in 
order to keep pace with another. Some of the chairs have 
escaped as yet, but their time will come. The table-cover 
and the curtains are of a lovely pink, perforated ingeniously 
with many tiny holes, which when you consider them against 
a dark background, gradually assume the appearance of some- 
thing pictorial, such as a basket of odd flowers. The fender- 
stool is in brown velvet, and there are words on it that invite 
you to sit down. Some of the letters of this message have 
been burned away. There are artistic white bootehelves 
hanging lopsidedly here and there, and they also have pink 
curtains, no larger than a doll’s garments. These little curtains 
are for covering the parts where there are no books as yet. 
The pictures on the walls are mostly studies done at school, 
and include the well-known windmill, and the equally popular 
oM lady by the shore. Their frames are of fir-cones, glued 
togetliCT, or of straws which have gone limp^ and droop like 
streaks of macaroni. There is a cosy comer ; also a milking- 
stool, but no cow. The lampshades have had ribbons add^ 
to them, and from a distance look like ladies of the ballet. The 
flower-pot also is in a skirt. Near the door is a large screen, 
such as people hide behind in the more ordinary sort of play ; 
it will be interesting to see whether we can resist the temptation 
to hide some one behind iu 
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A few common weeds rear their profane heads in this 
innocent garden ; for instance a cruet-^tand, a basket of cutlery, 
and a triangular dish of the kind in which the correct confine 
cheese. They have not strayed here, they live here i indeed 
this is among other things the dining-room of a modest little 
house in Brompton made beautiful, or nearly so, by a girl, 
who has a soul above food and conceals its accessories as far 
as possible from view, in drawers, even in the waste-paper 
basket. Not a dish, not a spoon, not a fork, is hand-painted, 
a sufficient indication of her contempt for them. 

Amy is present, but is not seen to the best advantage, for she 
has been washing her hair, and is now drying it by the fire. 
Notable among her garments are a dressing-jacket and a towel, 
and her head is bent so far back over the fire that we see her 
fiice nearly upside-down. This is no position in which we 
can do justice to her undoubted fiicial charm. Seated near her 
is her brother Cosmo, a boy of thirteen, in naval uniform. 
Cosmo is a cadet at Osborne, and properly proud of his station, but 
just now he looks proud of nothing. He is plunged in gloom. 
The cause of his woe is a telegram, which he is regarding from 
all points of the compass, as if in hopes of making it send him 
better news. At last he gives expression to his filings* 

COSMO. All I can say is that if father tries to kiss me, I shall 
kick him. 

{If AMY makes any reply the wards arrive upside-down and 
are unintelligible. The nurid announces miss durbar. 
Then amy rises^ brings her head to the position in which 
they are usually carried; and she asul ginevra look into 
each other* s eyes. They always do this when they sneet, 
though they meet several times a day^ and it is worth doings 
for what they see in those pellucid pools is love eternal, 
2hus they loved at school {in their last two terms), and 
thus they will love till the grave encloses them. These 
thoughts, and others even more beautiful, are in their minds 
as they gaze at each other now. No man wiU ever he able 
to say * Amy! ^ to soy * Ginevra! with such a triU as 
they are seying it. 

AMY. Ginevra, my bebved. 

oiNEVRA. My Amy, my better sell 
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AMY. My other me. (Thert is something alsnost pmnfitl in 
iovt like this.) Are you well, Ginevn ? 

GIMBVKA. Quite well, Amy. {Heavens, the joy of amy 
keeassse ginbvra is ymte well.) How did my Amy sleq) ? 

AMY. I had a good night 

{Haw happy is oinbyra because amy has had a good night. 
Ml Ms time they have been slowly approaching each oiher, 
drawn by a power stronger than themselves. Their in- 
tention is to lass. They do so. cosMO snorts, and betakes 
Umself to some other room, las bedroom probably, where a 
man nuy be alone with manmsh things. The nuddens do 
not resent his rudeness. They know that poor cosMo’s 
tisne tuill come, and they are glad to be alone, for they have 
much to say that is for no other mortal ears. Some of it is 
sure to go into the diary ; indeed if we were to put our ear 
to the ^awer where the diary is we could probably hear its 
little heart ticking in unison with theirs. 

It is GINBVRA who speaks firsi. She is indeed the 
bolder of the two. She grips amy’s hand.) 

GINBVRA. Amy, shall we go to another to-night ? 

fThis does sut puzzle amy, she is prepared for it, her honest 
grey eyes even tell that she has wanted it, ha now that it is 
come she queils a Uttle.) 

AMY. Ano^er theatre i Ginevra, that would be five in 
one week. 

GINBVRA (vnthout bUmcUng). Yes, but it is also only eight 
in seventeen years. 

AMY {comforted.) And they have taught us so much, haven’t 
they I Until Monday, dear, when we went to our first real 
{day we didn’t know what Ufe is. 

GINBVRA. We were two raw, unbleached school-girls, 
Amy — absolutely unbleached. 

{It is such a phrase as Ms that gives ginbvra the moral 
ascendancy in their discussions.) 

AMY {fooling perhaps a Uttle unbleached even now). Of 
course I had my di^, dear, and I do think that, even 
before Monday, there were things in it of a not wholly 
ordinary kind. 

GINBVRA. Nothing diat necessitated your keeping it locked. 

AMY. No, I suf^ose not You are quite right, Ginevra. 
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But we have made up for lost dine. Every night since Monday, 
including the madn^e, has been a reveladon. 

(S/u closes fur eyes so that she may see the revelations more 
dearly. So does ginevka.) 

ciMsvsA. Amy, that heart-griming scene when the love- 
maddened woman visited die man in his chambers. 

AMY. She wasn’t absolutely love-maddened, Ginevra ; she 
really loved her husband best idl the dm& 

ctNBVBA. Not dll the last act, darling. 

AMY. Please don't say it, Ginevra. She was most foolish, 
especially in the crftpe de chine, but voe know that she only went 
to the man’s chambers to get back her letters. How I trembled 
for her then. 

oiNBVEA. I was strangely calm. 

AMY. Oh, Ginevra, I had such a presendment that the 
husband would call at those chambers while she was there. 
And he did. Ginevra, you remember his knock upon the door. 
Surely you trembled then ? 

(gihbvea huts her hps triumphantly.) 

OINBVEA. Not even then, Amy. Somehow I felt sure that 
in the nick of dme her lady friend would step out from some- 
where and say that the letters were hers. 

AMY. Nobly comprominng herself, Ginevra. 

GINEVRA. Amy, how I love that bit where she says so 
unexpectedly, with noble self-renundadon, * He is my affianced 
husband.’ 

AMY. Isn’t it glorious 1 Strange, Ginevra, that it happened 
in each play. 

GiNBVRA. That was because we always went to the thinking 
theatres. Real plays are always about a lady and two men ; 
and alas, only one of them is her husband. That is Life, 
you know. It is called the odd, odd triangle. 

AMY. Yes, I know. {Jppealingly) Ginevra, I hope it 
wasn’t wrong of me to ga A month ago I was only a school- 
girl. 

GiNBVEA. We both were. 

AMY. Yes, but you are now an art student, in lod^ngs, 
with a latch-key of your own } you have no one dependent on 
you, while I have a brother and sister to — ^to form. 

GINEVRA. You must leave it to the Navy, dear, to form 
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AUCK. Robert, Amy’s table ! 

COLOHBL. Yes, but keep cool, memsahib. 

FANNY. I su;^x)se, ma’am, I ’m to take my orders from 
you now. 

AUCB (s0 iimdfy that fanny is tneouraged to bt Md). I 
suppose so. 

FANNY. The poor miss I it will be a bit trying for her just 
at first 

(aucb is taken aback.) 

ALicB. I hadn’t thought of that, Robert 
(ROBERT thinks it time to take tenmand.) 

COLONEL. Fiddle^e-dee. Bring your mistress a cup of 
tea, my girl 

FANNY. Yes, sir. Here is die tea-caddy, ma’am. I can’t 
take the responsibility { but this is the key. 

ALICE Ualteringlj). Robert, I daren’t break into Amy’s 
caddy. She mightn’t like it I can wait 

COLONEL. Rubbish. Give me the k^. {Even fanny 
eanswt hit adsmre the colonel at he breaks into the caddy.) That 
makes me fwl I ’m master of my own house already. Don’t 
stare at me, gjrl, as if 1 was a housebreaker. 

(fanny |»«.) 

AUCB. I f^ that is just what we both are I {In another 
tnotnent rapturous) It ’s home, home I India done, home begun. 
{He is as glad at the.) 

COLONEL. Home^ memsahib. And we’ve never had a 
real one before. Thank God, I *m able to give it you at last 
{She darts mpuluvofy frun on* olyect in the room to 
another.) 

ALICB. Look, diese pictures ! I ’m sure they are all Amy’s 
work. They are spk^d. {}Vith perhaps a iH»ment*t mt- 
gMng) Aren’t they I 

OOLONBL {guardedly). / couldn’t have done them. {He 
considers the hand-fcunted aertmu.) She seems U> have stopped 
eveiything in die middle. Sdll, I couldn’t have done them. 
I expect £is is what is caUed a cosy comer. 

{JSut AUCB hat found something snore preaout. She utters 
Bttte tsiet cf raft^.) 

COLONEL. What is it f 

AUCB. Oh, Robert, a baby’s shoe I Mybaby. {Sheprettet 
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it to her as if it wtre a dove. Then she it appalled.) Robert, if 
I had met my baby coming along the street I shouldn’t have 
known her from other people’s babies. 

COLONEL. Yes, jou would. Don’t break down mw. Just 
think, Alice, after to-day, you will know your baby anywhere. 

ALICE. Oh joy, joy, joy ! 

(Then the estpresdm of her face changes to ' Oh wee, wee, 
wee.') 

COLONEL. What is it now, Alice f 

AUCE. Perhaps she won’t like me. 

COLONEL. Impossible. 

ALICE. Perhaps none of diem will like me 

COLONEL. My dear Alice, children always love their mother, 
whether they see much of her or not It ’s an instinct. 

ALICE. Wlio told you that f 

COLONEL. You goose It was yourself. 

Auce I ’ve lost Aith in it 

(He thinks it wise te tetmd a warning note.) 

COLONEL. Of course you must ^ve them a little time 

ALICE. Robert, Robert I Not another minute That 's 
not the way people ever love me They mustn’t think me over 
first or anything of that sort If they m I ’m lost j they must 
love me at once 

COLONEL. A good many have done that (Starveying her 
qtdzzitalfy as if she were one ef amt’s huompleted works.) 

Auce You are not impljdng, Robert, that 1 ever 

If I ever did I always told you about it afterwards, didn’t 
1 f And I cerUunly never did it until I was sure you were 
comfortable 

COLONEL. You always wrapped me up first 

AUCE. They were only boys, Robert— poor kmdy boys. 
What are you looking so solemn about i 

COLONEL. I was trying to picture you as you will be when 
you settle down. 

AUCE {properly abashed). Not setded down yet — with a girl 
nearly grown up. And yet it ’s true i it ’s the tragedy of Alice 
Grey. (She puUs his hair.) Oh, husband, when shw I secde 
down ? 

COLONEL. I can tell you exacdy — in a year from to-day. 
Alice, when I took you away to that hvundrummy Indiu 
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station I was already quite a middle-aged bloke. I chuckled 
over your gaiety, but it gave me lumbago to try to be gay with 
you. Poor old girl, you were like an only child who has to 
play alone. When for one month in the twelve we went to— 
to — ^where the boys were, it was like turning you loose in a 
sweet-stuff shop. 

AUCB. Robert, darling what nonsense you do talk. 

COLONEL (mating rather a wry face). I didn’t always like it, 
memsahib. But I knew my dear, and could trust her ) and 
I often swore to myself when 1 was shaving, * I won’t ask her 
to settle down until I have given her a year in England.* A 
year ft’om to-day, you harum-scarum. By that time your 
dau^ter vrill be almost grown up herself ; and it wouldn’t do 
to let her pass you. 

AUCB. Robert, here is an idea } she and I shall come of 
age together. I promise } or I shall try to keep one day in 
front of her, like the school-mistresses when they are teaching 
boys Latin. Dearest, you haven’t been disappointed in me as 
a whole, have you ? I haven’t paid you for all your dear kind- 
nesses to me — ^in rupees, have I i 

(His answer is ef no consequence, for at Ms •moment there 
arrives a £rect message from heaven. It comes by way ef 
the ntarsery, and is a Mid's cry. The heart ef aucb grey 
steps beating for severed seconds. Then it seys, 'My 
Molly I' The nurse appears and is at once on the 
defensive.) 

NURSE. Is it — Mrs. Grey ? 

AUCB (hastily). Yes. Is my — child in there ? 

NURSE. Yes, ma’am. 

COLONEL (ready to catch her if she fedls). Alice, be calm. 

AUCB (falteringly). May I go in, nurse ? 

NURSE (celd-heariedly). She ’s sleq>ing, ma’am, and I have 
made it a rule to let her wake up naturally. But I dare say it *8 
a bad rule. 

AUCE (her hands on her heart). I ’m sure it ’$ a good rule. 
I shan’t wake her, nurse. 

COLONEL (sheunngthe sts^ he is tnade ef). Gad, 1 wilL It ’s 
the least she can do to let herself be wakened. 

AUCB (aebnmng the effrontery ef the snan). Don’t interfere, 
Robert 
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coLONSt. Sleeping i Why, she cried just now. 

MUitSB. That is why I cante out — ^to see who was nuking 
so much noise. 

(Jn implacablt woman this, and yet when she is dene with 
MOLLY a very hsmdle of deUght.) 

I *m vexed when she cries — I dare say it’s old-fashioned of me. 
Not being a yah-yah I ’m at a disadvantage. 

ALICE {ftsseUing). After all, she is ny child. 

COLONEL (firmly). Gjme ^ong, Alice. 

AUCE. I virould prefer to go alone, dear. 

COLONEL. All rigjit But break it to her that I ’m kicking 
my heels outside. 

(auce gets as far as the doer. The nurse discharges a 
last dsOy.) 

NURSE. You won’t touch her, ma’am { she doesn’t like to 
be touched by strangers. 
auce. Strangeis I 
COLONEL. Really, nurse. 

AUCE. It ’s quite true. 

NURSE. She ’s an angel if you have the right way with her. 
ALICE. Robert, if I Wouldn’t have the right way with her 1 
COLONEL. You 1 

(Bstt the woman has scored again.) 

ALICE (willing to go on her knees). N urse, what sort of a way 
does she like from strangers ? 

NURSE. She ’s not fond of a canoodlin’ way. 

ALICE (faintly). Is she not ? 

(She departs to face her child, and the natural enemy fellows 
her, after giving colonel grey a moment in which to dis- 
tharge her f he dares, that is f he wishes to see Ms baby 
wither and die. One may as well say here that nurse 
weathered this and many another gale, and remained in the 
hosae for mary years to be its confort and its curse. 

TANNY, with the tea-tray, conus and goes without the 
colonel’s being aware of her presence. He merely knows 
that he has waved some one away. The fact is that the 
COLONEL is engrossed in a rather undgiufied purstd. He 
is listening avidly at the nursery dm", and is thtu discovered 
ky another member of Msfandy who has entered cautiotssfy. 
This is MASTER COSMO, who, observing the tea-tray, has 
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the hafpy mtim «f inierpesitig it between himse^ and his 
father's pessible osadatery intentions. He lifts the trty, 
and thsu armed introduces Kmself.') 

COSMO. Hallo, father ! 

(JHis father leaves the door and strides to him.) 
colonbIh. Is it — ^it *8 Cosmo. 

COSMO (with the tray well to the fore), I ’m awfully g^ad to 
see you — it *s a long way from India. 

COLONEL. Put that down, my boy, and let me get hold of 
you. 

COSMO (ingratiatingly). Have some tea, Ather. 

COLONEL. Put it down 

(cosMO does so, and prepares for the worst. The colonel 
tabes both his hands.) 

Let 's have a look at you. So this is you. 

(He waggles his head, well pleased, while cosMO backs in 
a gentlemanly manner.) 

COSMO (implying that this first meeting is now an affair of the 
past). Has Mother gone to lie down i 
COLONEL. Lie down i She *8 in there. 

(cosMO steals to the nursery door and softly closes it.) 

Why do you do that ? 

COSMO. I don’t know. 1 thought it would be — best. (In 
0 hurst candour) This is not the way I planned it, you see. 
COLONEL. Our meeting? So you’ve been planning it. 

My dear fellow, I was plaiming it too, and my plan 

(He is certainly coming closer.) 

COSMO (hurried^). Yes, I know. Now that ’s over — our 
fust meeting, I mean l now we settle down. 

COLONEL. Not yet Come here, my boy. 

(Ho draws him to a chmr ; he ewdently thinks that a father 
and his bey thirteen can sit in the same chair, cosmo 
is btsrtsissg to be pleasant, but efeetsrse there are lisouts.) 
cosmo. Look here, hither. Of course, ~you see — ^ways 
change. I dare say tltoy did it, when you were a boy, but it 
isn’t done now. 

colonel. What isn’t done, you dear fellow ? 
cosmo. Oh— >well !— and then takine both hands and 
sayring ’ Dear fdlow ’—It ’s gone out, you uiow. 

(The colonel ehueldes and forbears^ 
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cotONKU 1 *m uncommon glad you told me, Coamo. 
Not having been a Ather for so long, you see, I ’m rather raw 
at it. 

COSMO (rtlieved). That 's all right You 'll soon get the 
hang of it 

COLONEL. If you could give me any other tips ? 

COSMO (becoming confidential). Well, there 's my beastly 
name. Of course you didn't mean any harm when you 
christened me Cosmo, but — I always sign myself ' C. Grey ' — 
to make the fellows think I 'm Charles. 

COLONEL. Do they call you that f 

COSMO. Lord, no, they call me Grey. 

COLONEL. And do you want me to call you Grey ? 

COSMO (magnaninmisly). No, I don't expect that But I 
thought that before people, you know, you needn't call me 
anything. If you want to attract my attention you could just 
say * Hst 1 ' — ^like that. 

COLONEL. Right you are. But you won't make your 
mother call you Hst 

COSMO (sagaciously). Oh no— -of course women are different. 

COLONEL. You ’ll be very nice to her, Cosmo i She had 
to pinch and save more than I should have allowed — to be able 
to send you into the navy. We are poor people, you know. 

COSMO. I 've been pfenning how to be nice to her. 

‘ COLONEL. Good lad. Good fed. 

(cosMO renumbers Ms conversation with amy, and thought-' 
fully hides the * yellow flowers ' behind a photograph. This 
may be called one of his plans for being nice to mother.) 

COSMO. You don't have your medals here, fether i 

COLONEL. No, 1 4on't carry them about But your modier 
does, the goose. They are not very grand ones, Cosmo. 

COSMO (true blue). Yes, they are. 

(^n awkward silence falls. The colonel has so much to 
say that he can only look it. He looks it so eloquently that 
cosMo’s fears return. He summons the plan to his help.) 

I wonder what is in the evening papers. If you don't mind, 
I 'll cut out and get one. 

(Before he can esst out, however, auce is in the room, the 
picture of distress. No wonder, for even we am hear 
the baby howUng.) 
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AUCB (firaguttlly). My baby. Robert, listen j that is how 
I affect her. 

(cosMO cmoers unseen.) 

COLONEL. No, no, darling, it isn’t you who have made her 
cry. She — she is teething. It ’s her teeth, isn’t it i {He 
barks at the nurse^ who emerges leelmg not altogether xvo^.) 
Say it ’s her teeth, woman. 

NURSE {taking this as a reflection on her charge). She had her 
teeth long ago. 

AUCE {the forlorn). The better to bite me with. 

NURSE {complacently). I don’t understand it. She is usually 
the best-tempered lamb — as you may see for yourself, sir. 

{It is an invitation that the colonel is eager to accept^ hut 
after one step toward the nursery he is true to auce.) 

COLONEL. I decline to see her. I refuse to have an}rthing 
to do with her till she comes to a more reasonable frame of mind. 
{The NURSE retires, to convey possibly tins ultimatsm to 
her charge.) 

AUCE {in the noblest spirit of se^-abnegation). Go, Robert. 
Perhaps ^e — will like you better. 

COLONEL. She ’s a contemptible child. 

{But that nursery doer does draw him strongly. He finds 
Hmself getting nearer and nearer to it. ‘ I *11 show heri 
with a happy pretence that Ids object is merely to enforce 
discipline. The forgotten cosMO pops tip again ; the 
COLONEL introduces him with a gesture and darts off to his 
baby.) 

AUCE {entranced). My son I 

COSMO (forgettmg all plans). Mother ! She envelops him 
in her arms, worshipping him, and he likes it. 

AUCE. Oh, Cosmo— how splendid you are ! 

COSMO {sootHngly). That ’s all righ^ mother. 

AUCE. Say it again. 

COSMO. That ’s all right 

AUCE. No, the Other word. 

COSMO. Mother. 

AUCE. Again. 

COSMO. Mother — ^mother {ff'hen she has cme to) Are 

you better now ? 

ALICE. He is my son, and he is in uniform. 
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COSMO (aware that allcmanees must be made). Yes, I know. 

AUCB. Are you glad to see your mother, Cosmo f 

COSMO, Rather ! Will you have some tea ? 

ALICE. No, no, I feel I can do nothing for the rest of my 
life but hug my glorious boy. 

COSMO. Of course, I have my work. 

AUCB. His work 1 Do the officers love you, Cosmo ? 

COSMO (degraded). Love me ! I should think not. 

AUCB. 1 should like to ask them all to come and stay 
with us. 

COSMO (appalled). Great Scott, mother, you can’t do things 
like that. 

AUCB. Can’t I ? Are you very studious, Cosmo ? 

COSMO (neatly). My Avourite authors are William Shake- 
speare and William Milton. They are grand, don’t you 
think? 

AUCB. I ’m only a woman, you see j and 1 ’m afraid they 
sometimes bore me, especially William Milton. 

COSMO (with rehef). Do they ? Me, toa 

ALICE (on the verge of tears again). But not half so much as 
I bore my baby. 

COSMO (anxious to help her). What did you do to her ? 

AUCB (appealingly). I couldn’t help wanting to hold her in 
my arms, could I, Cosmo ? 

COSMO (ftdl of consideration). No, of course you couldn’t. 
(He reflects.) How did you take hold of her ? 

AUCB. I suppose in some clumsy way. 

COSMO. Not like this, was it ? 

AUCB (glooseuly). 1 dare say. 

COSMO. You should have done it this way. 

(He very tindly shows her how to carry a baby.) 

ALICE (yjoith becoming hunnlity). Thank you, Ck)sma 

(He does not observe the gleam in her eye, and is in the high 
gsod-hsamar that comes to any mm when aty womm asks 
him to shew her hew to do arqthing.) 

COSMO. If you like 1 *11 show you with a cushion. You 
see this (scoops it up) is wrong } but this (he does a Bttle slmght of 
hand) is right Another way is thu, with their head lumging 
over your shoulder, and you holding on firmly to tl^ legs. 
You wouldn’t tlunk it was comfortable, but they like it 
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AaKai{aderinglttm). I tee, Cosmo. {She practises diligently 
with the esishim) First this way — ^then this. 

COSMO. That’s fiist-class. It’s just a knack. You’ll 
soon pick it up. 

AUCB {practising on him instead of the eta/ien). You darKng 
boy ! 

COSMO. I think I hear a boy calling the evening papers. 

AUCB {cSngisig to him). Don’t go. There can be nothing 
in the evening papers about what my boy thinks of his mother. 

COSMO. Good lord, no. {He thinks qsdckly.) You haven’t 
seen Amy yet It isn’t fair of Amy. She shoukl have been 
here to take some of it o£F me. 

AUCB. Cosmo, you don’t mean that I bore you too ! 

{He is pained. It is new he who boldly endrcles her. Bta 
Us words, thumgh well meant, are not so hap^ as Us action.) 

COSMO. I love you, mother } and I don’t ^ink you ’re so 
yellow. 

AUCB {the belie of many stations). Yellow ? {Her brain 
reels.) Cosmo, do you think me plain ? 

COSMO {gallantly). No, I don’t I ’m not one of the kind 
who judge people by their looks. The soul, you know, is 
what I judge them by. 

AUCB. Plain ? Me I 

COSMO {fhe converter). Of course it ’s all right for girls to 
bother about bang pretty. {He Iseres her away from the subject.) 
I can tell you a funny thing about that We had theatricals at 
Osborne one night, and we played a thing called ‘ The Royal 
Boots.’ 

AUCB {clapping her hands). I played in that, too, last year. 

COSMO. You ? 

AUCB. Yes. Why shouldn’t I ? 

COSMO. But we did it for Am. 

AUCB. So did we. 

COSMO {jus fiews on the umverse crumbling). You sdll like 
fun ? 

AUCB. Take care, Cosma 

COSMO. But you ’re our mother. 

AUCB. Mustn’t mothers have fun ? 

. COSMO {heawfy). Must theyf 1 see. You had played 
the dowager. 
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ALICE. No,Ididn’t I played the girl in the Wdlingtcm boots. 

COSMO {Minting). Mother, / played the giii in the Wdling- 
ton boots. 

AUCB {haf^y). My son-^this ou^t to bring us closer 
together. 

COSMO (yoh» has natyst learned to leave well alone). But the 
reason I did it was that we were all boys. Were there no young 
ladies where you did it, mother ? 

AUCB. Cosma 

{She is not a tamed mother yet, and in sudden wrath she 
jKps his fate vnth her hand. He aeeepts it as a smack. 
The COLOMBL foolishly chooses tins moment to make Ins 
return. He is in high good-humour, and does net observe 
that two of his nearest relatives are glaring at each other.) 

COLOMBL (furring offensively). It ’s all right now, Alice ; 
she took to me at once. 

AUCB (tartfy). Oh, did she ! 

COLONEL. Gurgled at me — pulled my moustache. 

AUCB. I hope you got on with our dear son as well. 

COLOMBL. Isn’t he a fine fellow? 

ALiCB. / have just been smacking his face. 

{She sits down and weeps, while her son stands haughtily 
at attention.) 

COLOMBL {pmth a groan). Hst, I think you had better go and 
get that evening paper. 

(cosMO departs vnth his flag flying, and the bewildered 
hsttbarsd seeks enlightenment.) 

Smacked his fece. But why, Alice ? 

ALICE. He infuriated me. 

COLONEL. He seems such a good boy. 

AUCB (the loudy). No doubt he is. It must be very trying 
to have me for a mother. 

COLONEL. Perhaps you were too demonstrative ? 

AUCE. I dare say. A woman he doesn’t know ! No 
wonder I disgusted him. 

COLONEL. I can’t make it out 

AUCB {aljectfy). It ’s quite simple. He saw throu^ me 
at once ; so did baby. 

(The COLONEL flings up his hands. He heart wHspninp 
emtttde the door. He peeps and retunu esetitedfy.) 
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COLONEL. Alice, there a girl there with Cosmo. 

ALICE (m fur feet, with a cry). AmyJ 
COLONEL (trembling). I suppose so. 

AUCB (gripping him). Robert, if she doesn’t love me I 
shall die. 

COLONEL. She will, she will. (But he has grown nervosu.) 
Don’t be too demonstrative, dearest 
AUCE. I shall try to be cold. Oh, Amy, love me ! 

(amy comes, her hair up, and is at once in her father's arms. 
Then she wants to leap into the arms of the mother who 
craves for her. But Alice is afraid of being too demen- 
straHve, and restrains herself. She presses amy’s hands 
only.) 

AUCE. It is you, Amy. How are you, dear? (She 
ventures at Iasi to fdss her.) It is a great pleasure to your father 
and me to see you again. 

AMY (damped). Thank you, mother Of course I have 

been looking forward to this meeting very much also. 

AUCE (shuddering). It is very sweet of you to say so. 

(‘ OA, how cold* they are both thiniing, while the colonel 
regards them uncomfortably, amy turns to Um. She 
knows already that there is safe harbourage there.) 

AMY. Would you have known me, father ? 

COLONEL. I wonder. She ’s not like you, Alice ? 

AUCE. Na / used to be demonstrative, Am y 
AMY (eagerly). Were you ? 

AUCE (hurriedly). Oh, I grew out of it long ago. 

AMY (disappmnted but sympathetic). The wear and tear of 
life. 

AUCE (wincing). No doubt 

AMY (making conversation). You have seen Cosmo ? 

AUCE. Yes. 

AMY (with pardonable curiosity). What did you think of 
him ? 

AUCE. He— -seemed a nice boy— 

AMY (hurt). And baby ? 

AUCE. Yes — oh yes, 

AMY. Isn’t she &t ? 

AUCE. Is she ? 

(The numb’s head mtrudes.) 
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NVKSB. If you please, dr— ’I think baby wants you 
again. 

(TA# colonel’s fate exudes complacency, but he has the 
grace to falter.) 

COLONEL. What do you think, Alice ? 

ALICE {broken tender the blow). By all means, go. 

COLONEL. Won’t you come also i Perh;^ if I am with 
you 

AUCE (t^er giving him an anmhalatmg look). No, I — I had 
quite a long time with her. 

(TA« COLONEL tiptoes off to his babe with a countenance of 
foolish rapture ; and mother and daughter are alone.) 

AMY (wishing her father would come back). You can’t have 
been very long with baby, mother. 

AUCE. Quite long enough. 

AMY. Oh. {Some seconds elapse before she can speak again.) 
You will have some tea, won’t you ? 

ALICE. Thank you, dear. {They sit down to a chilly meal.) 

AMY {merely a hostess). Both milk and sugar ? 

ALICE {merely a guest). No sugar. 

AMY. I hope you will like the house, mother. 

AUCE. I am sure you have chosen wisely. I see you are 
artistic 

AMY. The decoration isn’t finished. I haven’t quite 
decided what this room is to be like yet. 

AUCE. One never can telL 

AMY {making conversation). Did you notice that there is a 
circular drive to the house P 

AUCE. No, I didn’t notice. 

AMY. That would be because the cab filled it ; but you can 
see it if you are walking. 

AUCE. 1 shall look out for it {Grown desperate) Amy, 
have you nothing more important to say to me P 

AMY {faltering). You mean — ^the keys ? Here they are } 
all with labels on them. And here are the tradesmen’s books. 
They are all paid up to Wednesday. {She sadly lets them go. 
Th^ lie disregarded in her mother's lap.) 

AUCE. Is there nothing else P 

AMY (with a flash ofpr^). Perhaps you have noticed that 
my hair n up p 
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AUCB. It to took me aback) Amy, when you came into the 
room. How long have you had it up ? 

AMT {mtk larg* tytt). Not very long. I— *1 began only 
to-day. 

ALICE {implmringly). Dear, put it down agun. You are 
not grown up. 

AMV {ahmtt sttmly). I feel I am a woman now. 

AUCB (alyect). A woman — ^you ? Am I never to know 
my daughter as a ^rl ! 

AMY. You were married before you were ei^teen. 

AUCB. Ah) but I bad no mother. And even at that age 
I knew the world. 

AMY (mUing sadly). Oh, mother, not so well as I know it; 

AUCB (sharply). What can you know of the world ? 

AMY (shuddering). More, 1 hqpe, mother, than you will 
ever know. 

ALICE (alarmed). My child 1 (Susseng her) Amy, tdl me 
what you know. 

AMY. Don’t ask me, please. I have sworn not to talk of it 

AUCB. Sworn ? To whom ? 

AMY. To another. 

(aUCB, with a staUng, peuntes on her daughter’s engagemesd 
fnger ; hut it is unadorned.) 

AUCB. Tell me, Amy, who is that other i 

AMY (bravely). It & our secret 

ALICE. Amy, I b^ you 

AMY (a heroie figure). Dear mother, I am so Sony I must 
decline. 

ALICE. You defy me ! (She takes held ef her dauber's 
thmtiders.) Amy, 3rou drive me frantic. If you don’t t^ me 
at once I shall insist on your fathe r On, you —— - 

(It is Siot to be dmied that she is shaldag amy when the 
COLONEL ente snore intrssdes.) 

COLONEL (aghast). Good heavens, Alice, agtun I Amy, 
what does this mean i 

AMY (as she runs, bsssdted and in tears, from the room). It 
means, father, that I love you very much. 

COLONEL (badgered). Won’t you explain, Alice ? 

AUCB. Robert, I am in tenor about Amy. 

COLONEL. Why ? 
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AUCB. Don’t ask me, dear — ^not now — ^not till I have 
spoken to her agein. (She dings to her husband,) Robert, 
^ere can’t be anting in it i 

COLONEL. If you mean anything wrong with our girl, 
there isn’t, memsahib. What great innocent eyes she has ! 

AUCB (eagerly), Y es, yes, hasn’t she, Robert ? 

coLONBL. All ’s well with Amy, dear. 

ALICE. Of course it is. It was silly of me— My Amy. 

COLONBL. And mine. 

AUCB. Butsheseemstomehardtoundeistand. (With her 
head OH Ins breast) I begin to feel, Robert, that I should have 
come back to my children long ago— or I shouldn’t have come 
back at all. 

(The COLONEL is endeavouring to soothe her when Stephen 
HOLLO is shewn in. He is very young— too young to be a 
wllmn, too round-faced ; but he is all the vilUnn we eon 
prewde for amy. His entrance is less ostentatiosts than it 
might be if he knew of the rSle that has been assigned to him. 
He thinks indeed (sometimes with a siyft) that he is a very 
good young man ; and the colonel aucb iyuHhota the 
sigh) think so too. After warm greetings ;) 

SIEVE. Alice, I dare say you wish me at Jericho t but it ’s 
six months since I saw you, and I couldn’t wait till to-morrow. 

AUCE (giving him her eluek). I believe diere ’s some one in 
this house glad to see me at last } and you may loss me ibr that, 
Steve. 

STEVE (who has found the cheek w^). You are not telling 
me they don’t adore her ? 

colonel. I can’t understand it 

STEVE. But by all the little gods of India, pu know, every 
one has always adored Alice. 

ALICE (plaintively). That ’s why I take it so ill, Steve. 

STEVE. Can I do anything? See here, if the hotae is 
upside down and you would like to get rid of the Colonel for 
an hour or two, suppose he dines with me to-night ? 1 ’m 

dymg to hear all the news of the Punjaub since I 

COLONEL (wkh an eye on the nstrsery door). No, Steve, I— 
the fact is — I have an engagement 

AUCB (vuuGetitfely), He means he can’t leave the bal^. 

STEVE. It has taken to him f 
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COLONEL (swaggering). Enormously. 

AUCB (whimpering). They all have. He has stolen them 
from me. He has taken up his permanent residence in the 
nuisery. 

COLONEL. Pooh, fiddle-de-dee. I shall probably come round 
to-night to see you after dinner, Steve, and bring memsahib 
with me. In the meantime 

ALICE (whose mind is still msghing her about amy). In the 
meantime I want to have a word with Steve alone, Robert 

COLONEL. Very good. (Stealing towards the nursery) 
Then I shaU pop in here again. How is the tea business prosper- 
ing in London, Steve i Glad you left India ? 

STEVE. I don’t have half the salary I had in India, but my 
healdi is better. How are rupees ? 

COLONEL. Stop it. (He is making a doH tf his handkertluef 
for the further subjugation of molly. He sees his happy face in 
a lookmg-glass and is ashamed ef it.) Alice, I wish it was you 
they loved. 

AUCB (toith withering scorn). Oh, go back to your baby. 

(Js soon as the colonel has gone she tursss anximaly to 

STEVE.) 

Steve, tell me candidly what you think of my girL 

STEVE. But I have never set eyes mi her. 

AUCB. Oh, I was hopii^ you knew her wdl. She goes 
sometimes to ^e Deans and the Rawlings — aH our old Indian 
fnends 

STEVE. So do I, but we never happened to be diere at the 
same time. They often speak of her, though. 

AUCB. What do they say ? 

STEVE. Th^ are enthusiastic — an ideal, sweet girl 

AUCB {^relieved). I ’m so glad. Now you can go, Steve. 

STEVE. It ’s odd to think of the belle of the Punjaub as a 
mother of a big giii 

AUCB. Don’t } or I shall be^ to think it 's absurd 
myself. 

STEVE. Sorely the boy felt the spdL (She shakes her head. ) 
But the boys always did. 

AUCB (wryly). They were older boys. 

STEVE. I ^eve I was the only one yon never flirted with. 

AUCB (snuBf^). No one could flirt widi you, Steve. 
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STEVE (pondering). I wonder why. (The problem hat 
troubled him oeeasionalfy far years.) 

AUCE. I wonder. 

STEVE. I suppose there ’$ some sort of want in me. 

AUCE. Pertuqis that ’s it No^ it ’s because you were 
always such a good boy. 

STEVE (toindng). I don’t know. Sometimes when I saw 
you all flirting I wanted to do it too, but I could never think of 
how to b^n. (fVith a sigh) I feel sure there ’s something 
pleasant about it 

ALICE. You ’re a dear old donkey, Steve, but I *m you 
came, it has made the place seem more like home. All these 
years I was looking forward to home ; and now I feel that 
perhaps it is the place I have left behind me. 

(The jeyota gurgling of molly draws them to the nursery 
door ; and there they are observed by amy and ginevra 
who enter from the hall. The screen it close to the two 
girls, and they have so often in the last week teen stage 
figures pop beUnd screens that, mechanically as it were, 
they pop behind this one.) 

STEVE (who little knows that he is now entering on the gey 
career). Listen to the infant 

AUCE. Isn’t it horrid of Robert to get on with her so welL 
Steve, say Robert ’s a brute. 

STEVE (as he bids her gpodraftermon). Of course he is j a 
selfish beast 

ALICE. There *s another kiss to you for saying sa fThe 
doomed woman presents her cheek again.) 

STEVE. And you ’ll come to me after dinner to-night, 
Alice i Here, I ’ll leave my card, I ’m not half a mile from 
this street 

AUCE. I mayn’t be able to get away. It vdll depend on 
whether my silly husband wants to stay with his wretch of a 
baby. I ’ll see you to die door. Steve, pu ’re much lucer 
than Robert 

(IP'ith these dreadful words she and the Bbertisu go. AMY 
emd GINEVRA emerge wUte to the lips ; or, at least, they 
feel as white as that.) 

AMY (c&n^g to the screen for support). He kissed her. 
GINEVRA (sternly). He called her Alice. 
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AMY. She is going to his house to-night An assignation. 
GiNBVKA. They will be chandlers, Amy— they are always 
chambers. And after dinner, he said — so he’s stingy, toa 
Here is his card : * Mr. Stephen RoUa’ 

AMY. I have heard of him. They said he was a nice man. 
catNBVRA. The address is Kensington West That ’s the 
new name for West Kensington. 

AMY. My poor hither. It would kill him. 
oniBViiA {the matter mnd). He must never know. 

AMY. Ginevra, what ’s to be done 7 
oiNBTRA. Thank heaven, we know exactly what to da 
It rests with you to save her. 

AMY {trenMing). You mean I mint go— to his chambers 7 
GiNBVRA {firmly). At any cost 
AMY. Evening dress 7 

GiNBVBA. It is always evening dress. And don’t be afraid 
of his Man, dear $ they always have a Man. 

AMY. Oh, Ginevra. 

GINBVKA. First try fascination. You remember how they 
fling back their cloak — ^Uke this, dear. If that fails, threaten 
him. You must get back the letters. There are always 
letters. 

AMY. If hither should suspect and follow 7 They usually 
do. 

GINBVKA. Then you must sacrihce yourself for her. Does 
my dearest &lter 7 

AMY {pressing ginevka’s hand). I will do mjr duty. Oh, 
Ginevra, what things there will be to put in my oiaiy to-ni^t 
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Night has Men, and Amy is probably now in her bedroom, 
fully arrayed for her dreadful mission. Hhe says good>bye to 
her diary— perhaps for aye. She steak iran the house - - - 
But we see none of this. We are transported to a very difierent 
scene, which (if one were sufficiently daring) would represent 
a Man’s Chambers at Midnight There is no really valid 
excuse for shirking this scene, which is so popular that every 
theatre has it stowd away in readiness ; it is capable of* setting * 
itself should the stage-hands forget to do sa 

It should be a handsome, sombre room in oak and dark red, 
with sinister easy-chairs and couches, great curtains discreetly 
drawn, a door to enter by, a door to hide by, a carelessly strewn 
table on which to write a letter rductantly to dictation, anodier 
table exquintely decorated for supper for two, champagne in an 
ice-bucket, many rows of books which on close oaminadon 
will prove to be painted wood (the stage Lotharios not being 
really reading men). The lamps shed a diffused light, and one 
of them is slightly odd in construction, because it is ^ knocking 
over presently in order to let the lady escape unobserved. 
Through this room moves occasionally the man’s man, sleek, 
imperturbable, announcing the lady, the lady’s husband, the 
woman friend who is to save them ; he says little^ but is 
responsible for all the arrangementi going right { before the 
curtain rises he may be conceived trying the lamp and making 
sure that the lady will not stick in the door. 

That is how it ought to be^ that is how Amy has seen it 
several times in the past week ; and now that we come to the 
grapple we wish we could give you what you want, for you do 
want it, you have beoi used to it, and you will fed that you are 
looking at a strange middle act without it But Steve cannot 
have such a room as this, he has only two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, inducting the legacy mm his aunt Besides 
thou{^ he is to be a Lothado (in so for as we can manage it) he 
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is not at present aware of this, and has made none of the necessary 
amusements : if one of his lamps is knocked over it will 
certainly ei^lode ; and there caimot be a secret door without 
its leading inm the adjoining house. (Theatres keep special 
kinds of architects to design their rooms.) There is indeed a 
Uttle cupboard where his crockery is kept, and if Amy is careful 
she might be able to squeeze in ^ere. We cannot even make 
the hour midnight ; it is eight-thirty, quite late enough for 
her to be out alone, a, 

Steve has just finished dinner, in his comfortable lodging^. 
He is not even in evening dress, but he does wear a lounge jacket, 
which we devoutly hope will give him a rakish air to Amy’s eyes. 
He would undoubtedly have put on evening dress if he had 
known she was coming. His man, Richardson, is waiting on 
himu When we wrote that we deliberated a long dme. It 
has an air, and with a little low cunning we could make you 
think to the very end that Richardson was a male. But if the 
play is acted and you go to see it, you would be disappointed. 
Steve, the wretchra fellow, never had a Man, and Richardson 
is <Hiiy his landlady’s slavey, aged about fifteen, and wistful at 
n^t of food. We introduce her gazing at Steve’s platter as 
if it were a fairy tale. Steve has often caught her with this 
rapt expression on her foce, and sometimes, as now, an engaging 
game ensues. 

RICHAADSON {hRnlong). Are you finished, sir ? 

(Ts thasi who know the game this means, 'Are you to leave 
the ^her chop — the one sitting lonely and lovely beneath the 
sRsh-eever f ’) 

STEVE. Yes. (In the game tins is merely a tantaliser.) 

UCHAEOSON (alsnast ssare that he is in the right snood and sensBng 
osst a feeler.) Then am I to clear f 

STEVE. Na 

(TKs is intended to puzaJe her, but st is a move he has made 
so often that she sasderstands its meamng at osue.) 

UCHAEOSON (in entrassced pggles). He, he, he 1 

STEVE (ysacating his seat). Sit down. 

EICHAEDSON. Again ? 

STEVE. Sit down, and clear the enemy out of diat dish. 

(By the enemy he meant the ether chop : what a sssantfer 
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a chop, STEVE phyt the part of butler. He brings her a 
plate from the little cupboard.) 

Dinner is served, madam. 

KICHARDSON {xoho will pTobaUy be a great dsuhess some day). 
I don’t mind if I does have a snack. (^She plates herself at the 
table efter what she conceives to be the manner of the genteelly 
gluttonous ; then she quakes a little.) If Missis was to catch me. 
\She knows that missis is probably sitting downstairs with her arms 
folded, hopeful of the chop for herself.) 

STEVE. You tuck in and I *11 keep watch. 

{He gees to the door to peer over the banisters ; it is all part tf 
the game, sichardson promptly tucksinwithherridrelish.) 

RiCHARDSOH. What makes you so good to me, sir 1 

STEVE. A gentleman is always good to a lady. 

RICHARDSON {preening). A lady ? Go on. 

STEVE. And when 1 found that at my dinner hour you 
were subject to growing pains I remembered my own youth. 
Potatoes, madam i 

RICHARDSON {neatly). If quite convenient. 

kindly young man surveys her for some time in silence 
while she has variosss happy adventscres.) 

STEVE. Can I smoke, Richardson ? 

RICHARDSON. Of course you can smoke. I have often 
seen you smoking. 

STEVE {little aware of what an evening the sex is to give Km). 
But have I your permission i 

RICHARDSON. You ’re at your tricks again. 

STEVE (severely). Have you forgotten aheady how I told 
you a true lady would answer ? 

RICHARDSON. I minds, but it makes me that shy. (She hasy 
however, a try at it.) Do smoke, Mr. Rollo, I loves the 
smell of it 

(STEVE lights his pipe ; no real villain smokes a pipe.) 

STEVE. Smoking is a blessed companion to a lonely devil 
like myself. 

RICHARDSON. Yes, rir. (Sharply) Would you say devil 
to a real lady, sir ? 

(STEVB, it may be hoped, u properly corfused, bud here the 
little idyll of the chop is brought to a close by the taskie of a 
bell. RICHARDSON spTWgs to ottestlioH.) 
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That will be the friends you are expecting ? 

STEVE. I was only half ejqpecdng them, but I dare say you 
are right. Have you finished, Richardson ? 

SICHAKDSON. Thereabouts. Would a real lady Ikk the 
bone— in company, 1 mean i 

STEVE. You wow, I hardly thmk so. 

EICHARDSOH. Then I ’m finished. 

STEVE {i£safpeering). Say I *11 be back in a jiffy. I need 
brushing, Richardson. 

(richardsom, no longer in tomptn^t is about to hold a last 
friendly communion with the botu when there is a knock at 
the iooTtfollowed by the entrance tfa mysterious lady. You 
could never guess who the lady is, so we may admit at once 
that it is MISS AMY GREY. AMY is in evening dress — her 
only evening dress — and over it is the cloak, which she is 
presently to fimg back with staggering effect. Just now her 
pale face is hiding behind the collar tfit,for she is rfualdng 
inwardly though strung up to a terrible ordeal. The room 
is not as she expected, but she knows that men are cumung.) 
AMY (frowning). Are these Mr. RoUo’s chambers i The 
woman told me to knock at this door. 

(She remembers with a certain satisfaction that the woman 
had looked at her suspiciously.) 

RICHARDSON (the tray in her hand to give her confidence). 
Yes, ma’am. He will be down in a minute, ma’am. He is 
e:q)ecting you, ma’am. 

(Escpecting her, is he I amy smiles the titter snult ef 
humledge.) 

AMY. We shall see. (She boks about her.) (Sharply) 
Where b his man i 

RICHARDSON (with the guilt ^ the chop on her conscience). 
What man ? 

AMY (brsahing ttis subterfuge aside). His man. They 
always have a man. 

RICHARDSON (with Spirit). He is a man himself. 

AMY. Come, girl } who waits on him 1 
RICHARDSON. Me. 

AMY (rather daunted). No man? Very strange. (For- 
tussately she sees the two plates.) Stc^. (Her styes glisten.) 
Two persons have been dining here I (rkhardson ktpns to 
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trembU.) Why do you look so scared? Was the other a 
gendenian ? 

RiCHAKDSON. Oh, ina*am. 

AMY {triumphotaly). It was not I {But her triumph gives 
way to heunUiTmesatfer she hiows that when shelsftthe house her 
mother was still iu it. Then who eon the visitor have been f) 
Why are you trying to hide that plate ? Was it a lady ? Girl, 
tell me was it a lady ? 

RICHARDSON {ot bay). He — ^he calls her a lady. 

AMY {the osssnisdetst). But you know better I 

RICHARDSON. Of course I know she ain't a real lady. 

AMY. Another woman. And not even a lady. {She hat 
no merty on the witssess.) Tell me, is this the first time she has 
dined here ? ^ 

RICHARDSON {fixed by Amy's eye). No, ma'am — I meant no 
harm, ma'am. 

AMY. I am not blaming you. Can you remember how 
often she has dined here ? 

RICHARDSON. Well Can I remember. Three times last 
week. 

AMY. Three times in one week I Monstrous. 

RICHARDSON {with her gown to her ^es). Yes, ma’am \ I 
see it now. 

AMY {considering attd potsncing). Do you think she is an 
adventuress ? 

RICHARDSON. What 's that ? 

AMY. Does she smoke cigarettes ? 

RICHARDSON {father spiritedly). No, die don’t. 

AMY {taken aback). Not an adventuress. 

{She wishes oinbvra were here to help her. She draws 
upon her stock tf ktuwledge.) 

Can she be secretly married to him ? A wife of the past turned 
up to blackmail him ? That 's very common. 

UCHARDSON. Oh, ma’am, you are terrifying me. 

AMY. 1 wasn't talldng to you. You may go. Stop. How 
long had she been here before I came ? 

aiCHARDsoN. She— Her what you are speaking about' 

AMY. Come, I must know. {The terrible admssion refuses 
*9 pass Richardson's Bps» attd tf a sudden amy has a dark 
tuspicioH.) Has she gone ? Is she here now ? 
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RICHARDSON. It was just R chop. What makes you so 
grudging of a chop i 

AMY. I don’t care what they ate. Has she gone ? 

RICHARDSON. Oh, ma’am. 

(The little maid, hearing the dishes, backs to the dear, opens 
it with her foot, and escapes from tins terriUe visiter. The 
drawn atrtains attracts amy’s eagle eye, and she leeks behind 
them. There is no one there. She pulls open the doer of 
the cupboard and says firmly , ' Come out* Ne one comes. 
She peeps into the cupboard and finds it empty. A cup- 
board and no one in it. How strange. She sits down 
almost in tears, wishing very much for the counsel if 
cunbvra. Thus amyn finds her when he returns.) 

STBVM I ’m awfully glad, Alice, that you 

(He stops abruptly at sight if a strange lady. As for amy, 
the word * Alice ’ brings her to her feet.) 

AMY. Sir. (A short remark but withering.) 

STBVB. I your pardon. 1 thought — ^the feet is that I 

eiq>ected You see you are a stranger to me — my name 

is RoUo-— you are not calling on me, are you ? (amy inclines her 
head in a way that ginbvra arsd she have practised. Then she 
fings back her cloak as suddenly as an expert may open an umbrella. 
Having dme this she awaits results, stevb, however, has no 
buudedge of hew to pley his part ; he probably favours musical 
amedy. He says lamely :) I stili think there must be some 
mistake. 

AMY (in italics). There is no mistake. 

STBYB. Then is there anything I can do for you ? 

AMY (arderstly). You caij do so much. 

STBYB. Perhaps if you will sit down 

(amy deddes to hsamur him so far. She would like to sit 
in the lovely stage way, when they knew so precisely where 
the chair is that they can at without a gUme at it. But she 
dart net, thesigh ginbvra would have risked it. stbvb 
it emboldened to say s) 

By the way, you have not told me your name. 

AMY (nervoutfy). If you please, do you mind my not 
tdlingit? 

STBVB. Oh, very wdL (First he thinks there it something 
msfocent about her reqsust, and then he wonders if * irmecent ’ it 
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tht right word. ) WdU, your business, please ? {he demands, Uke 
the man of the world he hopes some Oap to be). 

AMY. Why are you not in evening dress ? 

8TBVB (taken aback). Does that matter ? 

AMY (though it still worries her). I suf^Ksse not. 

STBVB (with growing stiffness). Your business, if you will 
be so good? 

(amy advances upon Jam. She has been seated in anj case 
as long as they ever do sit on the stage on the same chair.) 

AMY. Stephen Rollo, the game is up. 

(She likes tins ; she will be able to go on new.) 

STBVB (yecmling gmltily, or so she mil describe it to ginbvra). 
What on earth 

AMY (suffering from a detemunation from the mouthy phrases 
she has collected in five theatres). A chance discovery, Mr. 
Stephen Rollo, has betrayed your secret to me. 

STBVB (awed). My secret ? What is it ? (He rushes 
rapidly through a well-spent youth.) 

AMY (risking a good deal). It is this : that woman is your 
wife. 

STBVB. What woman ? 

AMY. The woman who dined with you here this evening^ 

STBVB. With me i 

AMY (icily). This is useless { as I have already said, the 
game is up. 

STBVB (glancing in a mirror to make sure he is still the same 
person). You /ssia nice gir4but dash italll Whom can you 
be talong me for 7 Tell me some more about mpelf. 

AMY. Please desist I know everything, and m a way I am 
sorry for you. All these years 3 rou have kq>t the marriage a 
secret, for she is a horrid sort of woman, and now she has come 
back to blackmail you. Tha^ however, is not my affiur. 

STBVB (yuith smexpected power of irony). Oh, I wouldn’t 
say that 

AMY. I do say it, Mr. Stephen Roila I shall ke^ your 
secret 

STBVB. Ou^t you ? 

AMY. —on one condition, and on one condition only, 
that you return me the letteta. 

STBVB. The letters ? 
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AMY. The letten. 

(sTBVB voaih tht Itngth of his room, rtgarUng her adeways.) 

8TBVB. Look here, honestly I don’t know what you are 
talking about. You know, I could be angry with you, but I 
feel sure you are sincere. 

AMY. Indeed I am. 

STBVB. Wel4 then, I assure you on my word of honour that 
no lady was dining with me this evening, and that I have no 
wife. 

AMY (h/anhfy). No wife I You are sure ? Oh, think ! 

STBVB. I swear it. 

AMY. I am very sorry. (She sinks ^spiritedly into a chair.) 

STBVB. Sorry 1 have no wife ? (She nods through her tears.) 
Don’t c^ How could my having a wife be a boon to you ? 

AMY (Paintively). It would have put you in the hollow of 
my han& 

STBVB (idiofical/y). And they are nice hands, toa 

AMY (with a consciousness that he mght oiue upon a time have 
been saved by a good wonum). I suppose that is how you got 
round her. 

STBVB (stamping his foot). Haven’t I told you that she 
doesn’t exist i 

AMY. I don’t mean her — I mean he r ■ - 
(He decides that she is a tittle eraxy.) 

STBVB (soothingly). Come now, we won’t go into that a^in. 
It was just a mistake } and now that it is all settled and done 
wi^ I ’ll tell you what we shall da You will let me get you 
a cab—— (She shakes her head.) I promise not to listen to 
Uie address } and after you have had a good night you— you 
wrill see things differently. 

AMY (ashamed of her momentary weakness, and dead&ng net to 
enter it in the diary). You su% very clever, Mr. St^hen RoUo, 
but I don’t leave t^ house without die letters. 

STBVB (groaning). Are they your letters ? 

AMY. How &e you I They are the letten written to 
you, as you well know, b y — - 

STBVB (eagerly). Yes ? 

AMY. —by a certain lady. Spare me the pain, if you are 
a gendeman, of having to mendon her nama 

STBVB (sulUfy). Oh, all right 
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AMY. She is to pass out of your life to-night. To-morrow 
you go abroad for a long time. 

STEVE {with excutable warmth). Oh, do I ! Where am 
I going f 

AMY. We thought 

STEVE. We ? 

AMY. A friend and I who have been talking it over. We 
thought of Africa — ^to shoot big game. 

STEVE {humouring her). You must be very fond of this lady. 

AMY. I would die for her. 

STEVE {feeling that he ought really to stick up a little for Umself). 
After all, am I so dreadful ? Why shouldn’t she love me f 

AMY. A married woman ! 

STEVE {gratified). Married ? A 

AMY. How can you play with me so, sir? ^e is my 
mother. 

STEVE. Your mother ? Fond of me 1 

AMY. How dare you look pleased I 

STEVE. I *m not — I didn’t mean ta I say, I wish you 
would tell me who you are. 

AMY. As if you didn’t know. 

STEVE (in a dream). Fond of me I I can’t believe it 
{Rather vAstfsdly) How could she be ? 

AMY. It was all your fault Such men as you — pitiless 
men — ^you made her love you. 

STEVE {still elated). Do you think I am that kind of man ? 

amY. Oh, sir, let her go. You are strong and she is weak. 
Think of her poor husband, and give me back the letters. 

STEVE. On my word of honour fUere arrives 

RICHARDSON, SO ostxious to tmu that the is propelled into the room 
like a hall.) What is it ? 

RICHARDSON. A gentleman downstairs, sir, wanting to see 
you. 

AMY {te^g the right tHng at once). He must not find me 
here. My rqiutation 

STEVE. I can guess who it is. Let me think. {He is really 
glad of the istttm^m.) See here, I 'll keep him downstmrs 
for a moment Richardson, take this lady to the upper landing 
until I have brou^t him in. Then show her out 

RICHARDSON. Oh, lor* I 
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AMY (rmtittg herself to the flemr ). Tlie letters ! 

8TBVB {as he goes). Write to me, write to me. I must 
know more of this. 

UCHAKDSON. Come quick, miss. 

AMY {fodng her). You are not deceiving me ? You are 
sure it isn’t a lady f 

MCHAROSON. Yes, miss — ^he said his name was Gdonel 
Grey, 

(ciNBViiA would have known that it smut he the hushandy 
hut far the moment amy is appalled.) 

AMY {^^ering). Gui he suspect ! 

RICHARDSON (wAo has her own troubles). About the chop ? 

AMY. If she should come while he is here I 

RiCHA^soN. Come along, miss. What ’s the matter ? 

AMY. I can’t go away. I am not going. 

{She darts into the cupboard. It is as if she had heard 
GiNSVRA cry, * Amy, the cupboard.') 

RICHARDSON {tugging ot the closed door). Come out of that 
I promised to put you on the upper landing. You can’t go 
hiding in there, lady. 

AMY {peeping out). I can and I will. Let go the door. I 
came here expecting to have to hide. 

{She closes the door as her father enters with stkvb. The 
COLONEL is chatting, but Ids host sees that Richardson is 
in distress.) 

STBVB {who thinks that the lady has been got rid of). What is 
it ? 

RICHARDSON. Would you speak with me a minute, sir ? 

STBVB {pointedly). Go away. You have some work to do 
on the stair. Go and do it I ’m sorry, Colonel, that you 
didn’t bring Alice with you. 

COLONEL. She is coming on later. 

STBVB. Good. 

COLONEL. I have come 6rom Pall Mali Wanted to look 
in at the club once more, so I had a chop there. 

RICHARDSON {with the old sinking). A chop 1 

{She departs with her worst suspidons eonjbrmed.) 

STBVB {as they pull their chairs nearer to the fire). Is Alice 
cooung on from home 1 

COLONEL. Yes, that’s it {He stretches out Us legs.) 
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Steve, home is the best dub in the world. Such jolly fellows 
all the members ! 

STBVE. You haven’t come here to talk about your con- 
founded baby again, have you i 

COLONEL (apelegetically). If you don’t mind. 

STEVE. I do mind. 

COLONEL. But if you feel you can stand it. 

STEVE. You are my guest, so go ahead. 

COLONEL. She fell asleep, Steve, holding my finger. 

STEVE. Which finger ? 

COLONEL. This one. As Alice would say, ‘Soldiering 
done, baby begun.* 

STEVE. Poor old chap. 

COLONEL. I have been through a good deal ii^my time, 
Steve, but that is the biggest thing I have ever done. 

STEVE. Have a ci^r f 
COLONEL. Brute ! Thanks. 

(Hert AMY, who etmnat hear when the door is dosed, opens 
it sRghtly, The colonel is presently aware that steve 
is silently smiling to himself. The colonel makes a happy 
guess.) 

Thinking of the ladies, Steve ? 

STEVE {blandly). To tell the truth, I was thinking of one. 

COLONEL. She seems to be a nice girL 

STEVE. She is not exactly a ^rL 

COLONEL (txsmiling). Very nnd of you, Steve ? 

STEVE. 1 have the best of reasons for knowing that she is. 
(If' t may conceive amy’s feelings though we carmot see her.) On 
my soul. Colonel, I thiw it is the most romantic affair I ever 
heard of. 1 have waited long for a romance to come into my 
life, but by Javers, it has come at last. 

COLONEL. Graters, Steve. Does her family like it ? 

STEVE (cheerily). No, they are furious. 

COLONEL. But why ? 

STEVE (ju^cieusly). A woman’s secret. Colonel. 

COLONEL. Ah, the plot thickens. Do I know her I 
STEVE. Not you. 

COLONEL. I mustn’t ask her name ? 

STEVE (with presence of mnd), I have a very good reason for 
not telling you her name. 
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COLONEL. So ? And she is not exactly young ? Twice 
your age, Steve ? 

STEVE {with excusable heat). Not at all But she is of the 
age when a woman knows her own mind — ^which makes the 
whole afiEair extraordinarily flattering. {With undoubtedly a 
shudder ^disgust amy closes the cupboard door, bteve continues 
to behave in the most gallant manner,) You must not quiz me. 
Colonel, for her circumstances are such that her partiality for 
me puts her in a dangerous position, and I would go to the stake 
rather than give her away. 

COLONEL. Quite so. 

{He makes obeisance to the beauty of the sentiment ^ and then 
proceeds to an examination of the hearthrug,) 

STEVE, j What arc you doing ? 

COLONEL. Trying to find out for myself whether she comes 
here. 

STEVE. How can you find diat out by crawling about my 
carpet ? 

COLONEL. I am looking for hairpins — {trittmphantly holding 
up a lady* s glove) — and I have found one ! 

(J^hey have been too engrossed to hear the bell ringt but now 
voices are audible^ 

STEVE. There is some one coming up. 

COLONEL. Perhaps it is she^ Steve ! No, that is Alice's 
voice. Catch, you scoundrel {and he tosses him the glove, 
AUCE is shown in, and is warmly acclaimed. She would not feel 
so much at ease if she knew who, hand on heart, has recognised her 
through the pantry keyhole), 

STEVE {as he makes auce eonfortaUe by the fire). How did 
you leave them at home ? 

ALICE {relapsing into gloom). Ail hating me. 

STEVE, lilts man says that home is the most delightful dub 
in the world. 

ALICE. 1 am not a member i I have been bbickballed by my 
own baby. Robert, I dined in state with Cosmo,and he was so 
sulky that he ate his fish without salt rather than ask me to pass it 

COLONEL. Where was Amy ? 

AUCE. Amv said she had a headache and went to bed. I 
spoke to her tiirough the door before 1 came out, but she 
wouldn’t answer. 
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COLONEL. Why didn^t you go in, memsahib ? 

ALICE. I did venture to think of it, but she had locked the 
door. Robert, I really am worried about Amy. She seems 
to me to behave oddly. There can^t be anything wrong i 

COLONEL. Of course not, Alice — ch, Steve f 

STEVE. Bless you, no. 

ALICE (smiling). It ’s much Steve knows about women. 

STEVE. I ’m not so unattractive to women, Alice, as you 
think. 

AUCB. Listen to him, Robert ! 

COLONEL. What he means, my dear, is that you should see 
him with elderly ladies. 

ALICE. Steve, this to people who know you. 

(Here something happens to amy*s skirt. She has opened 
the door to heart then in alarm shut it, leaving a fragment 
of skirt caught in the door. TherOt unseen, it hides its time.) 

STEVE (darkly). Don’t be so sure you know me, Alice. 

COLONEL (enjoying himself). Let us tell her, Steve 1 1 am 

dying to tell her. 

STEVE (grandly). No, no. 

COLONEL. We mustn’t tell you, Alice, because it is a woman’s 
secret — a poor little fond elderly woman. Our friend is very 
proud of his conquest. See how he is rufBing his feathers. I 
shouldn’t wonder, you know, though you and 1 are in the way 
to-night. 

(Bui Alice’s attention is directed in another direction : to 
a little white object struggling in the clutches of a closed door 
at the back of the room, steve turns to see what she is 
looking at, and at the same moment the door opens sufficiently 
to allow a pretty hand to obtrude, seize the kitten^ or what- 
ever it was, and softly reclose the door. For one second 
ALICE did tUni it mght be a Iditen, but she knows now that 
it is part of a womards dress. As for steve thus suddenly 
acquainted with his recent visitor's whereabouts, his mouth 
opens wider than the door. He appeals mutely to auce 
not to betray his strange secret to the colonel.) 

ALICE tysith dancing tye^. May I look about me, Steve i 
I have been neglecting your room shamefully. 

STEVE (alarmed, for he knows the woman). Don’t get up, 
Alice I there is rc^ly nothing to see. 
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(Bta she is already rsuldng the journey of the room^ and 
drannng nearer to the door.) 

AUCB {ple^g vnth Jim). I like jrour clock. 

STBVB. It is 1117 landlady’s. Nearly all the things are hers. 
Do come back to die fire. 

AUCB. Don’t mind me. What does this door lead into I 

STBVB. Only a cupboard. 

AUCB. What do you keep in it ? 

STBVB. Merely crockery — ^that sort of thing. 

AUCB. I should like to see your crockery, Steve. Not one 
little bit of china i May I peep in ? 

COLONBL (tohe is plaadly stswhing, with his hack to tJu scene of 
tiu drama). Don’t mind her, Steve ; she never could see a 
door without itching to open it. 

(aucb opens the door, and sees amy standing there with 
her finger to her lips, just as they stood in all the five plays, 
OINBVRA could not have posed her better.) 

Well, have you found anything, memsahib i 

{It has been the great shock of aucb’s life, and she sways. 
But she shuts the door before answering Jim.) 

AUCB {yfith a terrible look at stbvb). Just a dark little cup- 
board. 

(sTBVB, Slot aware that it is her daughter who is tn there, 
wostders why the lighter aspect of the inadent has ceased so 
suddenly to strike her. She returns to the fire, but not 
to her chair. She puts her arms round the neck of her 
husband; a great grief for him is welling up in her 
breast.) « 

COLONBL {to long used to her dear impulme wtys). Hullo 1 
We mustn’t let on that we are fond of each other ^ore com- 
pany. 

STBVB {sneating well, though Ju had better have held Us tongue). 
I dmi’t count ; I am such an old friend. 

AUCB (slowly). Such an old fiiend ! 

{ffer hstsbattd sees that she is struggling with some 
emotion.) 

COLONBL. Worrying about the children still, Alice ? 

AUCB {j^d to break down openly). Yes, yes, I can’t help it, 
Robert 

COLONBL {petting her) There, thoe, you foolish woman. 
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Joy will come in the mornii^ j I never was surer of an}rthing. 
Would you like me to take you home now ? 

AUCE. Home. But, yes, I — ^let us go home. 

COLONEL. Can we have a cab, Steve i 

STEVE. I ’ll go down and whistle one. Alice, I ’m awfully 
sorry that you — ^that I 

AUCE. Please, a cab. 

(But though she is alone unth her husband now she does not 
know what she wants to say to him. She has a passionate 
desire that he should not learn who is behind that door.) 

COLONEL (pulling her toward him). I think it is about Amy 
that you worry most 

AUCE. Why should I, Robert i 

COLONEL. Not a jot of reason. 

AUCE. Say again, Robert, that everything is sure to come 
right just as we planned it would. 

COLONEL. Of course it will 

AUCE. Robert, there is something I want to tell you. 
You know how dear my children are to me, but Amy is 
the dearest of all. She is dearer to me, Robert, than you 
yourself. 

COLONEL. Very well, memsahib. 

AUCE. Robert dear, Amy has come to a time in her life 
when she is ndther quite a girl nor quite a woman. There are 
dark places befisre us at that age through which we have to pick 
our way without much help. I can conceive dead mothers 
haunting those places to watch how their child is to fiu% in 
them. Ve^ frightened ghosts, Robert I have thou^t so 
long of how I was to be within hail of my giii at this time, 
holding her hand — ^my Amy, my child. 

COLONEL. That is just how it is aU to turn out, my Alice. 

AUCE (slavering). Yes, isn’t it, isn’t it 1 

COLONEL. * You dear excitable, of course it is. 

AUCE (like me defying Km). But even though it were not, 
thou^ I had come bi^k too late, though my dau^ter had 
become a woman vrithout a mother’s guidance, ^oug^ she were 
a bad woma n 

COLONEL. Alice. 

AUCE. Though some cur of a man — Robert, it wouldn’t 
effect my love fye her, I should teve her more than ettt. If all 
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odien turned fivm her, if you turned from her, Robert — how 
I should love her then. 

COLONEL. Alice, don’t talk of such things. 

{But she continues to talk of them, for the sees that the door 
is ajar, and what she says now is really to comfort amy. 
Every word of it is a kiss for amy.) 

AUCB {smiling through her fears). I was only telling you 
that nothing could nuke any difference in my love for Amy. 
That was all ; and, of course, if she has ever been a little foolish, 
light-headed — at t^t age one often is — ^why, a mother would 
soon put all that right ; she would just take her girl in her arms 
and they would talk it over, and the poor child’s troubles would 
vanish. {Still for amy’s comfort) And do you think I should 
repeat any of Amy’s confidences to you, Robert ? {Gaily) Not 
a word, sir t She might be sure of that. 

COLONEL. A pretty way to treat a hither. But you will 
never persuade me that there is any serious flaw in Amy. 

AUCB. I ’ll never try, dear. 

COLONEL. As for this little tantrum of locking hersdff into 
her room, however, we must have it out with her. 

AUCE. The first thing to-morrow. 

COLONEL. Not a bit of it The first thing die moment we 
get hcane. 

AUCB {now up ageinst a new danger). You forget, dear, 
that she Iw gone to bed. 

COLONEL. We ’ll soon rout her out of bed. 

AUCB. Robert I You forget that she has locked the dow. 

COLONEL. Sulky litde darling. I dare say she }s crying her 
eyes out for yon already But if the doesn’t open that door 
pret^ smardy I ’ll force it 

AUCB. You wouldn’t do that ! 

COLONEL. Wouldn’t I i Oh yes, I would. 

{Thsts ALICE hat euuther preUem to meet when stbve 
returns from his tuccestfid qttest for a cab.) 

Thank you, Steve, you win excuse us running off, I know. 
Alice is all nerves to-nig)it Come along, dear. 

AUCB {signing to the puzaded stbve that he must somehow get 
the lady osa of the house at once). There is no such dreai&l 
hurry, it there i {She is stiddetdy interested in some photgraphs 
OSS w wall.) Are you in this gro«9^ Steve? 
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8TBVE. Yes, it IS an old school eleven. 

AUCE. Let u8 see if we can pick Steve out, Robert 

cx)LON£L. Here he is, the one with the ball. 

ALICE. Oh no, that can’t be Steve, surely. Isn’t this one 
mofe like him ? Come over here under the light 

(STEVE has his moment at the door^ but it is evident from his 
face that the hidden one scorns his blandishments. So he 
signs to ALICE.) 

COLONEL. This is you, isn’t it, Steve i 

STEVE. Yes, the one with the ball. 

COLONEL. I found you at once. Now, Alice, your cloak. 

ALICE. I feel SO comfy where I am. One does hate to 
leave a fire, doesn’t one. (She hums gaily a snatch of a smg.) 

COLONEL. The woman doesn’t know her own mind. 

ALICE. You remember we danced to that once on my 
birthday at Simla. 

(She shows him how they danced at Simla.) 

COLONEL {to STEVE, who is indeed the more bewildered of the 
two). And a few minutes ago I assure you she was weeping 
on my shoulder ! 

ALICE. You were so nice to me that evening, Robert— I 
gave you a dance. (She whirls him gaily round.) 

COLONEL. You flibberty-gibbet, you make me dizzy. 

AUCE. Shall we sit out the rest of the dance ? 

COLONEL. Not I. Come along, you unreasonable thing. 

ALICE. Unreasonable. Robert, 1 have a reason. I want 
to see whether Amy will come. 

COLONEL. Come f 

STEVE. Come here i 

ALICE. I didn’t tell you before, Robert, because I had so 
little hope i but I called to her through the door that I was 
coming here to meet you, and I said, ‘ I don’t believe you have 
a headbche, Amy ; 1 believe you have locked yourself in there 
because you hate the poor mo^er who loves you,’ and I begged 
her to come with me. I said, * If you won’t come now, come 
after me and make me happy.’ 

COLONEL. But what an odd message, Alice i so unlike you. 

AUOE. Was it ? I don’t know. I always find it so hard, 
Robert, to be like myself. 

COLONEL. But, my dear, a young girL 

X 
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ALICE. She could have taken a cab ; I gave her the address. 
Don't be so hard, Robert, I am teaching you to dance. (She is 
off with turn again.) 

COLONEL. Steve, the madcap. 

(Hi falls into a chair^ but sees the room still going round. 
It is Alice's chance ; she pounces upon amy's hand^ whirls 
her out of the hiding-place^ and seems to greet her at the 
other door.) 

ALICE. Amy I 

COLONEL (jumping up). Not really? Hullo ! I never for 

a moment It was true, then. Amy, you are a good 

little girl to come. 

AMY {fo whom this is a not unexpected step in the game). Dear 
father. 

STEVE (to whom it is a very unexpected step indeed). Amy I 
Is this — ^your daughter, Alice ? 

ALICE (wondering at the perfidy of the creature), I forgot that 
you don't know her, Steve. 

STEVE. But if — ^if this is your daughter — ^you are the mother. 

ALICE. The mother ? 

COLONEL (jovially). Well thought out, Steve. He is a 
master mind, Alice. 

STEVE. But — ^but 

(Mercifully amy has not lost her head. She is here to 
save them all.) 

AMY. Introduce me, father. 

COLONEL. He is astounded at our having such a big girl. 

STEVE (thankfully). Yes, that 's it. 

COLONEL. Amy, my old friend, Steve RoUo — Steve, this 
is our rosebud. 

STEVE (blinking). How do you do I 

AMY (stemfy). How do you do ? 

COLONEL. But, bless me, Amy, you are a swell. 

AMY (fiushing). It is only evening dress. 

COLONEL. I bet she didn't dress for us, Alice } it was all 
done for Steve. 

AUGB. Yes, for Steve. 

COLONEL. But don't clutch me, chicken, clutch your 
modier. Steve, why are you staring at Alice ? 

(ff^e know why he is staring at Alice, but of course ho is too 
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gallant a gentleman te ielL Besides^ his astonishment has 
dazed him.) 

STEVE. Was I ? 

ALICE (with her arms extended). Amy, don’t be afbiid 
of me. 

AMY (going into them contemptuously). I ’m not. 

COLONEL (badgered). Then kiss and make it up. 

(amy bestows a cold kiss upon her mother. ALICE weeps.) 
This is too much. Just wait till I get you home. Are you 
both ready ? 

(7/ is then that amy makes her first mistake. The glove 
that the colonel has tossed to steve is lying on a chair ^ 
and she innocently begins to put it on. Her father stares 
at her ; his wife does not know why.) 

ALICE. We are ready, Robert. Why don’t yoM come i 
Robert, what is it ? 

COLONEL (darkening). Steve knows what it is ; Amy doesn’t 
as yet. The simple soul has given herself away so innocently 
that it is almost a ^ame to take notice of it. But I must, Steve* 
Come, man, it can’t be difficult to explain. 

(In this STEVE evidently differs from A/m.) 

ALICE. Robert, you frighten me. 

COLONEL. Still tongue-tied, Steve. Before you came here, 
Alice, I found a lady’s glove on the floor. 

ALICE (quickly). That isn’t our affair, Robert. 

COLONEL. Yes I I ’ll tell you why. Amy has just put on 
that glove. 

ALICE. It isn’t hers, dear. 

COLONEL. Do you deny that it is yours, Amy ? (amy has 
no answer to this.) Is it unreasonable, Steve, to ask you when 
my daughter, with whom you profess to be unacquainted, gave 
you that token of her esteem I 

STEVE (helpless). Alice. 

COLONEL. What has Alice to do with it ? 

AMY (to the rescue). Nothing, nothing, I swear. 

COLONEL. Has there been something going on that I don’t 
understand ? Are you in it, Alice, as well as they I Why 
has Steve been staring at you so i 

amy (knowing so well that she alone can put this matter rigfkt)*, 
Modier, don’t answer. 
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STSVB. If I could tee Alice alone for a moment 
Colonel 

AUCB. Yet. 

colowbl. No. Good heavent, what are you all conceal- 
ing ? Is Amy — ^my Amy — ^your elderly lady, Steve ? Wat 
that some tasteful little joke you were playii^ on your old 
friend, her father i 

rnivB. Colonel, I 

AMv (prtfarmg fmr the great tamfiee). I forbid him to 
q>eak. 

coLOMBL. Teu forbid him. 

AUCB. Robert, Robert, let me exfdain. Steve—— 

AMY. Mother, you must not, you dare not. {Grandly) 
Let all fidl on me. It is not true, Adier, that Mr. RoUo and I 
were ttrangert when you introdui^ ut. 

AUCB {wailing). Amy, Am^ ! 

AMT iy^h a touch efthe tumme). It i$ my ^ove, but it had 
a riglit to be here. He is my affianced husband. 

{Perhapt, ka it is an apm juestiMi, stbvb is the me who is 
most ssafrised to hear this. He seem to want to say 
sonuthSng on the miyect, hut a look of entreaty from aucb 
silences hhn.) 

coiAMBt. Alice, did 3 rou hear her ? 

AUCB. Surely you d^’t mean, Robert, that you are not 
glad? 

xxsiotiMi (imreAihus). Isthathowymtakeit? 

AUCB (heart-hroien). How I take it ! I am oveijoyed. 
Don’t you see how splendid it is { our old friend Steve. 

cotONBL {gUris^ at him). Our old friend, Steve. 

(jdt fir AMY, that pede-faced Sty, for the moment she stands 
disregardeek Htver mind t cxMBVmA will yet do her 
justice.) 

AUCB. Oh, happy day I {Brasunty she takes stbtb’s two 
hands.) Robert, he is to be our son. 

couJNEL. You are very clever, Alice, but do you really 
thinklbdievedutthisisnoshocktoyou f Oh, woman, why 
has ttiit deception not struck you to the ground ? 

AUCB. Decq>tion ? Amy, Stcv^ I do bdieve he thinks 
dUK this Is as much a surpriM to me as it is n> him 1 Why, 
Robert, I have known about it ever since I saw Auny a]on4 this 
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afternoon. She told me at once. Then in came Steve, and 
he 

COLONEL. Is it as bad as that i 

ALICE. As what, dear i 

COLONEL. That my wife must lie to me ? 

ALICE. Ob, Robert. 

COLONEL. I am groping only, but I can see now that you 
felt there was something wrong from the first. How did you 
find out ? 

ALICE (imploringfy). Robert, they are engaged to be married 1 
it was foolish of them not to tell you ; but, oh, my dear, leave 
it at that. 

colonel. Why did you ask Amy to follow us here ? 

ALICE. So that we could all be together when we broke it 
to you, dear. 

COLONEL. Another lie ! My shoulders are broad ; why 
shouldn’t I have it to bear as well as you i 

ALICE. There is nothing to bear but just a little folly. 

COLONEL. Folly I And neither of them able to say a 
word ? 

(Indeed they are very cold lovers ; amy’s Hp is curled at 
STEVE. To make matters worse ^ the cupboard door^ which 
has so far had the decency to retnain quiet, now presumes to 
have its say. It opens of itself a few inches, creaking 
guiltily. Three people are so startled that a new suspicion 
is roused in the fourth,) 

ALICE (who can read his face so well). She wasn’t there, 
Robert, she wasn’t. 

COLONEL. My God ! I understand now ; she didn’t 
follow us ; she hid there when I came. 

ALICE. No, Robert, no. 

(He goes into the cuphoard and returns with something in 
his hand, which he gives to amy.) 

COLONEL. Your other glove, Amy. 

AUCE. I can’t keep it firom you any longer, Robert ; I 
have done my best. (She goes to amy to protect her.) But 
Amy is still my chtld< 

(’ What a deceiver f amy is thinking,) 

COLONEL. Well, sir, still waiting for that interview with 
my wife before you can say an3rthing f 
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8TBVB {a desperate fellow). Yes. 

ALICE. You will have every opportunity of explaining, 
Steve, many opportunities 1 but in the meantime — just now, 
please go, leave us alone. {Stamping her foot) Go, please. 

(STSVE has had such an evening of it that he clings dsxsdly 
to the one amassing explanation^ that aucb loves him not 
wisely hut too well. Never will he betray her, never.) 

STEVE (with a meaning that is lost on her hut is very evident to 
the other lady present). Anything you ask me to do, Alice, 
anything. I shall go upstairs only, so that if you want 
me 

ALICE. Oh, go. (He goes, wondering whether he is a villain 
or a hero, which is perhaps a pleasurable state of mind.) 

COLONEL. You are wondrous lenient to him ; I shall have 
more to say. As for this girl — ^iook at her standing there, she 
seems rather proud of herself. 

ALICE. It isn't really hardness, Robert. It is because she 
thinks that you are hard. Robert, dear, I want you to go away 
too, and leave Amy to me. Go home, Robert $ we shall 
follow soon. 

COLONEL (after a long pause). If you wish it. 

AUCB. Leave her to her mother. 

(JVhen he has gone AMY leans across the top of a chair, 
sobbing her little heart away, a lice tries to take her — 
the whole of her — in her arms, but is rebuffed with a 
shudder.) 

AMY. I wonder you can touch me. 

AUCB. The more you ask of your mother the more she has 
to give. It is my love you nee^ Amy \ and you can draw 
upon it, and draw upon it. 

AMY. Pray excuse me. 

ALICE. How can you be so hard ! My child, I am not 
saying one harsh word to you, I am asking you only to hide 
your head upon your mother's breast. 

AMY. I decline. 

ALiCB. Take care, Amy, or I shall begin to believe that your 
&ther was right. What do you think would happen if 1 were 
to leave you to him 1 

AMY. Poor fiither! 

AUCB. Poor indc^ with such a dau^ter. 
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AMY. He has gme, mother $ so do you really think you 
need keep up this pretence before me ? 

Auci. Amy, what you need is a whipping. 

AMY. You ought to know what I ne^ 

(TAe agemsed mother again tries to envelop her unnatural 

tUli.) 

AUCB. Amy, Amy, it was all Steve's feult. 

AMY (strug^ng as with a boa eonstrieter). You needn’t 
expect me to believe that. 

AUCB. No doubt you thought at the beginning that he was 
a gallant gentleman. 

AMY. Not at all { I knew he was depraved from the 
moment I set eyes on him. 

AUCB. My Amy ! Then how — how 

AMY. Ginevra ^ew toa 

AUCB. She knew 1 

AMY. We planned it together — to treat him in the same 
way as Sir Harry Paskill and Ralph Devereux. 

AUCB. Amy, you are not in your senses. You don't mean 
that there were others ? 

AMY. There was Major— Major — I fot^get his name, but 
he was another. 

AUCB Wretched girl 

AMY. Leave go. 

AUCB. How did you get to know them ? 

AMY. To know them f They are characters in plays. 

AUCB {bereft). Characters in ^ys i Plays ! 

AMY. We went to five last week. 

(AF74/ hopes spring up in aucb’s breast.) 

AUCB. Amy, tell me quickly, when did you see Steve for 
die first time ? 

AMY. When you were saying good*bye to him this after- 
noon. 

AUCB. Can it be true f 

AMY. Perhaps we shouldn't have listened j but they always 
listen when there is a screen. 

AUCB. Listened ? What did you hear f 

AMY. Everything, mother I We saw him loss you and 
heard }rou make an assignation to meet him here. 

AUCB. I ’ll whip you direcdy i but go on, darling. 
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AMtY {chUdishly) You shan’t whip me. {Then once mere 
heroic) As in a flash Ginevra and I saw that there was only 
one way to save you. 1 must go to his chambers^ and force him 
to return the letters. 

AUCB (imspireJ). My letters ? 

AMY. Of course. He behaved at first as they all do- 
pretended that he did not know what 1 was talking about. At 
that moment, a visitor } I knew at once that it must be the 
husband ; it always is, it was ; I hid. Again a visitor. I 
knew it must be you, it was ; oh, the agony to me in there. 
I was wondering when he would begin to suspect, for I 
knew the time would come, and I stood ready to emerge and 
sacrifice myself to save you. 

ALICE. As you have done, Amy ? 

AMY. As 1 have done. 

{Once more the arms go round her.) 

I want none of that. 

ALICE. Forgive me. {ji thought comes to alicb that en- 
thralls herj) Steve I Does he know what you think — about 
me ? 

AMY. I had to be open with him. 

AUCE. And Steve believes it i He thinks that I — I — 
Alice Grey — oh, ecstasy 1 ♦ 

AMY. You need not pretend. 

ALICE. What is to be done ? 

AMY. Though I abhor him I must marry him for aye. 
Ginevra is to be my only bridesmaid. We are both to wear 
black. 

ALICE {sharply). You are sure you don’t rather like him, 
Amy? 

AMY. Mother I 

ALICE. Amy, weren’t you terrified to come alone to the 
rooms of a man you didn’t even know ? Some^ men 

AMY. I was not afraid. I am a soldier’s daughter 1 and 
Ginevra gave me this. 

{She produces a tiny dagger. This is altogether toe much 
for ALICE.) 

ALICE. My darling I 

{She does have the hahe in her arms at last 9 and now AMY 
clings to her. This is very sweet to Amu ; hut she knows 
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that if she tells amy the tneth at once its first effect will be to 
make the dear me feel ridiculosss. How can aucb hssrt 
her AMY so, amy who has such pride in having saved her f) 
You do love me a little, Amy, don’t you ? 

AMY. Yes, yes. 

ALICE. You don’t think I have been really bad, dear ? 

AMY. Oh, no, only foolish. 

AUCB. Thank you, Amy. 

AMY {nesting still closer). What are we to do now, dear 
dear mother ? 

(ALICE has a happf idea ; but thatt as the novelists sty, 
deserves a chapter to itself.) 



ACT III 


We are back m the room of the diaiy* The diaiy itself is not 
visible ; it is tucked away in the drawer, taking a nap while it 
may, for it has much to chronicle before cockcrow. Cosmo 
also is asleep, on an ingenious arrangement of chairs. Ginevra 
is sitting bolt upright, a book on her knee, but she is not reading 
it. She is seeing visions in which Amy plays a desperate part. 
The hour is late ; every one ought to oe in bed. 

Cosmo is perhaps dreaming ^t he is back at Osborne, for 
he calls out, as if in answer to a summons, that he is up and nearly 
dressed. He then raises his head and surveys Ginevra. 

COSMO. Hullo, you Ve been asleep. 

GINEVRA. How like a man. 

COSMO. I say, I thought you were the one who had stretched 
herself out, and that I was sitting here very quiet, so as not to 
waken you. 

GINEVRA. Let us leave it at that. 

COSMO. Huffy, aren’t you 1 Have they not come back 
yet ? 

GINEVRA. Not they. And half-past eleven has struck. I 
oughtn’t to stay any longer i as it is, I don’t know what my 
landlady will say. 

(She means that she does know,) 

COSMO. I ’ll see you to your place whenever you like. My 
uniform will make it all right for you. 

GINEVRA. You child. But I simply can’t gp till I know 
what has happened. Where, oh where, can they be ? 

COSMO. That ’s all right. Father told you he had a message 
fiom mother saying that they had gone to the theatre. 

GINEVRA. But why i 

COSMO. Yes, it seemed to bother him, too. 

GINEVRA. The theatre. That is what she spid. 

(Here cosMO takes up a commanding position on the hearthr 
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rug ; it could not be bettered unless with a agar in the 
mouth.) 

COSMO. Look here, Miss Dunbar, it may be that I have a 
little crow to pick with mother when she comes back, but 1 
cannot allow any one else to say a word against her. Com- 
prenez T 

(ginevra’s reply is lost to the world because at this moment 
amy’s sparkling eyes show round the door. How softly she 
must have crossed the little hall 1 ) 

GiNBVRA. Amy, at last ! 

AMY. Sh ! {She speaks to some one unseen) There are only 
Ginevra and G>smo here. 

{fThus encouraged aucb enters. Despite her demeanour 
they would seot if they knew her better, that she has been 
having a good time, and is in hopes that it is net ended yet. 
She comes in, as it were, under amy’s gtddance. ginevra 
is introduced, and Alice then looks to amy for mstructions 
what to do next. 

AMY (encouragingly). Sit down, mother. 

AUCE. Where ^all I sit, dear ? (amy giws her the nicest 
chair in the room.) I'liank you, Amy. (She is emboldened to 
address her son.) Where is your father, Cosmo ? 

(cosMO remembers Ids slap, and that he has sworn to con- 
verse with her no more. He indicates, however, that his 
father is in the room overhead, auce meekly accepts the 
rebuff. 

Shall I go to him, Amy ? 

AMY (considerately). If ]rou think you feel strong enou^ 
mother. 

ALICE. You have given me strength. 

AMY. I am so glad. (She strokes her mother soothingly.) 
What will jmu tell him ? 

AUCE. AU, Amy — all, all. 

AMY. Brave mother. 

AUCE. Who could not be brave with sudi a daughter 1 (On 
reflection) And with such a son ! 

(Helped by eneouragistg words from amy she departs on her 
perilous enterprise. The two conspirators would now give 
a handsome competence to cosmo to get him out of 'the room. 
He knows it, and sits down.) 
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co$MO. I wy, what u she going to tell father ? 

AMY {with a despairing glance at cinevra). Oh, nothing. 
QINEVRA (w^A a clever ^ance at amy). Cosmo, you pro* 
mised to see me home. 

COSMO {the peHte). Right*-o ! 

oinevra. But you haven’t got your boots on. 

COSMO. I won’t be a minute. {He pauses at the dear.) I 
say, I believe you ’re trying to get rid me. Look here, I 
won’t budge till you tell me what mother is speaking about to 
hither. 

AMY. It is about the drawing>raom curtains. 

COSMO. Good lord ! 

{As sem as he has gene they rush at each ether ; they don't 
embrace ; they stop when their noses are an huh apart, 
and then tali. This is the stage way for levers. It is 
^fficult to accomplish withoset rubbing noses, but they have 
both been practising.) 

CINEVRA. Quick, Amy, did you get the letters ? 

AMY. There are no letters. 

(oiNBVRA is so taken aback that her nose bobs. Otherwise 
the two art absolutely moHonltss. She cleverly recovers 
herself.) 

CINEVRA. No letters I how unlike life. You are quite sure f 
AMY, I have my mother’s word for ic 
CINEVRA. Is that enough i 
AMY. And you now have mine. 

CINEVRA. Then it hadn’t gone bx ? 

AMY. No, merely a painful indiscretion. But if father had 
known it — you know what husbands are. 

CINEVRA. Yes, indeed. Did he follow her 1 (amy nods.) 
Did you bide f (amy nods again.) 

AMY. Worse than that, &nevra. To deceive him I had 
to pretend that 1 was the woman. And nosy-~Ginevn, can 
you guess ? 

(Here they have to Uave off depog noses. On the stage it 
can be elone for ever so much longer, beet only by those who 
art paid aecordsngfy.) 

CINEVRA. You don’t mean*-**—- ? 

AMY. 1 think I do, but what do you mean f 
CINEVRA. I mean — ^the great thi^ 
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AMY. Then it is, yes. Ginevra, I am affianced to the man, 
Steve ! 

(ciNBVRA could here quieify drink a of vaater ^ there 
was one in the roenu) 

GINEVRA (wandering round her old friend). You seem the 
same, Amy, yet somehow different. 

AMY (rather eomplaeentfy). That is just how I feel. But I 
must not think of myself. They are overhead, Ginevra. 
There is an awful scene taking place — up ffiere. Site is telling 
fadier all. 

GINEVRA. Confessing ? 

AMY. Everything — ^in a noble attempt to save me from a 
widowed marriage. 

GINEVRA. But 1 thought die was such a hard woman. 

AMY. Not really. To the world perhaps ; but I have 
softened her. All she needed, Ginevra, to bring out her finer 
qualities was a strong nature to lean upon } and she says that 
^e has found it in me. At the theatre and all the way home— — 

GINEVRA. Then you did go to the theatre. Why i 

AMY {feeling that ginevra is very young). Need you ask ? 
Oh, Ginevra, to see if we could find a happy ending. It was 
mother’s idea. 

GINEVRA. Which theatre i 

AMY. I don’t know, but the erring wife confessed aU — in 
one of those mousselines-de^soie that are so fashionable this year i 
and mother and I sat— clasping each other’s hands, pmying it 
might end happily, thoi^h we didn’t see how it could 

GINEVRA. How aw^ for you. What did the husband do f 

AMY. He was very calm and nditte. He went out of the 
room Sot a moment, and came back so white. Then he sat 
down by the fire, and nodded his head three times. 

GINEVRA. I Aink I know now whidi theatre it was. 

AMY. He asked her coldly— but always the perfect gentle- 

GINEVRA. Oh, that theatte 1 

AMY. He wked her whether he was to go or she. 

OiNEVRA. They must part i 

AMY. Yes. She went on her knees to him, and said, ‘ Are 
we never to meet again i * and he midied huskily, * Never.’ 
Then die turned and wem slowly towards the door. 
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GiMBVRA {clutching her). Amy, was that the end ? 

AMY. The audience sat still as death, listening for the awful 
c&i that brings the curtain down. 

GiNEVRA {sf^ering). I seem to hear it. 

AMY. At that moment 

GiMBVRA. Yes, yes ? 

AMY. The door <^ned, and, Ginevra, their little child-— 
came in — in her night*gown. 

GINEVRA. Quick. 

AMY. She came toddling down the stairs — she was bare- 
footed — she took in the whole situation at a glance — and, run- 
ning to her father, she said, ‘ Daddy, if mother goes away what 
is to become of me ? ’ (amy gulps and continues.) And then 
she took a hand of each and drew them together till they fell 
on each other’s breasts, and then— oh, Ginevra, then— click I 
—and the curtain fell. 

GINEVRA {when they are more composed). How old was the 
child I 

AMY. Five. She looked more. 

GINEVRA {her brows hutted). Molly is under two, isn’t 
she? 

AMY. She is not quite twenty months. 

GINEVRA. She couldn’t possibly do it. 

AMY. No ; I thought of that. But she couldn’t, you 
know, even though she was held up. Mother couldn’t help 
thinking the scene was a good omen, though, (^hey both look 
at the ceiling again.) How still they arc. 

GINEVRA. Perhaps she hasn’t had the courage to telL 

AMY. If SO) I must go on with it 

GINEVRA {feeling rather small beside amy). Marry him ? 

AMY. Yes. I must dree my ward. Is it dree your weird, 
or weird your dree ? 

GINEVRA. I think they both do. {She does net really care ; 
stoUer thoughts are surging within her.) Amy, why can’t I 
make some sacrifice as well as you ? 

(amy seems about to make a somewhat grudgtng repfyt but 
the unexpected arrival of the snan who has to strangely won 
her seals her Ups.) 

AMY. You 1 (yinth a depth ^masting). Oh, sir I 

STEVE {fhe fttost seervosu ^the company). I felt 1 must oomei 
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Miss Grey, I am in the greatest distress, as the unhaiqpjr cause 
of all this trouble. 

AMY {coldfy). You should have thought of that before. 

STBV2. It was dense of me not to understand sooner — ^very 
dense. {He looks at her with wistful eyes.) Must I marry you. 
Miss Grey i 

AMY (curling her lip). Ah, that n what you are sorry for ! 

STEVE. Yes — ^horribly sorry. (Hastily) Not for myself. 
To tell you the truth, I ’d be — ^precious glad to risk it — I think. 

AMY (yjoith a glance at gxnevra). You would i 

STEVE. But very sorry for you. It seems such a shame to 
you — so young and attractive — ^and the little you know of me 
so — unfortunate. 

AMY. You mean you could never love me i 

STEVE. I don’t mean that at all. 

AMY. Ginevra 1 

(Indeed ginevra feels that she has been obliterated quite 
long enough.) 

GINEVRA (viith a touch ef testiness in her tone). Amy — 
introduce me. 

AMY. Mr. Stq>hen Rollo — Miss Dunbar. Miss Dunbar 
knovrs all. 

(ginevra nukes a movement that the cynical might describe 
as brushing amy aside.) 

GINEVRA. May I ask, Mr. Rollo, what are your views about 
woman i 

STEVE. Really I 

GINEVRA. Is she, in your opinion, her husband’s equa4 or 
is she his chattel f 

STEVE. Honestly, I am so beside myself 

GINEVRA. You evade the question. 

AMY He means chattel, Ginevra. 

GINEVRA. Mr. Rollo, I am the friend till deadi of Amy 
Grey. Let that poor diild go, sir, and I am prepared to take 
her place beside you — ^yes, at the altar’s mouth. 

AMY. Ginevra. 

GINEVRA (snaking that nuvemesst again). Understand I can 
neither love nor honour you~--at least at first— but 1 will obey 
you. 

amy. Ginevra, you take too much upon yourself. 
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otNiVRA. I will nuke a sacrific -I wUL 

AMY. You shall not. 

GiNBVRA. I feel that I understand this gendenun as no 
other woman can. It is my mission, Am y- -- 

{Tht return ef aucb is what prevents stbtb’s seh^g his 
hat and flying. It might net have had this effect had he 
seen the lady's fate just before she opened the d^.) 

AUCB {puttir^ her hand to her peer heart). You have come 
here, Steve i Oh no, it is not possible. 

STBVB (leeldng things unutterable). How could I help 
coming 1 

AMY (to the rescue). Mother, have you— did you i 

ALICE {meekly). I have told him all. 

STBVB. The Gilonel ? 

(aucb bows her Irsdsed head.) 

AMY {conducting her to a seat). Brave, brave. What has he 
decided i 

ALICE. He hasn't decided yet He is thinking out what it 
will be best to do. 

STBVB. He knows ? Then I am no longe r — {His uit- 

fimshed sentence seems to refer to Amy.) 

AMY {proudly). Y es, sir, as he knows, you are, as Ar as I am 
concerned, now free. 

GINBVRA (m a murmur). It 's almost a pity. {She turns to 
her amy) At least, Amy, this makes you and me friends again. 
{I^e have never quite been able to understand what this 
meant, but amy knows, for she puts ginbvra's hand to her 
sweet Ups,) 

AUCB (yohe somehow could do without ginbtra to-night). 
Cosmo is waiting for you. Miss Dunbar, to see you home. 

GINBVRA {with a £squieting vision of her latuUady). I must 
go. {She gives her hand in the coldest way to UU.OUXY. Then, 
with a curtsey to stbvb that he can surefy, never forgot) 
Mr, Rdlo, I am sure there is much good in you. Dathng 
Amy, I shall be round first thing in the morning. 

STBVB. Now that she has gone, can we— have a talk i 

AUCB {looking down). Yes, Steve. 

AMY {gently). Mother, what was that you called him i 

AUCB. Deu Amy, I foigot. Yes, Mr. RoUoii 

STBVB. Then, Alice—— 
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AMY. This lady’s name, if 1 am not greatly mistaken, tt 
Mrs. Grey. Is it not so, mother ? 

AUCB. Yes, Amy. 

STBYE. As you will ; but it is most important that I say 
certain things to her at once. 

AUCE. Oh, Mr. Rollo. What do you diink, dear ? 

AMY {reflecting). If it be clearly understood that this is good- 
bye, I consent. Please be as brief as posable. 

{Somehtw they think that she is moving to the doer, hsst she 
crosses oniy to the other side of the room and sits dawn with 
a book. One ^ them Ukes this very mnch.) 

STEVE {who is net the one). But I want to see her alone. 

AMY {the dearest of little gaolers). That, I am afiaid, I 
cannot permit. It is not that I have not perfect confidence in 
you, mother, but you must see I am acting wisely. 

AUCE. Yes, Amy. 

STEVE {to his aucb). What has come over you I You 
don’t seem to be the same woman. 

AMY. That is just it ; she is not. 

AUCB. I see now only through Amy’s eyes. 

AMY. They will not fail you, mother. Proceed, sir. 
(STBVB has to make the host of it.) 

STEVE. You told him, then, about your feelings for me i 

AUCE {stuifying the carpet). He knows now exactly what 
are my feelings for you. 

STEVE {flnSaly). How did he take it ? 

AUCB. Ne^ you ask ? 

STEVE. Poor <dd boy. I suppose he wishes me to stay away 
from your house now. 

ALICE. Is it unreasonable i 

STEVE. Noy of course not, bu t— — ■ 

AUCE, Will it be terribly hard to you, St— Mr. Rollo ? 

STEVE. It isn’t that. You see I ’m fond of the Colonel, I 
teally am, and it hurts me to think he thinks that I— It 
wasn’t my fruit, was it ? 

AMY. Ungenerous. 

AUCE. He quite understands that it was I who lost my head. 
(sTEVB it much moved hy the generonty of this. He lowers 

his VMM.) 

STEVE. Of course I blame myself now t but I assure you 
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honesdy I had no idea of it until to-night I had thought 3WU 
wa« only my friend. It dazed me $ but as I ransacked my 
mind many little things came back to me. I remembered what 
I hadn’t noticed at the dme—— 

AMY. Louder, please. 

STEVE. I remembered 

AMY. Is this necessary ? 

AUCE. Please, Amy, let me know vdiat he remembered. 
STEVE. I remember^ that your voice was softer to me than 
when you were addressing other men. 

AUCE. Let me look long at you, Mr. RoUa (She looks 
long at Km.) 

AMY. Mother, enough. 

AUCE. What more do you ronember ? 

STEVE. It is strange to me now that I didn’t understand your 
true meaning to-day when you said I was the only man you 
couldn’t flirt with ; you meant that I aroused deeper feelings. 
AUCE. How you know me. 

AMY. Not the best of you, mother. 

AUCE. No, not the best, Amy. 

STEVE. I can say that I never thought of myself as possessing 
dangerous qualities. I thought I was utterly unattractive to 
women. 

AUCE. You ssuist have known about your eyes. 

STEVE (eagerly). My eyes ? On my soul I didn’t. 

(amy wonders if tKs eon be true, auce rises. She feels 
that she cannot control herself msuh longer.) 
auce. Steve, if you don’t go away at once I shall scream. 
STEVE (really usthaffy). Is it as bad as that ? 

AMY (rising). You heard what Mrs. Grey sud. This is 
very painful to her. Will you please say good-bye. 

(In the navel drcsonstances he dees net quite knew hew tKs 
should he carried out.) 

Aiics.(alsosfgi). How shall we do it, Amy ? Onthebrowl 
AMY. No, mother — ^with the hand. 

(fThey do it with the hand, and it is tfms that the colonel 
finds them. He would he vnahlo to keep Ks ceuntemmce 
were it net for a warmng look from auce.) 

COLONEL (me of the men who have a genius for scgiing the rigK 

tKitg). Hal 
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STEVE. I am going, Colonel. I am very sorry that you— 
At the same time 1 wish you to understand that the fault is 
entirely mine. 

COLONEL {^guardedly). Ha ! 

AMY {putting an arm round her mother y who hugs it). Father, 
he came only to say good-bye. He is not a bad man, and 
mother has behaved magnificently. 

COLONEL {cleverly). Ha 1 

AMY. You must not, you shall not, be cruel to her. 

ALICE. Darling Amy ! 

COLONEL {truculently). Oh, mustn’t 1. We shall see about 
that. 

STEVE. Come, come. Colonel. 

COLONEL {doing better than might have been expected). Hold 
your tongue, sir. 

AMY. I know mother as no other person can know her. I 
begin to think that you have no proper appreciation of her, father. 

AUCE {basely). Dear, dear Amy. 

AMY. I dare say she has often suffered in the pas t - — 

ALICE. Oh, Amy, oh. 

AMY. By your — ^your callousness — ^your want of sympathy 
—-your neglect. 

ALICE. My beloved child. 

COLONEL {uneasily). Alice, tell her it isn’t sa 

ALICE. Y ou hear what he says, my pet 

AMY. But you don’t deny it 

COLONEL. Deny it, woman. 

ALICE. Robert, Robert ! 

AMY. And please not to call my mother ‘ woman * in my 
presence. 

COLONEL. I — I — I {He looks for help from Alice, 

but she gives him only a twinkle of triumph. He barks) Child, go 
to your room. 

AMY {her worst fears returning). But what are you going 
to do P 

colonel. That is not your affair. 

STEVE. I must say I don’t see that 

AMY {gratefully). Thank you, Mr. Rolla 

COLONEL. Go to your room. 

{Shi has to fs, but not till she has given her mother a Mss 
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that is a ihaUtHgt to the werid. Then tt the hewUdtrment 
efaViVM Hoe hsman frmnes are reeked with lat^ter.) 

AUCB. Oh, Robert, look at him. He thinks I wonhip Um. 

COLONEL. Steve, you colossal puppy. 

sYbvb. £h«— what — ^why i 

AUCB. Steve, tell Robert about my voice bdt^ softer to 
you than to other men } tell him, Steve, about your eyes. 

{The unhappy youth gropes mesttaily and p/g^skaHy.) 

STEVE. Good heavens, was there nothing in it i 

COLONEL. My boy, I ’ll never let you hear the end of this. 

STEVE. But if there’s nothing in it, how could your 
daughter have thought 

COLONEL. She saw you loss Alice here this afternoon, you 
scoundrel, and, as she mought, make an assigmsHen with you. 
There, it all came out of that. She is a sentimental lady, is our 
Amy, and she has be«a too often to the theatre. 

STEVE. Let me think. 

COLONEL. Here is a chair for the very purpose. Now, 
think hardi 

STEVE. But — but— >-then why did you pretend before her, 
Alice i 

AUCB. Because she thinks that she has saved me, and it 
makes her so happy. Amy has a passionate dedre to be of 
some use in this world ^e knows so well, and die already 
sees her sphere, Steve : it is to look after mb I am not to be 
her chaperone, it is she who is to be mine. I have submitted, 
you see. 

COLONEL {fidgeting}. She seems to have quite pven me up 
for you. 

AUCE {Uandfy). Oh yes, Robert, quite. 

ETEVB {glee^y). You will excuse my dunking only of 
mysdf. What an ass Z ’ve been. 

ALICE. Is it a blow, Steve f 

STEVE. It ’s a come-down. Ass, ass^ Sat I Bet I say, 
Alice, I ’m awfully glad it ’s I who have been the ass and not 

r >u. I really am, ColoneL You see the tragedy of my hfe is 
’m such an extraordinarily ordinary sort of ftlow that, though 
every man I know si^ some lady has loved him, dsde never 
in all my unromandc life was a woman who cmed a C^ratoiaa 
caid for me. It often tnaloes tne fondy t and so trbfen I 
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thought such a glorious woman as you, Aiico^I lost towch of 
earth altogether t but now 1 ’ve &llen back on it with a whack. 
But 1 ’m glad-^ryes, I ’m glad. You two Idndest people Steve 
Rollo has ever known.— >Oh, I say good-night I suppose you 
can’t overlook it, Alice. 

AUCE. Oh yes, you goose, I can. We are both fond of 
you — Mr. Rollo. 

COLONEL. Come in, my boy, and make love to as# as often 
as you fed lonely. 

STEVE. I may still come to see you i 1 say, I *m awfully 
taken with your Amy. 

COLONEL. None of that, Steve. 

AUCE. Wt can drop in on you on the sly, Steve, to admire 
your orbs t but you mustn’t come here — until Amy thinks it 
is safe for me. {fFhtu he has gene she asUs) Until I think 
it is safe for Amy. 

COLONEL. When will that be i 

AUCE. Not for some time. 

COLONEL. He isn’t a bad sort, Steve. 

AUCE. Oh, no— the might even do worse some day. But 
she is to be my little girl for a long time ftrst 

COLONEL. This will give him a sort of glamour to her, you 
know. 

AUCE. You are not really thinking, Robert, that my Amy 
is to fidi asleep to-night beft>re she hears the whole true story. 
Could I sleep until die knows everything I 

COLONEL. Stupid of me. I am a little like Steve in one way, 
though { I don’t understand why you have kept it up so long. 

ALICE. It isn’t the first time you have thought me a harum- 
scarum. 

COLONEL. It isn’t. 

ALICE. The sheM* fim of it, Robert, went to my head, I 
suppose. And then, you see, the more Amy felt herself to be 
my protectress the more she seemed to love me. I am afiaid 
I have a weakness for the short-cuts to being loved. 

COLONEL. I ’m aftaid you have. The one thing you didn't 
think of is that the more she loves you the lees love she seems 
to have for me. 

AUCE. How selfish of you, Robert, 

COLONEL (suspiehiafy). Or wu that ail part of the plan f 
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AUCB. There was no phn ; there wasn*t time for one. 
But you were certainly rather horrid, Robert, in the way you 
gloatira over me when you saw them take to you. I have been 
gloating a little perhaps in taking them from you. 

COLONEL. Them ? You are going a little too tist, my 
dear. 1 have still got Cosmo and Molly. 

AUCB. For the moment 

COLONBL. Woman. 

AUCB. Remember, Amy said you must not call me that 
{Ht laughs as he takes her ly the shoulders,) 

Yes, sl^ke me ; I deserve it. 

COLONBL. You do indeed {md he shakes her with a ferocity 
that would have startled any sudden visitor. No wonder, then, 
that it is a shock to cosmo, who comes Utmdering in. alicb is the 
first to see him, and she turns the advantage to unprincipled 
account.) 

AUCB. Robert, don’t hurt me Oh, if Cosmo were to 
see you ! 

COSMO. Cosmo does see him. {He says it in a terrible 
voice. Probably cosmo has been to a theatre or two himself.) 

AUCB. You here, Cosmo ! 

(She starts back from her assailant.) 

COLONEL {feeling a little foolish). 1 didn’t hear you come in. 

COSMO (^mly). No, I ’m sure you didn’t 

COLONEL {tesdly). No heroics, my boy. 

COSMO. Take care, tiither. {He stands between them, winch 
makes his father suddenly grin.) Laugh on, sir. I don’t know 
what this row ’s about, but — {here Us arm encircles an undeserv- 
^ An^)— this lady is my mother, and I won’t have her bullied. 
What ’s a fiither compared to a mother ! 

AUCB. Cosmo, darling Cosmo ! 

COLONEL {becomsHg alarmed). My boy, it was only a jest 
Alice, tell him it was only a jest 

AUCB. He says it was only a jest, Cosmo. 

OQSMO. You are a trump to shield him, mother. {He kisses 
her openly, eonseiosa that he is a bit of a trusty Umself, in wUch 
vuto AUCB mast obwmsly concurs.) 

COLONBL {to Us better half). You serpoit 

COSMO. Sir, this language won’t da 

COtOMU {exasperated). You go to bed, toa 
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AUCB. He has sent Amy to bed already. Try to love your 
fether, Cosmo {placing nuuy Hsses on the spot where he had been 
slapped). Try for my sake, and try to get Amy and Molly to 
do it, toa {Sweetly to her husband) They will love you in time, 
Robert } at present they can think only of me. Darling, I ’ll 
come and see you in bed. 

COSMO. I don’t like to leave you with hi m 

AUCB. Go, my own ; I promise to call out if I need you. 
{On these terms cosMO departs. The long-suffering 
husband, arms folded, surveys his unworthy spouse.) 

COLONEL. You are a hussy. 

AUCB {meekly). I suppose I am. 

COLONEL. Mind you, I am not going to stand Cosmo’s 
thinking this of me. 

AUCB. As if 1 would allow it for another hour 1 You 
won’t see much of me to-night, Robert If I sleep at all it 
will be in Amy’s room. 

COLONEL {lugubriously). You will be taking Molly from me 
to-morrow. 

AUCB. I feel hopeful that Molly, too, will soon be taking 
care of me. {She goes to Km in her eajoUng way.) With so 
many chaperones, Robert, I ought to do well. Oh, my dear, 
don’t think that I have learnt no lesson to-night 

COLONEL {smiling). Going to reform at l^t ? 

ALICE {the most seriosu of women). Y es, Robert The Alice 
you have known is come to an end. To-morrow— 

COLONEL. If she is different to-morrow I ’ll disown her. 

AUCB. It ’s summer done, autumn b^un. Farewell, 
summer, we don’t know you any more. My girl and I are like 
the little figures in the weather-house { when Amy comes out, 
Alice goes in. Alice Sit-by-the-Fire henceforth. The moon 
is full to-night, Robert, but it isn’t looking for me any more. 
Taxis farewell — advance four-wheelers. I had a beautiful 
husband once, black as the raven was his hair 

COLONEL. Stop it 

ALICE. Pretty Robert, fitfewell. Farewell, Alice Aat was | 
it ’s all over, my dear. I alvrays had a weakness for you ; but 
now you must really go { make way there for the old lady. 

COLONEL. Woman, you’ll make me cry. Go to your 
Amy. 
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ALICE. RtAert— — 

COLONEL. Go. Ga Go! 

{As ke ntart it amy fttps in ansciamfy. Sh* is in htr 
goum, and htr htmr is dmn and her feet are hare, md she 
dees net loek sa very much mere than five, Alice is ttnaUt 
to resist the temptation.) 

ALICE {vMtiiing). Must I go, Robert ? 

AMY. Going swEy ? MoUier ! Father, if mother goes 
away, what is to become of me ? 

{She draws them together until their hands clasp. There 
is now a beatific smile on her face. The curtain sees that 
its time has come ; it clicks, and falls.) 
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ACT I 


James Wylie is about to make a move on the dambrod, and in 
the little Scotch room there is an awful silence befitting the 
occasion. James with his hand poised — ^for if he toudies a 
piece he has to play it, Alick will see to that — raises his red head 
suddenly to read Alick’s &ce. His fiither, who is Alick, is 
pretending to be in a panic lest James should make this move. 
James grins heartlessly, and his fingers are about to close on the 
* man ’ when some instinct of self-preservation makes him peep 
once more. This time Alick is caught : the unholy ecstasy 
on his fiice tells as plain as porridge that he has been luring James 
to destruction. James glares } and, too late, his opponent is 
a simple old father again. James mops his head, sprawls m the 
manner most conducive to thought in the Wylie fiunily, and, 
protruding his underlip, settles down to a reconsideration of the 
board. Alick blows out his cheeks, and a drop of water settles 
on the point of his nose. 

You will find them thus any Saturday night (after ^ily 
worship, which sends the servant to bed) } and sometimes the 
pauses are so long that in the end they forget whose move it is. 

It is not the room you would be shown into if you were 
calling socially on Miss Wylie. The drawing-room for you, 
and Miss Wylie in a coloured merino to receive you i very 
likely she would exclaim, * Thw is a pleasant surprise ! ’ ^ugh 
she has seen you coming up the avenue and has just had time 
to whip the dustcloths off the chairs, and to warn Alick, David 
and James, that they had better not dare come in to see you 
before they have put on a dickey. Nor is this the room in 
which you would dine in solemn grandeur if invited to drop 
in and take pot-luck, which is how the Wylies invite, it beiog 
a &mily wetness to pretend that they sit down in the dining- 
totm ^ily. It is the real Itvmg-room of the house, where 
Alick, who will never get used to fiahionaUe ways, can take 
off his collar and ut happily in his Mocking’Soles, imd James at 
times would do so abo I but catch Maggie letting him. 

tn 
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There is one very fine chair, but, heavens, not for sitting on } 
just to give the room a social standing in an emergency. It 
sneers at the other chairs with an air of insolent superiority, 
like a haughty bride who has married into the house for money. 
Otherwise the furniture is homely i most of it has come from 
that smaller house where the Wylies began. There is the large 
and shiny diur which can be turned into a bed if you look the 
other way for a moment. James cannot sit on this <^r without 
gradually sliding down it till he is l)nng luxuriously on the smali 
of his back, his le^ indicating, like Se hands of a clock, that 
It is ten past twelve t a position in which Maggie shudders to 
see him receiving company. 

The other churs are horse-hair, than which nothing is more 
comfortable if there be a good slit down the seat. The seats 
are heavily dented, because all the Wylie £unily rit down with 
a dump. The draught-board w on the edge of a large centre 
table, which also displays four books placd at equal distances 
from each other, one of them a Bible, and another the &mily 
album. If these were the only books they would not justify 
Ma^ie in calling this chamber the library, her dogged name 
for it i while David and James call it the west-room and Alick 
calls it ‘ the room,* whidi is to him the natural name for any 
apartment without a bed in it. There is a bookcase of pitch 
pine, which contains six hundred books, with glass doors to 
prevoit your gettiiig at them. 

No one does try to get at the books, for the Wylies are not a 
reading fiunily. They like you to ga^ when you see so much 
literature gathered together m one prison-house, but they gasp 
themselves at the thought that there are persons, chiefly clergy- 
men, who, having finished me book, coolly begin another. 
Nerertheless it was not all vainglory that made David buy this 
library : it was rather a mi^ty reject for education, as some- 
firing that he has missed. Thu same fiseling makes him take 
in fire Cmtmporary Rivitw and stand up to it like a man. 
Alidt, who aim has a respect for education, tries to read the 
Cmttmpmrery^ but becomes dispirited, and may be heard mutter- 
ing over its pages, * No, no use, no use, iro,* and tomefirrtes even 
‘ Oh heU.’ James has no respect for education t and Maggie 
is present of an open mind. 

They are Wylie and Soiu the local granite quarry, in 
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which AUck was throughout his working days a mason. It is 
David who has raued them to this position j he dimbed up 
himself step by step (and hewed the steps), and drew the others 
up after him. * W^lie Brothers,’ AUck would have had the 
firm called, but David said No, and James said No, and Maggie 
said No } first honour must be to their &ther ; and Alick now 
likes it on the whole, though he often sighs at having to shave 
every day j and on some snell mornings he stiU creeps from 
his couch at four and even at two (thinking that his nudlet and 
chisd are calling him), and begins to pull on his trousers, until 
the grandeur of them reminds him that he can go to bed again. 
Sometimes he cries a little, because there is no more work for 
him to do for ever and ever { and then Maggie gives him a 
spade (without telling David) or David gives him the logs to 
saw (without telling Mag^e). 

We have given James a longer time to make his move than 
our kind friends in front will give him, but in the meantime 
something has been happening. David has come in, wearing 
a black coat and his Sabbath b<x>ts, for he has been to a public 
meeting. David is nigh forty years of age, whiskered like his 
&ther and brother (Alick’s whiskers being worn as a sort of 
cravat round the neck), and he has the too brisk manner of 
one who must arrive anywhere a little before any one else. 
The painter who did the three of them for fifteen pounds (you 
may observe the canvases on the walk) has caught this char- 
acteristic, perhaps accidentally, for David is almost stepping 
out of his frame, as if to hurry off somewhere $ while Alick 
and James look as if they were pinned to the wall for life. All 
the «x of them, men and pictures, however, have a tiunily 
resemblance, like granite blocks from their own quarry. They 
are as Scotch as peat for instance, and th^ might eirchange 
qres wititout any neighbour noticing the difference, inquisitive 
little blue eyes that seem to be always totting up the price of 
thingk 

The dambrod players pay no attention to David, nor does 
he regard them. Dumping down on the sofii he removes hk 
’kstic sides, as his Sabbath ^ts are called, by pushing one foot 
against the other, gets into a pair of hand-sewn dippers, deposits 
the boots as accoraing to nde in the ottom^ and crosses to 
the fire. There must be sometiiing on David’s mind to-night, 
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for he fays no attention to the game, neither gives advice (than 
which nothing is more maddening) nor exchanges a wink with 
Alick over the parlous condition of Jameses crown. You can 
hear the wag-at-the-wall clock in the lobby ticking. Then 
« David lets himself go ; it runs out of him like a hymn : 

DAVID. Oh, let the solid ground 

Not fiiil beneath my feet. 

Before my life has found 
What some have found so sweet 

(This is not a soliloquy ^ hut is offered as a definite statement. 
The players emerge from their game with difficulty^ 

ALICK (yjoith James’s crown in his hand). What ’s that you ’re 
saying, David ? 

DAVID (like a public speaker explaining the situation in a 
few well^hosen words). The thing I ’m speaking about is 
Love. 

JAMES (keeping control of himself). Do you stand there and 
say you ’re in love, David Wylie ? 

DAVID. Me ; what would I do with the thing 1 

JAMES (who is by no means without pluck). I see no necessity 
for calling it a thing. 

(They are two bachelors who all their lives have been afraid 
of nothing but Woman, david in his sportive days — 
which continue — has done roguish things with his arm when 
conducting a lady home under an umbrella from a soiree^ 
and has both chuckled and been scared on thinking of it cfter^ 
wards, james, a commoner fellow altogether^ has dis^ 
cussed the sex over a glass ^ but is too canny to be in the 
company of less than two young women at a time.) 

DAVID (derisively). Oho, has she got you, James ? 

JAMBS (feeling the sting of it). Nobody has got me. 

DAVID. They ’ll catch you yet, lad. - 

JAMES. They’ll never catch me. You’ve httn nearer 
catched yourself. 

ALICK. Yes, Kitty Menzies, David. 

DAVID (feeling himself under the umbrella). It was a kind ci 
a shave tl^t 

ALICK (who knows all that is to be known about women and can 
spoak of them without a tremor). It ’a a curious thing, but a 
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man cannot help winking when he hears that one of his friends 
has been catched. 

siAVio. That ’s so. 

JAMES (clinging to his manheed). And fear of that wink is 
what has kept the two of us angle men. And jret what ’s the 
glory of being single i 

DAVID. There *s no particular glory in it, but it *s safe. 

JAMES (putting away his aspirations). Yes, it ’s lonely, but 
it ’s safe. But who did you mean the poetry for, then ? 

DAVID. For Maggie, of course. 

(Tou don*t know david and james till you know how they 
love their sister macgib.) 

AUCK. I thought that 

DAVID (coming to the second pant of Us statement about Love). 
I saw her reading poetry and saying those words over to herself. 

JAMES. She has such a poetical mind. 

DAVID. Love. There ’s no doubt as that *s what Maggie 
has set her heart on. And not merely love, but one of those 
grand noble loves j for though Maggie is undersized she has 
a passion for romance. 

JAMES (wandering miserably about the room). It ’s terrible 
not to be able to ^ve Maggie what her heart is set on. 

(^he others never pey much attention to james, though he 
is quite a smart figure in less important homes.) 

AUCK (wolently). Those idiots of men. 

DAVID. Father, did you tell her who had got the minister 
of Galashiek ? 

AUCK (wagpng his head sadly.) I had to tell her. And 
Aen I — I — ^bought her a sealskin muflF, and I just slipped it 
into her hands and came away. 

JAMBS (illustrating the sense of justice in the Wy&e family). 
Of course, to be fair to Ae man, he never pretended he want^ 
her. 

DAVID. None of Aem wants her 5 that ’s what depresses 
her. I was thinking, iaAer, I would buy her that gold watch 
And chsun in Snibby's window. She hankers after it. 

JAMES (slap^g Us pocket). You ’re too kte, David { I ’ve 
got Aem for her. 

David. It ’s ill done of the minister. Many a pound of 
*tsak has that man had in Ais house. 
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AUCK. You mind die dippefs she worked for him ? 

JAMBS. I mind them fine ; she began them for William 
Cathro. She *s getting on in years, too^ though she looks so 
young. 

AUCK. I never can make up my mind, David, whether 
her curls make her look younger or older. 

DAVID {dttenmnedlj). Younger. Whisht I I hear her 
winding the clock. Mind, not a word about the minister to 
her, James. Don’t even mention religion this day. 

JAMBS. Would it be like me to do such a thing f 

DAVID. It would be very like you. And there ’s that other 
matter : say not a syllable about our having a reason for sitting 
up late to-night When she says it *8 bed-time, just all pretend 
we ’re not sleepy. 

AUCK. Exactly, and whe n 

(/frrr maggib a// thru art suddenly tngrtssed 

in the dambrod. ff^e emdd destrihe maggib at great 
lengths But what is the use t What you really want to 
hmw is whether she was good-looldng. No, she was not. 
Enter maggib, who is net good-leolang. When tins it said, 
all it said. Enter maggib, as it were, with her threat cut 
from tar to tar. She hat a soft Scotch ffoice and a more 
resolute manner than is perhaps fitdng to her plmnutss ; 
and she steps short at sight ef jambs sprentdmg unceutdeusly 
in the cotopary chair.) 

MAGGIB. James, I wouldn’t sit on the fine chair. 

JAMES. I foi;got again. 

{But he wishet the had spoken more sharpfy. Even pro- 
fatusHon ojihe fitu chair hat net routed Asr. She takes up 
her kmttmg, and they all suspeet that the knom what th^ 
have been talking about 1) 

stAOGiB. You ’re late, Dawd, it ’s nearly bed-time; 

DAVID (finding the subject a tt^t one). I was kqit late at die 
public meeting. 

AUCK (j^iad to get to far at/oay from Galashieit). Was it a 
good meedngi 

DAVID. Fairish. (With seme hmt) That youii^ John 
Stand wotdd make a speedi. 

MAOOXB. John Shand i Is that the student Shand 1 

DAVID. The same. It ’a true he ’• a student at 
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University in the winter months, but in summer just the 
railway porter here ; and I think it ’s very presumptuous of a 
young lad like that to make a speech when he hasn’t a penny 
to bless himself with. 

AUCK. The Shands were always an impudent family, and 
jealous. I suppose that’s the reason they haven’t been on 
speaking terms with us this six years. Was it a good speech ? 

DAVID (illustrating the family* s generosity). It was very fine ; 
but he ne^n’t have made fun of me. 

MAGGIE (losing a stitch). He dared ? 

DAVID (depressed). You see I can not get started on a speech 
Without saying things like * In rising/or to make a few remarks.’ 

JAMES. What ’s wrong with it f 

DAVID. He mimicked me, and said, ‘Will our worthy 
chairman come for to go for to answer my questions i ’ and so 
on I and they roared. 

JAMES (slapping his money pocket). The sacket. 

DAVID. I did feel bitterly, fiither, the want of education. 
(Without knotting it, he has a beautiful way of pronouncing this 
noble word.) 

MAGGIE (holding out a kind hand to him). David. 

ALicK* I ’ve missed it sore, David. Even now I feel the 
want of it in the very marrow of me. I ’m shamed to think 
I never gave you your chance. But when you were young I 
was so desperate poor, how could I do it, Maggie } 

MAGGIE. It wasn’t possible, fiither. 

ALICK (gavdng at the book-shelves). To be able to under- 
stand these boob ! To up with them one at a time and scrape 
them as clean as though they were a bowl of brose. Lads, it ’s 
not to riches, it ’s to scholarship that I make my humble bow. 

JAMES (who is good at bathos). There ’s ten yards of them. 
And they were selected by the minister of Galashiels. He 
said 

DAVID (quickly). James. 

JAMES. I mean — I mean - - - 

MAGGIE (calmly). I suppose you mean what you say, James. 
I hear, David, that the minister of Galashiels is to be married 
on that Mks TurnbulL 

DAVID (on guard). So they were saying. 

ALxcK. All I can say is she has made a poor bargain. 

T 
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MAGGIE {the damned). I wonder at you, father. He *s a 
very nice gentleman. I ’m sure I hope he has chosen wisely. 

JAMES. Not him. 

MAGGIE {getting near her tragedy). How can you say that 
when you don’t knove her ? I expect she is full of charm. 

AUCK. Charm ? It ’s the very word he used. 

DAVID. Havering idiot. 

AUCK. What is charm, exactly, Maggie ? 

MAGGIE. Oh, it ’s — it ’s a sort of bloom on a woman. If 
you have it, you don’t need to have an}rthing else ; and if you 
don’t have it, it doesn’t much matter what else you have. 
Some women, the few, have charm for all ; and most have 
charm for one. But some have charm for none. 

{Semehetv she has stopped hutting. Her men-folk are very 
depressed, jambs brings his fist down on the table with a 
crash.) 

JAMES {shouting. I have a sister that has charm. 

MAGGIE. No, James, you haven’t. 

JAMES {jrusting at her with the watch and chain). Ha’e, 
Maggie. 

{She lets them lie in her lap.) 

DAVID. Maggie, would you like a silk ? 

MAGGIE. What could I do with a silk ? {JVith a gust of 
passion) You might as well dress up a little brown hen. 

{They wriggle miserably.) 

JAMES {stamping). Bring him here to me. 

MAGGIE. Bring whom, James ? 

JAMES. David, I would be obliged if you wouldn’t kick me 
beneath the table. 

MAGGIE (psing). Let ’s be practical ; let ’s go to our beds. 
{This reminds them that they have a job on hand in winch 
she is not to share.) 

DAVID {sUly). I don’t feel very sleepy yet 

AUCK. Nor me either. 

JAMES. You ’ve just taken the very words out of my mouth. 

DAVID {with unusual politeness). Good-night to you, Maggie. 

MAGGIE {fixing the three of them). Ml of you unsleepy, when9 
ms is well known, ten o’clock is your regular bed-time ? 

JAMBS. Yes, it’s common knowWge that we go to our 
be^ at ten. {Chuckling) That ’s what we ’re counting on. 
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MAGon. Counting on ? 

DA VXD. You stupid whelp. 

JAMBS. What have 1 done ? 

MAGGin(fol£ngherarm). There’s something up. You’ve 
got to tell me, E^vid. 

DAVID (who knows when he is beaten). Go out and watch, 
James. 

MAGOIK. Watch ? 

(jambs takes himself off", armed, as macgib notices, with a 
stick.) 

DAVID (in his alert badness wc^). Maggie, there are burglars 
about. 

maggib. Burglars i (She dts rigid, bta she is net the land 
to scream.) 

DAVID. We hadn’t meant for to tell you till we nabbed 
them ; but they ’ve been in this room twice of late. We sat 
up last night waiting for them, and we ’re to sit up again 
to-night. 

maggib. The silver plate. 

DAVID. It ’s all safe as yet. That makes us think that they 
were either frightened away these other times, or that they are 
coming back for to make a clean sweep. 

MAGGIB. How did you get to know about this ? 

DAVID. It was on Tuesday that the polissman called at the 
quarry widi a very queer story. He had seen a man climbing 
out at this window at ten past two. 

MAGGIB. Did he chase him ? 

DAVID. It was so dark he lost sight of him at once. 

AUCK, Tell her about the window. 

DAVID. We’ve found out that the catch of the window 
has been pushed back by slipping the blade of a knife between 
the woodwork. 

MAGGIB. David. 

AUCK. The polissman said he was carrying a little carpet 
bag. 

MAGGIB. The silver plate is gone. 

DAVID. No, na We were Blinking Aat very likely he has 
bunches of keys in the bag. 

MAGGIB. Or weapons. 

DAVID. As for that^ we have some pretty stout weapons 
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oundves in the umbrella stand. So, if 70a ’ll go to your bed, 
Maggie 

MAGGIE. Me ? and my brothers in danger. 

AUCK. There ’s just one of them. 

MAGGIE. The polissman just saw one. , 

DAVID {Bciwg hi$ palms). I would be very pleated if there 
were three of thenu 

MAGGIE. I watch with you. I would be very pleased if 
there were four of them. , 

DAVID. And they say she has no charm ! , 

(jAMES rtittrns oh tiptoe as if the iurglars were beneath the\ 
table. He signs to every one to breathe no more, and then 
whispers Ins stews.) 

JAMBS. He *s there. I had no sooner gone out than I saw 
him sliding down the garden wall, dose to the rhubarbs. 

AUCK. What ’s he like ? 

JAMBS, He ’s an ugly customer. That ’s all I could see. 
There was a little carpet bag in his hand; 

DAVID. That ’s him. 

JAMES. He dunk into the rhodydendrons> and he ’s there 
noW} watching the window. 

DAVID. We have him. Out with the light. 

^The room is beautified ly a chandelier fitted for three gas 
jets, but with the advance of progress one of these has been 
removed used the iruandesceret Bght put in its place. Tins 
alone is lit. auck elitnbs a chair, pulls a little chain, astd 
the room is stow but vagtsely Bt by the fire. It plays fitfully 
OH four sparkBng facet.) 

MAGGIE. Do you think he saw you> James ? 

JAMBS. I couldn’t say, but in any case I was too clever for 
him. 1 looked up at the stars, and yawned loud at them as if 
I was tremendous sleepy. 

{There is a long pause during winch they are Itarling in the 
shadows. Jt last they hear some movement, and they steal 
like ^sts from the room. We see david turrdng out the 
lobby Bght ; then the door doses and an empty room awaits 
the isetrstder wkh a shudder of expeetangs. The window 
opetu and shuts as softly as if this were a mother peering in 
to see whether her baby is asleep. Then the head of a snan 
tkowt bdween theeurtabu. The resnaimbr ef Urn follewt. 
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Ht is carrying a btth carpet bag. He stands irresolute ; 
what puxuet him evidently is that the Wylies should have 
retired to rest without lifting that piece of coal off the fire. 
He opens the ebor and peeps into the lobby, listening to the 
wag-at~the-wall dock. All seems serene, and he turns on 
the light. We tee lum dearly now. He is john shand, 
age twenty-one, boots muddy, as an indignant carpet can 
testify. He wears a shabby topcoat and a cockerty bonnet f 
otherwise he is in the well-worn corduroys of a railway 
porter. His movements, at first stealthy, become almost 
homely as he feels that he is secure. He opens the bag and 
takes out a bunch of keys, a small paper parcel, and a black 
implement thfit may be a burglar's jenmy. This cool 
customer exiamnes the fire and piles on mere coals. With the 
keys he opens the door of the bookcase, selects two largo 
volumes, and brings them to the table. He takes off his 
topcoat and opens Ins parcel, which we new see contains 
sheets cf foolscap- paper. His next action shows that the 
'jemmy ' is really a ruler. He huws where the pen and 
ink are kept. He pulls the fine chair nearer to the taUe^ 
sits on it, and proceeds to write, occasionally dotting the 
carpet with ink as he stabs the air with his pen. He it so 
accused that he does not see the door gening, and the WyRe 
family staring at lam. They are armed with sticks.) 

AUCK (at last). When you *re ready, John Shand. 

(JOHN hints back, and then he has the grace to rise, dogged 
and exprestienless.) 

JAMBS (like a raUway porter). Ticket, please. 

DAVID. You can’t ^ink of anything clever for to go for 
to say now, John. 

MAGGIE. I hope you find that chidr comfortable, young man. 

JOHN. 1 have no complaint to make against the chair. 

AUCK (who is really distressed), A native of the town. The 
disgrace to your family ! I feel {dty for the Shands this night 

JOHN (glowering). I ’ll thank you, Mr. Wylie, not to pity 
my family. 

JAMBS. Canny, canny. 

MAGGIE (that sense of justice again). I think you should let 
the young man explain. It mayn’t be so bad as we though^ 

DAViik Explain away, my billie. 
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oursdves in the umbrella stand. So, if 70U ’ll go to your bed, 
Maggie 

MAOoiz. Me ? and my brothers in danger. 

AUCK. There ’$ just one of them. 

MAGGIE. The polissman just saw one. ^ 

SAViD (Scimg Ms pMm). I would he very pleased if there 
were three of ^em. 

MAGGIE. I watch with you. I would be very pleased if 
there were four of them. j 

DAVID. And they say she has no charm 1 

(jAMES rthtnu m tipoe at if iht htrglart were beneath the 
table. He signs to every one to breathe no mere, and then 
wMsfert Ms news.) > 

JAMES. He ’s there. I had no sooner gone out than I saw 
him sltdit^ down the garden wall, close to ^ rhubarbs. 

AUCK. What ’s he like i 

JAMES. He *8 an ugly customer. That ’s all I could see. 
There was a little carpet bag in his hand: 

DAVID. That ’s him. 

JAMES, He slunk into the rhodydendrons, and he ’s there 
now, watching the window. 

DAVID. We have him. Out with the light. 

{The room is beautified by a ehandeRer fitted for three gas 
jets, but with the advasue of progress one of these has been 
resnoved and the iiuandescent put in its place. TMs 
alone is St. auck clintbs a chair, ptdls a little chain, and 
the room it new but vaguely St by the fire. It plays fitfully 
on four sparbSng fates.) 

MAGGIE. Do you think he saw you, James ? 

JAMBS. I couldn’t say, but in any case I was too clever for 
him. 1 looked at the stars, and yawned loud at them as if 
I was tremendous sleepy. 

{There it a long pause during wMch they ore lurHng in the 
thadouss. At last they hear some movenunt, and they steal 
like ghosts from the room. We see david turning out the 
lobby SgM ; then the deer doses end an esnpty room aweuts 
the intruder with a shudder of esepeetaney. The window 
opesit and shuts as teftfy as if this were a mother petrh^ in 
to see whether her baby is asleep. Then the head cf a uum 
thews between the eurtahs. The renusindertf Mm follows. 
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Ht it eartjmg a ktth carpet bag. He amis hrt salute ; 
what pumlet him ewdetitfy it that the Wylies shauld have 
retired te r*a witheta lifting that piece ef coal off the fire. 
He epetit the doer and peeps into the lobby, liaemng to the 
wag-at-the-ti>all clock. All seems serene, mi he turns on 
the Ugh. We tee him clearly stew. He is johm shand, 
age twenty^e, boots muddy, as m indignant carpet cm 
testify. He wears a shabby topcoat and a seckerty betmet f 
otherwise he is in the well-worn corduroys of a rtnhuay 
porter. IBs movements, at fira aeedthy, become olmoa 
homely as he feels that he is secure. He opens the bag and 
takes out a bunch of keys, a small paper parcel, and a black 
implemeta that nuy be a burglar's jemsty. This cool 
customer exkndnes the fire and piles on more coals. With the 
keys he opens the door of the bookcase, selects two large 
volumes, and brings them to the table. He takes off hs 
topcoat and opens hs parcel, which we now see contahu 
sheets of foolscap- paper. IBs next action shows that the 
* jemmy ' is reedfy a ruler. He knows where the pen mi 
ink are kept. He pulls the fine chair nearer to the taNe^ 
sits on it, and proceeds to write, occasionally dotting the 
carpet with ink as he stabs the air with his pen. He is so 
eccu^ed that he does not see the door opening, and the WyRe 
fasmly staring at Mm. They are armed vnth sticks.) 

AUCiC (at last). When you *re ready, John Shand. 

(JOHN Mnts back, and then he has the grace to rise, dogged 
md expressionless.) 

JAMBS (like a renlway porter). Ticket, please. 

DAVID. You can’t ^ink of anything clever for to go for 
to say now, John. 

MAGGIE. I hope you find that duur coinfi>itable, young man. 

JOHN. I have no complaint to make against the chair. 

Ksxanlyuho is reedly distressed). A native of the town. The 
di^race to your family ! 1 feel {Hty fin* the Shands this night 

JOHN {fflewerinff). I ’ll thank you, Mr. Wylie, not to pity 
my fiimily. 

JAMBS. Guiny, canny. 

MAGGIE ifhat sense of justice again). I think you should let 
the young man explain. It mayn’t be so bad as we though^ 

DA via £}q>iain away, my billie. 
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JOHN* Only the uneducated would need an explanation* 
Pm a student, {with a little paenm) and I ’m desperate for want 
of books* You have all I want here \ no use to you but for 
display ; well, I came here to study*. I come twice weekly* 
{Amazement of his hosts.) 

DAVID {^ho is the first to recover). By the window. 

JOHN. Do you &ink a Shand would so hr lower himself 
as to enter your door ? Well, is it a case for the police i 

JAMES* It is* 

MAGGIE {not so much out of the goodness of her heart as to patronX 
ise the Shands). It seems to me it ’s a case for us all to go to' 
our beds and leave the young man to study ; but not on that 
chair. {And she wheels the chair away from Inm.) 

JOHN. Thank you, Miss Maggie, but I couldn’t be be- 
holden to you. 

JAMES* My opinion is that he *s nobody, so out with him. 

JOHN. Yes, out with me. And you *11 be cheered to hear 
I *m likely to a nobody for a long time to come. 

DAVID {who had been beginning to respect Inm). Are you a 
poor scholar ? 

JOHN* On the contrary. Pm a brilliant scholar* 

DAVID. It *s siller, then i 

JOHN {glorified by experiences he has shared with many a gallant 
soul). My first year at college I lived on a barrel of potatoes, 
and we had just a sofa-bed between two of us ; when the one 
lay down the other had to get up. Do you think it was hard- 
ship ? It was sublime. But this year I can’t afford it. I *11 
have to stay on here, collecting the tickets of the illiterate, such 
as you, when I might be with Romulus and Remus among the 
stars* 

JAMES {summing up). Havers. 

DAVID {in whose head some design is vaguely taking shape). 
Whisht, James. I must say, young lad, I like your spirit. 
Now tdl me, what *s your professors* opinion of your future 

JOHN* They think me a young man of extraordinary 
promise. 

DAVID* You have a name here for high moral character. 

JOHN* And justly* 

DAVID* Are you serious-minded ? 

JOHN. I never laughed in my life. 
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DAVID, Who do you sit under in Glasgow i 
JOHN. Mr. Flemister of the Sauchieh^I High* 

DAVID. Are you a Sabbath-school teacher ? 

JOHN. I am. 

DAVID. One more question. Are you promised ? 

JOHN. To a lady i 
DAVID. Yes. 

JOHN. I Ve never given one of them a single word of en- 
couragement. I *m too much occupied thinking about my 
career. 

DAVID. So. {He reflect and finally indicates by a jerk of the 
head that he wishes to talk with his father behind the door,) 

JAMES {lon^ngly). Do you want me too i 

{But they go out without even answering him,) 

MAGGIE. I don’t know what maggot they have in their 
heads, but sit down, young man, till they come back. 

JOHN. My name ’s Mr. Shand, and till I ’m called that 1 
decline to sit down again in this house, 

MAGGIE. Then I ’m thinking, young sir, you ’ll have a 
weary wait 

{JVlnle he waits you can see how pinched his face is. He is 
little more than a boy^ and he seldom has enough to eat, 
DAVID and ALiCK return presently^ looking as sly as if they 
had been discussing some move on the dambrod^ as indeed 
they have,) 

DAVID {suddenly become genial). Sit down, Mr. Shand, and 
pull in your chair. You *11 have a thimbleful of something to 
keep the cold out f {Briskly) Glasses, Maggie. 

{She wonders^ but gets glasses and decanter from the side-- 
boards which James calls the •whiffy, david and alick, 
in the most friendly manner^ also draw up to the taUe,) 
You ’re not a totaller, I hope i 
JOHN {guardedly), I ’m practically a totaller. 

DAVID. So are we. How do you take it ? Is there any 
hot water, Maggie ? 

JOHN. If I take it at all, and I haven’t made up my mind 
yet, I ’ll take it cold. 

DAVID. You ’ll take it hot, James ? 

JAMBS {also sitting at the table but completely befogged). No, 
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DAVID (deciiivtfy). I think you ’ll take it hot, James. 

JAMBS (stdtung). I ’ll take it hot. 

DAVID. The kettle, Maggie. 

(jambs has ewdently to take it hot so that they eon get at the 
hutness now on hand while maooib goes kitchenward for 
the kettle.) 

ALicK. Now, David, quick, before she comes back. 

DAVID. Mr. Shand, we have an offer to nnudce you. 

JOHN {warmngly). No patrotu^. I 

AUCK. It *s strictly a business affair. I 

DAVID. Leave it to me, father. It ’s this (But m 

his annoyance the suspicious magoib has already retusmed with tnk 
kettle.) Maggie, don’t you see that you ’re not wanted ? 

MAGGiB (sitting down by the fire and resuming her knitting). 
I do, David. 

DAVID. I have a proposition to put before Mr. Shand, and 
women are out of place in business transactions. 

(The needles continue to click.) 

AUCK (selling). We ’ll have to let her bide, David. 

DAVID (sternly). Woman. (But even this does not budge her.) 
Very well then, sit there, but don’t interfere, mind. M r. Shand, 
we ’re willing, the three of us, to lay out ;^300 on your education 

JOHN. Take care. 

DAVID (slowly, which is not Ins wont). On condition that 
five years from now, Maggie Wylie, if still unmarried, can claim 
to marry you, should suchte her wish { the thing to be perfectly 
open on her side, but you to be strictly tied down. 

JAMBS (enlightened). So, so. 

DAVID (resunung Us smart manner). Now, what have you 
to say i Decide. 

JOHN (cfiler a pause). I r^et to say— — 

MAGGIB. It doesn’t matter what he regrets to say, because 
I decide against it And I think it was very ill-done of you 
to make any such proposal. 

DAVID (without looUng at her). Quiet^ Maggie. 

JOHN (looting at her). I must say. Miss Maggie, I don’t see 
what reasons ye» can have for being so set against it 

MAGGIB. If you would grow a beard, Mr. Shand, the 
reasons wouldn’t be quite so obvious. 
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JOHN. I ’ll never grow a beard. 

MAociz. Then you ’re done for at the start 

ALICE. Come, come. 

MAGGIE. Seeing I have refused the young man 

JOHN. Refused 1 

DAVID. That’s no reason why we shouldn’t have his 
friendly opinion. Your objections, Mr. Shand i 

JOHN. Simply, it ’s a one-sided bargain. I admit I ’m no 
catch at present ; but what could a man of my abilities not soar 
to with ^ree hundred pounds ? Something fut above what she 
could a^ire to. 

MAGGIE. Oh, indeed 1 

DAVID. The position is that without the three hundred you 
can’t soar. 

JOHN. You have me there. 

MAGGIE. Yes, but 

ALICE. You see yeu *re safeguarded, Mag^e } you don’t 
need to take him unless you like, but he has to take you. 

JOHN. That ’s an un&ir arrangement also. 

MAGGIE. I wouldn’t dream of it without that condition. 

JOHN. Then you are thinking of it i 

MAGGIE. Poof 1 

DAVID. It’s a good arrangement for you, Mr. Shand. 
The chances are you ’ll never have to go on wi^ it, for in ail 
probability she ’ll marry soon. 

JAMBS. She ’s tremendous run after. 

JOHN. Even if that ’s true, it ’s just keeping me in reserve 
in case she misses doing better. 

DAVID (reSeved). That ’s die situation in a nutshell. 

JOHN. Another thing. Supposing I was to get fond of 
her ? 

AUCE iyjoistftdly). It ’s very likely. 

JOHN. Yes, and then suppose she was to give me the go-by ? 

DAVID. You have to risk that. 

JOHN. Or take it the other way. Supposing as I ^ to 
know her I teald net endure her f 

DAVID (suavefy). You have both to take risks. 

JAMES (/ess suavely). What you need, John Shand, is a dout 
on the head. 

JOHN. Three hundred pounds is no great sum. 
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DAVID. You can take it or leave it 
auck. No great sum for a student studying for the 
ministry I 

JOHN. Do you think that vnth that amount of money I 
would stop short at being a minister ? 

DAVID. That ’s how I like to hear you speak. A young 
Scotsman of your ability let loose upon the world with ^£300, 
what could he not do ? It 's almost appalling to think of ; 
eqtecially if he went among the English. 

JOHN. What do you think, Miss Maggie i 
MAGGIE (tvAe is knitting). I have no thoughts on the subje^ 
either way. \ 

JOHN {after looking her over). What ’s her age i She looli 
young, but they say it ’s the curls that does it. \ 

DAVID {rather happily). She ’s one of those women who are 
eternally young. 

JOHN. I can’t take that for an answer. 

DAVID. She ’s twenty>five. 

JOHN. I ’m just twenty-one. 

JAMES. I read in a book that about four 3rears’ difference 
in the ages is the ideal thing. {As usual he is disregarded) 
DAVID. Well, Mr. Shand ? 

JOHN {where is his mother ?). I ’m willing if she *s willing ? 
DAVID. Maggie ? 

MAGGIE. There can be no * if’ about it. It must be an offer. 
JOHN. A Shand give a Wylie such a chance to humiliate 
him ? Never. 

MAGGIE. Then all is off. 

DAVID. Come, come, Mr. Shand, it ’s just a form. 

JOHN {reluctantly). Miss Maggie, will you i 
MAGGIE {doggeeUy). Is it an offer ? 

JOHN {dotarly). Yes. 

MAGiuE {risistg). Before I answer I want first to give you 
a chance of drawing back. 

DAVID. Mi^e. 

MAGGIE {bravely). When they smd that I have been run 
after they were misleading you. 1 ’m without charm } nobody 
has ever been after me. 

JOHN. Oho f 

AUCK. Th^ will be yet. 
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JOHN (fhe imecent). It shows at least that you haven’t 
been after them. 

{Hit hosts exchange a self-emscieta glance^ 

MAGGIE. One thing more ; David said I ’m twenty-five, 
I 'm twenty-six 

JOHN. Aha I 

MAGGIE. Now be pracdcal. Do you withdraw from the 
bargain, or do you not ? 

JOHN {on reflection). It *s a bar^in. 

MAGGIE. Then so be it 

DAVID {htoriedly). And that *8 settled. Did you say you 
would take it hot, Mr. Shand i 

JOHN. I think I ’ll take it neat 

(TAe others decide to take it hot, and there is sosne careful 
business here with the toddy ladles.) 

ALiCK. Here ’s to you, and your career. 

JOHN. Thank you. To you, Miss Mag^e. Had we 
not better draw up a legal document i Lawyer Crosbie could 
do it on the quiet. 

DAVID. Should we do that, or should we just trust to one 
another’s honour i 

AUCK {gallantly). Let Maggie decide. 

MAGGIE. I think we would better have a legal document 

DAVID. We ’ll have it drawn up to-morrow. I was think- 
ing the best way would be for to pay the money in five yearly 
instalments, 

JOHN. I was thinking, better bank the whole sum in my 
name at once. 

AUCK. I think David’s plan ’s the best 

JOHN. I think not Of course if it ’s not convenient to 
you 

DAVID {tottthed to the quick). It’s perfectly convement 
What do you say, Maggie ? 

MAGGIE. I agree with John. 

DAVID {with an odd feeSng that Mag^e is nm on the ether 
tide). Very well. 

JOHN. Then as that ’s settled I think I ’ll be 8tq>ping. {He 
it putting his papers back in the bag.) 

AUCK {politely). If you would like to sit on at ytpur 
books 
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|OMn. As I can come at any oitt time now I think I ’ll be 
stepping, (magoib helps him into his topcoat.) 

MAGGiB. Have you a muffler, Jdbb i 

JOHN. I have. (He gets it from Ns pniet.) 

MAGGIB. You had better put it tvirice round. {She does 
Ms for Km.) 

OAvtD. Wdl, good-tught to you, Mr. Shand. 

ALicK. And good luck. 

JOHN. Thank you. The Same to you. And I *11 cry ih 
at your offlee in the morning before the o.20 is due. \ 

OAVto. I *11 have the document ready for you. {There lA 
the awkward pause that sometimes follows great events.) l' 
think, Maggie, you might see Mr. Shand to the door. 

MAGGIB. Certainly. {joHv is going fy the window.) This 
wayf John. 

{She takes Km off by the mere ustial exit.) 

DATio. He *6 a i^e frank follow $ and you saw how 
cleverly he got the better of me about banking the money. 
{Js the heads of the conspirators come gleefully tigether) I tell 
you, lather, he has a grand business head. 

AUCK. Lads, he’s canny. He’s cannier than any of 
us. 

JAMBS. Except maybe Maggie. He has no idea what a 
remarkable woman Maggie is. 

AUCK. Best he shouldn’t know. Men are nervous of 
remarkable women. 

JAMBS. She ’s a long time in coming back. 

DAVID {not ipate comfortable). It’s a good sign. H’sh. 
What sort of a night is it, Maggie i 

SfAGoiB. It ^ a little blowy. 

(She gets a large dust-cloth wKch is lying folded on a shelf, 
and proceeds te spread h over the fme chair. The men 
exchange self-eonsdous glances.) 

DAVID {stretcKng Kmself). Yes — ^well, well, oh yes. It’s 
getting late. What is it with you, lather i 

AUCK. I ’m ten forty-two. 

Jambs. I ’m ten-forty. 

DAVID. Ten forty-two. 

i (They wind up their watches.) 

aiAGCu. It *8 high time we were bedded. {She putt her 
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hands on their shoulders /ovingfy^ which is the very thing they have 
been trying to avoid.) .You *re very kind to me. 

DAVID. Havers. 

ALicK. Havers. 

JAMES {but this does not matter). Havers. 

MAGGIE {a little dolefully). I a sort of sorry for the young 
man, David. 

DAVID. Not at all. You *11 be the making of him. {She 
lifts the two volumes.) Are you taking the books to your bed, 
Maggie i 

MAGGIE. Yes. I don't want him to know things I don’t 
know myself. 

{She departs with the books ; and auck and david, the 
villains^ now want to get away from each other.) 

ALICK. Yes— ^es. Oh yes — ay, man— it is so— umpha. 
You ’ll lift the big coals off, David. 

{He wanders away to his spring mattress, david removes 
the coals.) 

JAMES {who would like to sit down and have an argy-bargy). 
It ’s a most Fomantical affair. {But he gets no answer.) I 
wonder how it *11 turn out ? {No answer.) She *s queer, 
Maggie. I wonder how some clever writers has never noticed 
how queer women are. It *s my belief you could write a whole 
book about them, (davtd remains obdurate.) It was very 
noble of her to tell him she ’s twenty^six. {Muttering as he 
too wanders away.) But I thought she was twenty-seven. 
(david turns out the light.) 
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Six years have elapsed and John Shand*s great hour has comt^ 
Perhaps his great hour really lies ahead of him, perhaps he had 
it six years ago ; it often passes us by in the night with such k 
faint call that we don’t even turn in our beds. But according to 
the trumpets this is John’s great hour ; it is the hour for which\ 
he has long been working with his coat off $ and now the coat 
is on again (broadcloth but ill-fitting), for there is no more to 
do but await results. He is standing for Parliament, and this 
is election night. 

As the scene discloses itself you get, so to speak, one of John 
Shand’s posters in the face. Vote for Shand. Shand, Shand, 
Shand. Civil and Religious Liberty, Faith, Hope, Freedom. 
They are all fly-blown names for Shand. Have a placard about 
Shand, have a hundred placards about him, it is snowing Shand 
to-night in Glasgow $ take the paste out of your eye, and you 
will see that we are in one of Shand’s committee rooms. It 
has been a hairdresser’s emporium, but Shand, Shand, Shand has 
swept through it like a wind, leaving nothing but the fixtures ; 
why shave, why have your head doused in those basins when you 
can be brushed and scraped and washed up for ever by simply 
voting for Shand ? 

There are a few hard chairs for yelling Shand from, and then 
rushing away. There is an iron spiral staircase that once led 
to the ladies’ hurdressing apartments, but now leads to more 
Shand, Shand, Shand. A glass door at the back opens on to the 
shop proper, screaming Civil and Religious Liberty, Shand, as 
it opens, and beyond is the street crammed with still more Shand 
pro and con. Men in every sort of garb rush in and out, up and 
down the stair, shouting the magic word. Then there is a lul4 
and down the stair comes Maggie Wylie, decidedly overdressed 
in blue velvet and (let us get this over) less good-looking than 
ever. She raises her hands to heaven, she spins round like a 
little teetotum. To her from the street, suflFering from a 
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determination of the word Shand to the mouth, rush Alick and 
David. Alick is thinner (being older), David is stouter (being 
older), and they are both in tweeds and silk hats. 

MAGGIE. David — ^have they — is he ? quick, quick ! 

DAVID. There ’s no news yet, no news. It *s terrible. 

{The teetotum revolves more qidcklyJ) 
alick. For God’s sake, Maggie, sit down. 

MAGGIE. I can’t, I can’t ! 

DAVID. Hold her down. 

(They press her into a chair ; James darts In, stouter also* 
His necktie has gone ; he will never again be able to attend 
a funeral in that hat*) 

JAMES {ymldly)* John Shand ’s the man for you. John 
Shand ’s the man for you. John Shand ’s the man for you. 
DAVID {clutching him)* Have you heard anything f 
JAMES. Not a word. 

ALICK. Look at her. 

DAVID. Maggie {he goes on his knees beside her, pressing her 
to him in affectionate anxiety)^ It was mad of him to dare. 
MAGGIE. It was grand of him. 

ALICK {moving about distraught)* Insane ambition. 

MAGGIE. Glorious ambition. 

DAVID. Maggie, Maggie, my lamb, best be prepared for 
the worst. 

MAGGIE ifiusky)* I am prepared. 

ALICK. Six weary years h^ she waited for this night. 
MAGGIE, Six brave years has John toiled for this night. 
JAMES. And you could have had him, Maggie, at the end 
of five. The document says five. 

MAGGIE. Do you think I grudge not being married to him 
yet ? Was I to hamper him till the fight was won. 

DAVID {with wrinkled brows)* But if it ’s lost i 
{She carCt answer*) 

ALICK {starting)* What ’s that i 

{The three listen at the door ; the shouting dies down.) 
DAVID. They *re terrible still i what can make them so still F 
(JAMES spirits himself away* alick and david blanch 
to hear Maggie speaking softly as if to john.) 

MAGGIE. Did you say you had lost, John F Of oourse you 
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would lose the first timc^ dear John. Six years. Very weI4 
^e *11 h^n another six to-night You *11 win yet { Fieraty ) 
Never give in, John, never give in ! 

{The roar of the multitude breaks out again and comes 
rolling neater J) 

DAvxn. I think he *s coming. 

(JAMES is fired into the room like a squeezed onionJ) 

JAMES. He *s comif^ 1 

(They may go on speaking, but through the clang outside nanel 
could hear. The pop^ace seem to he trying to take thA 
committee room by assaulu Out of the scrimmage a man\ 
emerges dishevelled and hursts into the room, closing the \ 
door behind him. It is John skand in a five guinea suity 
including the hat. There are other changes in him alsoy 
for he ^s been delving Jus way through locany ground all 
those yean. His right shoulder, wUch he used to raise to 
pound a path through the crowd, now remains permanently 
in that position. His mouth tends to close like a box. His 
eyes are tired, they need some one to pull the Uds over them 
and send him to sleep for a week. But they are honest pes 
still, and faithful, and could even light up his face at times 
with a sMe, tf the mouth would give a little help.) 

JOHN {dinging to a chair that he stfey not fiy straight to heaven). 

I *in in s I *m elected. Majority two hundred and forty-four \ 

I John Shand, M.P. 

{The crowd have the news by tins time and their roar breaks 
the door open, jambs is off at once to tell them that he is to 
be Shand*s brotherdndaw. A teardrop clings to auck*s 
nose I DAVXD Kits out pleyfuUy at john, and John in an 
ecstasy returns the Mow.) 

DA vu>. Fling younelf at the door, &ther, and bar them out 
Maggie, what ke^ you so quiet now i 

MAGGIE {weak in her limhe). You Ve sure you *rc in, John ? 

JOHN. Majori^ 244 . I ’ve beaten the baronet I ’ve 
done it, Maggie, and not a soul to hdp me ; I ’ve done it alone. 
{His void breaks ; you could almost pick up the pieces.) I ’m as 
hoaise as a crpw, and I have to adless the Cowcaddens Club 
yet \ David, pump some oxygen into me. 

DAVID. Certainly, Mr. Shand. {JVhUt he does it, maggii 
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AUCK. What are you doit^ Maggie ? 

MAotni. This is the House of Gunmons, and I ’m John, 
catching the Speaker’s eye for the first time. Do you see a queer 
litde old wtfie ntttng away up there in the Dries’ Gallery i 
That's me. Mr. Speaker, nr, I rise to make my historic 
maiden speech. I am no orator, rir } voice from Ladies’ 
Gallery, * Are you not, John 1 you ’ll soon let them see that ’ j 
cries of ’Silence, woman,* and general indignation. Mr. 
Speaker, sir, I stand here diffidently with my eyes on the 
Treasury Bench ; voice from the Ladies’ Gallery, ‘ And you ’ll 
soon have your coat-tails on i^ John ’ ) loud crits of ’ Remove 
that little old wifie,’ in which she is forcibly ejected, and the 
honourable gentleman resumes his seat in a torrent of admiring 
applause. 

(auck and da Vic waggle their proud headt.) 

JOHN {t^eremtly). Maggie, Maggie. 

MAGGIB. You ’re not angry with me, John ? 

JOHN. No, no. 

MAGGIB. But you glowered. 

JOHN. I was thinUng of Sir Peregrine. Just because I 
beat him at the poll he took a shabby revenge { he congratulated 
me in French, a language I haven’t taken the trouble to master. 

MAGGIB {becoming a Bttlejtaller), Would it hdp you, Jeffin, 
if you were to marry a wooBan that could speak French ? 

DAVID {qtacUy). Not at all. 

MAGGIB {Variously). Mon cher Jean, laissest-moi parler le 
fran^ais, voulez-vous un interprbte ^ 

JOHN. Hullo 1 

MAGGIB. Je suis la sceur fian9aise de mes deux frbres 
dcossats. 

DAVID (worshipping her). She ’s been learning French. 

JOHN (lightly). Well done. 

MAGGIB (^yemdfy). They ’re arriving. 

AUCK. Who i 

MAGtHB. Our guests. This is London, and Mrs. John 
Shand is ^ving her first reception. (Airily) Have I toU you, 
darling, who are comity to-night? There’s that dear Sin 
Peregrine. (To AUCK)«ffir Peregrine, this is a pleasure. 
Avez-vous . . . So sorry 9 >e beat you at the polL 

JOHN. I ’m doubting the baronet would rit on you, Maggid. 
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MAGGIE, I Ve invited a lord to sit on the baronet. VMi / 
DAVID {dilighted). You thing 1 You ’ll find the lords 
esqpensive, 

MAGGIE. Just a little cheap lord, (james ent^s impart* 
antly.) My dear Lord Cheap, this is kind of you. 

(jAMES hopes that Maggie’s reason is not unbalanced,) 
DAVID (wAs really ought to have had education). How de 
doo, Cheap ? 

JAMES {hevoildered), Maggie—— 

MAGGIE. Yes, do call me Maggie. 

ALiCK {grinning). She’s practising her first party, Jame^ 
The swells are at the door. \ 

JAMBS {heavily). That ’s what I came to say. They are^ 
at the door. 

JOHN. Who ? 

JAMES. The swells $ in their motor. {He gives John 
three cards.) 

JOHN. * Mr. Tenterden.* 

DAVID. Him that was speaking for you ? 

JOHN. The same. He’s a whip and an Honourable. 
* Lady Sybil Tenterden,* {Frowns,) Her I She ’s his sister. 
MAGGIE. A married woman i 
JOHN. No. * The Comtesse de la Briire.’ 

MAGGIE {the scholar). She must be French. 

JOHN. Yes ; I think she ’$ some relation. She ’s a 
widow. 

JAMES. But what am I to say to them ? Mr. Shand^s 
compliments^ and he will be proud to receive them ’ is the very least 
that the Wylies expect.) 

JOHN {who was evidently made for great ends). Say I ’m very 
busy, but if they care to wait I hope presently to give them a 
few minutes. 

JAMES {thunderstruck). Good God, Mr. Shand ! 

{But it makes him John’s more humble servant than ever^ 
and he departs with the message.) 

JOHN {not unaware of the sensation he has created). I ’ll go 
up and let the crowd see me from the window. 

MAGGIE. But — ^but — ^what are we to do with these ladies I 
JOHN {as he tramps upwards)* It *s your reception, Maggie ) 
this will prove you. 
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MAGGIE (grotving mailer). Tell me what you know about 
this Lady Sybil ? 

JOHN. The only thing I know about her is that she thinks 
me vulgar. 

MAGGIE. You ? 

JOHN. She has attended some of my meetings, and I ’m told 
she said that. 

MAGGIE. What could the woman mean ? 

JOHN. I wonder. When I come down I ’ll ask her. 

IJVith hU departure Maggie’s nervousness increases^ 

ALicK {encouragingly). In at them, Maggie, with your 
F rench. 

MAGGIE. It *s all slipping from me, father. 

DAVID (gloomily). I ’m sure to say ‘ for to come for to go.’ 
(The newcomers glorify the room^ and Maggie feels that 
they have lifted her up with the tongs and deposited her in 
one of the basins. They are far from intending to be rude ; 
it is not their fault that thus do swans scatter the ducks. 
They do not know that they are guests of the family^ they 
think merely that they are waiting with other strangers in 
a public room ; they undulate inquiringly ^ and if Maggie 
could undulate in return she would have no cause for offence. 
But she suddenly realises that this is an art as yet denied 
her^ and that though david might buy her evemng-gowns 
as fine as theirs (and is at this moment probably deciding to 
do so), she would look better carrying them in her arms than 
on her person. She also feels that to emerge from wraps 
as they are doing is more difficult than to plank your money 
on the counter for them. The comtesse she could forpve, 
for she is old ; but lady sybil is young and beautiful and 
comes laxily to rest like a stately ship of Tarsus.) 

comtesse (smiling divinely, and speaking with such a pretty 
accent). I hope one is not in way. We were told we might 
wait. 

MAGGIE (bravely climbing out of the basin). Certainly-^I am 

sure — if you will be so — it is 

(She knows that david and her father are very sorry for her.) 
(J high voice is heard orating outside.) 

SYBIL (screwing her nose deliciously). He is at it again, 
auntie. 
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^MTBSSB. Mon Dieu ! {Uh one begging pardon of the 
universe) It is Mr. Tcnterden, you understand^ making one 
more of his delightful speeches to the crowd. Would you be 
so charming as to shut the door ? 

(TAir to DAVID in such appeal that she is evidently making 
the petition of her Efe. davxd saves her.) 

MAGGIE {determined not to go under). J’esp^re que vous— 
trouvesb — cette — r6inion~int6esaMite ? 

coMTiasi. Vous parlez fran9ai8 ? Mats c’est charmant 
Voyons> cauaons un peu. Racontex^^moi tout de oe gran 
hommc> toutes les choses merveilleuses qu’il a faites. 

MAGGIE. I — I — Je connais {Mas !) ^ 

COMTESSE {naughtily). Forgive me, mademoiselle, I thought 
ydu spoke French. 

SYBIL {who knows that david admires her shoulders). How 
wicked ox ]pou, auntie. {To maggie) I assure you none of us 
can understand her when she gallops at that pace. 

MAGGIE {crushed). It doesn’t matter. I will tell Mr. Shand 
that you are here. 

SYBIL {drawling). Please don’t trouble him. We are really 
only waiting till my brother recovers and can take us back to 
Qur hotel. 

MAGQIB. I ’ll tell him. 

{She is glad to shsappear up the stair.) 

COMTESSB. The lady seems distressed. Is she a relation of 
Mr. Shand ? 

DAVXIL Not for to say a relation. She ’s my sister. Our 
name is Wylie. 

{But granite quarries are nothing to them.) 

GOMTE88B. Howdoyoudol You are the committee man 
of Mr. Shand f 

DAVID. No, just friends. 

COMTBISB {gmly to the basins). Aha I I know you. Next, 
please ! Sybil, do you weigh yourself, or are you asleep ? 

(lady SYBIL has sunk indolesstly into a weighing-^hair. ) 

SYBIL. Not quite, auntie. 

COMtBSSB {the m ir r or of la politesse). Tell me all about 
Mr. Shand. Was it here that he — ^picked up the pin f 
. DAYxiD The pin i 

COMTESSE. As I have rea<4 a self-made man always b^ni 
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by picking up a pin. After that, as the memnirs say^ his rise 
was rapid. 

(DAVID, hifwever^ is once more master of himself^ and indeed 
has begun to tot up the cost of their garments,) 

DAVID. It wasn't a pin he picked up, my lady ; it was 
ALictt {ivho feels that John's greatness has been outside the 
conversation quite long enough)* And his rise wasn^t so rapid, 
just at first, David ! 

DAVID. He had his fight. His original intention was to 
become a minister i he 's university*educated, you know i he 's 
not a work!ng>-man member. 

ALicK (with reverence). He 's an M. A. But while he was 

a student he got a place in an iron-cementer's business^ 
coMTBSsa (now far out of her depths), Iron'^cementer f 
DAVID. They scrape boilers. 
coMT£88£. I See. The fun men have^ Sybil ! 

DAVID (with some solemnity). There have been millions 
made in scraping boilers. They say, father, he went into 
business so as to be able to pay off the £200, 

ALICK (slily). So I 've heard« 
coMT£ss£. Aha — ^it was a loan i 

(david and alick are astride their great subject now,) 
DAVID. No, a gift — of a sort — ^from some welUwishera 
But they Wouldn^t hear of his paying it off, father I 
Aticit. Not them ! 

coMTfissE (restraining an impulse to think of other things). 
That was kind, charming. 

AUCK (with a look at DAVID). Yes. Wdl, my lady, he 
developed a perfect genius for rile iron'-cementing« 

DAVID. But his ambition wasn't satisfied. Soon he had 
public life in his eye. As a heckler he was something fearsome | 
they had to seat him on the platform for to keep him quiet. 
Next they had to let him into the Chair. After that he did 
all the speaking | he cleared all roads before him like a fire- 
engine ) and when this vacancy occurred, you could hardly 
Say it did occur, so quickly did he step into it. My lady, there 
are few more impressive sights in the world than a Scmsmatl 
on the make. 

coMTEssB. I can well believe it. And now he has said 
farewell to boilers f 
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DAVID (imprettivefy). Not at all ; the firm promised if he 
was elected for to make him their London manager at £800 
a year. 

COMTBSSE. There is a strong man for you, Sybil ; but I 
believe you are asleep. 

SYBIL (stirring herself). Honestly I ’m not. (Sweetly to 
the ethers) But wetdd you mind finding out whether my brother 
is drawing to a close ? 

(davio goes eta, leaving peer auck marooned. The\ 
COMTBSSB is land to him,) I 

COMTBSSE. Thank you very much. (fUach helps alick\ 
out.) Don’t you love a strong man, sleepy head ? \ 

SYBIL (preening herself). I never met one. 

COMTBSSB. Neither have I. But if you did meet one, \ 
would he wake you up ? 

SYBIL. I dare say he would find there were two of us. 

COMTBSSE (considering her). Yes, I think he would. Ever 
been in love, you cold thing ? 

SYBIL (yawning). I have never shot up in flame, auntie. 

COMTBSSE. Think you could manage it i 

SYBIL. If Mr. Right came along. 

COMTBSSE. As a girl of to>day it would be your duty to 
tame him. 

SYBIL. As a girl of to-day I would try to do my duty. 

COMTBSSB. And if it turned out that he tamed you instead ? 

SYBIL. He would have to do that if he were my Mr. Right. 

COMTBSSE. And then ? 

SYBIL. Then, of course, I should adore him. Auntie, I 
think if I ever re^y love it will be like Mary Queen of Scots, 
who said of her Bothwell that she could follow him round the 
world in her ni^ty. 

COMTBSSB. My petite ! 

SYBIL. I believe I mean it 

COMTBSSB. Oh, it is quite my conception of your character. 
Do you know, I am rather sorry for this Mr. John Shand. 

SYBIL (opening her fine eyes). Why ? He is quite a boor, 
is he not? 

COMTBSSB. For diat very reason. Because his great hour 
is already nearly q;>ed. That wild bull manner that moves the 
multitude — ^they will laugh at it in your House of Commons. 
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SYBIL {indifferent). I suppose sa 

coMTESSB. Yet if he had education 

SYBIL. Have we not been hearing how superbly he is 
educated ? 

coMTESSE. It is such as you or me that he needs to educate 
him now. Teu could do it almost too well. 

SYBIL {with that pretty stretch ffneck). I am not sufficiently 
interested. I retire in your favour. How would you begin 1 
COMTESSE. By asking him to drop in, about five, of course. 
By the way, I wonder is there a Mrs. Shand i 
SYBIL. 1 have no idea. But they marry young. 

COMTESSE. If there is not^ diere is probably a lady waiting 
for him, somewhere in a boiler. 

SYBIL. I dare say. 

(MAGGIE descends.) 

MAGGIE. Mr. Shand will be down directly. 

COMTESSE. Thank you. Your brother has been giving us 
such an interesting account of his career. I forget, Sybil, 
whether he said that he was married. 

MAGGIE. No, he ’s not married $ but he will be soon. 
COMTESSE. Ah ! {She is merely maUng conversation.) A 
friend of yours ? 

MAGGIE {now a scomer of herself). I don’t think much of her. 
COMTESSE. In that case, tell me all about her. 

MAGGIE. There *s not much to tell. She ’s common, and 
stupid. One of those who go in for self-culture $ and then 
when the test comes they break down. {With sinister enjoys 
ment) She ’ll be the ruin of him. 

COMTESSE. But is not that sad 1 Figure to yourself how 
many men with greatness before them have been shipwrecked 
by marrying in the rank from which diey sprang. 

MAGGIE. I ’ve told her that. 

COMTESSE. But she will not ^ve him 1 
MAGGIE. No. 

SYBIL. Why should she if he cares for her ? What is her 
name f 

MAGGIE. It ’s — Mag^e. 

COMTESSE {still uninterested). Well, I am afraid that Maggie 
is to do for John, (john ernes down) Ah, our hero 1 
JOHN, forty I have kept you waiting. The Comtesie i 
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COMTB 8 SB. And my niece Lady Sybil Tenterden. (sybil's 
head inclines on its stem.) She is not really all my niece } I 
mean I am only half of her aunt. What a triumph^ Mr, Shand ! 

JOHN. Oh, pretty &ir, pretty far. Your brother has just 
finished addressing the crowd, Lady Sybil. 

SYBIL. Then we must not detain Mr. Shand, auntie. 

coamsSB {toht unless her heart is touched thinks insincerity 
charming). Only one word. I heard you speak last night 
Sublime 1 Just the sort of impassioned eloquence that your 
House of Commons loves. 

JOHN. It 's very good of you to say so. 

COMTB3SE. But we must run. Bon sotr, 

(sybil hows as to some one far away.) 

JOHN. Good-night, Lady Sybil. I hear you think I 'm 
vulgar. 

{Eyebrows are raised.) 

coMTissx. My dear Mr. Shand, what absurd 

JOHN. I was told she said that after hearing me q>eak. 

COMTESSK. Quite a mistake, I- — 

JOHN {doggedly). Is it not true } 

SYBIL {^waking up*). You seem to know, Mr. Shand j 
and as you press me so unnecessarily — well, yes, that is how you 
struck me. 

COMTBSSS. My child I 

SYBIL {ynho it a Bttle abated). He would have it 

JOHN {perplexed). What 's the matter ? I just wanted to 
know, bemuse if it 's true I must alter it 

coMTESSE. There, Sybil, see how he values your good 

0 )^ 00 . 

BYBIL {her svelte figure giving Me a fisKng^od). It is very 
nice of you to put it in that way, Mr. Shand. Forgjve me. 

JOHN. But I don’t quite understand yet Of course, it 
can’t matter to me, J^y Sybi4 what you think of me { what 
I mean is, that I mustn’t be vulgar if it would be injurious to 
my career. 

{J'he fishing-rod regaitu its ripdity.) 

SYBIL. I see. No, ofcourse, I could not affect your caieer, 
Mr. Shand. 

JOHN {who qtttte ussderttstnds that he is being thaHen^d). 
Tto ’s Lady Sybil, meaning no offence. 
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SYBIL {who hat a naughty Rule impethment bt her veice when 
the it mott alluring). Of course not. And we ate fnends 
again ? 

jOHK. Cemunljr. 

SYBIL. Then I hope you ivill come to see me in London as 
I present no terrors. 

JOHN {he it a man, it John). 171 be very pleased. 

SYBIL. Any afternoon about hve. 

JOHN. Much obliged. And you can teach me the things 
I don’t know yet, if you *11 be so kind. 

SYBIL {the impediment becoming mere attertive). If you wish 
it, I shall do my best. 

JOHN. Thank you. Lady Sybil. And who knows there 
may be one or two things I can teach you. 

SYBIL {it hat new become an angel' t hiccough). Yes, we can 
help one another. Good-bye till then. 

JOHN. Good-bye. Maggie, the ladies are going. 

{During Ms skirmish maggie has stood apart. At the 
mention cf her name they glance at one another. John 
escorts sybil, but the comtesse turns back.) 

coMTESSB. Are you, then, the Mag^e ? (maggie nods 
rather defiantly and the comtesse is distressed.) But if I had 
known I would not have said those things. Please forgive an 
old woman. 

MAGGIE. It doesn’t matter. 

COMTESSE. I — I dare say it will be all right. Made> 
moiselle, if I were you I would not encourage those tfte^d-tttes 
with Lady Sybil. I am the rude one, but she is the dangerous 
one : and I am afraid his impudence has attracted her. Bm 
voyage., Miss Maggie. 

MAGGIE. Good-bye — ^but I can speak French. Je parle 
franfais. Isn’t that right ? 

COMTESSE. But yes, it is exoelfent. {Making tlungs easy for 
her) C’est tris bien. 

MAGGIE. Je me suis embrouill^e — ^la dernibre fois. 

COMTESSE. Good ! Shall I speak more slowly t 

MAGGIE. No, no. Non, non, fieter, fester. 

COMTESSE. J’admire votre courage I 

MAGGIE. Je comprends chaque mot. 

cosiTESSE. Par&it I Bravo I 
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MAGGIE. Voilk I 

COMTESSB. Superb© ! 

(She goes^ applauding; and maggib has a moment of 
elation^ which however has passed before John returns for 
his hat.) 

MAGGtB. Have you more speaking to do, John ? 

(He is somehow in high good^humour.) 

JOHN. I must run across and address the Cowcaddens Club. 
(He sprays his throat with a hand^spray.) I wonder if I ami 
vulgar, Maggie ? 

MAGGIE. You are not, but I am. 

JOHN. Not that I can see. 

MAGGIE. Look how ovcrdresscd I am, John ! I knew it 
was too showy when I ordered it, and yet I could not resist the 
thing. But I will tone down, I will. What did you think of 
Lady Sybil ? 

JOHN. That young woman had better be careful. She *s 
a bit of a besom, Maggie. 

MAGGIB. She ’s beautiful, John. 

JOHN. She has a neat way of stretching herself. For 
playing with she would do as well as another. 

(She looks at him wistfully.) 

MAGGIE. You couldn’t stay and have a talk for a few 
minutes ? 

JOHN. If you want me, Maggie. The longer you keep 
them waiting, the more they think of you. 

MAGGIE. When are you to announce that we’re to be 
married, John ? 

JOHN. I won’t be long. You ’ve waited a year more than 
you need have done, so I think it ’s your due I should hurry 
things now. 

MAGGIE. I think it ’s noble of you. 

JOHN. Not at all, Maggie ) the nobleness has been yours 
in waiting so patiently. And your brothers would insist on it 
at any rate. They ’re watching me like cats with a mouse. 

MAGGIE. It ’s so little I ’ve done to help. 

JOHN. Three hundred pounds. 

MAGGIE. I ’m getting a thousand per cent, for it 

JOHN. And very plea^ I am you should think so, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. Is it terrible hard to you, John i 
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JOHN. It ’s not hard at all I can say truthfully, Maggie, 
that all, or nearly all, I Ve seen of you in these six years has 
gone to increase my respect for you. 

MAGGIE. Respect I 

JOHN. And a bargain ’s a bargain. 

MAGGIE. If it wasn’t that you Ve so glorious to me, John, 
I would let you ofF. 

(There is a gleam in his eye^ but he puts it out.) 

JOHN. In my opinion, Maggie, we ’ll be a very happy pair. 

(She accepts this eagerly.) 

MAGGIE. We know each other so well, John, don’t we i 

JOHN. I ’m an extraordinary queer character, and I suppose 
nobody knows me well except myself ; but I know you, Maggie, 
to the very roots of you. 

(She magnanimously lets this remark alone.) 

MAGGIE. And it ’s not as if there was any other woman you 
— fiincied more, John. 

JOHN. There ’s none whatever. 

MAGGIE. If there ever should be — oh, if there ever should 
be ! Some woman with charm. 

JOHN. Maggie, you forget yourself. There couldn’t be 
another woman once I was a married man. 

MAGGIE. One has heard of such things. 

JOHN. Not in Scotsmen, Maggie \ not in Scotsmen. 

MAGGIE. I ’ve sometimes thought, John, that the difference 
between us and the English is that the Scotch are hard in all 
other respects but soft with women, and the English are hard 
with women but soft in all other respects. 

JOHN. You ’ve forgotten the grandest moral attribute of a 
Scotsman, Maggie, that he ’ll do nothing which might damage 
his career. 

MAGGIE. Ah, but John, whatever you do, you do it so 
tremendously ; and if you were to love, what a passion it 
would be. 

JOHN. There ’s something in that, I suppose. 

MAGGIE. And then, what could I do ? For the desire of 
my life now, John, is to help you to get everything you want, 
except just that I want you to have me, too. 

JOHN. We ’ll get on fine, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. Y ou ’re j ust making the best of it. They say diat 
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love is sympathy, and if that ’s so, mine must be a great love 
for you, for I see all you are feeling this night and bravely 
hiding; I feel for you as if I was John Shand myself. {He sighs.) 

JOHN. I had best go to the meeting, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. Not yet. Can you look me in the face, John, and 
deny that there is surging within you a mighty desire to be 
free, to begin the new life untrammelled ? 

JOHN. Leave such maggots alone, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. It ’s a shame of me not to give you up. 

JOHN. I would consider you a very foolish woman if you did. ■ 

MAGGIE. If I were John Shand I would no more want to 
take Maggie Wylie with me through the beautiful door that has 
opened wide for you than I would want to take an old pair of 
shoon. Why don’t you bang the door in my face, John ? {A 
tremor runs through John.) 

JOHN. A bargain *s a bargain, Maggie. 

(MAGGIE moves about ^ an eerie figure^ breaking into little 
cries. She flutters round him, threateningly.) 

MAGGIE. Say one word about wanting to get out of it, and 
I ’ll put the lawyers on you. 

JOHN. Have I hinted at such a thing ? 

MAGGIE. The document holds you hard and fast 

JOHN. It does. 

{She gloats miserably.) 

MAGGIE. The woman never rises with the man. I ’ll drag 
you down, John. I ’ll drag you down. 

JOHN. Have no fear of that, I won’t let you. I ’m too 
strong. 

MAGGIE. You ’ll miss the prettiest thing in the world, and 
all owing to me. 

JOHN. What ’s that ? 

MAGGIE. Romance. 

JOHN. Poof ! 

MAGGIE. All ’s cold and grey without it, John. They that 
have had it have slipped in and out of heaven. 

JOHN. You ’re exaggerating, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. You ’ve worked so hard, you ’ve had none of the 
fun that comes to most men long before they ’re your age. 

JOHN. I never was one for fun. I cannot call to mind, 
Maggie, ever having laughed in my life* 
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MACOiB. You have no lehse of humour. 

JOHN. Not a spark. 

MAGGIE. I Ve sometimes drought that if you had, it might 
make you fonder of me. I think one needs a sense of humour 
to be fond of me. 

JOHN. I remember reading of some one that said it needed 
a surreal operation to get a joke into a Scotsman’s head. 

MAGGIE. Yes, that ’s been said. 

JOHN. What beats me, Mag^e, is how you could insert a 
joke vrith an operadon. 

(Hr cmadtri this and ghes it up.) 

MAGGIE. That ’s not the kind of fiin I was thinking of. I 
mean fun with the lasses, John — gay, jolly, harmless fiin. They 
could be impudent fashionable duties now, stretching them- 
selves to attract you, like that hiccoughing litde devil, and run- 
ning away from you, and crooking their fingers to you to run 
after them. 

(Hr draws a big breath.) 

JOHN. No, I never had that. 

MAGGIE. It ’s every man’s birthright, and you would have 
it now but for me. 

JOHN. I can do without, Maggie. 

MAGGIE. It ’s like missing out ail the Saturdays. 

JOHN. Y ou feel sure, I suppose, that an older man wouldn’t 
suit you better, Maggie i 

MAGGIE. 1 couldn’t feel surer of anything. You ’re just 
my ideal. 

JOHN. Y es, yes. Well, that ’s as it should be. 

(€he threatens /urn again.) 

MAGGIE. David has the document It’s carefully locked away. 

JOHN. He would naturally take good care of it 
(The pride ef the Wylies deserts her.) 

MACGiB. John, I make you a solemn promise that, in con- 
sideration of the circumstances of our marriage, if you should 
ever fail in love I *11 act differently from other wives. 

JOHN. There will be no occasion, Maggie. 

{Her voice beconus tremulous.) 

MAGGIE. John, David doesn’t have the document He 
thinks he has, but I have it here. 

(Somewhat heavify John surveys the fatal paper.) 
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JOHN. Well do I mind the look of it, Maggie. Yes, yes, 
that *s it. Umpha ! 

MAGGIE. You don’t ask why I ’ve brought it. 

JOHN. Why did you ? 

MAGGIE. Because I thought I might perhaps have the cour- 
age and the womanliness to give it Wk to you. (john has a 
brief dream,) Will you never hold it up against me in the 
future that I couldn’t do that ? 

JOHN. I promise you, Maggie, I never will. 

MAGGIE To go back to the Pans and take up my old life 
there, when all these six years my eyes have been centred on \ 
this night ! I ’ve been waiting for this night as long as you \ 
have been ; and now to go back there, and wizen and dry up, 
when I might be married to John Shand ! 

JOHN. And you will be, Maggie. You have my word. 

MAGGIE. Never — ^never — never. (She tears up the docu-^ 
ment. He remains seated immovable^ but the gleam returns to his 
eye. She rages first at herself and then at him,) I ’m a fool, a 
fool, to let you go. I tell you, you ’ll rue this day, for you need 
me, you ’ll come to grief without me. There ’s nobody can 
help you as I could have helped you I ’m essential to your 
career, and you ’re blind not to see it. 

JOHN. What ’s that, Maggie ? In no circumstances would 
I allow any meddling with my career. 

MAGGIE. You would never have known I was meddling 
with it. But that ’s over. Don’t be in too great a hurry to 
marry, John. Have your fling with the beautiful dolls first. 
Get the whiphand of the haughty ones, John. Give them 
their licks. Every time they hiccough let them have an extra 
slap in memory of me. And be sure to remember this, my 
man, that the one who marries you will find you out 

JOHN. Find me out ? 

MAGGIE. However careful a man is, his wife always finds 
out his filings. 

JOHN. I don’t know, Maggie, to what failings you refer. 
(The Coiveaddens Club has burst its walls^ and is pouring 
this way to raise the new Member on its crest. The first 
wave hurls itself against the barber* s shop with cries of 
* Shandy Shandy Shand 1 ’ For a moment john stems the 
torrent by planting his back against the door.) 
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You are acting under an impulse, Maggie, and I can^t take 
advantage of it. Think the matter over, and we U1 speak about 
it in the morning. 

MAGGIE. No, I can’t go through it again. It ends to- 
night and now. Good luck, John. 

(She is immediately submerged in the sea that surges through 
the dooTy bringing much wreckage with it. In a moment the 
place is so full that another cupful could not find standing 
room. Some slippery ones are squeezed upwards and 
remain aloft as warnings, john has jumped on to the 
stair j and harangues the flood vainly like another Canute. 
It is something about freedom and noble mindsy andy though 
unheardy goes to all heads y including the speaker's. By the 
time he is audible sentiment has him for her own.) 

JOHN. But, gentlemen, one may have too much even of 
freedom. (Noy no.) Yes, Mr. Adamson. One may want 
to be tied. (Never y never.) I say yes, Willie Cameron ; and 
I have found a young lady who I am proud to say is willing to 
be tied to me. I ’m to be married ! (Uproar.) Her name ’s 
Miss Wylie. (Transport.) Quiet ; she ’s here now. (Frenzy.) 
She was here ! Where are you, Maggie ? (A small voice*--^ 
* I ’m here.’ A hundred great voices — * Where — ^where — 
where ? ’ The small voice — ^ I ’m so little none of you can 
see me.’) 

(Three meny name of Wyliey buffet their way forward.) 

DAVID. James, father, have you grip of her i 

ALiCK. We ’ve got her. 

DAVID. Then hoist her up. 

(The queer little elated figure is raised aloft. With her 
fingers she can just touch the stars. Not unconscious of the 
nobility of his behaviour y the hero of the evening points an 
impressive finger at her.) 

JOHN. Gentlemen, the future Mrs. John Shand ! (Cries of 
'^Speechy speech I ’) No, no, being a lady she can’t make a speech, 
but 

(The heroine of the evening surprises him.) 

MAGGIE. I can make a speech, and I will make a speech, 
and it ’s in two words, and they ’re these — (holding out her arms 
to enfold all the members of the Cowcaddens Club ) — My Con- 
stituents ! (Dementia.) 
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A nw minutes ago the •Comtesse de la Briire, who has not. 
recently been in England, was shown into the London home 
of the Shanck Thou^ not sufficiently interested to expressl 
her surprise in words, she raised her eyebrows on finding herself 
in a charming room $ she had presumed that the Shand scheme 
of decoration would be as impossible as themselves. 

It is the little room behind the dining-room for which English ' 
architects have long been ffimous } * Make something of this, 
and you will indeed be a clever one,* they seem to say to you 
as they unveil k. The Comtesse finds that John has undoubt- 
edly made something of it It is his ‘ study ’ (mon Dieu, the 
words these En^ish use !} and there is nothing in it that 
offends } there is so much not in it too that might so easily have 
been there. It is not in the least ornate ; there are no colours 
quarrelling with each other (unseen, unheard by the blissful 
occupant of the revolving chair) ] the Comtesse has not even 
the gentle satisffiction of noting a ‘suite* in stained oak. 
Nature might have taken a share in the decorations, so restful 
are they to the eyes j it is the working room ofa man of culture, 
probably lately down from Oxford ; at a first meeting there is 
nothing in it that pretends to be what it is not Our visitor 
is a little disappointed, but being &ir-minded blows her absent 
host a kiss for disappointing her. 

He has even, ^ observes with a twinkle, made something 
of the most difficult of his possessions, the little wife. For 
Ma^e, who is here receiving her, has been quite creditably toned 
down. He has put her into a little grey frock that not only 
deals gently with her personal defects, but is in harmony with 
the room. Evidently, however, she has not ‘ risen ’ with him, 
fm* die is as stupid as ever } the Comtesse, who remembers 
having liked her the better of the two, could shake her for being 
so stupid. For instance, why is she not asserting hets^ in 
that other apartment I 
m 
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The other apartment is really a correctly solemn dining- 
roonit of which we have a glimpse through partly open folding- 
doors* At this moment it is harbouring Mr. Sh^’s ladies* 
Gommictee» who sit with pens and foolscap round the large table, 
awaiting the advent of their leader. There are nobly wise ones 
and some foolish ones among them, for we are back in the 
strange days when it was considered * unwomanly * for women 
to have minds. The Comtesse peeps at them with curiosity, 
as they arrange their papers or are ushered into the dining-room 
through a door which we cannot see* To her frivolous lady- 
ship they are a species of wild fowl, and she is specially amused 
to find her niece among them. She demands an explanation 
as soon as the communicating doors close. 

COMTESSE. Tell me, since when has my dear Sybil become 
one of these ladies ? It is not like her. 

(maggie is ohnously mt clever enough to understand the 
woman question. Her tye rests longingly on a half-finished 
stocking as she innocently hut densely replies :) 

MAGGIE. I think it was about the time that my husband * 
took up their cause. 

(The COMTESSE has been hearing tales of lady sybil and 
the barbarian ; and after having the grace to hesitate^ 
she speaks with the directness for which she is famed in 
Mayfair.) 

COMTESSE. Mrs. Shand, excuse me for saying that if half of 
what I hear be true, your husband is seeing that lady a great deal 
too often, (maggie is expressionless; she reaches for her 
itocking^ whereat her guest loses patience.) Oh, mon Dieu, put 
that down \ you can buy them at two francs the pair. Mrs. 
Shand, why do not you compel yourself to take an intelligent 
interest in your husband*s work i 
MAGGIE. 1 typewrite his speeches. 
comtesse. But do you know what they are about i 
MAGGIE. They are about various subjects. 
comtesse. Oh ! 

(Did MAGGIE give her an unseen quizzical glance before 
demurely resuming the knitting? One is not certain^ as 
JOHN has come in, and this obliterates her. Scotsman 
on the make! of whom davxd has spoken reverently, is still 
z 
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to be read — in a somowhat better bound volume-'^-dn john 
SHAKD^s person ; but it is as doggedly honest a face as ever ; 
and he champions women^ not for personal ends, but because 
his blessed days of poverty gave him a light upon their needs. 
His self-satisfaction^ however^ has increased^ and he has 
pleasantly forgotten some Mngs. For instance^ he can now 
call out ^ Porter * at railway stations without dropping his 
hands for the barrow, Maggie introduces the comtbssEi, 
and he is still undaunted,) 

JOHN. I remember you wdl — at Glasgow. 

COMTESSB. It must be quite two years ago^ Mr. Shand 
(JOHN has no objection to showing that he has had a classical 
education,) 

JOHN. Tempus fugit, Comtesse. 

COMTESSE I have not been much in this country since then, 
and I return to And you a coming man. 

(Fortunately hts learning is tempered with modesty,) 

JOHN. Oh, I don't know, I don't know. 

COMTESSE. The Ladies' Champion. 

(His modesty is tempered with a respect for truth,) 

JOHN. Well, well. 

COMTESSE. And you are about, as I understand, to introduce 
a bill to give women an equal right with men to grow beards 
(wKch is all she knows about it. He takes the remark literally), 

JOHN. There's nothing about beards in it, Comtesse. 
(She gives him time to cogitate, and is pleased to note that there is 
no rendt,) Have you typed my speech, Maggie ? 

MAGGIE Yes ; twenty-six pages. (She produces it from a 
drawer.) 

(Perhaps JOHN wishes to impress the visitor,) 

JOHN. I *m to give the ladies' committee a general idea of 
it Just see, Maggie, if I know the peroration. ^ In con- 
clusion, Mr. Speaker, ^ese are the reasonable demands of every 
intelligent Englishwoman ' — I had better say British woman-— 
* and I am proud to nail them to my flag * — 

(The visitor is properly impressed.) 

COMTESSE. Oho ! defies his leaders ! 

JOHN. — * so long as I can do so without embarrassing the 
Government' 

COMTESSE. Ah, ah, Mr. Shand I 
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JOHN. *I call upon the Front Bench, sir, loyally but 
firmly ’ — 

coMTBSSB. Firm j^n ! 

JOHN. — * other to accept my Bill, or u> pronuse without 
delay to bring in one of their own ; and if they decline to do so 
I solemnly warn them that though I will not press the matter 
to a division just now ’ — 

COMTESSB. Ahem 1 

JOHN. — *' I will bring it forward a^in in the near future.* 
And now, Comte8$e,yffu Imow that I *m not going to divide — 
and not another soul knows it. 

COMTBSSB. I am indeed flattered by your confidence. 

JOHN. 1 ’ve only told you because 1 don't care who knows 
now. 

COMTBSSB. Oh ! 

{Somehow maggib seems to be dissatisfied.) 

MAGGIE. But why is that, John i 

JOHN. I daren't keep the Government in doubt any longer 
about what 1 mean to do. 1 'll show the whips die q>e^ 
privately to«night 

MAGGIE (who still wants to know). But not to go to a diinsion 
is hedging, isn't it f Is that strong ? 

JOHN. To make the speech at all, Mag^e, is stronger dian 
most would dare. They would do for me if I vrent to a division. 

MAGGIB. Bark but not bite f 

JOHN Now, now, Maggie, you 're out of your depth. 

MAGGIE. I suppose that 's it. 

(The COMTBSSB remans in the shallows.) 

COMTBSSB. But what will the ladies say, Mr. Shand ? 

JOHN. They won’t like it, Comtesse, but thqr’ve got to 
lump it. 

(Here the snaid appears with a card for maggib, who 
considers it quietly.) 

JOHN. Any one of importance i 

MAGGIE. No. 

JOHN. Then I 'm ready, Maggie. 

(TUs is evidently an intimation that she is to open the 
fol£ng~doors, and he snakes an effective entrasue into 
the eSsung-Toom, Us thsanb in Us wastcoat. There is a 
deSsieus dapping ef hands from the emssitteet and die door 
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fi&MA Not HU then dots maooib, tuAo hta groum ^ottjght- 
ful, tdi htr nuAd to admit the visitor.) 

coMTBSSB. Another lady, Mrs. Shand ? 

mAogib. The card says ‘ Mr. Charles Venables.’ 

(The COMTBSSB is really interested at last.) 

COMTBSSB. Charles Venables I Doye« know him ? 

MAGCiB. 1 think I call to mind meeting one of that name 
at the Foreign Office party. 

COMTBSSB. One of that name 1 He who b a Mimster of 
your Cabinet But as you know him so little why should he 
call on you ? 

- MAGOiB. I wonder. 

(maooib’s fiance wanders to the drawer in which she has 
replaced John’s speech.) 

COMTBSSB. Well, well, I shall take care of you, petite. 

. MAGGiB. Ho you know him ? 

COMTBSSB. Do 1 know him I The last time I saw him 
he odbed me to»to^hem !‘~ma ch^e, it was thirty years ago. 

MAcoii. Thirty years f 

COMTBSSB. I was a pretty woman then. I dare say I shall 
dcbAlhim now } but if 1 find I do not — ^let us have a little ^ot 
— shall drop thb book $ and then perhaps you will be so 
chaniuflg as— not to be here for a litde while ? 

(me. vbmablbs, who enterst is such a courtly sugneser that 
he seems to bring the eighteenth century with Km ; you feel 
that his sedan chenr is at the door. He stoops ever maooib’s 
plebeian hand.) 

VBNABLBS. I hope you will pardon my calling, Mrs. Shand { 
we had Such a pleasant talk the other evening. 

(maooiiC of course, is at once deceived by Ks graaeus 
manner.) 

. MAQOIB. I thitik it’s kind of you. Do you blow each 
mher i The Comtesse de la Bribre. 

(He repeats the name with some emoHon, and the comtbssb, 
half niscKevomly, half sadly, holds a hand before her face.) 

VBNABLBS. Comtessc. 

COMTBSSB. Thirty years, Mr. Venables. 

(He gallantly rmaves the hand that screens her face.) 

VENABtBS. It does not seem so much. 

(Shelves Km a HmiUnr scruHs^.) 
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COMTBSSB. Mon EMent seems aU that I 

i^hey smiit rather ruefully, maogib Uh a limi hottest 
reSevet the fensien,) 

MAQoiB. The Comtesse has taken a cottage in Surrqr for 
^ summer, 

vbnablbs. I am overjoyed. 

COMTBSSA No, Charles, you are not. You no longer caitw 
Fickle one ! And it is only thirty years. 

(He tmit into a chair betide her,) 

vbnablbs. Those heavenly evenii^ Comtesse, on the 
Bosphorus. 

COMTBSSB. I refuse to talk of them. I hate yon. 

(But she drops the book, and magoib fades from the room. 
It is not a very clever departure, and the old diplosnatist 
snules. Then he sighs a beautiful sigh, for he does aU things 
beautifully.) 

VBNABLBS. It is moonlight, CQmtesse> on the Golden 
Horn. 

COMTBSSB. Who are those two young things in a caique ? 

VBNABLBS. Is he the brave Leander, Comtesse, and j^she 
Hem of the kiamp ? 

COMTBSSB. No, she is the foolish wife of the French 
Ambassador, and he is a good-for-nothing British attach^ tryit^ 
to get her husband’s secrets out of her. 

VENABLES. Is it possible ! Th^ part at a certain gard«i 
gate. 

COMTBSSB. Oh, Charles, Charles ! 

VBNABLBS. But you promised to come back i I waited th^e 
till dawn. Blanche, if you had come bac k 

COMTBSSB. How is Mrs. Venables ? 

VBNABLBS. She is rather poorly. I think it *8 gout. 

COMTBSSB. And you ? 

VBNABLBS. I Creak a little in the mornings. 

COMTBSSB. So do I. There is such a good man at Wiea* 
baden. 

VBNABLBS. The Homburg follow is better. The way be 
patched me up last summer — Oh, Lord, Lord I 
ccmtbssb. Yes, Charles, the game is up ; We ere two old 
fogies. (Thy groan its wttsw ; then the rttpt Hm thmfly m the 
k^Ues.) Tell me, sir, what are you doing here f 
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VENABLES. Merdy a friendly call. 

COMTESSB. I do not believe it. 

VENABLES. The Same woman ; the old delightful candour. 

COMTESSB. The same man ; the old fibs. (She sees that 
the door is asidng a question,) Yes, come, Mrs. Shand, I have 
had quite enou^ of him ; I warn you he is here for some 
craf^ purpose. 

MAGGIE (drauung back timdlj). Surely not ? 

VENABLES. Really, Comtesse, you make conversation 
difficult. To show that my intentions are innocent, Mrs. 
Shand, I propose that you choose the subject 

MAGGIE (relieved). There, Comtesse. 

VENABLES. I hope your husband is well ? 

MAGGIE. Yes, thank you. (With a haffy thoi^ht) I 
dedde that we talk about him. 

VENABLES. If you wish it 

COMTESSB. Be careful ; he has chosen the subject 

MAGGIE. I chose it, didn’t 1 ? 

VENABLES. You know you did. 

MAGGIE (appealingly). You admire John ? 

VWABLBS. Very much. But he puzzles me a little. You 
Soots^ Mrs. Shand, are such a mixture of the practical and the 
anodonal that you escape out of an Englishman’s hand like a 
trout 

MAGGIE (open-eyed). Do we ? 

VENABLES. Well, not you, but your husband. I have 
known few men make a worse banning in the House. He 
had the most atrocious bow-wow public-park maimer 

COMTESSB. I remember that manner 1 

MAGGi^ No) he hadn’t 

VENABLES (soothiHgly). At first But by his second session 
he had shed all that, and he is now a pleasure to listen ta By 
the way, Comtesse, have you found any dark intention in 
diat? 

COMTESSE. You wanted to know whether he talks over 
these matters widi his wife} and she has told you that he 
doesnot 

MAOGIB (ineSptantly). I haven’t said a word about it, have I ? 

VBiABUs. Not a word. Then, agsin, I admire him for 
his impromptu speeches. 
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MAGGIE. What is impromptu ? 

vbhablEs. Unprepared. They have contained some grave 
blunders, not so much of judgment as of taste 

MAGGIE {hetfy). I don’t think sa 

VENABLES. Pardon me. But he has righted himself sub- 
sequently in the neatest way. I have always found diat the 
man whose second thoughts are good is worth watchii^ Well, 
Comtesse, I see you have something to say. 

COMTE98S. You are wondering whether she can tell you 
who gives him his second thoughts. 

MAGGIE. Gives diem to John ? I would like to see any- 
body try to give thoughts to John 

VENABLES. Quite so. 

COMTESSE. Is there anything more that has roused your 
admiration, Charles ? 

VENABLES (purring). Let me see. Yes, we are all much 
edified by his humour. 

COMTESSE (surprised indeed). His humour ? That man I 

MAGGIE (u»rA hauteur). Why not ? 

VENABLES. I assure you, Comtesse, some of the neat things 
in his speeches convulse the House. A word has even? been 
coined for them — Shandisms. 

COMTESSE (slowly recovering from a blow). Humour ! 

VENABLES. In Conversation, I admit, he strikes one as 
bdng — ah — somewhat lacking in humour. 

COMTESSE (powuing). You are wondering who suiqilies his 
speeches with the humour. 

MAGGIE. Supplies John ? 

VENABLES. Now that you mention it, some of his Shandisms 
do have a curiously feminine quality. 

COMTESSE. You have thought it might be a woman. 

VENABLES. Really, Comtesse 

COMTESSE. 1 see it all. Charles, you thought it might be 
the wife ! 

VENABLES (fisiging ttp his hands). I own up. 

MAGGIE (bewildered). Me ? 

VENABLES. Foi:^ve me, I see I was wrong. 

MAGGIE (aUarmed). Have I been doing John any harm ? 

VENABLES. On the contrary, I am rdieved to know that 
there are no hairpins in his ^ee^es. If he is at home, Mrs. 
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Shandy may I see him ? lam gung to be nther charming to 
him. 

MAGGIE {draum in hm Mretdtnt). Yes, he is — oh yes— > 
but 

VEMABLES. That is to say, Comtesse, if he prom himself 
die man I bdieve him to be. 

(TAm arnsts macgib aJmst at tht has rtathtd the dhtu^ 
room door.) 

MAGGIE {hisitadt^). He is very busy just now. 

VENABLES {smlmg). I think he will see me. 

MAGGIE. Is it something about his speech ? 

VENABLES {the smut hardtmng). yes, it is. 

MAGGIE. Then I dare sa^ I could tell you what you want 
to know without troubling him, as I Ve bem typing it. 

VENABLES {with a stgh). I don’t acquire information in diat 

WZf. 

COMTESSE. I trust not 

MAGGIE. There ’s no secret about it He is to show it to 
the whips to-night 

VENABLES {shorffy), You are sure of that i 
. cOilTESSE. It is quite true, Charles. 1 heard him say so ; 
and indeed he repeat^ what he called the * peroration ’ before 
me. 

MAGGIE. I know it by heart {She flajs a Md gam.) 
* These are the demands of all intelligent British women, and 
1 am proud to nail them to my * — 

COMTESSE. The very words, Mrs. Shand. 

MAGGIE {/eejUng at her imploringfy). * And I don’t care how 
they may embanass the Government’ {The comtesse it 
her^ of speech, to suddenly hat she been introdsued to the reed 
MAGGIE 8HAHD.) * If the light honourable gentleman will 
^ve us his pledge to introduce a similar Bill this session I will 
willingly withdraw mine t but otiierwise I solemnly warn him 
that I will press the matter now to a division.’ 

{She turns her feue from the p-eat man ; she hat gone white.) 

VENABLES {after a pause). Capital 
{The Uood returns to Maggie’s heart.) 

ccartuniy^ is beptadng to enjoy herte^ very mtsA). Then 
you are plesa^ to know that he means tO) as you say, go to a 
^MHonf 
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TSNABLBS. Ddighted. The coufage of it will be the 
making of hiitt 

coMTBSSK. I see. 

▼BNABLis. Had he been to hedge we should have known 
that he was a pasteboard knight and have disr^vded him. 

COMTBSSB. I see. 

(Sht itnrtt t» catch the eye macoib, but it is carefully 
turned from her,) 

vbnablbs. Mrs. Shand, let us have him in at once. 

coMTESSE. Yes, yes, indeed. 

(Maggie’s amdety returns, but she has te call John in.) 

JOHN {impressed). Mr. Venables ! THis is an honour. 

VENABLES. How are you, Shand ? 

JOHN. Sit down, sit down. {Beeonung Kmself again.) I 
can guess what you have come about 

VBNABLES. Ah, you Scotsmen. 

JOHN. Of course I know I ’m harassing the Government 
a good deal— — 

VENABLES {blandly). Not at all, Shand. The Government 
are very pleased. 

JOHN. You don’t expect me to believe that ? 

VENABLES. I called here to ^ve you the proof of it You 
may know that we are m have a big meeting at Leeds on the 
24th, when two Ministers are to speak. There is room for a 
third speaker, and I am authorised to offer that place to you. 

JOHN. To me ! 

VENABLES. YeS. 

JOHN {swelHssg). It would be — the Government taking me up. 

VENABLES. Don’t make too much of it } it would be an 
acknowledgment that they look upon you as one of their likdy 
young men. 

MAGGIE. John I 

JOHN {fset found wanting in a trying hour). It’s a bribe. 
You are offering me this on condition that I don’t make my 
speech. How can 3FOU think so meanly of me as to believe that 
I would play the women's cause folse for the sake of my own 
advanconent. I refuse your bribe. 

▼ENABLES {Hkmg hhn for the first time). Good. But you 
are wrong. There are no condidons, and we want you to 
Boake your speech. Now do you accept i 
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JOHN tuspidws). If you make me the same offer after 
you have read it I insist on your reading it first 

VBNABLU (sighing). By all means. 

(sfAOGZB is in an agmj as she sees john hand the speech to 
his leader. On the other hastd, the comtbssb thrUls.) 

But I assure you we look on the speech as a small matter. 
The important thing is your intention of going to a division } 
and we agree to that also. 

JOHN (losing his head). What ’s that P 

VBNABLBS. Yes, we agree. 

JOHN. But— 4>ut-— -why, you have been threatening to ex- 
communicate me if I dared 

VBNABLBS. All done to test you, Shand 

JOHN. To test me ? 

VBNABLBS. We know that a division on your Bill can have 
no serious significance ; we shall see to that. And so the test 
was to be whether you had the pluck to divide the House. Had 
you been intending to talk big in this speed), and then hedge, 
through fear of the Government, they would have had no 
further use for you. 

JOHN (heavily). I understand. (Bsct there is one thing he 
cansTOt scnderstand, which is, wAy Venables shesdd be so stare that 
he is nei to hedge.) 

VENABLES (tscrmng over the pages carelessly). Any of your 
good things in this, Shand ? 

JOHN (whose one desire is to get the pages back). No, I — ^no — 
it isn’t necessary you should read it now. 

VBNABLBS (front politeness only). Merely for my own 
pkasure. I shall look through it this evening, {fie rolls ttp 
the speech to ptd it in his pocket, john tsems despairingly to 
MAG<HB, though well aware that no help can come from her.) 

MAGGIE. That’s the only copy there is, John. (To 
VBNABLBS) Let me make a fresh one, and send it to you in an 
hmir or two. 

VBNABLBS (jgpod-noturedly). I could not jmt you to that 
ttrouble^ Mrs. Shand 1 will take good care of it. 

MAGGIE. If anything were to happen to you on the way 
iumte, wouldn’t whatever is in your podcet be considered to bo 
^ pr op er t y vH your heirs P 

VBNABLBS (laugKng). Now there is fbrethou^t { Shand, 
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I think that after that 1 {He returns the speech to john, 

whose hand svMlows it greedify.) She is Scotch too, Comtesse. 

COMTEBSK {delighted). Yes, she is Scotch toa 

VBMABUts. Though the only persons likely to do for me in 
the street, Shand, ate your ladies’ committee. Ever since they 
took die horse out of my broug^iun, I can scent them a mile 
away. 

COMTBSSB. A mile ? Charles, peep in there. 

{He scftly turns the handle of the dining-room door^ and 
realises that his scent is net so good as he had thought it. 
He bids his hostess and the comtbsse pmd-bye in a burlesque 
whisper and tiptoes off to safer places. John having gone 
out with him, macgib can no longer avmd the comtbsse’s 
reproachful eye. That much injured lady advances upon 
her with accusing fnger.) 

COMTBSSB. So, madam ! 

(^AGGIB is prepared for her.) 

MAGGIE. I don’t know what you mean. 

COMTBSSB. Yes, you do. I mean that there is some one 
who * helps ’ our Mr. Shand. 

MAGGIE. There ’s not. 

COMTBSSB. And it is a woman, and it ’s you. 

MAGGIE. I help in the litde things. 

COMTBSSB. The little thin^ ! You are the Pin he picked 
up and that is to make his fortune. And now what I want to 
know is whether your John is aware diat you help at all. 

(jOHN returns, and at once provides the answer.) 

JOHN. Maggie^ Comtesse, I ’ve done it again I 

MAGGiB. 1 ’m so glad, John. 

(TA« COMTBSSB is in an ecstasy.) 

COMTBSSB. And all because you vkk not to hedge, Mr. 
Shand. 

{His appeal to her with the toistfidness of a sciwolbqy ssukes 
him rather attractive.) 

JOHN. You won’t tell on me, Comtesse ! {He thinhs it 
otd.) They had just guessed I would be firm because they 
know I ’m a strong man. You litde saw, Mi^gie, what a good 
turn )iou were doing me when you said you wanted to make 
another cqiy of die ^leech. 

{She is dense.) 
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. ' MlAO<HB. How, John ? 

jOHn. Because now I can alter the end. 

(SAe is enHgkUtud.) 

. MAcon. So you can i 

JOHN. Here ’s another lucky thing, Maggie : I hadn’t told 
die ladies* oonunittee that I was to hedge, and so they, need 
never know. Comtesse, I tell you there ’s a little cherub, who 
sits up aloft and looks after the career of John Shand. 

{Tht COMTBSSB looks noi dtft but toward iht chair at 
frosiut oceugitd by magoib.) 

COMTBSSB. Where does she sit, Mr. Shand ? 

{fit knows that women are not well read.) 

JOHN. It *a just a figure of speech. 

{He returns airily to his committee room ; and now again 
you may hear the click of maqoib’s needles. They no longer 
amuj the comtbssb ; she is set^g them to musie.) 

COMTBSSB. It is not down here she sits, Mrs. Shand, knitting 
a stocking. 

MAOOIB. No, it isn’t 

COMTBSSB. And when I came in I gave him credit for 
everything ; even for the prettiness of the room ! 

MACGiB. He has beautiful taste. 

COMTBSSB. Good-bye, Scotchy. 

MAOOit. Good-bye, ^mtesse, and thank you for coming. 

COMTBSSB. Good-bye< — Miss Pin. 

(maogib rdnifr genteelly.) 

MAGoiB. Good-bye. 

{The COMTBSSB is now lost in admtration tf her.) . 

COMTBSSB. You divine little wife. He can’t worthy 
of i^ no man could be vrotliiy of it Why do you do it ? 

. . (maocib shivers a little.) 

MAOGIB. He loves to think he does it all himself ; diat ’a 
die way of men. I ’m six years older dian he is. I’m plain, 
ai^ I have no charm. 1 shouldn’t have let him marry me. 
I ’m ftying to miake up for it 

{The COMTBSSB Htses her and gees awciy. MAOCia, s$me-> 
what foolishly i resumes her knitting. 

Seme days later tins same room it Stternttg-rwith the umo 
inattention — to the outpouring ^ john shano’s lew for, the 
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ludj €f th$ fucMtghs. Wt tfrr/v#— ^ arrangmint-^ 
rathtr tMe ; md thus m miss swne 0 / the mest deli^s^ 
ef the pangs. 

One cm see that these twe ate p/ajing negante, et, if they 
are, that they little hnmo it* The wanders efthe world {so 
strange are the instruments chosen by Love) hone been 
revealed to john in hiccoughs ; he shakes in pres* 

ence ; never were mete swimmikg eyes ; he who has been 
of a wooden face till now, with ways to match, has gone on 
flame like a piece ^ paper ; emotion is in flood in him. We 
may be almost fond of^on^for being so worshipful of love. 
Much has come to Um that we had almost despaired of his 
acqedfing, including nearly all the divine attributes except 
that sense of humour. The beautiful sybil has always 
possessed but little of it also, and what she had has been 
struck from her by Cupid^s flail. Naked ef the saving 
grace, they face each other in awful rapture.) 

JOHN. In a room) Sybi4 1 go to yoM as a cold man to a fire. 
You fill me like a peal of bells in an empty house. 

(She is being brutally treated by the dear impedimint, 
which hiccough ts such an inadequate name that even to spell 
it is an abomination though a sign of ability. How to 
describe a siund that is noiseless f Let us put it thus, that 
when SYBIL wants to say something very much tixere me little 
obstacles in her way ; she falters, falls perhaps once, and 
then is over, the while her appealing orbs beg you not to be 
angry with her. We may express those sweet pomes in 
precious dots. Winch some clever person cm afterwords 
string together and make a pearl necklace of them.) 

SYBIL. I should not • . » let you say it, « • • but • . » you 
• • . say it so beautifully. 

JOHN. You must have guessed. 

SYBIL. I dreamed ... I feared ... but you were . . , 
Scotch) and I didn’t know what to think. 

JOHN. Do you know what first attracted me to yoU) Sybil ? 
It was your insolence. I thought, ’ I ’ll break her insolence 
for her.’ 

SYBIL. And I thought ... * I ’ll break his str . • . ength I ’ 

JOHN* And now your cooing voice plays round me } the 
so^ess of yoU) Sybil, in your pretty dotlm makes me think 
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of young birds. (The impeMment is now insummmtahU ; she 
has te swim for it, she swim toward him.) It is you who incite 
my work. 

(He thrills te find that she can be touched without br eating.) 

SYBIL. I am so glad ... so proud . . . 

JOHN. And others know it, Sybil, as well a^ I. Only 
yesterday the Comtesse sud to me, ‘ No man could get on so 
6st unaided. Cherchez la femme, Mr. Shand.* 

SYBIL. Auntie said that ? 

JOHN. I said ‘ Find her yourself, Comtesse.* 

SYBIL. And she? 

JOHN. She said * I have found her,’ and I said in my blunt 
way, * You mean Lady Sybil,* and she went away laughing. 

SYBIL. Laughing ? 

JOHN. I seem to amuse the woman. 

(sybil grows sad.) 

SYBIL. If Mrs. Shand It is so cruel to her. Whom 

did you say she had gone to the station to meet ? 

JOHN. Her &ther and brothers. 

SYBIL. It is so cruel to them. We must think no more of 
this. It H mad . . . ness. 

JOHN. It *8 £ite. Sybil, let us declare our love openly. 

SYBIL. You can’t ask that, now in the first moment that 
you tell me of it 

JOHN. The one thing I won’t do even for you is to live a 
life of underhand. 

SYBIL. The . . . blow to her. 

JOHN. Yes. But at least she has always known that I 
never loved her. 

SYBIL. It is asking' me to mve ... up everything every 
one, for you. 

JOHN. It ’s too much. 

(JOHN is humble at last.) 

SYBIL. To a woman who truly loves, even that is not too 
much. Oh 1 it is-not I who matter^- it is you. 

JOHN. My dear, my dear. 

SYBIL. So gladly would I do it to save you j but, oh, if it 
were to bring you down 1 

JOHN. No^ng can ke^ me down if 1 have you to help me. 

SYBIL. I am dned, John, I . . . 
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JOHN. My love, my love. 

SYBIL. 1 , . . oh . . . here . . 

JOHN. Be brave, Sybi4 be brave. 

SYBIL. 

{In tins bevoUderment ef pearls she nults into his arms. 
MAGGIE happens to open the door just then ; hut neither 
fond heart hears her.) 

JOHN. I can’t walk along the streets, Sybil, without looking 
in all the shop windows for what I think would become you 
best. {As awkwardly as though las heart still beat against 
corduroy t he takes from his pocket a pendant and its chain. He is 
shy, and she drops pearls over the beauty <f the ruby winch is its 
only stone.) It is a drop of my blood, Sybil 

{Her lovely neck is outstretched, and he puts the chain round 
it. MAGGIE withdraws as silently as she had come ; but 
perhaps the door wHspered ‘ d—n * as it closed, for sybil 
wakes out of Paradise.) 

SYBIL. I thought Did the door shut ? 

JOHN. It was shut already. 

{Perhaps it is only that sybil is bewildered to find herself 
once agtdn in a world that has doors.) 

SYBIL. It seemed to me— — 

JOHN. There was nothing. But I think I hear voices } 
they may have arrived. 

{Some pretty instinct snakes sybil go farther from him. 
MAGGIE kindly gives her time for tins by spealang before 
opetung the door.) 

MAGGIE. That will do perfectly, David. The'maid knows 
where to put them. {She comes in.) They ’ve come, John } 
they would help with the lu^ge. (john pes oset. maggib 
is agreeably surprised to find a visitor.) How do you do. Lady 
Sybil ? This is nice of you. 

SYBIL. I was so sorry not to find you in, Mrs. Shand. 

{The impediment has run away. It is only for those who 
love it.) 

MAGGIE. Thank you. You ’ll sit down ? 

SYBIL. I think not ; ■ your relatives 

MAGGIE. They unil be so proud to see that you are nw friend. 
{If MAotHE were less simple her guest would feet mar* 
tomfbrtatie. She tries to snake conversation.) 
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» 

SYBIL. It is their first visit to London ? 

{Instead ef relieving her anxiety on Hus paint, maogib has 
a long look at the gorgeous armful.) 

MAGGIE. I ’m glad you are so bnutifiil. Lady Sybil 

(7Ac heaut^ one is somehow not flattered. She pursues 
her investigations with growing uneasiness.) 

SYBIL. One of them is married now, isn’t he ? {Still there 
is no esstswer ; Maggie eontisssies looting at her, and stivers 
daftly.) Have they travelled firmn Scotland to-day ? Mrs. 
Shandy why do you look at me so 1 The door did open I 
(MAGGIE nods.) What are you to do ? 

MAGGIE. That would be telling. Sit down, my pretty. 

{As SYBIL subsides otto what the WySes with one jflance 
vmld call the best chair, Maggie’s men^folk are brought in 
by jOMMy all carrying silk hats and looting very active after 
their long rest in the train. Thty are gazing about them. 
They would like ttis lady, they would like john, they would 
even like maggie to go away for a tittle and leave them to 
examine the room. Is that listen on the walls, for instance, 
or just paper f Is the carpet as thick as it feels, or is there 
brown paper beneath it I Had maggie got orating off 
that bookcase on accomt iff the worm-holes I david even 
discovers that we were simpletons when we smd there was 
nothing in the room that pretended to be what it was not. 
He taps the marble mantelpiece, and is favourably im- 
pressed by the tinny sound.) 

DAVID. Very fine imitation. It ’s a capital housey Maggie. 

MAGGIE. I ’m so glad you like it. Do you know one 
another i This is my fiither and my brotheiSy Lady Sybil. 

{The lovely form inclines towards them, auck astd john 
renudn firm on their legs, but james totters.) 

JAMES. A ladyship 1 Well done, Mag^ 

AUCK {sharpfy). James ! I remember youy my lady. . 

MAGGIE. Sit down, fiither. This is the study. 

(james wanders round it inquisitively until called to 
order.) 

SYBIL. You must be died after 3 rour long journey. 

DAVID (dratsnng the portraits ef himself and partners in one 
t^stsshsg sketch). Tire^ your ladyship ? We sat on cushioned 
seats the whole ussy. 
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jfAMBS (htimg about him for tki ohairyou ^ m). Every seat 
in this room is cushioned. 

MAGGIE. You may say all my life is cushioned now, James, 
by this dear man of mine. 

{She gives John’s shoulder a loving pressure, width sybil 
feels is a telegrapldc commutsitation to herself in a typher 
that she eamot read. AUCK and the brothers bask in 
the evidence of Maggie’s happiness.) 

JOHN (uncomfortably). And is Elisabeth hearty, James ? 

JAMES (looking down his nose in the manner proper to young 
husbands when addressed about their wives.) She ’s very well, 
I thank you kindly. 

MAGGIE. James is a married man now. Lady Sybil 
(sybil murmurs her congratulations.) 

JAMES. 1 thank you kindly. (Courageously) Yes, I ’m 
married. (He looks at david and auck to see if they are semling ; 
and they are.) It wasn’t a case of being catched ; it was 
entirely of my own free will. (He looks again ; and the mean 
fellows are smiling still.) Is your lady^ip married ? 

SYBIL. Alas ! no. 

DAVID. James I (Politely) You will be yet, my lady. 

(sybil indicates that he is kind indeed.) 

JOHN. Perhaps they would like you to show them their 
rooms, Maggie i 

DAVID. Fine would we like to see all the house as well as 
the sleeping accommodation. But fiis t ' ■ ■ (He pves his 
father the look with which chairmen call on the next speaker.) 

ALicK. I take you, David. (He produces a paper parcel 
from a roomy pocket.) It wasn’t likely, Mr. Sha^ that we 
should forget the day. 

JOHN. The day ? 

DAVID. The secmtd anniversary of your marriage. We 
came purposely for the day. 

JAMES (Ids fingers itching to take the parcel from Ids father). 
It’s a laoe dtawl, Maggie, from the three of us, a pure 
Tobermory ; you would never dare wear it if you knew the 
cost. 

(The shawl in its beauty it revealed, smd maoois haUt it 
with little cries of joy. She rushes at the donors and kisses 
each of them just as ^ the were a pretty woman. They 
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are much pleased and pve expressim to their pleasure iss a 
net very Sssinular manner.) 

AucK. Havers. 

DAVID. Havers. 

JAMBS. Havers. 

JOHN. It *8 a very fine ^wL 

Ifle should net have spekeH,fer he has set James’s velatile 
mind loerldng.) 

JAMBS. You may say sa What did you give her, Mr. 
Shand? 

JOHN {stsddetdy deserted by Ged and man). Me ? 

AUCK. Yes, yes, let ’s see it 
JOHN. Oh — I 

(He is net deserted ly macgie, hui she can think ef no way 
eut.) 

SYBIL (prompted by the impediment^ which is in hiding, quite 
close). Did he . . . forget ? 

(There is more than a touch ef malice in the question. It 
is a challenge, and the Wylies as a family are almost too 
qsdck to accept a challenge.) 

MAGGIE (lifting the gage f battle). John forget ? Never ! 
It ’s a pendant, &ther. 

(TA« impedisnent bolts, john rises.) 

AUCK. A pendant ? One of those things on a chain ? 

(He grim, remembering how once, about sixty years age, 
he and a lady and a pendant — but we have no time for 
tins.) 

MAGGiB. Yes. 

DAVID (yuho has felt the note of antagonism and is troubled). 
You were slow in speaking of it, Mr. Shand. 

MAGGIE. (TAir is her fight.) He was shy, because he 
dtoug^t you might blame him for extravagance. 

DAVID (relieved). Oh, that *s it 
JAMBS (lickit^ Us Ups). Let ’s see it 
MAGGIE (a daughter ef the devil). Where did you put it, 
John? 

(John’s sneuth epem but has stotUng to contribute.) 

SYBIL (the impe£ment has stolen hack again). Perhaps it has 
been . . . mtdud. 

BROTHBBS echo the word tncredulously.) 
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MAooiB. Not it I can’t think where .we laid it down, 
John. It ’s not on that table, is it, James ? Wylies tsam 
to look, and Maggie’s hand goes out to lady sybil : john shand, 
witness. It is a very determined hand, and presently a pendant 
is placed in it.) Here it is 1 (auck and the brothers clttster 
round it, weigh it and appraise it.) 

AUCK. Preserve me. Is that stone real, Mr. Shand ? 

JOHN (who has begun to look his grimmest). Yes. 

MAGGIE (yuho is now ready, if he wishes it, to take him on toe). 
John says it ’s a drq> of his blood. 

JOHN (wishing it). And so it is. 

DAVID. Well said, Mr. Shand. 

MAGGIE (scared). And now, if you ’ll all come with me, I 
think John has something he wants to talk over with Lady 
Sybil. (Recovering and taking him on) Or would you prefer, 
John, to say it before us all ? 

SYBIL (gasping). No ! 

JOHN (flinging back his head). Yes, I prefer to say it before 
you alL 

MAGGIE (flinging back hers). Then sit down again. 

(The Wylies wonderingly obey.) 

SYBIL. Mr. Shand, Mr. Shand ! 

JOHN. Maggie knows, and it was only for her I was 
troubled. Do you think I ’m afraid of them ? (With nighty 
relUf) Now we can be open. 

DAVID (lowering). What is it? What’s wrong, John 
Shand ? 

JOHN (facing him squarely). It was to Lady Sybil I 
gEve the pendant, and all my love with it. (Perhaps 
JAMBS setters a cry. but the silence of auck atid david is more 
terrible.) 

SYBIL (xohose voice is sssusller than we had thought). What are 
you to do ? 

(It is to MAGGIE she is sprang.) 

DAVID. She ’ll leave it for us to da 

JOHN. That ’s what I want. 

(THr Iwds of creation look at the ladies.) 

MAGGIE (mte^eting). You and I are expected to retire. 
Lady Sybil, while the men decide our fete, (sybil is ready to 
obey the Isms, boa maogie remains seated.) Man’s the oak. 
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womin % th* ivy. Which of uB b it that ’s to cling to you, 
John ? 

tint aKhiorts gMng at Kut, johm rather p-undfy 
takes SYBiii’s hand. They are Me agmnst the world.) 
sYbii. (0 henine). I hesitated, but I am afraid no longer } 
whatever he asks of me I will do. 

{Evidsntfy the first tkmg he asks tf her is te await him in 
the eBtnng-roeM.) 

It vnll mean sUrfeitdering everything for him. I am glad it 
means all that {She passes isste the ehsang-reem heMng at 
pretty as a kiss.) 

MAGGIE. So that settles it 
AucC. I *m thinking that doesn’t settle it 
DAVID. No, by God 1 (But his love for magoib steadses 
him. There is even a note ef entreaty in lus v^.) Have you 
nothing to say to her, man ? 

JOHN. I have things to say to her, but not before you. 

. daVid (stemlyy Go away, Maggie. Leave him to us. 

JAMES (who thinks it is about time that he said sometlung). Y es, 
leave him to us. 

MAGGIE. No, David, I want to hear what is to become of 
me } 1 promise not to take any side. 

(And sitting by the fire she resumes her knitting. The four 
regard her asenm evening at The Pans a good fndnyyetirt 
age.) 

; DAVjo (barking). HoW. long has this been going on ? 

JOHN. If you mean how long has that lady been the apple Of 
ftiy eye, I ’m hot sure } but I never told her of it until o>day. 

MAUCIE (thougldfully and without dropping a stitch). I dhinfc 
it wash’t till about m months a^ Jt^n, that she began to bf 
very dear to you. At first you liked to bring in her naUie when 
talking to me, so that I dould tell you of any Uttle things 1 in%ht 
have heard she was doing. But afterwards, as she became more 
and more to you, you avoided mentioning her name. ' 

JOHN (surprised). Did you notice that i 
UMsaxt Ifn her old-fashioned wty). Yes. 

JOHN. I tried to te done widi it for your sake. 1 've often 
had asoie heart for you, Maggie. 
jAMU. You ’reproving it I 

MAohiB. Yes, James^ be had. I ’ve often seen hhnioolting 
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at me very sorrowfully of late because of what was in his mind ; 
and many a kindly ^le thing he has done for me that he didn’t 
use to do. 

JOHN. You noticed that too ! 

MAGGIE. Yes. 

DAVID (erntrelii^g Well, we won’t go into that i 

the thing to be thankful for is that it ’s enc^. 

AUCK (tuAe if loaldng very tU). Yes, yes, that ’a the great 
thing. 

JOHN. All useless, sir, it H not ended ; it ’s to go on, 

. DAVID. There ’t a devil in you, John Shand. 

JOHN {who h att mhoppy man just note). I dare say there is. 

Bnt do you think he had a walk over, Mr. Pavid 1 

JAMES. Man, I could knock you down 1 

MAGGIE, There ’a not one of you could knock John down. 

DAVID {txasptraitd)’ Quiet, Maggie. One would think 
you were taking his part 

MAGGIE. Do you expect me to desert him at the very 
moment that he needs me most i 

DAVID. It ’s him that ’s deserting you. 

JOHN. Yes, Maggie, that ’s what it is. 

ALicK. Where ’s your marriage vow ? And your church 
attendances ? 

JAMBS {with terrible treny). And your prize for moral 
philosophy i 

JOHN {recklessly). All gone whistling down the wind. 

DAVID. I suppose you understand that you ’ll have to res^ 
your seat ? 

JOHN {Ms underlip touch in evideme). There are hundreds 
of seats, hut there ’s only one John Shand. 

MAGQiB .{hut we don’t hear her). That ’s how I like to hear 
himq^eak. 

DAVID {the aUest person in the room). Think, man* I 'm old 
by you, and for long I ’ve had a pride in you. It will he begin- 
ning the world again with more against you than there was eight 
years aga 

JOHN. I have a better head to be^n it with than I had eight 

yanago. 

AUCK {hoping tMs will Mte), She ’ll have her own .monw, 
David 1 
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JOHN. She ’s as poor as a mouse. 

JAMES {ihininng possibly of his Elizahith's mother). We *11 go 
to her friends, and tell them all. They *11 stop it. 

JOHN, She ’s of age. 

JAMES. Thev *11 &e her far away. 

JOHN. I *11 follow, and tear her from them. 

ALicK. Your career 

JOHN (to fus creelit). To hell with my career. Do you 
think I don’t know I ’m on the rocks ? What can you, or you, 
or you, understand of the passions of a man ! 1 ’ve fought, 

and I ’ve given in. When a ship founders, as I suppose I ’m 
foundering, it ’s not a thing to yelp at Peace, all of you. (He 
strides into the dining^-room, where we see him at times pacing the 
floor.) 

DAVID (to JAMES, who gives signs of a desire to take off his coat). 
Let him be. We can’t budge him. (With latter wisdom) 
It ’s true what he says, true at any rate about me. What do 
I know of the passions of a man ! I ’m up against something 
1 don’t understand. 

ALICK. It ’s something wicked. 

DAVID. I dare say it is, but it ’s something big. 

JAMES. It ’s that damned charm. 

MAGGIE (still by the fire). That ’s it What was it that made 
you fancy Elizabeth, James ? 

JAMES (sheepishly). I can scarcely say. 

MAGGIE. It was her charm. 

DAVID. Her charm 1 

JAMES (pugnaciously). Yes, her charm. 

MAGGIE. She had charm for James. 

(THs somehow breaks them ssp. maggie goes from one to 
another with an odd little smile fhckermg on her face.) 

DAVID. Put on your things, Maggie, and we *11 leave his house. 

MAGGIE (ptOting his kind head). Not me, David. 

(This is a maggie th^ have known but forgotten ; all 
three brighten.) 

DAVID. You haven’t given in I 
(The smile flickers and expires.) 

biaggie. I want you all to go upstairs, and let me have my 
try now. 

JAMES. Your try ? 
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AUCK. Magg^y you put new life into me. 

JAMES. And iito me. 

(david nothing ; the way he grips her shetdder says 
it for him,) 

MAGGIE. I ’ll save him, David, if I can. 

DAVID. Does he deserve to be saved after the way he has 
treated you ? 

MAGGIE. You stupid David. What has that to do with it ? 
{When they havegetu, johm comes to the door of the dining- 
room. There is weliing stp in him a great pity for maggie, 
hut it has to subside a little when he sets that the knitting 
is still in her hand. No man Hies to be so soon sstpplanted, 
SYBIL fellows, and the two if them gaze at the active 
needles,) 

MAGGIE {perceiving that she has visiters). Come in, John. 
Sit down. Lady Sybil, and make yourself comfortable. I ’m 
afraid we ’ve put you about. 

{She is, if ter all, only a few years elder than they and 
scarcely leeks her age ; yet it must have been in seme such 
wiy as this that the little old woman who lived in a shoe 
addressed her numerous fregeny.) 

JOHN. I ’m mortal sorry, Maggie. 

SYBIL (wAo would be more courageous if she could held his hand). 
And I also. 

MAGGIE {soothingly), I ’m sure you are. But as it can’t be 
helped I see no reason why we three shouldn’t talk the matter 
over in a practical way. 

(sybil looks doubtful, but john hangs on desperately to the 
word practical,) 

JOHN. If you could understand, Maggie, what an inspiration 
she is to me and my work. 

SYBIL. Indeed, Mrs. Shand, I think of nothing else. 

MAGGIE. That ’s fine. That ’s as it should be. 

SYBIL {taUting too ntuch). Mrs. Shand, I think you are very 
kind to take it so reasonably. 

MAGGIE. That ’s the Sratch way. When were you think- 
ing of leaving me, John i 

{Perhaps Ms is the Scotch way also ; but sybil is &iglish, 
and from the manner in which she starts you would say that 
something has fallen on her tees.) 
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JOHN (who hat hoard nothing fail). I thitd^ now that it has 
come to a breach, the sooner the better. (Hu tone becomes that 
of JAMKS when asked efter the health of Ids wife.) When it is 
convenient to you, Maggie. 

MAGGIE {mating a rapid ealcsdation). It couldn’t well be 
before Wednesday. That ’s the day foe laundry comes home. 
(sybil has to.draw in her toes again.) 

JOHN. And it ’s foe day foe. House rises. (Stifling a g/roan) 
It may be my last aiq>earance in foe House. 

SYBIL {fur arms yeartdngfar him). No, no, please don’t say 
that. 

MAGGIE (surve^g them sympathetically). You love the 
House, don’t you, John, next to her ? It ’s a pity you can’t 
wait till after your speech at Leeds. Mr. Venables won’t let 
you q>eak at Leeds, I fear, if you leave me. 

JOHN. What a chance it would have been. But let it go. 

MAGGIE. The meeting is in less than a month. Could you not 
make it such a speech tlut they would be very loth to lose you ? 

JOHN (swelling). That ’s what was in my mind. 

SYBIL (tmth nolle cof^denee). And he could have done it 

MAGGIE. Then we ’ve come to something practical 

JOHN (exercising his imagination with powerful effect). No, 
it wouldn’t be ftur to you if I was to stay on now. 

MAGGIE. Do you think I ’ll let myself be considered when 
your career is at stake i A month will soon pass for me i I ’ll 
have a lot of packing to do. 

JOHN. It ’s noble of you, but I don’t deserve it^ and I can’t 
talm it ftom you. 

MAGGIE. Now ’s foe time. Lady Sybil, for you to have one 
cd your inuring ideas. 

SYBIL (ever ready). Yes, yes — ^but what ? 

(li is odd that they should both turn to kiaggie at this 
moment.) 

UAoaa (who has already been saying it to herself). What 
do you think of this : I can stay on here with my fiifoer and 
biofoen ; and you, John, can go away somewhere and devote 
yourself to your spe^ i 

SYBIL. Yes. 

JOHN. That might be. (Considtrately) Away hrom both 
of you f Where could I go i 
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ITBIL {tv$r Where i 

MAooiB. I kium. 

(Sie has tailed up a number m the telephone before they 
have time to checi her.) 

JOHN {on his £gmty). Don’t be in such a hurry, Maggie. 

MAGOiB. Is Ais Lamb’s Hotel i Put me on to the Com- 
tesse de la Bribre, please. 

SYUL (ttiith a unlung). What do jmu want with auntie ? 

MAociB. Her coto^ in the country would be the very 
place. She invited John and me. 

JOHN. Yes, bu t — — 

MAGOIB {etrgidng). And Mr. Venables is to be there. 
Think of the impression you could make on Aim, seeing him 
daily for three weeks. 

JOHN. There ’s something in that 

MAGOIB. Is it you, Comtesse i I ’m Maggie Shand, 

SYBIL. You are not to teU her that ? 

MAGGIE. No. {To the comtbssb) Oh, I ’m very well, 
never was better. Yes, yes $ you see I can’t, because my folk 
have never been in London Iwrore, and I must take them about 
and show them the sights. But John could come to you alone j 
why not ? 

JOHN {with proper pride). If she ’s not keen to have me, 
I won’t go. 

MAGGiB. She ’s very keen. Comtesse, I could come for a 
day by and by to see how you are getting on. Yes-^yes — 
certainly. (Ts John) She says she ’ll be delighted. 

JOHN {thoughtfully). You ’re not doing this, Maggie, think- 
ing that my being absent from Sybil for a few weeb can make 
any difference ? Of course it ’s natural you should want us to 
keep apart, but-— — 

MAGGIE {grimly). I ’m founding no hope on keying you 
apart, John. 

' JOHN. It ’s what odier wives would do. 

MAGGIB. I promised to be different 

JOHN {Us position as a strong man assured). Then tell her I 
accq>t {fie wanders back into the Aumg-room.) 

SYBit. I think — {she is not sure what she thinU ) — I think 
you are very wonderfiiL 

MAGOIB. Was that John calling to you i 
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SYBIL. Was it ? (She is glad to jmn Km in the dining-romn.) 

maggib. Comtesse, hold the line a minute. (She is aleme^ 
end she has nearly reached the end of her self-control. She shakes 
emotionally end setters painful little cries ; there is sosssetKng she 
vsents to da, end she is loth to do it. But she does it.) Are you 
there, Onntesse i There *8 one other thing, dear Comtesse j 
I want you to invite Lady Sybil also } yes, ^ the whole time 
that John is there. No, I ’m not mad ; as a great £ivour to 
me { ^e^ I have a very particular reason, but I won’t tdl you 
what it is ; oh, call me Scotchy as much as you like, but con- 
sent t do, do, do. Thank you, thank you, good-bye. 

(She has control ef herself new, and is determined net to let 
it slip from her again. When they reappear the stubborn 
one is writing a letter.) 

JOHN. I thought I heard the telephone a^n. 

MAGGIE (looldng Sip from her labours). It was the Comtesse ; 
she says she ’s to invite Lady Sybil to the cottage at the same 
time. 

SYBIL. Me ! 

JOHN. To invite Sybil? Then of course I won’t go, 
Mag^e. 

MAGGIE (wondering seenungly at these niceties). What does 
it matter ? Is anything to be considered except the speed) ? 
(It has been admitted that she was a little devtl.) And, vnth 
Sybil on the spot, John, to help you and insfrre you, what a 
speech it will be 1 

JOHN (carried aw<y). Maggie, you really are a very generous 
woman. 

SYBIL (convinced at last). She is indeed. 

JOHN. And you ’re queer too. How many women in the 
circumstances would sit down to write a letter I 

MAGGIE. It ’s a letter to you, John. 

JOHN. To me ? 

MAGGIE. I ’ll give it to you when it ’s finished, but I ask 
you not to open it till your visit to the Comtesse ends. 

JOHN. What is it about ? 

MAGGIE. It ’s practical 

SYBIL (rather fanily). ^ Practical ? (She has heard the word 
to frequently to-day that it is bepnmng to have a Scotch tmmd. 
Sm feels the ought to like Maggie, but that she vmddBke her better 
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if they were farther apart. She indicates that the doctors are 
troubled about her heart, and murrmcring her adieux she goes. 
JOHN, who is accompanying her, pauses at the door.) 

JOHN {ynth a qtuer sort of admiration for Jus wife). Mageie. 

I wish I was fond of you. 

MAGGIE (heartily). I wish you were, John. 

(He goes, and she resumes her letter. The stociing is lying 
at hand, and she pushes it to the floor. She is done for a 
tim with knitting.) 
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Man’s most pleasant invention is the lawn-mower. All the 
birds know this, and that is why, when it is at rest, there is always 
at least one of them sitting on the handle with his head cocked, 
wondering how the delicious whirring sound is made. When 
they find out, they will change their note. As it is, you must 
sometimes have thought that you heard the mower very early 
in the morning, and perhaps you peeped in nigligi from your 
lattice window to see who was up so early. It was really the 
birds trying to get the note. 

On this broiling morning, however, we are at noon, and 
whoever looks will see that the whirring is done by Mr. Ven- 
ables. He is in a linen suit with the coat discarded (the bird is 
sitting on it), and he comes and goes across the Comtesse’s 
lawns, pleasantly mopping his face. We see him through a 
crooked bowed window generously open, roses intruding into 
it as if to prevent its ever being closed at night \ there are other 
roses in such armfuls on the tables that one could not easily say 
where the room ends and the garden begins. 

In the Comtesse’s pretty comic drawing-room (for she likes 
the comic touch when she is in England) sits John Shand with 
his hostess, on chairs at a great distance from each other. No 
linen g^ments for John, nor flannels, nor even knickerbockers ; 
he envies the English way of dressing for trees and lawns, but is 
too Scotch to be able to imitate it ; he wears tweeds, just* as he 
would do in his native country, where they would be in kilts. 
Like many another Scot, the first time he ever saw a kilt was on 
a Sassenach ; indeed kilts were perhaps invented, like golf, to 
draw the English north. John is doing nothing, which ag^in 
is not a Scotch accomplishment, and he looks ra^er miserable 
and dour. The Comtesse is already at her Patience cards, and 
occadonally she smiles on him as if not displeased with his long 
silence. At last she speaks : 
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COMTBSM. I fed it rather a shame to detain 70U here on 
such a lovely day, Mr. Shand, entertaining an old woman. 

JOHN. I don’t pretend to think 1 ’m entertaining you, 
Ccmteaee. 

coMTUSB. But you Arr, you know. 

JOHN. I would ^ pleased to be told how ? 

(She shrugs her vnperAnent shosdders, and fresentfy there 
is another heavy sigh from John.) 

COMTB8SK. Again ! Why do iu>t you go out on the river ? 

JOHN. Yes, I can do that (He rises.) 

COMTBSSB. And take Sybil with you. (He sits again.) No 1 

JOHN. I have been on the river with her twenty times. 

COMTBSSB. Then take her for a long walk throu^ the 
Fairloe woods. 

JOHN. We were there twice last week. 

COMTBSSB. There is a romantically damp litde arbour at 
the end of what the villagers call the Lovers’ Lane. 

JOHN. One can’t go there every day. I see nothing to 
lau^at 

COMTBSSB. Did I laugh i 1 must have been translating 
the situation into French. 

(Perhaps the smmc of the latsm-nunoer is rwt to John’s 
moodi for he betakes Umself to another room. mb. 
VENABLBS pousos in tus labouTS to greet a lady who has 
appeared on the lawn, and who is maogib. She is as neat 
as if she were one of the army of typists (who are quite the 
fueest kind of wosnen), and carries a little bag. She comes 
in through the mndow, assd pscts her hands over the 
comtbssb’s eyes.) 

cmiTBSSB. They are a strong pair of hands, at any rat& 

MAOGIB. And not very white, and biggish for my srae. 
Now guess. 

(The COMTBSSB guesses, and takes both the hands in hers as 
if she valued them. She pulls off macgu’s hat as if to 
prevent her flying awtq.) 

COMTBSSB. Dear abominable one, not to let me know you 
were coming. 

MAGOtBt It is just a surprise visit, G>mtes5e. I walked up 
finom rile station. (Per a moment maogib seems to have borrowed 
sVbu’b imptdiment.^ How is>— eveiybody P 
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COMTES8B. He is quite wdL But, my child, he seems to 
me to be a most unhappy man. 

{TKs fad news deet not teem to make a most unhappy woman 
of the child. The comtessb is puxxled, as slu knows 
nothing of the situation save what the hat discovered for 
herself.) 

Why should ^t please you, O heartless one ? 

MAccis. I won’t tell you. 

COMTBSSZ. I could take you and shake you, Maggie. Here 
have I put my house at jrour disposal for so many days for some 
dy Scotch purpose, and you will not tell me what it is. 

MACCIB. No. 

coMTBSSB. Very well, then, but I have what you call a 
nasty one for you. {The comtessb lures mr. vbnables into the 
room by hiding up what night be a foaming glass of lemon sifuash.) 
Alas, Charles, it is but a flower vase. 1 want you to teU Mrs. 
Shand what you think of her husband’s speech. 

(mr. vbnables gives lit hostess a reproachful look.) 

VBNABLES. Eh — ah — Shand will prefer to do that himself. 
I promised the gardener — I must not disappoint him — excuse 

COMTBSSB. You must tell her, Charles. 

MACGiB. Please, Mr. Venables, I should like to know 
{He its down with a igh and obeys.) 

VBNABLBS. Your husband has been writing the speech here, 
and by his own wish he read it to me three days ago. The 
occasion is to be an important one j and, well, there are a dozen 
young men in the party at present, all capable of filling a certain 
small ministtf ial post. {He looks lonpngfy at the mower, hut it 
setub ISO metsisge to his aid.) And as he is one of them I was 
anxious that he should show in this speech of what he is capable. 

MACGIB. And hasn’t he ? 

{Not for the first itne mr. vbnablbs ttishes that he was not 
in poSicf.) 

VBNABLBS. I am afiaid he has. 

COMTBSSB. What is wrong wnth die speech, Charles ? 

VBNABLBS. Nothing — and he can still deliver it It is a 
powerfiil, wdl-thou^t-out piece of work, such as only a very 
aUe man oiuld ^xiduce. Butithasnospraa/yiM/iryofitsown 
•—none the Utde touches that used to make an dd stager like 
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mysdf want to pat Shand on the shoulder. {The comtissb’s 
mntth twiuhes, hut maggib JecSnes to notice it.) He pounds on 
nuutfuUf enou^ but, if I may say so, with a wooden leg. It 
is as good, I dare say, as the rest of them could have done ; but 
th^ start with such inherited advantages, Mrs. Shand, that 
he had to do better. 

MAGGIE. Yes, I can understand that 

VBMABLBS. I am sorry, Mrs. Shand, for he interested me. 
His career has set me wondering whether if I had b^n as a 
railway porter I might not still be calling out, * By your leave.' 
(maggib tUnh it probable but not important.) 

MAGGIE. Mr. Venables, now that I think of it, surely John 
wrote to me that you were dissatisfied with his first speech, and 
that he was writing another. 

{^he comtbssb’s eyes open very vAde indeed.) 

VBMABLBS. I have heard nothing of that, Mrs. Shand. 

{He shakes his mse head.) And in any case, I am afiaid 

{He still hears the wooden leg.) 

MAGGIB. But you said yourself that his second thoughts were 
sometimes such an improvement on the first 

{The COMTBSSB comes to the help of the baggage.) 

COMTESSB. I remember your saying that, Charles. 

VBMABLBS. Ycs, that has Struck me. Well, if he 

has anything to show me In the meantime 

{He regains the lawn, like one glad to escape attendance at 
John’s ebseqsdes. The comtessb is brought back to speech 
by the sound of the tnower-— nothing wooden in it.) 

COMTESSB. What are you up to now. Miss Pin ? You 
know as well as I do that there is no such speech. 

(maggib’s mouth tightens.) 

MAGGIE. I do not 

COMTESSB. It is a duel, is it, my friend ? 

{The COMTESSB rings the bell and maggib’s guilty mind 
is agitated.) 

MAGGIE. Wlut are you rinpng for f 

COMTBSSB. As the challenged one. Miss Pin, I have the 
choice of weapons. I am going to send for your husbatKl to ask 
him if he has writt«i such a speech. After which,^ I suppose, 
you srill ask me to leave you while you and he write it togtEha*. 
(maggib wrings her hands.) 
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MAOGii. You are wrong, Gimtesse i but pleaae don’t 
do that 

COMTB88B. You but make me more curious, and my doctor 
says riiat I must be told everything. (T^ coMTXsst astumet 
the fete tf her sex in mehdrema.) Put your cards on the table, 

Maggie Shand, or {She indicates that she edvaays finis her 

man^ magoib dolefully freduus a roll of fafer from her bag.) 
What precisely is that I 

(The reflj it little snore than a sgueak.) 

MAGCiB. John’s speech. 

coMTESSB. You have written it yourself 1 
{maggib is naturally htdignatU.) 

MAGGIB. It ’s typed. 

COMTESSB. You guessed that the speech he wrote unaided 
would not satisfy, and you prepared this to take its {dace ! 

MAGGIE. Not at all, Comtesse. It is the draft of his speech 
that he left at home. That ’s all. 

COMTESSB. With a few trivia alterations by yourself, I 
swear. Can ]K>u deny it ? 

(No wonder that maggib is outraged. She reflates John’s 
sfeech in the bag toith beeomng hauteur.) 

maggib. Comtesse, these insinuarions are unworthy of you. 
May I ask where is my husband ? 

{fThe COMTBSSB drofs her a curtsey.) 

COMTESSB. I believe your Haughtiness may find him in the 
Dutch garden. Oh, I see throu^ you. You are not to show 
him your s[)eech. But you are to get him to write another one, 
and somehow all your additions will be in it. Think not, 
creature, that you can deceive one so old in iniquity as the 
Comtesse de la Bribre. 

(There can he hut one refly frosn a good wife to such a chearget 
and at orue the comtbssb is left alone with her theme. 
Attmafeotssianaffears. Toulnewhowth^conuattdge.) 

FOOTMAN. You rang, my lady ? 

COMTBSSB. Did I ? Ah, yes, but why ? (He is but lately 
from tlu floscghhenre and cannot half her. In Ms quandary her 
eyes edi^ s^on the bag. She is unfortunately too abandoned to 
ful her shame ; At stUl Mnks Aat she has the choice qfweafetu. 
She takes the sfeech firm Ae bag and bestem it on her ttrveter.) 
Take this to Mr. Venables, please, and say it is fixrni Mr. Shand. 
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(THOMAS«-^isr/ in the end we shall probably call him JOHN — 
departs with the dangerous papers ; and when maggie returns she 
finds that the comtsssb is once more engaged on her interrupted 
game of Patience.) You did not find him i 

{AU the bravery has dropped from maggie^s face.) 

MAOGiB. I didn^t see him^ but I heard him. She is with 
him. I think they are coming here. 

i^he coMTESSB is suddeiAy kind again.) 

coMTESSB. Sybil i Shall I get rid of her ? 

MAOGIB. No, I want her to be here, too. Now I shall know. 
i^he COMTESSB twists the little tUfig round.) 

COMTESSB. Know what i 

MAGGIE. As soon as I look into his face I shall know. 

(A delicious scent ushers in the fair sybil, who is as sweet 
as a mlUng stool. She greets mrs. shand with some 
alarm.) 

MAGGIE. How do you do. Lady Sybil i How pretty you 
look in that frock, (sybil rustles uncomfortably.) You are a 
feast to the eye. 

SYBIL. Please, I wish you would not. 

{Shall we describe sybil’s frocks in which she looks like a 
great strawberry that knows it ought to be plucked ; or 
would it be easier to watch the coming of JOHN ? Let us 
watch JOHN.) 

JOHN. You, Maggie ! You never wrote that you were 
coming. 

(No, let us watch maggib. As soon as she looked into Us 
face she was to know something of importance.) 

MAGGIB (not dissatisfied with what she sees). No, John, it ’s 
a surprise visit I just ran down to say good-bye. 

(At this his face falls, which does not seem to patn her.) 

sybil (foreseeing another horrible Scotch scene). To say 
good-bye ? 

4DOMTB8SB (thrilling with expectation). To whom, Maggie ? 

sybil (deserted by the impediment, which is probably playing 
with rough boys in the Lovers* Lane). Auntie, do leave us, 
won’t you ? 

cmtTBSSB. Not 1. It is becoming far too interesting. 

MAGGIB. Isupposethere ’s no reason the Comtesse shouldn’t 
be told, as she will know so soon at any rate ? 

2A 
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JOHN. That ’s so. (SYBIL sets with dtscomfart that hi is to 
hi practical also.) 

MAGGIE. It’s so simple. You see, Comtesse, John and 
Lady Sybil have fallen in love with one another, and they are 
to go off as soon as the meeting at Leeds has taken place. 

{Thi comtessb’s breast is too suddenly introduced to 
Caledonia and its varied charms.) 

COMTESSE. Mon Dieu ! 

MAGGIE. I think that ’s putting it correctly, John. 

JOHN. In a sense. But I ’m not to attend the meeting 
at Leeds. My speech doesn’t find favour. {IVith a strange 
humltty) There ’s something wrong with it. 

COMTESSE. I never expected to hear you say that, Mr. 
Shand. 

JOHN {wondering also). I never expected it myself. I 
meant to make it the speech of my career. But somehow my 
hand seems to have lost its cunning. 

COMTESSE. And you don’t know how ? 

JOHN. It ’$ inexplicable. My brain was never clearer. 

COMTESSE. You might have helped him, Sybil. 

SYBIL (quite suliily). I did. 

COMTESSE. But I thought she was such an inspiration to 
you, Mr. Shand. 

JOHN (going bravely to sybil’s side). She slaved at it with 
me. 

COMTESSE. Strange. (Wickedly becoming practical also) So 
now there is nothing to detain you. Shall I send for a fly, 
Sybil ? 

SYBIL (with a cry of the heart). Auntie, do leave us. 

COMTESSE. 1 can understand your impatience to be gone, 
Mr. Shand. 

JOHN (heavily). I promised Maggie to wait till the 24th, 
and I ’m a man of my word. 

MAGGIE. But I give you back your word, John. You can 
go now. 

(JOHN looks at SYBIL, and sybil looks at john, and the 
impedinunt arrives in time to take a peep at both of them.) 

SYBIL (groping for the practical^ to which we must all come in 
the end). He must make 8atisfiu:toiy arrangements about you 
first I insist on that 
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MAGGIE {with no more imagination than a hen). Thank you> 
Lady Sybil, but I have made all my arrangements, 

JOHN (stung), Maggie, that was my part, 

MAGGIE. Y ou see, my brothers feel they can’t be away from 
their business any longer ; and so, if it would be convenient to 
you, John, I could travel north with them by the night train 
on Wednekbiy. 

SYBIL. I — I The way you put things ! 

JOHN. This is just the 21st. 

MAGGIE. My things are all packed. I think you ’ll find 
the house in good order. Lady Sybil. I have had the vacuum 
cleaners in, I ’ll give you the keys of the linen and the silver 
plate ; I have them in that bag. The carpet on the upper 

landing is a good deal frayed, but 

SYBIL. Please, I don’t want to hear any more, 

MAGGIE. The ceiling of the dining-room would be the 

better of a new lick of paint 

SYBIL (stamping her foot ^ small fours). Can’t you stop her ? 
JOHN (soothingly). She ’s meaning well. Maggie, I know 
it ’s natural to you to value those things, because your outlook 
on life is bounded by them \ but all this jars on me. 

MAGGIE, Does it ? 

JOHN, Why should you be so ready to go ? 

MAGGIE. I promised not to stand in your way. 

JOHN (stoutly). You needn’t be in such a hurry. There 
are three days to run yet. (The French are so different from us 
that we shall probably never be able to understand why the 
COMTESSE laughed aloud here,) It ’s j ust a joke to the Comtesse. 

coMTESss. It seems to be no joke to you, Mr. Shand. 
Sybil, my pet, are you to let him off i 

SYBIL (flashing). Let him off i If he wishes it. Do you ? 
JOHN (manftdly), I want it to go on. (Something seems to 
have caught in his throat : perhaps it is the impediment trying a 
temporary home,) It ’s the one wish of my heart. If you come 
with me, Sybil, I ’ll do all in a man’s power to make you never 
regret it. 

(Triumph of the Vere de Veres,) 

MAGGIE (bringing them bad to earth with a dump). And I 
can make my arrangements for Wednesday i 
SYBIL (seeking the comtesse’s protection), No^ you can’t 
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Auntie, l am not going on with this. I ’m very sorry for 3 rou, 

John, but I see now — I couldn’t face it 

(She can't face anything at tUs moment except the sefa 
fiUeme,) 

' COMTBSSB {noticing John’s big sigh ef relief). So that is all 
right, Mr. Shand 1 

MAGGIE. Don’t you love her any more, John ? Be 
practical. 

SYBIL (to the pillows). At any rate I have tired of him. Oh, 
best to tell the horrid truth. I am ashamed of myself. I have 
been crying my eyes out over it — I thought I was such a different 
kind of woman. But I am weary of him. I think him— oh, 
so dulL 

JOHN (his face lighting up). Are you sure that is how you 
have come to think of me ? 

SYBIL. I ’m sorry j (with all her soul) but yes — ^yes — ^yes. 

JOHN. By God, it ’s more than I deserve. 

COMTBSSB. Congratulations to you both. 

(sybil rsms away ; and in the fulness if time she married 
succesfulfy in cloth of silver, which was afterwards tssmed 
into a bed-spread.) 

MAGGIE. You haven’t read my letter yet, John, have you ? 

JOHN. No. 

COMTESSE (imploringly). May I know to what darling letter 
you refer f 

MAOGiB. It ’s a letter I wrote to him before he left London. 
1 gave it to him closed, not to be opened until his time here was 
ended. 

JOHN (as his hand streys to his pocket). Am I to read it now ? 

MAGGIE. Not before her. Please go away, Comtesse. 

COMTBSSB. Every word you say makes me more determined 
to renuin. 

MAGGiB. It will hurt you, John. (Distressed) Don’t read 
it I tear it up. 

' JOHN. You make me very curious, Maggie. And yet I 
don’t see what can be in it. 

COMTBSSB. But you feel a little nervous? Give sue the 
dagger. 

MAGGIE (^Uy). Na (Btd the comtesse hat already 
fitk.) 
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COMTUSB. M«y I ? ^Skt must have thos^ht they said Yes^ 
for she opens the tetter. She shares its eentents tvith them.) 
* Dearest John, It is at my request that the Comtesse is havii^ 
Lady Sybil at the cottage at the same time as yourself.* 

JOHN. What ? 

COMTBSSB. Y es, she begged me to invite you together. 

JOHN. But why i 

MAOOiB. I promised you not to behave as other wives 
would do. 

JOHN. It ’s not understandable. 

COMTBSSB. ‘ You may ask why I do this, John, and my 
reason is, I think that after a few weeks of Lady Sybil, every 
day, and all day, you will become sick to death of her. I am 
also giving her the chance to help you and inspire you with your 
worl^ so that you may both learn what her help and her in- 
spiration amount ta Of course, if your love is the great strong 
passion you think it, then those weeks will make you love her 
more than ever and I can only say good-bye. But if, as I 
su^>ect, you don’t even now know what true love is, then by 
the next time we meet, dear John, you will have had enough 
of her.— Your affectionate wife, Mag^e ’ Oh, why was not 
Sybil present at the reading of the will ! And now, if you two 
will Idndly excuse me, I think I must go and get that poor 
sufferer the eau de Cologne. 

JOHN. It’s almost enough to make a man lose &ith in 
himself. 

COMTBSSB. Oh, don’t say that, Mr. Shand. 

MAGGIE (defending him). You mustn’t hurt him. If you 
haven’t loved deep and true, that ’s just because you have never 
met a woman yet, John, capable of inuring it. 

COMTBSSB (^eating her hand on Maogu’s shosdder). Have 
you not, Mr. Shand ? 

JOHN. I see what you mean. But Maggje wouldn’t think 
better of me for anjr ftdse pretences. She knows 'my feelings 
for her now are neither more nor less than what mey have 
always been. 

MAGGiB (yuho sees that he h tooUng set her as solemnfy at a 
volutne of sermons printed ij reqsust), I dtink no one couU be 
fond of me that can’t lau^ a little at me. 

JOHN. How could that help ? 
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COMTSSSB {exasperated). Mr. Shand, I give )rou up. 

tiAoaxM, I admire his honesty. 

COMTSSSB. Oh, I give you up also. Arcades ambo. 
Scotchies both. 

JOHN (when she has gene). But this letter, it ’s not like you. 
By Go^, Maggie, you ’re no fool. 

(She beams at this, as any w^e would.) 

But how could I have made such a mistake ? It *s not like 
a strong man. (Evidently he has an inspiration.) 

MAGGIE. What is it F 

JOHN (the inspiration). Am I a strong man F 

MAGGIE. You F Of course you are. And self-made. 
Has anybody ever helped you in the smallest way F 

JOHN (thinking it out again). No, nobody. 

MAGGIE. Not even Lady Sybil F 

JOHN. I ’m beginning to doubt it. It *s very curious, 
though, Maggie, that this speech should be disappointing. 

MAGGIE. It ’s just that Mr. Venables hasn’t the brains to 
see how good it is. 

JOHN. That must be it. (But he is too good a man to rest 
satisfied with this.) No, Maggie, it ’s not Somehow I seem 
to have lost my neat way of saying things. 

MAGGIE (alsnest teeing). It will come back to you. 

JOHN (forlorn). If you knew how I ’ve tried. 

MAGGIE (tautieusly). Maybe if you were to try again } and 
I ’ll just come and sit beside you, and knit I think the click 
of the needles sometimes put you in the mood. 

JOHN. Hardly that ; and yet many a Shandism have I 
knocked off while you were sitting beside me knitting. 1 
suppose it was the quietness. 

MAGGIE. Very likely. 

JOHN (ysith another inspiration). Maggie 1 

MAGGIE (again). What is it, John F 

JOHN. What if it was you ffuit put those queer ideas into 
my head 1 

MAGGIE. Me F 

JOHN. Without your knowing it, I mean. 

MAGGIE. But how F 

JOHN. We used to talk bits over j and it nay be that jrou 
dr^q^ die seed, SO to speak. 
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MAcoiB. J<Any could it be this, that I tometimes had the 
idea in a rough Womanish sort of way and then you pdished it 
up dll it came out a Shandism ? 

JOHN {flmaly dapfing hit knee). I believe you’ve hit it, 
Ma^e : to think that you may have been helping me all the 
dme — and neither of us knew it ! 

{He has so nearly reached a smile that no one eon say what 
might have happened witMn the next moment if the COM- 
TBSSB had not reappeared.) 

coMTESSE. Mr. Venables wishes to see you, Mr. Shand. 

JOHN {lost, stolen, or strayed a smile in the making). Hum 1 

COMTESSE. He is coming now. 

JOHN {grumpy). Indeed ! 

COMTESSE {sweetly). It is about your speech. 

JOHN. He has said all he need say on that subject, and 
more. 

comteSse {quaking a little). I think it is about the second 
speech. 

JOHN. What second speech ? 

(macgie runs to her bag and opens it.) 

MAGGIE {Imrified). Comtesse, you have given it to him 1 

COMTESSE Ifmpudently). Wasn’t I meant to ? 

JOHN. What is it ? What second speech i 

MAGGIE. Cruel, cruel. {JVWing to go on her knees.) You 
had left the first draft of your speech at home, John, and I 
brought it here with — with a few little things I ’ve added 
myself. 

JOHN {a seven-footer). What ’s that ? 

MAGGIE (four foot ten at most). Just trifles — ^thii^ I was 
to suggest to you — while I was knitdng — and then, if you liked 
any of them you could have polished them — and turned them 
into something good. John, John — and now she has shown 
it to Mr. Venables. 

JOHN {thundering). As my work, Comtesse 7 

{Bui the COMTESSE is not of the women who art afraid tf 
thunder.) 

MAGGIE. It is your work — ^idne-tenths of it 

JOHN {in the Uaek tap). You presumed, Mag^e Shand ! 
Very well, then, here he comes, and now we ’ll tee to what 
esctent you ’ve helped me. 
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TBNABLis. Mjr dear £dlow. My dear Shand, I con- 
gratulate you. Give me your hand. 

JOHN. The speech ? 

vaMABi.t8. You have improved it out of knowledge. It 
is the same q>eech, but those new touches make all the 
difference, (john sits dovun heawly.) Mrs. Shand, be proud 
of him. 

MAGGIE. I am. I am, John. 

coMTBSSK. You always said that his second thoughts were 
best, Charles. 

VENABLES {pitastd to be rtmndtd of it). Didn’t I, didn’t 
I ? Those delicious little touches 1 How good that is, Shand, 
about the flowing dde. 

coMTBSSB. The flowing tide ? 

VENABLES. In the first speech it was something like this-^ 
* Gentlemen, the Opposition are calling to you to vote fi>r them 
and the flowing tide, but I solemnly warn you to beware lest 
the flowing tide does not engulf you.’ The second way is 
much better. 

COMTESSB. What is the second way, Mr. Shand i 
(JOHN does net tell her.) 

VENABLES. This is how he puts it now. (john cannet help 
raising his head to listesi.) ‘Gentlemen, the Of^KKition are 
calling to you to vote for them and the flowing tide, but I ask 
you cbeerfiilly to vote for us and dam the flowing tide.’ 

(VENABLES sBtd Ks old friend the comtbsse tough heartsfy^ 
but for Afferent reasons.) 

coMTESSE. It is better, Mr. Shand. 

MAGGIE. I don’t think so. 

VENABLES. Yes, yes, it ’s so virile. Excuse me, Comtesse, 
I ’m off to read the whole thing again. (For the first time he 
netiees that john if strangely qmet.) I think this has rather 
bowled you over, Shand. 

(John’s head mks. lower.) 

Wel4 well, good news doesn’t lull. 

MAGGiB (counsel for the defence). Surely the important thing 
about the speech is its stre^th and knowledge and doquence, 
the .things that were in the first speedt as wdl as in the 
wcood. 

VENABLES. That of couTse is largely tTue. The wit would 
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not be enough without them, just as thejr were enough 
without the wit It is the combination that is irresbtible. 
(John’s head rites a little.) Shand, you are our man, remember 
that, it is emphatically the best thing you have ever done. How 
this will go down at Leeds ! 

(He returns gaily to hit hammock ; hut lower sinks John’s 
head, and even the comtbssb has the grace to take herselj 
€■ Maggie’s arm flutter near her husband^ mt daring 
to alight.) 

MAGGIE. Y ou heard what he said, John. It *s the combina- 
tion. Is it so terrible to you to find that my love for you had 
made me able to help you in the little things ? 

JOHN. The little things I It seems strange to me to hear 
you call me by my name, Maggie. It ’s as if I looked on you 
for the first time. 

MAGGIE. Look at me, John, fdr the first time. What 
do you see ? 

JOHN. I see a woman who has brought her husband low. 

MAGGIE. Only that ? 

JOHN. I see the tragedy of a man who has found himself out 
Eh, I can’t live with you again, Maggie. 

{He shivers.) 

MAGGIE. Why did you shiver, John ? 

JOHN. It was at myself for sapng that I couldn’t live with 
you again, when I should have been wondering how for so 
long you have lived with me. And I suppose you have forgiven 
me all the time. {She nods.) And forgive me still ? {She 
nods again.) Dear God ! 

MAGGIE. John, am I to go ? or are you to keep me on ? 
{She is now a little bundle near Ms feet.) I ’m willing to stay 
because I ’m useful to you, if it can’t be for a better reason. 
{His hand feels for her^ and the bmdle wriggles nearer.) It ’s 
nothing unusual I ’ve done, John. Every man who is high 
up loves to think that he has done it all himself ; and the wife 
•smiles, and lets it go at that. It’s our only joke. Every 
woman knows that. {He stares at her in hopeless perplexity.) 
Oh, John, if only you could lau|h at me. 

JOHN. 1 can’t laugh, Ms^e. 

{But as he continues to stare at her a strange disorder appears 
in his face, maggie feels that it is to be now or never.) 
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« 

MAGGIE. Lati^ John, laugh. Watdi me} see how 
easy it is. 

(j/ ttrriUe struggle is taJdng place mtlm him. He creaks. 
Something that may be mirth forces a passage, at first pain- 
fully, no snore joy in it than in the discoloured water from a 
spring that has long been dry. Soon, however, he laughs 
lostd atsd long. The spring water is beconung clear. 
MAGGIE claps her hands. He is saved.) 
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It is a winter evening, and Mr. and Mrs. Brand and thdr 
daughter with one guest are sitting round the fire in their small 
country house near London. He is a prosperous man of about 
sixty who goes by car to his work in the dty duly, and is 
generally liked. Mrs. Brand, somewhat younger, is knitting 
and is as quiet as her husband is cheery ; she has perhaps used 
up her emotions long ago. They are both devoted to dieir 
daughter. Carry, an engaging girl of twenty, who is very 
animated at present ; she li^ oidy been * en^iged * since five 
o’dock. The visitor is a gentle, dderly dergyman, Mr. Carrdl, 
much loved by his parishioners because he never loob trouble 
in the hice. They have been dining together in honour of 
the engagement, and Mr. Carroll is sipping a mild ^ass of 
whbky and water. 

STEPHEN {in his best jocular manner). Wdl, well, all I 
can say, Carroll, is. Be thankful that you never had a 
daughter. Just when one is getting used to them, they ^ve 
notice. 

CARROLL {in the same spirit). Ah me ! 

* CKKVt {all impetuosity). Mother, they are laughing at me. 

MRS. BRAND {ttU placidity). I wouldn’t torment her, Stephen. 
An engagement ring is quite enough exdtement for one evening; 
and she isn’t strong. 

vmm&i ^sttme£atety sohdiom). There, there, Carry ; but 
you are strong now, aren’t you ? 

CARRY {ehsplctying her muscles, or the want of them). I am 
frightfully strong now. 

CARROLL. You haven’t been bothered by those headaches 
lately. Carry ? 

CARRY. Not for ever so bng. 

STEPHEN. Ah, we mustn’t boast Less than a month a|0, 
wasn’t it, Agnes, that one kqit her in bed all day f 
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MRS. BRAND. Yes, less than a month. 

(carry puts her hand in her mother* s, who presses it softly 
to her yeast.) 

CARRY {cajoling). Y ou are fond of Dick, aren’t you, hither ? 

STEPHEN. He is great. {She fondles Ins fate.) Not that he 
Is worthy of my Carry — no man could be quite that — eh, 
Agnes ? 

(mrs. brand does not answer.) 

Agnes ? 

MRS. BRAND. No, of coufse we think that. {She rises.) It 
is past our bed-time, Carry. 

CARROLL. And I must be stepping across to the rectory 

STEPHEN. Stay a bit, Carroll. 

MRS. BRAND. Do, if you will excuse our leaving you. 
Stephen sits late, you know. 

STEPHEN. I am a bad sleeper, and I use this room now 
{its£tating a door on the right)y so as not to disturb the house. 

I ’ll be glad of your company, Carroll. It *8 a gloomy house 
when one is alone. 

CARRY. It is the darlingest house. 

STEPHEN. But it is gloomy. It isn’t well lit 

CARRY {nistluevotal^ Just think, Mr. Carrol4 hither is 
ahaid of the dark. 

CARROLL. Eh, what ? 

STEPHEN. Tlut is her fun. 

MRS. BRAND {not Uting the suljett). Come, Carry, say good- 
night 

CARRY {jo CARROLL). But he is ! He sleeps with the lamp 
bumiiig. 

STEPHEN. How do you know that ? 

CARRY. I have seen it 

STEPHEN. You have been downstairs in the night time ? 
(carry looks to her mother.) 

MRS. BRAND {as ftdetfy as ever). Yes, it was once I couldn’t 
sleq), and I sent her iWn for a book. {To carroll) Carry 
sleeps in my room. 

STEPHEN {hardly aware yet that she is grown up). It ^ves me 
the creeps to think of Carry wandering about the house in the 
f^t 

MRS. BRAND. It wss Only the onc& 
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STBPHBN. I should think so. 

CARRY (ta CARROLL). Good-night, my d«rs. 

(She has a loving mmmt with her father, iusing him im- 
psi/sively on Afferent parts of his head, winch she tarefsdly 
selects.) 

STEPHEN. Excuse me, Carroll ; she is my only child. 
(Affectionately to his wife) Good-night, Agnes. (He lasses 
her, but she does not respond.) We shall still have each 
other, Agnes. 

MRS. BRAND. YeS. 

(She and carry go out by the door at the back, carry 
flitting like a butterfly.) 

CARROLL (looting after them). A very happy picture — ^very 
— ^very. By the way, what did Carry mean by saying you were 
afraid of the dark ? 

STEPHEN (looting at him as if about to answer, then turmng 
away from the subject). Make yourself comfortable, Carroll } 
fill up again. 

CARROLL (resuming his seat). No, thank you — I Ve not 
finished yet, and besides I never exceed the one glass. (Remin~ 
iscent) Ah, Brand, do you remember when you came to live 
here how I wouldn’t take even the one glass in this house ? 

STEPHEN (genially). You thought that in keeping it here for 
my friends I was doing an unwise thing } putting temptation 
in my own way. 

CARROLL. I didn’t know how strong you were. 

STEPHEN (thankfully). I haven’t touched it once in these 
three years, ^rroll. I haven’t the smallest desire to do sa 

CARROLL (sipping). A splendid victory. 

STEPHEN (holding up the decanter). Luddy me, to look at the 
thing, and think it had me for the best part of my life ! Ugh ! 
Well, if you ’re sure you'won’t have any more I ’ll lock it away. 
1 always do that in case the servants — I wouldn’t like to think 
I left it in their way. 

CARROLL (flnislnng his glass). Quite right I do the same 
thing myself. 

(STEPHEN locks up the decanter in a cupboard and returns 
the key to Ids pocket.) 

STEPHEN (pisnly). I can remember a time wdien, wherever 
this key had been hidden, I would have found it I 
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CARROLL {fo (pomi mpUasont subjects). I wouldn^t rake up 
the pasty Brand ] it ’s all d^ and done with long ago. 

8TSPH1N {also settling dmm bp the fire). Yes, yes. Dead 
and done wi^. It was a big thing I did, Carroll. 

CARROLL. A great self-conquest 

STEPHEN. Not many men have done it 

CARROLL. Very few. 

STEPHEN.. Wonderful, isn’t it, that the thing has left no 
mark on me i 

CARROLL. Very wonderful. 

STEPHEN. It hasn’t, you know. 

CARROLL. Not that I can see. 

STEPHEN {qsdte prepared to take ofifente if it ts given). I ’ve 
got o£F almost too cheaply— -eh ! 

CARROLL. True repentance 

STEPHEN. That ’s it True repentance, triumph- 

antly) Very few of my friends ever knew what a slave I was to it 
You see what my home life is. I haven’t even suffered in 
btsiness. Why, even when I was a cler k 

CARROLL. Was it going on even then i Of course I didn’t 
know you at that time. 

STEPHEN (lowering hit voice). Carroll, it was then that it 
began. I had no predilection for it No, none. I ordered 
my glass because the others did — a piece of swagger — ^but at 
first it was nauseous to me, and I remember wondering whether 
they really liked it. 

CARROLL. Evil companions. 

STEPHEN. They weren’t so bad, and they never exceeded as 
I did, but as it got grip of me I dropped them, I became secretive. 
I cot^ keq> fi^m it almost easily for stretches of time, and then 
■—then — ^it wRs as if something came over me that there was no 
reristing. That is the best description 1 can give of it^ — some- 
thing came Over me. Yet I was fi>rging ahead at the office. 
It is a strange thing to say, but those bouts seemed to do me no 
harup— ^ey were like a mlip to me. 

CARROLL (tmcomfortaUe). I don’t like jrou to say that, Brand. 

STEPHEN. I know it ’s not according to the preachers, but 
it is how I felt 

CARROLL (somrousfy). Your coisdence, ‘the still small 
voice of conscienoB.’ 
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STEPHEN (someheui emfidential to-night). Do you know, I 
don't think OMiBcience worried me as much as it disturbs 
people in the books. Not nearly so much as fear. I hare 
held my breath at the narrowness of some of my escapes. But 
I got oS so often that I grew to have a mighty nith in my luck. 
I backed it 

CARROLL. Not luck, no, no. {Happily) You were being 
reserved for a great end. 

STEPHEN. I see that now. But at the time Then 

when I was in the thirties — I met Agnes. 

CARROLL {beaming). Ah, that is what I want to hear of, and 
how your love for her made you a new man. 

STEPHEN {emphatic). My love was there all-right, but, 
Carroll, I was still the same man. 

CARROLL. Not you. Brand. No, no ! And if ever after- 
wards you yielded — at least you told her ? 

STEPHEN. By no means. I gave it up for a time — I tried. 
But we hadn’t been long married before I was as bad as ever. 
For two years or more I contrived to keep it from her. The 
cunning of me ! My real reason for taking a house in the 
country was that I could stay a night in town now and again — 
a night with ft, Carroll. 

CARROLL. Please, please ! 

STEPHEN {considering). Yet in all other matters I was a 
truthful man, scrupulously honest in business, and there was a 
high moral tone about me. That seems strange, but it’s 
true. 

CARROLL {fidgeting). Don’t dwell on that Tell me of the 
awakening. 

STEPHEN. At last she found out It was one night—— 
{He shudders^) We won’t go into that. 

CARROLL {hastily). Much better not 

STEPHEN. I told her everything then. And I said I 
couldn’t alter myself. 

CARROLL. Come, come I But she i 

STEPHEN. She was fine. She insisted that we should fight 
it together. 

CARROLL {relieved). And so it was love that did it after all ! 

STEPHEN {rather puxasled). No, Carroll, it wasn’t I made 
big efforts, but they failed. It *s c^d to think that I succe^ed 
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long ;»fter $he had abandoned all attempts to help me. For in 
the end I did it alone. 

CARROLL. Masterful I What was it that gave you strength? 
Ah) I know. 

• STEPHEN. No, you don’t What I feel is that I must just 
have tried harder tl^ before, and finding myself winning I got 
fresh courage. 

CARROLL. I like to hear that 

STEPHEN. At first I didn’t dare to tell Agnes. I couldn’t 
be sure of myself. And when at last I did tell her she doubted 
me. But time convinced her. I haven’t touched it these 
three years. I haven’t wanted to. 

CARROLL. She must be proud of you. Brand, as I am. 
STEPHEN. Y es, she is. 

CARROLL. As you must be of yourself. 

^ STEPHEN. I don’t pretend not to know that I have done a 
big thing. {Mystified nevertheless) Yet, you know, it wasn’t so 
difficult as you might think. In the end it was almost easy. 
CARROLL. What an encouragement to others 1 
STEPHEN. Yes, that ’s so. 

CARROLL. Of course Carry knows nothing about this ? 
STEPHEN. Not a breath. 

CARROLL. Xell me now, what did she mean by saying you 
were afraid of the dark ? 

STEPHEN. Oh, that ! It was only her fun. 

CARROLL. Of course, of coiuse. 

{J&ut there is something on brand’s nund.) 

STEPHEN. Carroll, do you ever sit up late at the rectory 
alone ? 

. CARROLL. Often. 

STEPHEN {not so cosuol OS ht affects to be). Odd the way the 
shadows go creeping about the walls and floors of old houses, 
isn’t it ? 

CARROLL. You mean shadows from the fire ? 

STEPHEN. Of course. {Sharpfy) What else could I mean ? 
{lasing hold of Umself) There is soniething devilish about them. 
Car roU I 

r iCARi^QLL; In what way ? 

. siiTSRHEN, They know me. They have some connection 
I don’t know- what it is. 
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CARROLL {soothingly). You have been working too hard. 
What connection could they have with you ? 

STEPHEN. I don’t know — {husky) I don’t want to know. 
But they know. Perhaps I ’ll know some night, Carroll ! 

CARROLL. What do you mean by that ? What is the matter 
with you, Brand ? {He wishes he had gone home.) Have you 
spoken of this to any one ? 

STEPHEN. Only to Agnes. 

CARROLL. I mean, to a doctor. 

STEPHEN {irritably). No, I ’m quite.wcll. 

CARROLL. You are not. A long holiday - - — — 

STEPHEN. All baby talk. I ’m past that now. In the 
daytime it doesn’t worry me at all. I ’m doing my work as 
well as ever. 

CARROLL. That is good, very good. You ’ll soon be all 
right. Turn your back on the ^ing. Brand, and it will cease 
to exist. 

STEPHEN {turning his back on carroll). You are no help to 
me, my friend. 

CARROLL {weakly). What do you want me to say ? 

STEPHEN. It is no use your saying only what I want you to 
say \ it has gone beyond that. That is why you are no help 
to me. 

CARROLL. Brand, I {He finds no inspiration.) 

STEPHEN {roughly). See here, man, can it have anything to 
do — with the past ? {Scared) They are so familiar with me— - 
as if they were old friends come back. 

CARROLL {clinpng to this). Nerves, merely nerves. 

STEPHEN {eager). Yes, yes — ^that is what I wanted you to 

say, that is just Ah, Carroll, you merely say it because it 

is what I wanted you to say. 

CARROLL. Not at all, I — I {He stretches out a weak 

kindly hand.) 

STEPHEN. I won’t keep you any longer. I ’ll come with 
you and lock up. 

CARROLL {at the door, anxious to get into the more salubrious 
night). Of course if I could — ^but it is getting late ; I ’ll see 
you to-morrow. It ’s nothing, I assure you 5 it will pass away, 
pass away. You look tired and dead sleepy. Brand. 

STEPHEN. Yes, I am. 
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CARROLL. A good night’s rest is my prescription. You will 
laugh at this in the morning, laugh at it 

STSPHRH. Morning is aJl right 

CARROLL (eheerify). The man who won that great ii^t 
jnn’t gcHi^ to be worried by shadows 1 

8TXPHSN {eager). After what 1 have done, it wouldn’t be 
fiur on me, would it ? 

CARROLL. Ignore them. Let the dead bury their dead. 

STEPHEN. Yes — ^but do they ? Carroll, in those old days 
when I so often escaped the consequences, I had sometimes a 
dread that I was only being saved for some worse punishment : 
I have never paid, you kmw } don’t you preach that every- 
thing has to be paid for ? 

CARROLL (c/utehing his hat). Take the word of a clergyman 
that you have nothing to fear. 

. STEPHEN {less perturhed). Thank you, Carroll. I think I 
feel a bit better. 

CARROLL. How balmy is the night 1 A good omen. 

{jffter seeing him out brand returns and stands staring at 
the fire. He opens a hooky and puts it away. He lights a 
lamp and carries it into the bedroom, shutting the door. 
The room is now only £ndy lit hy the fire. He reappears 
without the lamp, looking like one who has jssst been bepnning 
to undress tmd has changed his tsdnd. He leaves the door 
' ajar, and we see a little light coming from the bedroom, 
winch shows that he has left the lamp hurmng there. He 
hesitates, then sits in his chair by the fire. He is tired out. 
Soen he is asleep. A coal in the fire falls, and a flame shoots 
up. Moving shadows are cast against the walls. They 
^ker and faU, The door at the back opens covertly, astd 
CARRY is seen in her night-gown, carrying a lighted taper. 
.The back cf the chair would prevent her seeing Stephen, 
but it never strikes her to look for him there. She makes 
. sscre that she is not being followed, otherwise her attention 
is fixed on the bedroom door. She lingers at this door. 
.< Then she pushes it open inch by inch and enters noiselessly. 
In. a second she is out again, startled, bewildered, sees 
STEPHEN asleep in the chair and blows out the taper, intent 
on steaSng awry. In her hurry she has l^ the bedroom 
door ha^ open, and tins lights the rittmg-room to an extent. 
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She hesitates^ and heats her hands tegetkeTf then Me one 
who must ga an with what she has to do she comes softly to 
STEPHEN, cautiously takes his keys from his pocket-^she 
knows wUch pocket to find them in— then steals hurriedly 
to the cupboard in which he had locked the decanter ^ and she 
is on her knees opening the door when Stephen wakes up. He 
sits staring at her, and as it comes to him what the situa- 
tion means he rises and cries out, carry starts to her feet^ 
frightened, and then is immediately cunning in se^-defence,) 
CARRY {brightly). Oh, father, how you startled me. I 
thought you were in bed. 

STEPHEN. What are you doing, Carry ? 

CARRY. Mother couldn’t sleep. I came down to look for 
the smelling-salts for her. She left them on the table. 
STEPHEN. I ’ll take them to her. 

CARRY [afraid). No. [Cunning again) I promised not to 
disturb you. 

STEPHEN. Carry ! 

CARRY [terrified lest any noise brings down her mother). 
Don’t ! You ’ll wake her. [She has exposed herself,) 
STEPHEN. My child ! 

CARRY [beating her hands). Oh ! 

STEPHEN. What were you doing there f 
CARRY [shrinking). Father, don’t look at me so. 

STEPHEN. What did you come down for ? 

CARRY. I don’t know ; I couldn’t help it. 

STEPHEN. What is that in your hand ? 

CARRY. In my band ? Nothing. 

STEPHEN. What is it, Carry ? 

[She has to show the keys ; he takes them.) 

CARRY. Father 1 
STEPHEN. I see ! 

CARRY. 1 couldn’t help it. What are you to do to me ? 
[Hi takes her in his arms,) 

STEPHEN. Carry, you ’ll tell me the truth, won’t you i 
CARRY [a child again). Yes. 

STEPHEN. Has this ever happened before i 

CARRY* No. J r t 

STEPHEN. That night you-— said you came down for a hook 

for your mother i 
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CARRY. That once — only that once. 

STEPHEN. Your headaches — ^was that what they meant ? 

CARRY. No. 

STEPHEN (streiing her hair). My little Carry, you used to 
come into my room, didn’t you — ^while I was asleep— and get 
that k^? 

CARRY. Don't — don’t I 

STEPHEN. No dear, I won’t. Your mother — ^if she were 
to know ! 

CARRY {amply). Mother knows. * 

STEPHEN. ^at ? 

CARRY. That is why I sleep in her room. Father, I didn’t 
mean to come to-night But all at once — ^it — it came over me. 

STEPHEN {listening to Ks non phrases). Came over you ! 

CARRY. I held my breath till she was aslei'p, and then — 
then — I don’t know how I can be your daughter. 

{He shssdders.) 

Here is mother. 

(mrs. brand in a wrapper appears with a tandltt which 
lights the room a little more.) 

STEPHEN. Agnes, Agnes I 

MRS. BRAND {^etly). So you know now, Stephen. 

STEPHEN. I know now. 

{She puts down the candle.) 

Why did you keep it from me I 

CARRY. Mother said it would be so awful to you to know. 

STEPHEN. Not more awful than to you, Agnes. 

CARRY. She said you have always been so good all your life. 

STEPHEN. You said that, Agnes / 

MRS. BRAND. YeR 

STEPHEN {overcome). To have kept it from me — and to have 
^ven her such a reason — the love of woman J 

MRS. BRAND {still gidetly). *The love of woman ! ’ You 
think it was my love for you that made me spare you I 

STEPHEN. What else ? 

MRS. BRAND. When after I married you I found out what 
you were, 1 — ^yes, ftie love of woman still made me forgive you, 
pity you, try to hdp you. But ftom the day when I discovered 
w^t legacy you h^^ given my child — ^ihe love of woman 
changed into something harsher. 
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CARRY (btunldtred). Legacf ? 

MRS. BiMND. She doesn’t Icnow what I mean. The only 
reason I luven’t told her is that I believed she might be able to 
fight it better if she thought the blame was hers. 

STBPHBN. She must know now. Carry, what your mother 
means — and it is all true — ^is that for many years 1 was as you 
are, but a hundred times worse. 

CARRY (maUe to grasp it). You, fiither — ^not you-— oh no. 

STEPHEN. Yes. And what your mother means is that you 
get it from me ; can that be possible ! 

MRS. BRAND. That is the only way I can reason it out 

CARRY {clinpng to MRS. brand). Mother ! 

MRS. brand. You are not to blame, my own t he never 
gave you a chance. I have no pity left for you, Stephen j it has 
all gone to her. 

STEPHEN. Let her have every drop of it 

CARRY. Father, do you think there is any hope ? 

STEPHEN {cheered). Hope ? Of course there is. Carry, 
I fought it long ago, and beat it. 

CARRY {wondering). Are you sure ? 

STEPHEN. Your mother Imows. Many times I failed, but 
at last I won. And listen to this, in the end I found it almost 
easy. 

CARRY {wondering ftil/ mere). Easy ? 

MRS. brand. So easy that you were sometimes puzzled, 
Stephen, just as you see it puzzles Carry now. 

STEPHEN. Yes ) I suppose it was my doggedness. 

MRS. brand. Oh, Stephen ! 

CARRY. I don’t see how it can have been easy. 

MRS. BRAND. It was easy. Carry, because he didn’t do it 

STEPHEN. Agnes ! 

MRS. BRAND. He thinks he did. 

STEPHEN. Haven’t I given it up ? 

MRS. BRAND. Not a$ I have thought the thing out, Stephen. 
I don’t think you gave it up — I think it ^ve up you. I was 
looking on } I saw. It wearied of you, and left you. But it 
has come back now — ^for her. Easy enough to find a way back 
to the house — for such an old friend of yours. I may be wrong, 
but that is what I make of it. 

CARRY. There is Dick — ^there is Dick. 
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STEPHEN. Dick, yes. Isn’t it a shame, Agnes, to keep this 
fiom him ? 

MRS. BRAND. A shame f Of course it is a sham^ But it 
is her best chance, and I won’t let it go. 

CARRY. Mother, I want Dick to know. 

MRS. BRAND. ^ If all isn’t well, dear, in a year’s time he shall 
be told. That is why I said that the engagement must last a 
year. As for hope, my own, of course there is hope. It is 
just an ailment you have caught. 

CARRY. Please always watch me. But do you think it will 
be any use f I feel I shall be watching you, and sometimes 
you will rire, but will I ever tire ? 

MRS. BRAND. You will tire before 1 do. Stephen, you 
will hdp us, won’t you ? 

STEPHEN. I ’ll try. 

CARRY ittroking his arm). Poor Carry, but poor fother toa 
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Ir quite convenient (as they say about cheques) you are to 
conceive that the scene is laid in your own house, and that Harry 
Sims is you. Perhaps the ornamentation of the house is a trifle 
ostentatious, but if you cavil at that we are willing to re-decorate : 
you don’t get out of being Harry Sims on a mere matter of plush 
and dados. It pleases us to make him a city man, but (rathei 
than lose you) he can be turned with a scrape of the pen into a 
K.C., fashionable doctor. Secretary of State, or what you will. 
We conceive him of a pleasant rotundity with a thick red neck, 
but we shall waive that point if you know him to be thin. 

It is that day in your career when everything went wrong 
just when everything seemed to be superlatively right. 

In Harry’s case it was a woman who did the mischief. She 
came to him in his great hour and told him she did not admire 
him. Of course he turned her out of the house and was soon 
himself again, but it spoilt the morning for him. This is the 
subject of the play, and quite enough too. 

Harry is to receive the honour of knighthood in a few days, 
and we discover him in the sumptuous ‘ snuggery ’ of his home 
in Kensington (or is it Westminster ?), rehearsing the ceremony 
with his wife. They have been at it all the morning, a pleasing 
occupation. Mrs. Sims (as we may call her for the last time, 
as it were, and strictly as a good-natured joke) is wearing her 
presentation gown, and personates the august one who is about 
to dub her Harry knight. She is seated re^y. Her jewelled 
shoulders proclaim aloud her husband’s generosity. She must 
be an extraordinarily proud and happy woman, yet she has a 
drawn £ux and shrinking ways as if there were some one near 
her of whom she is afraid. She claps her hands, as the signal to 
Harry. He enters bowing, and with a graceful swerve of the 
leg. He is only partly in costume, the sword and the real 
stockings not having arrived yet With a gliding motion that 
is only delayed while one leg makes up on die other, he readies 

7«S 
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his wife, and, going on one knee, raises her hand superbly to his 
lips. She taps him on the shoulder with a paper-knife and says 
huskily, * Rise, Sir Harry.’ He rises, bows, and glides about the 
room, going on his knees to various articles of furniture, and 
rising from each a knight. It is a radiant domestic scene, and 
Harry is as dignified as if he knew that royalty was rehearsing 
it at the other end. 

SIR HARRY (complacently). Did that seem all right, eh i 

LADY SIMS (mtuh relieved). 1 think perfect 

SIR HARRY. But was it dignified f 

LADY SIMS. Oh, very. And it will be still more so when 
you have the sword. 

SIR HARRY. The sword will lend it an mr. There are really 
the five moments (smtmg the action to the (c;er<f)— the glide— 
the dip— the kiss — ^the tap— and you back out a knight It ’s 
short, but it ’s a very beautiful ceremony. (Kindly) Anything 
you can surest ? 

LADY SIMS. No-^h no. (Nervously, seeing Km pause to 
kiss the tassel^ a cusKon) You don’t think you have practised 
till you know what to do almost too well i 

(He has been in a blissful temper, hit such mggRng criticism 
would try any man.) 

SIR HARRY. I do not Don’t talk nonsense. Wait till 
your opinion is asked for. 

LADY SIMS (abashed). I ’m sorry, Harry. (A perfect butler 
appears and presents a card.) *The Flora Type-Writing 
Agencf* 

SIR HARRY. Ah, yes. I telephoned them to send some 
one. A woman, I sufpos^ Tombes i 

TOMBU. Yes, Sir Harry. 

SIR HARRY. Show her m here. (He has very lately become 
a stickler for etiquette.) And, Tom^ strictly q>eaking, you 
know, I am not Sir Harry ^ Thurs^y. 

TOMBES. pardon, sir, but it is such a satis&cdon to us. 

SIR HARRY (jgood-naduredly). Ah, th^ like it downstain, 
<k>they I 

TOMBES (mbending). E^edally the females. Sir Harry. 

SIR HARRY. En^y. You can show her in, Tombes. 
(The haler departs on Ksnughty task.) You can tell the woman 
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what she is wanted for, Emmy, while I change. {He is feo 
modest to boast about himself^ and prefers to keep a wife in the 
house for that purpose.) You can tell her the sort diinra 
about me that will come better from you. {Smiling happi^ 
You heard what Tombes said, * Especially the females.’ And 
he is right. Success ! The women like it even better than 
the men. And rightly. For they share.- Tou share. Lady 
Sims. Not a woman will see that gown without being sick 
with envy of it. I know them. Have all our lady friends in 
to see it. It will make them ill for a week. ^ 

{These sentiments carry him off light-heartedly^ and presently 
the disturbing element is shown in. She is a mere typist, 
dressed in uncommonly good taste, but at contemptibly small 
expense, and she is carrying her typewriter in a friendly way 
rather than as a badge of slavery, as of course it is. Her 
eye is clear ; and in odd contrast to lady sims, she is self- 
reliant and serene.) 

KATE {respectfully, but she should have waited to be spoken to). 
Good morning, madam. 

LADY SIMS {in her nervous way, and scarcely noticing that the 
typist is a little too ready with her tongue). Good morning. 
{Jfs a first impression she rather likes the woman, and the woman, 
though it is scarcely worth mentioning, rather likes her. lady 
SIMS has a maid for buttoning and unbuttoning her, and probably 
another for waiting on the maid, and she gazes with a little envy 
perhaps at a woman who does things for herself.) Is that the 
t]rpe-writing machine ? 

KATE {who is getting it ready for use). Y es {not * Tes, madam* 
as it ought to be). I suppose if I am to work here I may take 
this oflF. I get on better without it. {She is referring to her 
hat.) 

LADY SIMS. Certainly. {But the hat is already off.) I 
ought to apologise for my gown. I am to be presented this 
week, and I was trying it on. {Her tone is not really apologetic. 
She is rather clinging to the glory of her gown, wistfully, as If not 
absolutely certain, you know, that it is a glory.) 

KATE. It is beautiful, if I may presume to say so. {She 
frankly admires it. She probably has a best, and a second besl 
of her own : that sort of thing.) 

LADY SIMS {tmth a flush of pride in the gown). Yes, it is vciy 
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beaUtifuh^. (The beauty of it gives her courage.) Sit down, 
please. 

ViAT^^{the sort of woman who would have sat down in any case). 
If suppose it is some copying you want done ? I got no par- 
ticulars. 1 was told to come to this address, but that was all. 

LADY SIMS [almost with the humility of a servant). Oh, it is 
not work for me, it is for my husband, and what he needs is not 
ex^lly copying. (Swellings for she is proud of harry) He 
wants a number of letters answered — ^hundreds of them— 
litters and telegrams of congratulation. 

’ KATE [as if it were all in the day*s work). Yes ? 

LADY SIMS [remembering that harry expects every wife to do 
her duty). My husband is a remarkable man. He is about to 
be knighted. [Pause, but katb does not fall to the floor.) He 
is to be knighted for his services to — [on reflection ) — for his 
services. [She is conscious that she is not doing harry justice.) 
He can explain it so much better than I can. 

KATE [jn her business'-like way). And 1 am to answer the 
congratulations ? 

LADY SIMS [efraid that it will be a hard task). Yes. 

KATE [blithely). It is work I have had some experience of. 
[She proceeds to type.) 

LADY SIMS. But you can*t begin till you know what he 
wants to say. 

KATE. Only a specimen letter. Won’t it be the usual 
thing ? 

LADY SIMS [to whom this is a new idea). Is there a usual 
thing ? 

KATE. Oh yes. 

[She continues to type, and lady sims, half-mesmerised, 
gazes at her rumble fingers. The useless woman watches 
the useful one, and she sighs, she could not tell wl^.) 

lady SIMS. How quickly you do it. It must be delightful 
to be able to do something, and to do it well. 

KATE [fhankhdly). Y es, it is delightful. 

LADY SIMS (again remembering the source of all her greatness). 
But, excuse me, I don’t think that will be any use. My hus« 
band wants me to explain to you that his is an exceptional case. 
He did not try to get this honour in any way* It was acomplcte 
surprise to him— 
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KATE {xvho is a practical Kate and no dealer in sarcasm). , * Thi^t . 
is what I have written. 

LADY SIMS (in whom sarcasm would meet a dead wall). ^ But 
how could you know ? ' 

KATE. I only guessed. 

LADY SIMS. Is that the usual thing ? 

KATE. Oh yes. 

LADY SIMS. They don’t try to get it ? 

KATE. 1 don’t Imow. That is what we are told to say 
in the letters. ^ 

(To her at present the only important thing about the letters 
is that they are ten shillings the hundred.) 

LADY SIMS (returning to surer ground). I should explain 
that my husband is not a man who cares for honours. So long 
as he docs his duty 

KATE. Yes, 1 have been putting that in. 

LADY SIMS. Have you i But he particularly wants it to be 
known that he would have declined a title were it not 

KATE. 1 have got it here. 

LADY SIMS. What have you got ? 

KATE (reading). * Indeed I would have asked to be allowed 
to decline had it not been that I want to please my wife.’ 

LADY SIMS (heavily). But how could you know it was that i 

KATE. Is it i 

LADY SIMS (who after all is the one with the right to ask ques^ 
tions). Do they all accept it for that reason i 

KATE. That is what we are told to say in the letters. 

LADY SIMS (thoughtlessly). It is quite as if you knew my 
husband. 

KATE. I assure you, I don’t even know his name. 

LADY SIMS (suddenly showing that she knows him). Oh, he 
wouldn’t like that. 

(jfnd it is here that harry re-enters in his city garments^ 
looting so gayj feeling so jolly that we bleed for him. How^ 
ever^ the annoying Katharine is to get a shock also.) 

LADY SIMS. This is the lady, Harry. 

sir harry (shooting his cuffs). Yes, yes. Good morning, 
my dear. 

(Then they see each other ^ and their mouths open, but not for 
words. After the first surprise kate seems to find some 
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hummr in the iittu/iM, but harry lowers Uh a thunder’ 
eIou4.) 

LA3f>y sms (who has seen notfung). I have been trying to 
' explain to her 

SIR HARRY. £h — ^what ? {He tontrds Kmself.) Leave it 
to me, Emmy ; I ’ll attend to her. 

(lady sms gaes.^ with a dread fear that somehow she has 

^ vexed her lord, and then harry attends to the intruder.) 

SIR HARRY {with concentrated scorn). You I 

KATB {as if agreeing with him). Yes, it ’s funny. 

SIR HAVtxr. The shamdessness of your daring to come 
here! 

KATB. Believe me, it is not less a surprise to me than it is to 
you. I was sent here in the ordinary way of business. I was 
given only the number of the house. I was not told the nanw. 

SIR HARRY {withering her). The ordinary way of business I 
This is what you have ^en to — a typist 1 

KATB {unwithered). Think of it ! 

SIR HARRY. After going through worse straits, I ’ll be 
bound. 

KATB {with some grim snemories). Much worse straits. 

SIR HARRY {alas, laugtung coarsely). My congratulations. 

KATB. Thank you, Harry. 

SIR HARRY {ynho is annayed, as any man would be, not to find her 
aljett). Eh ? What was Aat you called me, madam ? 

KATB. Isn’t it Harry i On my soul, 1 almost forget 

SIR HARRY. It isn’t Harry to you. My name is Sims, if 
you please. 

KATB. Yes, I had not forgotten that It was my name, 
too, you see. 

SIR HARRY (f» his best snanner). It was your name till you 
, jforfdted the right to bear it 

KATB. Ex^y. 

SIR HARRY {footing). I was furious to find you here, but 
on second thou^ts it pleases me. {From the depths of Ns moral 
nature) There is a salt justice in th». 

KATB {sympatheticaUy). Tell me ? 

SIR HARRY. Do you know what you were brought here 
to dof 

Kan.. I have just been learning. . You have been made a 
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tnig^ty and I was summoned to answel the message of con- 
gratulation. 

aoL HAKxr. That ’s it, that *» it You come on dtis da]|, 
asmyservantl 

KATE. I, who might have been Lady Sims. 

SIR HARRY. And you are her typist instead.^ And she has 
four men-servants. Oh, I am glad you saw her in her presmta- 
dongown. * _ 

KATZ. I wonder if she would let me ck> her washing. Sir 
Harry ? 

{Her want tf taste eSsgusts him.) 

SIR HARRY {with eSgoity). You can go. The mere thought 
that only a few flights of stairs separate such as you from my 
innocent children—— 

{He vnll never know why a new light has come into her face.) 

KATE {slowly). You have children f 

SIR HARRY {inflated). Twa 

{He wonders why she is so long in answering.) 

KATE {resorting to ienpertinenee). Such a nice number. 

SIR HARRY {with an extra turn of the screw). Both boys. 

KATE. Successful in everything. Are they like you. Sir 
Harry? 

SIR HARRY {expanding). They are very like m& 

KATE. That ’s nice. 

{Even on such a subject as this she can be ribald.) 

SIR HARRY. Will you please to go. 

KATE. Heigho 1 What shall I say to my employer ? 

SIR HARRY. That is no afhiir of mine. 

KATE. What will you say to Lady Sims ? 

SIR HARRY. 1 flatter myself that whatever I say, Lady Sims 
will accept without comment. 

{She smiles, heaven knows why, unless her tusct retuarft 

explam it.) 

KATE. Still the same Harry. 

SIR HARRY. What do you meui ? 

ELATE. Only that you have the old confidence in your 
profound knowledge of the sea. 

SIR HARRY {bepmung to thhsi as Uttle of her intellect at of her 
morals). I suppose I ^ow my wife. 

KATE {hoptlessfy dense). I suppose so. I was only remem- 

2B 
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Bering diat you used to think you knew her in the dsys when I 
was the lady. {He is merefy toasting Jus time on her, and he 
mtSeatu the doer. She is not sufficiently the lady to retire worsted) 
Well, good-bye, Sir Harry. Won’t you ring, and the four men- 
servants will show me out ? 

{JStd he hesitates.) 

SIR HARRY {in spite of himself). As you are here, there is 
sonibithing I want to get out of you. {Wishing he cndd ask it 
less eagerly) Tell me, who was the man i 

(The strange woman — it is evident new that she hat 
ahvcys been strange to him — snules telerantfy.) 

KATE. You never found out ? 

SIR HARRY. I could never be sure. 

KATE (reflectively). I thought that would worry you. 

sii^ HARRY (sneering). It ’s plain that he soon left you. 

itATE. Very soon. 

SIR HARRY. As I could have told you. (But still she 
surveys him with the smile of the free. The badgered man has 
to entreat.) Who was he i It was fourteen years ago, and 
carmot matter to any of us now. Kate, t^ me who he 
was ? 

(It is his first youthful moment, and perhaps because cf that 
she does not wish to hurt him.) 

KATE (shaking a motherly head). Better not ask. 

SIR HARRY. I do ask. Tell me. 

KATE. It is kinder not to tell you. 

SIR HARRY (ynolently). Then, by James, it was one of my 
own pals. Was it Bernard Rode ? (She shakes her head.) 
It may have been some one who comes to my house still. 

KATE. I think not (Reflecting) Fourteen years 1 You 
found my letter that night when you went home ? 

^ SIR HARRY (impatient). Yes. 

KATE. I propped it against the decanters. I thou^it you 
would be sure to see it there. It was a room not unlike dis, 
and the furniture was arranged in the sane attractive way. 
How it all comes back to me. Don’t ^ou see me, Harry, in hat 
and cloak, putting the letter there, taking a last look round, and 
thmi stealing out into the nig^t to meet— — 

SIR HARRY. Whmn ? 

KATE. Him. Hours {wss, no sound in the room but the 
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tick-tack of the clodc, and then abouf midnight jrou r^m 
ahme. You take— 

SIR HARRY (^pruffiy). I wasn*t alone. 

KATt (the picture spoilt). No? oh. (PlaiHtmely)lleith»,yi 
I all these years been conceiving it wrongly. (She stsulies his 
face.) I bdieve something interesting happened ? 

SIR HARRY (growling). Something confoundedly annoying. 

KATB (coasting). Do tell me. 

SIR HARRY. We won’t go into that Who was the man i 
Surely a husband has a right to know with whom his wife bolted. ' 

KATE (who is detestably ready with her tongue). Surely the 
wife has a right to know how he took it (The woman’s hvo ef 
bargaining comes to her aid.) A feir exchange. You tell me 
what happened, and I will tell you who he was. 

SIR HARRY. You will ? Very well. (It is the first point 
on which they have agreed, and, forgetting lumself, he takes a plate 
beside her on the fire-seat. He is tlmlmg only tf what he is to 
tell her, but she, woman-like, is consdeus of their prosdnuty.) 

KATE (tastelessly). Quite like old times. (He snovtt awtty 
from her ituSgnantly.) Go on, Harry. 

SIR HARRY (who has a manful shrhUdng from seying smything 
that is to his disadvantage). Well, as you know, I was dining 
at the dub that night 

KATE. Yes. 

SIR HARRY. Jack Lamb drove me home. Mabbett Green 
was with us, and I asked them to come in for a few minutes. 

KATE. Jack Lamb, Mabbett Green ? I think I remember 
them. Jack was in Parliament 

SIR HARRY. No, that was Mabbett They came into the 
house with me and-^tw/A sttdden horror) — ^was it him ? 

KATE (bewUdered). Who ? 

SIR HARRY. Mabbett? 

KATE. What ? 

SIR HARRY. The man ? 

KATE. What man ? (Understanding) Oh no. I thought 
you said he came into the house with you. 

SIR HARRY. It might have been a blind. 

KATE. Well, it wasn’t Go on. 

SIR HARRY. They came in to finish a ttilk we had been 
having at the dub. 
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KATK An interesting talk, evidently. 

sn. HARRY. The papers jiad been full that evening of the 
ebpeniient of some countess woman vnth a fiddler. What was 
her name 7 ' 

KAu«.'i Do(b8 it matter i| 

SIR HARRY'. Na {Tkm ends the eumtess.) We had been 
discassing the tiling and— -(Ar psdb a wrj and 1 had been 

rather war m — ■ 

msTB iyakh herrid rebsh). I begin to see. You had been 
saying'h served the husband right, titot the man wdio could not 
lodk after, his wife deserved to lose her. It was one of your 
tiivouriti; subjects. Oh, Harry, say it was that I 

SBt HARRY (senrfy). It may have been something like that. 

KATE. And all the time the letter was there, waiting } and 
none c£ you knew except the clock. Harry, it is sweet of you 
to tell me. {His face is net sweet. The ilBterate woman has sued 
the ws'm^'odjective.) I forget what I said precisely in the letter. 

SIR HARRY {psdverising her). So do I. But I have it still. 

WJkT^-.^ut psdverssed). Do let me see it again. {She has 
ehservM m eye wandering to the desk.) 

siiR HARRY. You are welcome to it as a gift. (T/t« fateful 
letter^ a peer MttU dead, thing, is brought te light from a locked 
drawer.) 

KATB (faVkg it). Yes, this is it Harry, how you did 
crumple it 1 {Shereads,ssetwkhesdctiriosity.) ‘Dear husband 
— I ^u tiiat for the last time — I am off. I am what you 

call making a Ixtit of it I won't try to excuse myself nor to 
explain, for you would not accept the excuses nor understand the 
eiqilaniuion. It will be a Iftde shock to you, but oidy to your 
pride ; vdat will astound 3 rou is tiiat any woman could be such 
a fool as to leave such a man as you. I am taking nothing with 
me that belong? to you. May you be very happy. — Your 
ungrateful katb. P.S. — ^You need not try to find out who he 
is. You will try, but you won't succeed.' {She folds the nasty 
UHU this^ tip.) I may really have it for my very own f 

SIR HARRY. You really may. 

KATB {impsulefstly). If jrou would care for a ^ped cop y ! 

SIR HARRY {hs a veiee wsth which he sued te frsg^ten his grand- 
sasRlr^^ None c£ your sauce. (If'sncktg) I had to let them 
see it in the end. 
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RATI. I can picture Jack Lamb eating it. 

SIR HARRY. A penniless parson’s dau^ter. 

KATE. That is all I was. 

SIR HARRY. We searched for the two of you high and 
low. 

KATE. Private detectives ? 

SIR HARRY. They couldn’t get on the track of you. 

KATE (smUing). No ? 

SIR HARRY. But at Isst the courts let me serve the papers by 
advertisement on a man unknown, and I got my freedom. 

KATE. So I saw. It was the last I heard of you. 

SIR HARRY (each word a blew for her). And 1 married again 
just as soon as ever I could. 

KATE. They say that is always a compliment to the first 
wife. 

SIR HARRY (violently). I showed them. 

KATE. You soon let them see that if one woman was a fool, 
you still had the pick of the basket to choose from. 

SIR HARRY. By James, 1 did. 

KATE (bringing him to earth again). But still, you s^bndered 
who he was. 

SIR HARRY. I su^>ected everybody— even my pals. I felt 
like jumping at their throats and crying, ’ It ’s you ! ’ 

KATE. You had been so admirable to me, instinct told 
you that I was sure to choose another of the same. < 

SIR HARRY. I thought, it can’t be money, so it must.be 
looks. Some dolly fiice. (He stares at her in perplexky.) He 
must have had something wonderful about him to s^e you 
willing to give up all that you had with me. 

KATE (as if he was the stupid one). Poor Harry ! 

SIR HARRY. And it couldn’t have been gdng on for long, 
for I would have noticed the change in you. 

KATE. Would you ? 

SIR HARRY. 1 Miew you SO welL 

KATE. You amazing man. 

SIR harry. So who was he ? Out with it 

KATE. You are determined to know i 

SIR harry. Yourprmnise. You ^ve your word. 

KATE. If I mus t (She is the villain of the peu-, bid it 

mstst be comeded that in tUi matter she is reluctant to pain lum.) ' I 
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am Sony I promised. {Looting at him steadify) There was 
no one, Harry ; no one at all. 

SIR HARRY (rising). If you think you can play with m e 

ELATE. 1 told you that you wouldn’t like it. 

SIR HARRY (rasping). It is unbelievable. 

ELATE. I suppose it is ; but it is true. 

SIR HARRY. Your letter itself gives you the lie. 

KATE. That was intentional. I saw that if the truth were 
known you might have a difficulty in getting your freedom t 
and as I was getting mine it seemed fiur that you should have 
yours also. So I wrote my good-bye in worm that would be 
taken to mean what you thought th^ meant, and I knew the 
law would back you in your opinion. For the law, like you, 
Harry, has a profound undersunding of women. 

SIR HARRY (trying to straighten himself). I don’t believe you 

KATE (looting Slot ttntindly into the soul of tins man). Perhaps 
that is the best way to take it. It is less unflattering than the 
truth. But you were the only one. (Summing up her life.) 
You sufficed. 

SIR HARRY. Then what mad impulse 

KATE. It was no impulse, Harry. I had thought tt out 
for a year. 

SIR HARRY (dazed). A year i One would think to hear 
you that I hadn’t been a good husband to you. 

KATE (toith a sad smile). You were a good husband accord- 
ing to jKMtr lights. 

SIR HARRY (stoutly). 1 think so. 

KATE. And a moral man, and chatty, and quite the phil- 
anthropist 

sm HARRY (on sure ground). Ail women envied you. 
f' KATE. How you loved me to be envied. 

SIR HARRY. I swaddled you in luxury. 

KATE (mating her great revelation). That was it 

SIR HARRY i^antiy). What ? 

KATE (poho eon hit serene because it is all over). How you 
beamed at me when I sat at the head of your £it dirmers in my 
&t jewdl«y, surrounded by our fiit friends. 

• m HARRY (aggrieved). They weren’t so flu. 

: KATE (a if^ itstu). AU except those who were so thia 
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Have you ever noticed, Hiarry, that many jewek make women 
either incredibly fu or incredibly thin f 

SIR HARRY (shetaing). I have not (Is it werth wKU to 
argue vnth her ary longer ?) We had all the most interesting 
society of the day. It wasn’t only business men. There were 

politicians, painters, writers 

KATE. Only the glorious, dazzling successes. Oh, the fat 
talk while we ate too much — about who had made a hit and who 
was slipping back, and what the noo house cost and the noo 
motor and the gold soup>plates, and who was to be the noo knight. 

SIR HARRY (^ho it will be observed is unanswerable from first 
to last). Was anybody getting on better than me, and con- 
sequently you ? 

KATE. Consequently me 1 Oh, Harry, you and your 
sublime reli^on. 

SIR HARRY (honest heart). My religion i 1 never was one 

to talk about religion, but 

KATE. Pooh, Harry, you don’t even know what your 
religion was and is and will be till the day of your expennve 
funeral, (j/nd here is the lesson that life has taught her.) One’s 
religion is whatever he is most interested in, and youis is 
Success. 

SIR HARRY (quoting from Ins morning paper). Ambition — ^it 
is the last infirmity of noble minds. 

KATE. Noble minds ! 

SIR HARRY (at last grasping what she is taliing about). You 
are not saying that you left me because of my success i 

KATE. Yes, that was it (j/nd new she stands revealed to 
Km.) I couldn’t endure it. If a &ilure had come now and 
then — ^but \^r success was suffocating me. (She is rigid with 
emotion.) The passionate craving I had to be done with it, 
to find mjrself among people who had not got on. 

SIR HARRY (with proper spirit). There are plenty of them, * 
KATE. There were none in our set When ftiey b^an 
to go down-hill th^ rolled out of our sight 

SIR HARRY (tBsuKng it). I tdl you I am worth a quarter 
of a million. 

KATE (unabashed). That is what you are worth to youisdf, 

I ’ll tell you what you are worth to me : exactly twelve pounds. 
For I m^ up my mind that I could launch mysdf on the world 
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alone if I first proved my mettle by earning twelve pounds } 
and as soon as I had earn^ it I left you. 

SIR HARRY (in the scales). Twelve pounds ! 

KATE. That is your vadue to a woman. If she can’t make 
it she has. to stick to you. 

SIR HARRY (remembering perhaps a rectory garden). You 
valued me at more than that when you marri^ me. 

KATE (seeing it also). Ah, I didn’t know you then. If only 
you had been a man, Harry. 

SIR HARRY. A man ? What do you mean by a man ? 

KATE (leaving the garden). Haven’t you heard of them ? 
They are some&ing fine } and every woman is loath to admit 
to herself that her husband is not one. When she marries, 
even though she has been a very trivial person, there is in her 
some vague stirring toward a worthy life, as well as a fear of 
her capacity for evil. She knows her chance lies in him. If 
there is something good in him, what is good in her finds it 
and they join forces against the baser parts. So I didn’t give 
you up mUngly, Harry. I invented all sorts of theories to 
explain you. Your hardness — I said it was a fine want of 
mawkishness. Your coarseness — I said it goes with strength. 
Your contempt for the weak — I called it virility. Your want 
of ideals was dear-sightedness. Your ignoble views of women 
— I tried to think them funny. Oh, I dung to you to save 
m]^f. But I had to let go \ you had only the one quality, 
Ifarry, success % you had it so strong that it swallowed all the 
others. 

SIR HARRY Iflot to he diverted from the main issue). How 
did you earn that twelve pounds I 

KATE. It took me nearly six months ; but I earned it 
6irly. (She presses her hand on the typewriter as lovit^ly as 
many a woman has pressed a rose.) I learned this. I hired it 
and taught myself. I got some work through a friend, and 
vail^ my first twdve pounds I paid for my madiine. Then I 
considered that I wa» free to go, and I went. 

m HARRY. All this going on in my house while you were 
Jiving in the lap of luxuiy I (She nods.) By God, you were 
decemined. 

KA3^ (bntfiy)^ By God, I was. 

' ^ SOL HARRY (storbsg). How you must have hated me. 
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KATX (ttmSng at tht thilSsh word). Not a bit — after I saw 
that there was a vmy out. From ^t hour you amused ohe) 
Harry } I was even sorry for you, for I saw that you couldn’t 
help yourself. Success is just a bxdi gift. 

SIR HARRY. Oh, thank 300 . 

KATE (tluHiittg, dear friends in front, of you and me perhaps). 
Yes, and some of your most successfuli^ai^ knew it. One or 
two of them used to look very sad at times, as if they diought 
they might have come to something if they hadn't got on. 

SIR HARRY (yoho has a horror of sacrilege), 'ne battered 
crew you live among now — ^what are th^ but folk who have 
tried to succeed and fiuled ? 

KATK That 's it $ they try, but they ftiL 

SIR HARRY. And always will foil 

KATK Always. Poor souls — I say them. Poor soul — 
they say of me. It keeps us human. That is why 1 never 
tire of foem. 

SIR HARRY {comprehensively). Bah 1 Kate, I tell you 1 *11 
be worth half a million yet 

KATK 1 ’m sure you will. You ’re getting stout, Harry. 

SIR HARRY. No, I ’m llOt 

KATK What was the name of that ftt old fellow who used 
to foil asleep at our dinner-parties ? 

SIR HARRY. If you mean Sir William Crackl^— — 

KATK That was the man. ^r William was to me a perfect 
picture of the grand success. He had got on so well that he 
was very, very stout, and when he sat on a chair it was thus {her 
hands meeting in front of her ) — as if he were holding his success 
together. That is what you are working for, Harry. You 
will have that and the half million about the same time. 

SIR HARRY {yeho has surefy hem very patierst). Will you 
please to leave my house. 

KATE {putting on her gloves, stiled things). But don’t let us 
part in ai^er. How ^ you tittnk I am looking, Harry, 
compared to the dull, inert thing that used to roll round in your 
padded carriages i 

SIR HARRY {in masterfy fasHots). I ibiget what you were 
tike. I 'm venr sure you never could have hdd a camlle to 
the present Lady Siim. 

KATE. That is a picture of her, is it not I 
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tOL HAMY (smdng lus chance again). In her wedding-gowa 
Panted by an R.A. 

KATE (wickeeUy). A knight ? 

SIR HARRY (eUceived). Yes. 

KATE (who Hits LADY SIMS : a fitct of presumption on her 
part). It is a very pretty &ce. 

SIR HARRY (with the pride of possession). Acknowledged to 
be a beauty everywhere. 

KATE. There is a merry look in the e 3 res, and character in 
the chin. 

SIR HARRY (like an auctioneer). Noted for her wit 

KATE. AU her life before her when that was painted. It 
is a spirituelle face too. (Suddenly she turns on him with anger ^ 
for the first and only tinu in the play.) Oh, Harry, you brute ' 

SIR HARRY (staggered). Eh i \^Iuu ? 

KATE. That deo* creature capable of becoming a noble 
wife and mother — she is the spiritless woman of no account 
that I saw here a few minutes ago. I forgive you for myself, 
for I escaped, but that poor lost soul, oh, Harry, Harry ! 

SIR HARRY (waving her to the door). I ’ll thank you 

If ever there was a woman proud of her husband and happy in 
her married life, that woman is Lady Sims. 

KATE. I wonder. 

SIR HARRY. Then you needn’t wonder. 

KATE (slowly). If I was a husband — it is my advice to all 
of them — I would often watch my wife quietly to see whether 
the twelve-pound look was not coming into her eyes. Two 
boys, did you say, and both like you i 

SIR HARRY. What is that to you i 

KATE (tuth ^stoning eyes). I was only thinking that some, 
where tl^e are two little girls who, when they grow up — the 
dear, pretty girls who are all meant for the men that don’t get 
on 1 Well, good-bye. Sir Usury. 

' . SIR HARRY (showing a little human weakness, it is to he feared). 
Say fim that you ’re sorry. 

KATE. For what ? 

sot HARRY. That you left me. Say you regret it Utterly. 
You know you do. (She suMes and shakes her head. He it 
pettish. He makes a terrible annoumesnent.) You have ^loiU 
the day for me. 
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KATE {to heartin him). I am sorr^ for that ; but it is only 
a pin-prick, Harry. I suppose it is a little jarring in the 
moment of your triumph to find that there is— one old friend 
— who does not think you a success ; but you will soon forget 
it Who cares what a typist thinks ? 

SIR HARRY {heartened). Nobody. A typist at eighteen 
shillings a week ! 

KATE {proudly). Not a bit of it, Harry. I double that 

SIR HARRY {neatly). Magnificent I 
{There is a timid knock at the door.) 

LADY SIMS. May I come in ? 

SIR HARRY {rather appealingly). It is Lady Sims. 

KATE. I won't tell. She is afraid to come into her hus- 
band's room without knocking ! 

SIR HARRY. She is not {Uxoriously) Come in, dearest. 
{Dearest enters carrying the sword. She wight have had the 
sense not to bring it in while tins annoying person is here.) 

LADY SIMS {thinldng she has brought her welcome with her). 
Harry, the sword has come. 

SIR HARRY {who will dote on it presently). Oh, all ri^t 

LADY SIMS. But 1 thought you were so eager to practise 
with it 

{The person smiles at this. He wishes he had not looked 
to see if she was smiling.) 

SIR HARRY (sharply). Put it down. 

(lady SIMS flushes a little as she lays the sword aside.) 

KATE {yvith her confounded courtesy). It is a beautiful sword, 
if I may say so. 

LADY SIMS (helped). Y es. 

{The person thinks she can put him in the wrongs does she f 
He *ll show her.) 

SIR HARRY {with One eye on kate). Emmy, the one thing 
your neck neeck is more jewels, 

LADY SIMS (faltering). More I 

SIR HARRY. Some ropes of pearls. I 'll see to it It *s a 
bagatelle to me. (kate conceals her chagrin^ so she had better be 
shown the door. He rings.) I won't detain you any 
longer, miss. 

KATE. Thank you. 

LADY soffs. Going already ? You have been very quick 
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am H4UIY. The person doesn’t suit, Emm^. 

LAOY 8IMS. I ’m sorry. 

KATE. So am I, madam, but it can’t be helped. Good-bye, 
your ladyship-rgood-bye, ^r Harry. (Thtn is a sus^m of 
OH imfertinent aartsty, and she is . escorted off the fremses by 
TOMBES. The aarof^rwmisfurifiedhyhergsmg. eie harry 
notices it at once.) 

LADY 8IM8 {whose tenden^ is to s<y the wrong Mng). She 
seemed such a capable woman. 

SIR HARRY (on his hearth). I don’t like her style at all. 

LADY SIMS (meekly). Of course you know best (T his is the 
right land of woman.) 

SIR HARRY (gather anxious for eorroioration). Lord, how 
she winced when I said I was to give you those ropes of pearls. 

LADY SIMS. Did she ? I didn’t notice. I suppose sa 

SIR HARRY (frowning). Suppose I Surely I know enough 
about women to know that 

LADY SIMS. Yes, oh yes. 

SIR HARRY. (Odd that so confident a man should ask this.) 
Emmy^ I know you well, don’t If I can read you like a book, 
eh? 

LADY SIMS (sservously). Yes, Harry. 

SIR HARRY (joviaUyt bd with an inquiring eye). What a 
different existence yours is from that poor londy wretch’s. 

LADY SIMS. Yes, but she has a very contented &oe. 

SIR Harry (with a stamp of Us foot). All put on. What f 
. lady SIMS (tisttidly). I didn’t say any^ing. 

SIR HARRY (snapping). One would think you envied her. 

LADY SIMS. Envi^ ? Oh no — ^but I ffiougiit the looked 
so aMve. It was while she was working the madiine. 

SIR HARRY. Alive I That ’s no life. It is you diat are 
alive. (Ctartfy) I *m busy, Emmy. (He sits at hit writingdable.) 

LADY SIMS (dutifully). I ’m Sony j I *U Hany. (/«• 
ednsequentially) Are thw very expensive f 

SIR HARRY. What r 

LADY SIMS. Those machines I 

(When she hat gone the postiUe moamtqg of her question 
startlesUm. TU curtain UsUt him us, hut we nuy he, 

sure that he win soon be Uastd again. We ham a confmtable 
- .fttiiug,youmdltthat there it n^n^tfuAMMY turn inut.) 
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Two middle-aged ladies are drinking tea in the parlour of a 
cottage by the sea. It is far from London, and a hundred yards 
from the cry of children, of whom middle-aged ladies have often 
had enough. Were the room Mrs. Pagers we should make a 
journey dirough it in search of character, but she is only a bird 
of passage ; nothing of herself here that has not strayed from 
her bedroom except some cushions and rug^ : touches of char- 
acter after all maybe, for th^ suggest that Mrs. Page likes to 
sit soft. 

The exterior of the cottage is probably picturesque, with a 
thatched roof, but we shall never know for certain, it being 
against the rules of the game to-day to step outside and look. The 
bowed window of the parlour is of the engaging kind that sdll 
brings some carriage folk to a sudden stop in vilh^es, not neces- 
sarily to sample ^e sweets of yester-year exposed within in 
bottles; its panes are leaded ; but Mrs. Quickly will put some- 
thing more modern in their place if ever her ship comes hmne. 
They will then be used as the roof of the hencoop, and ultimatdy 
some lovely lady, given, like the chickens, to ‘pickii^ up things,* 
may survey the world through them from a vidndow in Mayfiiir. 
The parlour is, by accident, like some woman*s foce that scores 
by bong out of drawing. At present the window is her smiley 
but one cannot fix features to the haphazard floor, nor to the 
irregular walls, which nevertheless are pan of the invitation to 
come and stay here. There are two absurd steps leading to 
Mrs. Page’s l^room, and perhaps they are what give the room 
its rr/rmr/r touch. There is a smell of seaweed ; twice a day 
Neptune comes gallantly to the window and hands Mrs. Pi^ 
the smell of seaweed. He knows probably ftiat she does not 
like to have to go for for her seaweed. Perhaps he also suqpec^ 
her to be some^ing of a spark, and looks forwiund to his evening . 
visits, of which we know nothing. 

This is a men suggestion that there may be more in Mrs. 

tis 
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Page (when the moon is up^ say) than meets the eye, but we see 
at present only what does meet the eye as she gossips with her 
landlady at the tea-table. Is she good-looking ? is the universal 
diriek j the one question on the one subject that really thrilb 
humanity. But die question seems beside the point about this 
pardcular lady, who has so obviously ceased to luve any interest 
in the answer. To us who have a few moments to sum her up 
while she is still at the tea-table (just time enough for sharp ones 
to form a wrong impression), she is an indolent, sloppy thing, 
this Mrs. Page of London, decidedly too plump, and aveiw to 
pullii^ die strings that might contract her ; as Mrs. Quickly 
ma^ luve said, she has let her figure go and snapped her fingers 
at it sa it went Her hair is braid^ back at a minimum of 
labour (and die brush has been left on the parlour mantelpiece). 
She wears at tea-time a loose and dowdy dressing-gown and 
large flat slippers. Such a lazy woman (shall we venture ?) 
diat if she were a be^ar and you oflFered her alms, she would 
ask you to put them in her pocket for her. 

Yet we notice, as contrary to her type, that she is not only 
dowdy but self-consciously enamoured of her dowdiness, has a 
kiss for k so to speak. This is odd, and perhaps we had better 
have another look at her. The thing waggling gaily beneath 
the table is one of her feet, from which the sprawding slipper has 
dropped, to remain where it fdL It is an uncommonly pretty 
foot, and one instandy wonders what might not the rest of her 
be Hke if it abo escapra from its moorings. 

The foot returns into custody, without its owner having to 
stoop, and Mrs. Page crosses wim cheerful languor to a chair by 
die fire. She has a drawling walk that fits her gown. There is 
no fiiotsteol within reach, and she pulls another chair to her with 
her feet and rests diem on it contentedly. The slippers almost 
hide her from our view. 

» DAMS QincRLT. You Mrs. Cosy Comfort ! 

MBS. PAOB (whost twfre is as lazy as her walk). That is what 
I am. Periiaps a sdll better name for me would be Mrs. 
Ynady Contentment Dame, you like me, don’t you? 
..Come hoe, and tdl me why. 

DAMB. What do I like you for, Mrs. Page ? Wdl,forone 
it is very Idnd of you to let me dt here drinldi^ tea and 
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gossiping wit|i you, for, all world as if I were your equal. 
And for at^j^er, you always pay your book the day 1 bring it to 
you, and that e enough to make any poor woman li Iw her lo(%er. 

MSS. PACK. Oh, as a loiter I l^w I ’m well enough, and 
I love our gossips over the teapot, but that is not exactly what I 
meant Let me put it in this way : If you tell me what you 
most envy in me, I shall tdl you what I most envy in you. 

OAMB {with HO need to reflect). Well, most of all, ma’am, I 
think I envy you your contentment widi middle-age. 

MRS. PAGS (purring). I am middle-aged, so why should I 
complain of it i 

DAME (who feels that only yesterday she was driving the youths 
to desperation). You even say it as if it were a pretty word. 

MRS. PAGE. But isn’t it ? 

DAME. Not when you are up to the knees in it, as I am. 

MRS. PAGE. And as I am. But I dote on it. It is such a 
comfy, sloppy, pull-the-curtains, carpet-slipper sort of word. 
When I awake in the morning. Dame, and am about to leap 
out of bed like the girl I once was, I suddenly remember, and I 
cry * Hurrah, I ’m middle-aged.’ 

DAME. You just dumbfounder me when you tell me things 
like that (Here is sossuthing she has long wanted to a^.) You 
can’t be more than forty, if I may make so bdd ? 

MRS. PAGE. I am for^ and a bittock, as the Scotch say. 
That means forty, and a g(^ wee bit more. 

DAMS. There 1 And you can say it without blinking. 

MRS. PAGE. Why not ? Do you think I should call myself 
a 30-to-45, like a motor car i Now what I think I envy you 
for most is for being a grandmamma. 

DAMS (smilmg tolerasstly at sosne picture the words heme called 
up). That ’s a cheap honour. 

MRS. PAGE (sussumng up probably her whole conception of the 
duties of a gremdsnather). I should love to be a grandmamma, 
and toss lit^ toddkidns in the air. 

DAME (poho knows that there is more in it than thest). I d^e 
say you will be some day. 

(The eyes ^ both turn to a phatopraph m the tn^elpitce. 
It represents a pretty woman in the dress of Rosatind, The 
DAME flngtrs it for the hundredth tim, and mbs. page 
regards her tranpdll^.) 
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DAMS. No one can denf ‘but your daughter is a [S'etty piece. 
How old will she be now ? 

MBS. BAGS. Dame, I don’t know very much about the stage, 
but I do know that you should never, never ask an actress’s age. 

DAMS. Surely when they are as young and fiunous as this 
puss is. 

MRS. FAGS. She is getting on, you know. Shall we say 
twenty-diree ? 

DAMS. Well, well, it ’s true you might be a grandmother by 
now. I wonder dhe doesn’t marry. Vintere is she now / 

MRS. BAGS. At Monte Carlo, the papers say. It is a place 
whoe people gamble. 

DAMS {shalmg her head). Gamble 1 Dear, dear, that ’s 
terrible. {But she knows of a woman who once won a £tmer 
service without anything untoward happemng afterwards.) And 
yet I would like just once to put on my shilling with the best 
of them. If I were you I would try a mon^ of that place 
with her. 

MRS. BAGS. Not I, I am just Mrs. Cosy Comfort. At 
Monte Carlo I should be a Hsh out of water. Dame, as much as 
Beatrice would be if she were to try a month down here with me. 

DAMS {less in disparagesnent of local sedety than of that sullen 
bore the sea, and blissfully unaware that it intrudes even at Monte 
Carlo). Yes, I ’m thinking she would find this a dull hole. 
{In m sprit of adventure that has carried the English far) And 
yet, {day>actress though she be, I would like to see her, God 
forgive me. 

{She it tritnming the lamp when there it a knock at the doer. 
She it pleasantly flustered, and inddcates with a gesture that 
sesnitlung it constantly happemng in tint go-ahead village.) 

DAME. It has a visitor’s sound. 

{The ledger it to imprested that she takes her feet off the 
thcdr. Thtu mcy mrs. quickly’s ancestors have stared 
at each ether in tint very cottage a htmdred years age when 
they theseght they heard Napdeon tapping.) 

MRS. BAGS {keeping her head). If it is die doctor’s lady, she 
wants to arrange with me about the cutting out for the mothers’ 
meeting. 

DAMS (who hat long ceased to beneflt from these gatherings). 
Drat the mothers’ meetings. 
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Hits. PAGB. Oh nc4 I^^te on them. (She is splendidly 
active ; in shos^f, the spirited weman hasget up.) Sttll, I vvant my 
evening snooze now, so just tell ho* I am i3iing down. 

DAMB (thankful to be in^ plot). I will. 

MRS. PAGB. Yes, but let me lie down first, so that it won^t 
be a fib. 

DAMB. There, there. That *8 such a middle-aged thing 
to say. 

(In the most mddle^aged way MRS. pagb spreads herself m 
a couch. They have been speaking in a wUsper^ and as the 
DAME goes to the door we have just time to take note that 
MRS. PAGB wKspered most beautifully : a "softer whisper 
than the dame's, but so clear that it might be heard across 
a field. This is the most telUtale thing we have discovered 
about her as yet. 

Before mrs. quickly has reached the door it opens to 
admit an impatient young man in knickerbockers and a 
Norfolk jacket^ all aglow with raindrops. Public school 
(and the particular one) is written on his forehead^ and 
almost nothing else ; he has scarcely yet begun to surmse that 
anything else may be required. He is modest and clear-^eyed^ 
and would ring for his tub in Paradise ; reputably athletic 
also^ with an instant snile always in reserve for the an^ 
tagonist who accidentally shins Hm. Whatever you^ as his 
host, ask him to do, he says he would like to awfully if you 
dordt nund his being a priceless duffer at it ; his vocabulary 
is scanty, and in his engaging mouth * priceless * sums up all 
that is to be known of good or ill in our varied existence ; at 
a pinch it would suffice him for most of his smple wants, just 
as one may traverse the Continent with Combien ? His 
brain is quite as good as another's, but as yet he has referred 
scarcely anything to it. He respects learning in the aged, but 
shrinks uncomfortably from it in contemporaries, as persons 
who have somehow failed. To him the proper way to look 
upon atility is as something we must all come to in the end. 
He has a nice taste in the artSy that has come to Km by the 
way of socks, spats and slips, and of these he has a large and 
happy collection, wKch he laughs at jollily in puUie (for Ks 
sense of hsmaur is suffidestt), but in the privaiyof Ks chamber 
he sosnetimes spreads them out like troutlet on the river^s batik 
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^^d, he it fadng thf te^ld ctnfidmtfy ltdfh nothing to 
imprest it except thete imd ins Fives Chmee (henmg beaten 
Hen. Billy A£nhem in the fin^. He has net yet decided 
whether to drop into business or diploma^ or the bar. 
{There will be a let of fag about this) ; iatd all unknown to 
< hintf there it a grim piece of waste land waiting for him in 
Canada, which he will make a hash of, or it will make a man 
efhhn. Billy will be there tee.) 

■ CHARLES (on the threshold). I jfour pardon awfully> but 
I knocked ^ree times. 

DAME {hiing the manner of him, and indeed it is the nicest 
mourner in the world). What *s your pleasure ? 

CHARLES. Youseehowjolly wet my things are. IfTheseboys 
get on delightful terms of intimacy at once.) I am on a walking 
tour-^not dut I have walked much — (they never boast ; he has 
really walked well and far)— said I got caught in that shower. 
I thought when I saw a house that you might be kind enough 
to let me take my jacket off and warm my paws, until I can 
catch a train. 

DAME (mable to whisper to mrs. page * He is goed-leoldng '). 
I *m Sony, sir, but 1 have let the kitchen hre out 

- CHARLES {^epingover her shoulder). This fire ? 

' ^ Tfiis is my lodger’s room. 

dpARLES. Ah, 1 see. Stil4 I dare say that if he kne w — 
(He has edged farther into the room, and becomes aware that there 
is a lady imth ^es closed on the sofa.) I beg your pardon j I 
didn’t l^w there was any one here. 

(fiirf the lady on the sofa rep&es not, and to the dame Ms 
it Us disshissal.) 

■ DAME. The Mtion is just round the corner, and there is a 
««iting*room diere. 

' CHARLES. A statton waiting-room fire } I know them. 
Is^eaaleq) f 
. DAME.. Yes. 

CHARLES- nearfy tdways gets round them when he pouts). 
Then can’t I stay i 1 won’t disMirb her. 

. . DiOpE (obdurate). I *m sorry. 
S!H*MJJOO(eheerify-^vMproba^dowelloHthatfindt^farm), 
: Vkaghat Wdl, heie ts'fior the station waiting-room. 
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(^»4:hep^t^»ip go paob signs tii thi immb 

that iU mqy stay. Wf have pven the talk between thi 
DAMB and CHAKLES ht Wdea to pi it over^ bia our sterner 
eye is all the tme on mbs. pagb. ■ Her eyes remain closed as 
j/ in steep and she ib lying on the sofa, yet for the farst time 
since the ctaiain rose she has come to life. Js‘^ she knew 
we ware i^cfiing her she it again inert, hut there was a 
twitch of the mouth a moment ago that let a sunbwim Itua , 
upon her face. It is gone already, pepped otdcf the box and 
returned to it with the speed of thought. NotiaaUe as is 
MBS. pace’s nustfnevous smile, far mare noticeable is her 
control of it. A sudden thmght occurs to us that the face 
we had thought stolid is made of elastic.) 

DAMB {cleverly). After all, if you *re willing just to sit 
quietly by the fire and take a book 

CHARLES. Rather. Any book. Thank you immensely. 
{And in his delightftd way of making himself at heme he wihips off 
las knapsack and steps inside the fender. * He is satuy, thank 
goodness,* is what the dame’s glance at mrs. page conveys. That 
lady's eyelids flicker as if she had discovered a way tf watclmg 
CHARLES while she slumbers. Anon his eye ahghis set t^ 
photopaph that has already been the subject of conversatien, and 
he is instantly exclamatory^ 

DAMB {yuanungly). Now, you promised not to qieak. 

CHARLES. But that photograph. How funny you siiipuld 
have it I 

DAMB {severely). Hsh ! It ’s not mine. 

CHARLBS {yoith his first glance of interest at the sleeper). Hers ? 
{fThe eyelids have ceased to flicker. It is pUdd MRS. page 
again. Never was such an inelastic face.) 

DAMB. Yes i only don’t talk. 

CHARLES. But this is priceless /As I 

must talk. {He gyves las reason.) I Imow her {a reason' that 
would he ctntpUrnetftsary to any young lady). It is Miss Beatrice 
Pag?.. 

DAMB (fuho knows the creature man). You mean you’ve 
seen her r 

CHARLES (yotahfully). I know her quite well 1 have had 
lunch with her twice. She is at Mosite Carlo just now. 
(Swelling) I was one of those that saw her off. 
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DAMt. Ye^ that the ^hu:e. Reairi Miliiil 'written across 
her velvet chest. ^ 

CHARtss {deciphering the iuriting on the photograph), * To 
darling Mumsy with heaps of kisses.’ {His eyes gleam. Is he 
in the middle of an astonishing advMture f) You don’t tell 
i^e— ~ Js that— — ? 

, SiAfiim (as coolly as though she were pas^g%e butter). Yes, 
||kgt *s%et mother. And a sore trial it must have been to her 
when her girl took to such a trade. 

CHARLES {waving ande such nonsense). But I say, she never 
qpoke to me about a mother. 

DAME. The more shame to her. 

CHARLES {deeply versed in the traffic of the stage). I mean 
she is fiuned as being almost the only actress yrho doesn’t have 
a mother. 

DAME {bewildered). What ? 

CHARLES {seeing the uselessness of laying pearls before this lady). 
Let me have a look at her. 

DAME. It is not to be thought of. {But an unexpected nod 
from the sleeper indicates that it may be permitted.) Oh, well, 
I see no harm in it if you go softly. 

{He tiptoes to the sofa^ but perhaps mrs. page is a light 
sleeper^ for she stirs a little^ Just sufficiently to become more 
^ compact, while the slippers rise into startling prominence. 
^,^ome humorous dream, as it nsight be, slightly extends her 
\ mouth and turns the oval of her face into a round. Her 
head has sunk into her neck. Simultaneously, as if her 
drcuUstion were suddenly held up, a shadow passes over her 
eomplexion. This is a bad copy of the MRS. page we have 
seen Ktherto, and will give Charles a poor impression 
tf her.) 

: CHARLES {peering over the sRppers). Yes, yes, yes. 

dams. Is ^like the dau^ter, think you ? 

CHASLLBB(jucBciaily). Ina viray,very. . Hair *8 not so pretty. 
She is not such a fine colour. Heavier build, and I should say 
not so tall None of Miss Pi^*s distinction, nothing svelte 
about her. As for the feet {he might almost have said the pali'^ 
Wr)-^the feet---— (He shudders a little, and so do the feet.) 

DAMS. She is gettmg on, you sqe. She is forty and a 
bittock. 
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cHARtBS. A whattock ? ^ ^ 

DAMf (ulho has never studied the Doric). It may be a 
whattb^ 

CHARLES (gallantly). But there V something nice about her. 
I coiidid have told she was her mother anywhere. {IVith which 
hmdsome cmprmmt he returns to the fire^ and mrs. page, no 
doubt much gratified^ ^jorows a Uss sifter him. She also sims to Mr 
DAME a mischievous desire to be lift alone with tKs bldae^ If 

DAMS (J&screetly). Well, I *11 leave you, but, mind, you are 
not to distilVb her. 

(She goes, with the pleasant feeling that there are two clever 
women in the house ; and with zuide^open eyes MRS. page 
watches Charles dealing amorously with the photograph. 
Soon he returns to her side, and her eyes are closed, but 
she does not trouble to repeat the trifling zmth her 
appearance. She probably knows the strength of first 
impressions.) 

CHARLES (murmuring the word as if it were sweet music). 
Mumsy. (With conviction) You lucky mother. 

MRS. PAGE (in a dream). Is that you, Beatrice ? 

{This makes him scurry away, but he is soon back again, and 
the soundness of her slumber annoys him.) 

CHARLES (in a reproachful whisper). Woman, wake up and 
talk to me about your daughter. ^ 

(TAr selfish thing sleeps on, and somewhat pngerly he pulls 
away the cushion from beneath her head. Nice treatsnent 
for a lady. mrs. page starts up, and at first is not quite 
sure where she is, you know.) 

MRS. page. Why — ^what 

CHARLES (contritely). I am very sorry. I *m afraid I dis< 
turbed you. 

MRS. page (blankly). I don't know you, do I ? 

CHARLES (tf;A^ has his inspirations). No, madam, but it is 
my misfortune. 

MRS. PAGE (maldng sure that she is still in the dame's cottage). 
Who are you ? and what are you doing here ? 

CHARLES (for truth is best). My name is Roche. I am 
nobody in particular. I *m just the usual thing $ Eton, Oxford, 
and so to bed — as Pepys would say. 1 am on a walking tour, 
on my way to the station, but there is no train till seven, and 
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fl9p as she mounts the steps to it. Her hash look older 
thin we have seen it ; at least such is its intention.) 

DA ME (who has learned the uselessness of railing against fate). 
Dearie dear, what a pity ! 

CHARLES (fess experienced). It ’s horrible. 

DAME (wisely turning fate into a gossip). Queer to think of 
a lady like Mrs. Page having a daughter that jumps about for a 
living. (Good God, thinks Charles, how little this woman knows i 
of life.) What I sometimes fear is that the daughter doesn’t/ 
take much care of her, I dare say she ’s fond of her, but doesi 
she do the little kind things for her that a lady come Mrs. Page’s^ 
age needs i 

CHARLES (wincing). She *s not so old. 

DAME (whose mind is probably running on breakfast in bed and 
such-like matters). No, but at our age we are fond of— of quiet, 
and I doubt she doesn’t get it 

CHARLES. I know she doesn’t 

DAME (stumbling among fine words which attract her like a 
display of drapery). She says it ’s her right to be out of the 
hurly-burly and into what she calls the delicious twilight of 
middle-age* 

CHARLES (with dizzying thoughts in his brain). If she is So 
fond of it, isn’t it a shame she should have to give it up i 

DAME. The living here ? 

CHARLES. Not so much that as being middle-aged. 

DAME. Give up being middle-aged I How could she do 
that ? 

(He is saved replying by mrs. page, who calls from the 
bedroom.) 

MRS. page. Dame, I hear you talldng, and you promised 
to go at once. 

(The DAME apologises, and is off. Charles is left alone 
with his great resolve, wKch is no less than to do one (fthe 
fine things of Kstory. It carries him toward the bedroom 
door, but not quickly ; one can also see that it has a rival 
who is urgmg him to fly the house.) 

CHARLES (with a drum beating inside him), Beatrice, I 
want to ^eak to you at once. 

' MRS. PAGE (through the closed thor)^ As soon as I have packed 

my hg. 
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CHARLES {Jinefy), Don^t pack it 

MRS. PAGE. Ol must 

CHARLES. I have something to say. 

MRS. PAGE. I can hear you. 

CHARLES (who had been honoutably mentioned for the school 
prize poem). Beatrice, until now I hadn’t really known you 
at all. The girl I was so fond of, there wasn’t any such girl 
MRS. PAGE, Oh yes, indeed there was. 

CHARLES (now in full sail for a heroes crown). There was 
the dear woman who was Rosalind, but she had tired of it 
Rosalind herself grew old and gave up the forest of Arden, but 
there was one man who never forgot the magic of her being 
there $ and I shall never forget yours. (Strange that between 
the heatings of the drum he should hear a little voice within him 
callings • Ass^ Charles ^ you ass I* or words to that effect But 
he runs nobly on.) My dear, I want to be your Orlando to the 
end. (Sserely nothing could be grander. He is chagrined to get 
no response beyond what might be the br eating of a string^ Do 
you hear me ? 

MRS. PAGE. Yes. (A hriff answer y hut he is off again.) 
CHARLES. I will take you out of that hurly-burly and 
accompany you into the delicious twilight of middle-age. I 
shall be staid in manner so as not to look too young, and I will 
make life easy for you in your declining years. (’ Ass^ Charles^ 
you ass ! ’) Beatrice, do come out 

MRS. PAGE. I am coming now. (She comes out carrying her 
bag.) You naughty Charles, I heard you proposing to mamma. 
(^he change that has come over her is far too subtle to have 
grown out of a wish to surprise him, but its effect on 
CHARLES is as if she had struck turn in the face. 

Too subtle also to be only an affair of clothes, though she 
is now in bravery hot from Mdme. Make^the^woman, 
tacUe by Monsieur, a Rosalind cap jaunty on her head, her 
shoes so small that one wonders whether she was once a 
child in China. She is a tall, sHm young creature, 
easily breakable; elegant is the word that encompasses 
her as we watch the fiow of her figure, her head arching 
on its tong stem, and the erect shoulders that we seem^ 
God bless us, to remember as a little humhed. Her eyes 
dance with life but are easUy startled, because they are 
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looting fresh upon the worlds wild notes in them as from the 
woods. Not a woman this but a mmd^ or so it seems to 

CHARLES. 

She has been thinking very little about him^ but is 
properly gratified by what she reads in his face.) 

Do I surprise you as much as that, Charles i 

(She puts down her bag^ Beatrice page’s famous bag. If 
you do not know it, you do not, alas, know Beatrice. //; 
is seldom out ef her hand, save when cavaliers have bem\ 
sent in search of it. She is always late for everything \ 
except her call, and at the last moment she sweeps all that 
is most precious to her into the bag, and runs. Jewels f 
Oh no, pooh ; letters from nobodies, postal orders for them, 
a piece of cretonne that must match she forgets what, bits of 
string she forgets why, a book given her by darling What V 
his-name, a broken miniature, part of a watch-chain, a dog^s 
collar, such a neat parcel tied with ribbon (golden gift or 
Uscusts f she means to find out some day), a purse, but not 
the right one, a bottle of frozen gum, and a hundred good- 
natured, scatter-brained things besides. Her servants 
(who all adore her) hate the bag as if it were a little dog ; 
swains hate it because it gets lost and has to be found in the 
middle of a declaration ; managers hate it because she carries 
it at rehearsals, when it bursts open suddenly like a too 
tightly laced lady, and its contents are strewn on the stage ; 
authors make engaging remarks about it until they discover 
that it has an artful trick of bursting because she does not 
know her lines. If you complain, really furious this time, 
she takes you all in her arms. Well, well, but what we 
meant to say was that when Beatrice sees Charles’s 
surprise she puts down her bag.) 

CHARLES. Go^ God ! Is there nothing real in life ? 

(She csiTves toward him in one of those swallow-flights 
which will haunt the stage long after Beatrice page is but 
a memory. What they Say and how they said it soon passes 
aiwety \ what lives on is the pretty movements like Beatrice’s 
swallow-fSgkts. All else may go, but the pretty movements 
remain orA play about the stage for ever. They are the 
enly/fiosts of the theatre.) 

MRS. PAGE. Heaps of things. Rosalind is real, and I am 
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Rosalind ; and the forest of Arden is real^ and I am going back 
to it ; and cakes and ale are real) and I am to eat and drink them 
again. Everything is real except middle-age. 

{She puts her hand on his shoulder in the old^ dangerous^ 
kindly^ too friendly way. That impulsive trick of yours^ 
madam, has a deal to answer for.) 

CHARLES. But you Said 

( 4 ^^^ flings up her hands in mockery ; they are such suhtle 
hands that she can stand with her back to you, and, putting 
them behind her, let them play the drama.) 

MRS. PAGE. I said ! {She is gone from him in another fUfflt.) 

I am Rosalind and I am going b^. Hold me down, CharleS) 
unless you want me to go mad with glee. 

CHARLES {gripping her). I feel as if in the room you came 
out of you have left the woman who went into it five minutes 
ago. 

MRS. PAGE {slipping from him as she slips from all of us.) I 
have, Charles, I have. I left the floppy, sloppy old frump m a 
trunk to be carted to the nearest place where they store furniture ; 
and I tell you, my friend {she ought have said friends, for it is a 
warning to the Charleses of every age)j if 1 had a husband and 
children I would cram them on top of the cart if they sought to 
come between me and Arden. 

CHARLES {with a shiver). Beatrice ! 

MRS. PAGE. The stage is waiting, the audience b calling, 
and up goes the curtain. Oh, my public, my little dears, come 
and foot it again in the forest, and tuck away your double chins. 

CHARLES. You Said you hated the public. 

MRS. PAGE. It was mamma said that. They are my slaves 
and my playthings, and I toss them nuts. {He knows not how 
she got there, but for a moment of time her head caressingly skim% 
his shoulder, and she is pouting in his face.) Every one forgives 
me but you, Charles, every one but you. 

CHARLES {delirious). Beatrice, you unutterable deligh t — - 

MRS. PAGE {worlds oway). Don't forgive me if you would 
rather not, 

Here '$ a sigh to those who love me, 

And a smile to those who hate. 

CHARLES {pursuing her). There is no one like you on earth, 
Beatrice. Marry me, marry me {as if he could catch her). 
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MBS. PAGS {erueliy)^ As a staiF for my dedinitig years ? 

CHARLES. Forget that rubbish and marry me, you darling 
girl. 

MRS« PAGE. I can*t and I won% but I *m glad I am your 
darling girl. {Very likely sht is about to be delightful to him, but 
suddenly she sees her spoil'-sport of a bag.) 1 am trusting to you 
not to let me miss the train« 

CHARLES. I am coming with you ail the way {as if she needed 
ta he told)* We had better be oS. 

MRS. PAGE (seining the bag). Charles, as we run to the 
station we will stop at every telegraph post and carve something 
sweet on it~* From the I^t to Western Ind * 

CHARLES (inspired). ‘ No jewel is like Rosalind ’ 

MRS. PAGE. * Middle-age is left behind * 

CHARLES. * For ever young is Rosalind.* Oh, you dear. 
Motley ’s the only wear. 

< MRS. PAGE. And all the way up in the train, Charles, you 
shsdl woo me exquisitely. Nothing will come of it, but you are 
twenty-three s^in, and you will have a lovely dme. 

CHARLES. X *11 win you, I *11 win you. 

MRS. PAGE. And eventually you will marry the buxom 
daughter of the wealthy tallow-chandler 

CHARLES Never, I swear. 

MRS. PAGE (screwing her nose). And bring your children to 
see me playing the Queen in Hamlet. 

(Here Charles roche, bachelor, kisses the famous Beatrice 
PAGE. Another sound is heard.) 

CHARLES. The whistle of the train. 

MRS. PAGE. Away, away ! *Tis Touchstone calling. 
Fool, I come, I come. (To bedroom door) Ta-ta, mamma I 
(Th^ are gone.) 
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THE WILL 


The scene is any lawyer’s office. 

It may be, and no aoubt will be, the minute reproduction of 
some actual office, with all the characteristic appurtenances 
thereof, every blot of ink in its proper place { but for the purpose 
in hand any bare room would do just as well. The only thing 
essential to the room, save the two men sitting in it, is a framed 
engraving on the w^ of Queen Victoria, which dates suffi- 
ciently the opening scene, and mil be changed presently to King 
Edward ; afterwards to King George, to indicate the passing 
of time. No other alteration is called for. Doubtless different 
furniture came in, and the tiling of the fireplace was renewed, 
and at last some one discovered that the flowers in the window- 
box were dead, but all that is as immaterial to the action as the 
new blue-bottles } the succession of monarchs will convey 
allegorically the one thing necessary, that time is passing, but 
that the office of Devizes, Devizes, and Devizes goes on. 

The two men are Devizes Senior and Junior. Senior, who 
is middle-aged, succeeded to a good thing years ago, and as the 
curtain rises we see him bent over his table making it a better 
thing. It is pleasant to think that before he speaks he adds 
anodier thirteen and fourpence, say, to the fortune of the firm. 

Junior is quite a gay dog, twenty-three, and we catch him 
skilfully balancing an office ruler on his nose. He is recently 
from Oxford-— 

If yon show him in Hyde Park, kwk, how th^ will stares 
T^* a very smart figure in Bloomsbury Square. 

Perhaps Junior b a smarter figure in the office (among ^e 
clerks) than he was at Oxford, but dib b one of the few d^it^ 
about him that hb shrewd fiither does not know. 

There comes to them by the only door into the room a middle- 
aged clerk called Surtees, who b perhaps worth loddng at, 
thoi^ hb manner b that of one who has long ceased to Aink 

himsdf as of any importance to either God or man. Look 
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at him agun, however (which few would do), and you may guess 
that he has lately had a shock — ^touched a living wire — and is a 
little dazed by it He brings a card to Mr. Devizes, Senior, 
who looks at it and shakes his head. 

MR. DEVIZES. * Mr. Philip Ross.' Don’t know him. 

SURTEES (w^ has an expressionless vtnee). He says he wrote 
you. two days ago, sir, explaining his business. 

MR. DEVIZES. I have had no letter from a Phil^ Ross. 

ROBERT. Nor I. 

{He is mere interested in Ks feat with the ruler than in a 
possible client, but surtees looks at him oddly.) 

MR. DEVIZES. Surtees looks as if he thought you had. 

(ROBERT obliges by reflecting in the Kght of surtees’s 
countesumce.) 

RoraRT. Ah, you think it may have been that one, Surty 7 

MR. devizes {sharply). What one ? 

ROBERT. It was the day before yesterday. You were out, 
fiither, and Surtees brought me in some letters. His mouth was 
unde <^>en. (Thoughtfidly) I suppose that was why I did it 

MR. DEVIZES. What did you do i 

ROBERT. I must have suddenly recalled a game we used to 
play at Oxford. You try to fling cards one by one into a hat 
It requires great skill. & I cast one of the letters at Surtees’s 
open mouth, and it missed him and went into the fire. It may 
lave been Philip Ross’s letter. 

MR. DEVIZES {wrinkRng his brows). Too bad, Robert 

ROBERT {blandly). Y es, jmu see I am out of practice. 

SURTEES. He seemed a very ’nervous persmi, sir, and quite 
young. Not a gentleman of much consequence. 

ROBERT {mrUy). Why not tell him to write again ? 

MR. DSVIZBS. Not fiur. 

SURTEES. But she 

ROBERT. She? Who? 

SURTXB8. There is a young, lady with him, nr. She is 
ciying. 

ROBERT. Pretty ? 

i BURTEBS. I ^uld say she is pretty, w, in a quite inoffensive 
way. 

. ROBERT {for his own gratifleatien). Ha 1 
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MR. DBTiZBS. Well) when I ring show them in. 

ROBERT ((t»VA regmh finger). And let this be a lesson to you, 
Surty, not to go about your business with your mouth open. 
(sorters tries to smile as requested, but vxth poor suaess.) 
Nothing the matter, Surty 1 You seem to have lost your 
sense of humour. 

siniTESs {humbly enough), I *m afraid I have, sir. I never 
had very much, Mr. Robert 

{He goes qtdetly. There has been a suppressed emotion 
about him that nuties the incident pdgnant.) 

ROBERT. Anything wrong with Surtees, father ? 

MR. DEVIZES. Never mind him. I am very angry with 
you, Robert. 

ROBERT {Uke one conceding a point in a debating society). And 
justly. 

MR. DEVIZES {frowning). All we can do is to tell this Mr 
Ross that we have not read his letter. 

ROBERT {bringing his knowledge of the world to bear). Is that 
necessary i 

MR. DEVIZES. We must admit that we don’t know what he 
has come about 

ROBERT {tolerant of ins father's limitations). But don’t we ? 

MR. DEVIZES. Do you i 

ROBERT. 1 rather think I can put two and two together. 

MR. DEVIZES. Clever boy 1 Wdl, I shall leave them to you. 

ROBERT. Right 

MR. DEVIZES. Your first case, Robert 

ROBERT {undismayed). It will be as good as a play to you to 
sit thore and watch me discovering before they have been two 
minutes in the rocan what is the naughty ming that brings 
them here. 

MR. DEVIZES {drily). I am always ready to take a lesson fomn 
the new generation. But of course we old fogies could do diat 
alsa 

' ROBERT. How i 

MR. DEVIZES. By asking them. 

ROBERT. Pooh. What did I go to Oxford for f 

MR. DEVIZES. God knows. Are you ready ? 

ROBERT. Quite. 

(mr. devizes rings.) 
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MR. DEVIZES. By the way, we don*t know the lady^s name. 

ROBERT. Observe me finding it out. 

MR. DEVIZES. Is she married or single ? 

ROBERT. I ’ll know at a glance. And mark me, if she is 
married it is our nervous gentleman who has come between her 
and her husband ; but if she is single it is little Wet Face who 
has come between him and his wife. 

MR. DEVIZES. A Daniel ! 

(Ayotmg man and woman are shown in : very devoted to 
each other ^ though Robert does not know it. Tet it is the 
one thing obvious about them ; more obvious than Us cheap 
suit^ which she presses carefully beneath the mattress every 
nighty or than the strength of his boyish face. Thinking of 
him as he then was by the light of subsequent events one 
wonders whether if he had come alone his face might have 
revealed something disquieting which was not there while 
she was by. Pr^ably not ; it was certainly already there^ 
but had not yet reached the surface. With her^ too^ though 
she is to be what is called changed before we see them again^ 
all seems serene ; no warning signals ; nothing in the way of 
their happiness in each other but this alarming visit to a 
lawyer's office. The stage direction might be * Enter two 
lovers' He is scarcely the less nervous of the two^ but he 
enters stoutly in front of her as if to receive the first charge. 
She has probaUy nodded valiantly to him outside the door^ 
where she let go his hand.) 

ROBERT {master of the situation). Come in, Mr. Ross {and 
he bows reassuringly to the lady). My partner — indeed my 
fiither. (mr. devizes bows but remains in the background.) 

PHILIP {with a gulp). You got my letter ? 

ROBERT. Yes — yes. 

PHILIP. I gave you the details in it. 

. ROBERT. Yes, I have them all in my head. {Cleverly) You 

will sit down, Miss I don’t think I caught the name. 

{As much as to say^ * You see^ father^ I spotted that she was 
single at once.') 

MR. DEVIZES {who has also formed his, opinion). You didn’t 
ask for it, Robert. 

ROBERT {airily). Miss-—— ? 

PHILIP. This is Mrs. Ross, my wife. 
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(ROBERT is a little taken ahack^ and has a eenvietim that 
his father is smling.) 

ROBERT, Ah yes, of course $ sit down, please, Mrs. Ross. 
{She sits as if this made matters rather worse.) 

PMiup {standing guard by her nde). My wife is a little 
agitated. 

ROBERT. Naturally. {He tries a * feeler*) These affairs 
— ^very painful at the time — ^but one gradually forgets. 

EMILY {with large eyes). That is what Mr. Ross says, but 

somehow I can’t help {The eyes fill). You see, we have 

been married only four months. 

ROBERT. Ah — ^that does make it — ^yes, certainly, {fde 
becomes the wife*s champion^ and frowns on Philip.) 

PHiup. I suppose the sum seems very small to you ? 

ROBERT {serenely). I confess that is the impression it makes 
on me. 

PHILIP. I wish it was more. 

ROBERT {at a venture). You are sure you can’t make it 
more ? 

PHILIP. How can I ? 

ROBERT. Ha ! 

EMILY {with sudden spirit). I think it ’s a great deal. 

PHILIP. Mrs. Ross is so nice about it. 

ROBERT {taking a strong line). I think so. But she must 
not be taken advantage of. And of course we shall have some- 
thing to say as to the amount. 

PHILIP {blankly). In what way i There it is. 

ROBERT {guardedly). Hum. Yes, in a sense. 

EMILY {freaking down). Oh dear ! 

ROBERT {more determined than ever to do his best for this 
wronged woman). I am very sorry, Mrs. Ross. {Sternly) I 
hope, sir, you realise that the mere publicity to a sensitive 
woman 

PHILIP. Publicity ? 

ROBERT {feeling that he has got him on the run). Of course 
for her sake we shall try to arrange things so that the names do 
not appear. Still 

PHILIP. The names ? 

{By this time emily is in tears^) 

RMiLY. I can't help it. 1 love him so. 
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^ KOBOiT (aitt Umg^d). Enough to forpye him ? {Seeing 
iumelf suddenly as a snediater) Mrs. Ross, is it too late to patch 
things up i 

PHiup {now in fiame). What do you mean, sir ? 

MR. DBvnsBS {who has been qtdetiy enje^g Kmself), Yes, 
Robert, what do you mean precisely i 

ROBBRT. Really I-—(he tries how-beating) I must tell you at 
once, Mr. Ross, tlat unless a client gives us his fullest con- 
fidence we cannot undertake a case of this kind. 

PHtup. A case of what kind, sir i If you are implying 
an 3 rthing against my good nam e 

ROBERT. On )rour honour, «r, is there nothing agunst it ? 

PHiup. I know of nothing, sir. 

EMILY. Anything against my husband, Mr. Devizes 1 He 
isanangeL 

ROBERT {suddenly seeing that little JV tt ^ace nuut be the culprit) 
Then it is you ! 

EMILY. Oh, nr, what is me ? 

PHIUP. Answer that, sir. 

ROBERT. Yes, Mr. Ross, I will. {But he finds he cannot.) 
On second thoughts I decline. I cannot believe it has been 
all this lady's fiiult, and 1 decline to have anything to do with 
such a pmnfiil case. 

MR. DEVIZES {promptly). Then I will take it up. 

PHIUP {mt to be Vacated). I think your son has insulted 
me. 

EMILY. Philip, come away. 

MR. DEVIZES. One moment, please. As 1 did not see your 
letter, may I ask Mr. Ross what is your business with us ? 

PHIUP. I called to ask whether you would be so good as 
to draw up my wiU. 

ROBERT {blanUy). Your will 1 Is that ail f 

PHILIP. Certainly. 

MR. DEVIZES. Now we know, Robert 

ROBERT. But Mir Ross’s agitation ? 

PHIUP {taJdng her hand). Sie feeb that to make my will 
brings my death nearer. 

ROBERT. So that ’s it ! 

PHIUP. It was all in the letter. 

MR. DEVIZES (ct^ly). Anything to say, Robert ? 
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BOBSET. Mo6t<>-«h~extremel]r>— — {Hehasanins^atim.) 
But even no.w I *m puzzled. You are Edgar Charles Ross i 

PHILIP. Ko^ Philip Ross 

ROBERT (brazenfy). Philip Ross ? We have made an odd 
mistake, father. {There is a twinkle in mr. dbvizbs’s ^e. He 
watches interestedly to see how his son is to emerge from the mess.) 
The 6ct is, Mrs. Ross, we are expecting to-^jr a Mr. Edgar 
Charles Roes on a matter*— well— of a kin d— ■ Ah me 1 
(If'ith fitting gravity) His wife, in short 

EMILY (wh> has not read the newspapers in vain). How 
awful. How sad. 

ROBERT. Sad indeed. You will quite understand that pro* 
fesMonal etiquette prevents my saying one word more. 

PHILIP. Yes, of coiuse— we tave no deare — — But I did 
write. 

ROBERT. Assuredly. But about a will. That is my 
hither’s department No doubt you recall the letter nowj 
father i 

MR. DEVIZES (who if he won't Under won't help). I can’t 
say I da 

ROBERT {unabashed). Odd. You must have overhxdced it 

MR. DEVIZES. Hal At all events, Mr. Ross, I am quite 
at your service now. 

PHILIP. Thank you. 

ROBERT {rdll ready to sacrifice Umself on. the tall of duty). 
You don’t need me any more, hither i 

MR. DEVIZES. No, Robert } many thanks. You run off 
to your club now and have a bit of lundk You must be fired. 
Send Surtees in to me. {To Us ditsas) My son had. his fiist 
case to-day. 

rmva {politely). I hope successfully. 

MR. DEVIZES. Not SO bad. He rather bungled it at first, 
but he got out of a hole rather cleverly. I think you ’ll make 
a lawyer yet, Robert . ■ 

fcOBBRT. Thank you, huher. {He goes jauntily t with a 
flower in Us button-hole.) 

. MR. DEVIZBS. Now, Mr. Rost 

{The young wife's hand goes out for comfort and finde 
Philip’s ti.) 

.tHiuv. What 1 want myself is that the wiU siwuhl all go 
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into one sentence, * I leave everything of whidi 1 die possessed 
to my beloved wife.’ 

MR. DEVIZES {thawing to the romance of this young eouple). 
Wdl, there have been many worse wills than that, sir. 

(bmilt is emotional.) 

PHILIP. Don’t give way, Enuly. 

EMILY. It was those words, *of which I die possessed.’ 
{Isnploring) Surdy he doesn’t need to say that — please, M^. 
Devizes i 

MR. DEVIZES. Certainly not I am confident I can dra 
up the will without mentioning death at all. 

EMILY (kusiify). Oh, thank you. 

MR. DEVIZES. At the same rime, of course, in a legal 

document in which the widow is the sole 

(emily again needs attention.) 

PHILIP {refroachjully). What was the need of saying 
* widow ’ ? 

MR. DEVIZES. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Ross. I un- 
reservedly withdraw the word * widow.’ Forgive a stupid old 
solidtor. (She smiles gratefully through her tears, surtebs 
eemes in.) Surtees, just take a few notes, please, (surtees sits 
in the iaeiground and takes notes.) The fiKts of ^e case as I 
understand, Mrs. Ross, are these : Your husband— who 
is in the prime of health — ^but knows life to be uncertain— 

EMILY. Oh I 

MR. devizes. — ^though usually, as we learn from holy 
script itsdf, it lasts seven rimes ten years — and bdieving that he 
will in dl probability live the allottra span, neverthdess, because 
of his love of you, thinks it judicious to go through the form— 
it is a mere form— of making a wilL 

EMILY (fervently). Oh, riiank you. 

MR. DEVIZES. Any details, Mr. Ross ? 

PHILIP. I am an orphan. I live at Bdvedere, 14 Tulfdiin 
Road, Hammersmith. 

EMILY (to whom the address has -a seductive sound). We live 
tho’e. 

PHiUP. And I am a derk in the employ of Cuiar and Gow, 
dte fiu’dgn coding agents. 

MR. DEVIZES. Yes, yes. Any private income ? 

(TJuy-caHHOthelpmggeringah^at^fstenntfuettitn.) 


I 
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PHILIP. Oh no ! 

MR. DBVizis. I see it will be quite a brief will 

PHILIP {to whom the remark sounds scarctlj vnrtly of a great 
oeeasion). My income is a bigg^ one. 

MR. DEVIZES. Yes ? 

mavY {important). He has ^170 a year. 

MR. DEVIZES. Ah ! 

PHiup. I began at fSo. But it is going up, Mr. Devizes, 
by leaps and bounds. Another ;£i 5 this year. 

MR. DEVIZES. Good. 

PHILIP {darkly). I have a certain ambition. 

EMILY {eagerly). Tell him, Philip. 

PHILIP {with a hig hreath). We have made up our minds to 
come to (,'^S a year before I — ^retire. 

EMILY. That is a pound a day. 

MR. DEVIZES {smiling sympathetieally on them). So it is. My 
best wishes. 

PHILIP. Thank you. Of course the furnishing took a 
good deal. 

MR. DEVIZES. It would. 

EMILY. He insisted on my having the very best (She 
ceases. She is probably thinling of her superb spare bedroom.) 

PHILIP. But we are not a penny in debt : and 1 have 
ffloo saved. 

MR. DEVIZES. I think you have made a brave be^niung. 

EMILY. They have the highest opinion of him in the 
office. 

PHILIP. Then I am insured for £,500. 

MR. DEVIZES. I am glad to hear that 

PHILIP. Of course I would like to leave her a house, in 
Kemington and a carriage and pur. 

MR. DEVIZES. Who knows, perhaps you will 

EMILY. Oh 1 

MR. DEVIZES. Forgive me. 

EMILY. What would houses and horses be to me without 
him ? 

MR. DEVIZES {sootfungly). Quite so. What I take Mr. Ross 
to mean is that when he dies — if he ever sbould.die^~everythii^ 
is to go to his — his spouse. 

rmixe {dogged). Yes. 
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EMILY {digged). Ka 

PHiup (st^Hg). Thb is the only difference we have ever 
had. Mrs. Ross insists on certsun bequests. You see, I have 
two cousins, ladies, not wdd off, whom I have been in the way 
of helping a little. But in my will, how can I ? 

MR. DBVizES. You must think first of your wife. 

PHILIP. But she insists on my leaving ^50 to each of them. 

. {Hi leeks appealingly to Ms mfe.) 

EMILY {grandly). £iOO. 

PHILIP. £so. 

EMILY. Dear, £100. 

MR. DEVIZES. Let US Say £ys> 

PHILIP {relttstantly). Very well. 

EMILY. No, £100. 

PHILIP. She ’ll have to get her way. Here are their names 
and addresses. 

MR. DEVIZES. Anything else ? 

PHILIP {fssmitdiy). No. 

EMILY. The convalescent home, dear. He was in it a year 
ago, and they were so kind. 

’ PHILIP. Yes, but— — 

EMILY. £it>. {Hehas to ifteld,%uitharepreaehfiJ,adnuring 

Mh) 

MR. DEVIZES. Then if that is all, I won’t detain you. If 
you look in to*morraw, Mr. Ross, about this time, we shall have 
everything ready for you. 

{Their faces fall.) 

EMILY. Oh, Mr. Devizes, if only it could all be drawn up 
now, and done with. 

’ pjuup. You see, sir, we are screwed up to it to^y. 

(* 0 »r fate is in your hands,* they might be saying, and the 
lawyer smlesie find Mmelf such a power, j 

MR. DEVIZES {leeldng at Ms watch). Well, it certainly need 
not uke long. You go out and have lunch somewhere, and 
come bade. 

EMILY. Oh, don’t ask me to eab 
. PHILIP. We aie too excited. 

: , auuLY. Pkase may we just walk about the street ? 

MR. DEVIZES {smiling). Of course you may, you ridiculous 
young wife. 
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BMiLY^ I know it *8 ridiculous of me, but I am so fond of 
him. 

MR. DBVIZE8. Ycs, it is ridiculous. (Km^ and with almost 
a warning note) But don’t change } especially if you get on in 
the worl^ Mr. Ross. 

PHIUP. No fear 1 

BMiLY (haciing from the willy which may now be said to be in 
existence). And please don’t give us a copy of it to keep. 1 
would rather not have it in the house. 

MR. DEVIZES (nodding reasssaringly). In an hour’s time. 
(They gOy and the Utvayer has las luncht winch is ampler than 
Robert’s : a sandwich and a glass cf wine. He speaks as he eats.) 
You will get that ready, Surtees. Here are the names and 
addresses he left. (Cheerily) A nice couple. 

SURTEES (yuhe is hearing another voice). Yes, «r. 

MR. DEVIZES (mbending). Little romance of its kind. 
Makes one feel quite gay. 

SURTEES. Yes, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES (stnuk perhaps by the deadness of Us voice), Y ou 
don’t look very gay, Surtees. 

SURTEES. 1 ’m sorry, sir. We can’t all be gay. (He is 
going out without looking at Ins employer.) I ’ll see to this, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES. Stop a minute. Is there anything wrong ? 
(suRTEES has difficulty in answering, and MR. devizes gees to Km 
Kndly.) Not worrying over that matter we spolm about ? 
(suRTEES inclines his head.) Is the pain worse i 

SURTEES. It ’s no great pain, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES (uncomfertaUy), I ’m sure it ’s not — ^what ]mu 
fear. Any specialist would t^ you so. 

SURTEES (without looting up). I have been to one, sir- 
yesterday. 

MR. DEVIZES. Weil ? 

SURTEES. It ’s — that, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES. He couldn’t be sure. 

SURTEES. Yes, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES. An operation 

SURTEES. Too late, he said, for that If I had been 
operated on long ago there might have been a chance. 

MR. DEVIZES. But you di£i’t have it long ag& 

SURTEES. Not to my knowledge, sir j but he says it was 
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there all-the same, always in me, a black spot, not so big as a pin’s 
head, but waiting to spread and destroy me in the fulness of time. 
All ^e rest of me as sound as a bell. {J'hat is the voice that 
SURTEES has been hearing.) 

MR. DEVIZES (helpless). It seems damnably un&ir. 

SURTEES {humbly). I don’t know, sir. He says there ’s a 
spot of that kind in pretty nigh all of us, and if we don’t look 
out it dom for us in the end. { 

MR. DEVIZES {hurriedly). No, no, no. \ 

SURTEES. He called it the accursed thing. I think he 
meant we should know of it and be on the watch. {He pulls^ 
lunuelf together.) I ’ll see to this at once, sir. \ 

{He goes out. mr. devizes continues his lunch. \ 

The curtain falls here for a moment mly, to indicate the 
passing of a number of years. When it rises we see that the 
engrmnng of Queen Fictoria has given way to one of King 
Edward. 

ROBERT is discovered, immersed in affairs. He is now 
a nuddle-aged man who has long forgotten how to fling cards 
into a hat. To him comes sennet, a brisk clerk.) 

SENNET. Mrs. Philip Ross to see you, sir. 

ROBERT. Mr. Ross, don’t you mean. Sennet ? 

SENNET. No, sir. 

ROBERT. Ha. It was Mr. Ross I was expecting. Show her 
in. {Frowning) And, Sennet, less row in the office, if you please. 

SENNET {glibly). It was ^ose young clerks, si r 

ROBERT. They mustn’t be young here, or they go. Tell 
them that. 

SENNET {glad to be gene). Yes, sir. 

{He shows in mrs. ross. W t have not seen her for twenty 
years and would certainfy net recognise her in the street. 
So shrinJdng her first entrance into tins room, but she sails in 
new like a galleon. She is not so much dressed as ricUy up- 
holstered. She is very sure of herself. Yet she is rsot a 
different woman from the bmily we remember ; the pity 
of it is that somehow Ms is the same woman.) 

ROBERT {who makes much cf his important visitor and is also 
wondering why she has come). This is a delightful surprise, 
Mn.-Ro» Allow me. {He removes her fine cloak vnih proper 
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$dkittide, md. ZMiLY walks out ef it in the manner that makes 
it worth peitiessing.) This chair, alas, is the best 1 can 
offer you. 

EMILY (yohe is still a good-natured woman if you attempt no 
nonsense with her). It will do quite well. 

ROBERT {gallantly). Honoured to see you in it. 

EMILY {smartly). Not you. You were saying to yourself, 
* Now, w^t brings the woman here i * 

ROBERT. Honestly, 

EMILY. And 1 ’ll tell you. You are expecting Mr. Ross, 
I think ? 

ROBERT {cautiously). Well— -ah 

EMILY. Pooh ! The cunning of you lawyers. I know he 
has an appointment with you, and that is why I ’ve come. 

ROBERT. He arranged with you to meet him here ? 

EMILY {preening herself). I wouldn’t say that. I don’t 
know that he will be specially pleased to find me here when he 
comes. 

ROBERT {guardedly). Oh ? 

EMILY {who is now a woman that goes straight to her goal). I 
know what he is coming about. To make a new will. 

ROBERT {adnitting it). After all, not the first he has made 
with us, Mrs. Ross. 

EMILY {promptly). No, the fourth. 

ROBERT {warming his hands at the thought). Such a wonder- 
ful career. He goes from success to succe^. 

EMILY {complacently). Yes, we ’re big folk. 

ROBERT. You are indeed. 

EMILY {sharply). But the last will covered everything. 

ROBERT {on guard again). Of course it is a matter I cannot 
well discuss even with you. And I know nothing of his 
intentions. 

EBULY. Well, I suspect some of them. 

ROBERT. Ah ! 

EMILY. And that *s why I ’m here. Just to see that he 
does nothing foolish. 

{She settles herself more comfortaUy as MR. ROSS is an- 
nounced. A city magnate walks in. Tou know he is that 
before you see that he is philip ross.) 

PHIUP {speaking as he enters). How do. Devizes, how da 
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Well, tet us get at this thing at once. Time is monejr,. you 
knoW) time is money. (TAea ht sees his toife,) Hello, Emily. 

EMILY {uHferttirbed). You didn’t ask me to come, PhiUp, 
but I thought I might as well. 

PHIUP. That *8 all right. 

{His brew had lowered at first sight of her ^ bat stew he pves 
her cleverness a grin ^respect.) 

EMILY. It is the first will you have made without taking 
me into your confidence. 

PHIUP. No important dianges. I just thought to save 
you the — unpleasantness of the thing. 

EMILY. How do you mean i 

PHILIP {fii^eting). Well, one can’t draw up a will without 
feeling for the moment that he is bringing his end nearer. Is 
that not so. Devizes i 

KOBERT (who will qsdte fessiUy die intestate). Some do have 
dut fisding. 

EMILY. But what nonsense. How can it have any effect 
of that kind one way or the other i 

ROBERT. Quite so. 

EMILY (reprowngly). Just silly sentiment, Philip. I should 
have thought it would be a pleasure to you, handling such a 
big sum. 

PHIUP (wincing). Not handling it, giving it up. 

EMILY. To those you love. 

PHIUP (rather shortly). I ’m not giving it up yet You 
talk as if I was on my last legs. 

EMILY (ymperturbaUy). Not at all. It ’s you that are doing 
that 

ROBERT (to the resctu). Here is my copy of the last wilL I 
don’t know if you would like me to rw it out i 

PHIUP. It ’s hardly necessary. 

EMILY. We have our own copy at home, and we know it 
welL 

PHILIP (sitting back ht Ins chair). What do you think 1 ’m 
wordi to-day. Devizes ? 

(Every one sssiUt. hit as if the tun had peeped in at the 
feistdew.) 

ROBERT. I daren’t guest 

PHuiP. An easy seventy thou. 
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BMiLT. And that *18 not counting' the house and the country 
cottage. Weibdl it a cottage. You should see it I 

ROBBKT. I hare heard of it. 

EMILY {more sharply, though the sun still shsnes). Well, go 
on, Philip. I suppose you are not thinking of cutting me out 
of anything ? 

PHILIP (heartily). Of course not There will be more to 
you than ever. 

EMILY (coolly). There ’s more to leave. 

PHIUP (hesitating). At the same time 

EMILY. Well ? It ’s to be mine absolutely, of course. 
Not just a life interest 

PHILIP (doggesUy). That is a change I was thinking of. 

EMILY. Just what I have suspected for days. Will you 
please to say why i 

ROBERT (whose client after all is the man). Of course it is 
quite common. 

EMILY. 1 didn’t think my husband was quite common. 

ROBERT. I only mean that as there are children 

PHILIP. That ’s what' I mean toa 

EMILY. And 1 can’t be trusted to leave my mon^ to my 
own children ! In what way have I ever fail^ them before ? 

PHILIP (believing it too). Never, Emily, never. A more 

devoted mother If you have one failing it is that you 

spoil them. 

EMILY. Then what ’s your reason ? 

PHIUP (less timer ely). Just to save you wwry when I ’m 
gone. 

EMILY. It ’s no worry to me to look after my money. 

PHILIP (bridling). After all, it ’s my money. 

EMILY. 1 knew that was what was at Ae bock of your 
mind. 

PHILIP (yeverently). It ’s such a great sum. 

EMILY. One would think, you were afraid I mig^t marry 
a^n. 

PHILIP (snapping). One would tlunk you looked to my 
d]nng next week. 

EMILY. Tuts 1 

(pHiUP is smaUe to set still.) 

PHUiP. My money. If you were to invest it bacHy and 
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lose it ! I tdl you. Devizes, I couldn’t lie quiet in my grave 
if I thought my money was lost by injudicious investments. 

EMILY {coldly). You are thinking of yourself, Philip, rather 
than of the children. 

FHILIF. Not at all. 

ROBERT {hastily). How are the two children f 

EMILY. Though I say it myself, there never were better. 
Harry is at Eton, you know, the most fashionable school in the 
country. 

ROBERT. Doing wel4 I hope ? 

PHiup {chuckling). We have the most gratifying letters 
from him. Last Saturday he was caught smoking ci^ettes 
with a lord. {IVith pardonaUe fridt) They were sick 
together. 

ROBERT. And Miss Gwendolen ? She must be almost 
grown up now. 

{The parents exchange important glances.) 

EMILY. Should we tell him ? 

PHILIP. Under the rose, you know. Devizes. 

ROBERT. Am I to congratulate h*er ? 

EMILY. No names, Philip. 

PHIUP. No, no names — ^but she won’t be a plain Mrs., 
no, sir. 

ROBERT Well done, Miss Gwendolen. {With fitting 
jocularity) Now I see why you want a new will. 

PHILIP. Yes, that ’s my main reason, Emily. 

EMILY. But none of your life interests for me,' Philip. 

PHIUP {shying). We ’ll talk that over presently. 

ROBERT. Will you keep the legades as they are I 

PHIUP. Well, there ’s that iCS^o for the hospitals. 

EMILY. Yes, with so many claims on us, is that necessary f 

PHILIP {becomng stouter). I ’m going to make it ;£iooo. 

EMILY. Philip ! 

PHIUP. My mind is made up. I want to make a splash 
'with the hospit^ 

ROBERT {hurrying to the next item). There is £$<> ^ 
each to two cousins, ladies. 

PHIUP. I suppose we ’ll keep that as it is, Emily ? 

EMILY. It was just gjfb to them of iCioo eadi at first 

PHIUP. I was poor at that time mysdfi 
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BMU.Y. Do you diink it *8 wise to load lliem with 90 much 
money ? Th^ *11 not know what to do with it 

PHiLir. They *re old. 

EMILY. But they’re wiry. jCyS a year between them 
would surely be enough. 

PHIUP. It would be if they lived together, but you see they 
don’t They hate each other like cat and dog. 

EMILY. That’s not nice between relatives. You could 
leave it to them on condition that they do live together. That 
would be a Christian action. 

PHILIP. There *s something in that 

ROBERT. Then the chief matter is whether Mrs. Ross 

EMILY. Oh, I thought that was settled. 

PHILIP {with a sigh). I ’ll have to give in to her, sir. 

ROBERT. Very well. I suppose my father will want to draw 
up the will. 1 ’m sorry he had to be in the country to-day. 

EMILY {affable now that she has gained her point). I hope he 
b wearing well ? 

ROBERT. Wonderfully. He is away playing gdf. 

PHILIP (grinning). Golf. I have no time for games. 
(Considerately) But he must get the drawing up of my will. 
I couldn’t deprive the old man of that 

ROBERT. He will be proud to do it again. 

PHILIP (well satisfied). Ah ! There ’s many a one would 
like to look over your Other’s shoulder when he ’s drawing up 
my will. I wonder what 1 ’ll cut up for in the end. But I 
must be going. 

EMILY, ^n I drop you anywhere ? I have the greys out 

PHIUP. Y es, at the club. 

(ATew MRS. ROSS walks into her cloak.) 

Good-^y, Devizes. I won’t have time to look in agsin, so 
tell the old man to come to me. 

ROBERT (dff^entially). Whatever suits you best. (RhtgiHg.) 
He will be delighted. I remember his sajnng to me on the day 
you made your first will 

PHIUP (chuckling). A poor little afiair that. 

ROBERT. He said to me you were a couple whose life looked 
like being a romance. 

PHIUP. And he was ri^— eh, Emily thou^ he little 
thought what a romance. 
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BMiLT. No, he fltde thought what a romance. 

(Th^ tnakt a happy departurt, and Robert is lift rt- 
fltctmg. 

The emiam again falls, and rises immediately, as the 
engrawng shews, on the same office in the reign rf King 
George. It is a foggy morning and a fire hums briskly.^ 
MR. DBVIZBS, SENIOR, arrives for the day's work just as hi 
casne dtnly for over half a century. But he has no rights 
to be here now. A year or two age they got him to retireX 
as he was grown feeUe ; and there is an understanding \ 
that he dees net ge out ef his heuse alone. He has, as it 
were, escaped to~day, and las feet have carried him to the \ 
eld office that is the heme ef his mind. He was almost 
portly when we saw Hm first, hut he has hecome little again 
and as light as the schoolboy whose deeds are nearer to him 
than many of the events cf later years. He arrives at the 
effiice, thinHng it is old times, and a clerk surveys Km un- 
comfortably from the door.) 

CRBBO {not qsdte knowing what to do). Mr. Devizes Has not 
come in yet, sir. 

MR. DBVIZBS {considering). Yes, I have. Do you mean 
Mr. Robert ? » 

CRBBD. Yes, sir. 

MR. DBVIZBS {querulously). Always late. Can’t get that 
boy to setde down. {Leniently) Well, well, boys will be boys 
—eh, Surtees ? 

CRBBD {tsnshing MR. ROBERT wottld come). My name is 
Creed, sir. 

HO. osvizsa {sharply). Creed i Don’t know you. Where 
is Surtees ? 

CRBBD. There is no one of that name in the office, nr. 

MR. DBVIZBS {growhig tinud). No i I remember now. 
Poor Surtees I {But Ks mind cannot grapple with trostbles.) 
Tell him I want hina when he comes in. 

{He is changing, efter Ks vi&f custom, into an offiice coat.) 

CRBBD. That is Mr. Dev — Mr. Robert’s coat, sir. 

MR. DBVIZBS. He has no business to hang it ^ere. That 
k my nail 
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CREED. He has hung it there for years, nr. 

MR. dbviEss. Not at all. I must have it. Why does 
Surtees let him do it ? Help me into my office coat, boy. ' 
(creed helps him into the eeat he has taken off, and the old 
man is content.) 

CREED (seeing Um lift up the correspondence). I don’t think 
Mr. Devizes would like you to open die office letters, sir. 

MR. DEVIZES (pettishly), W^t ’s that ? Go away, hoy. 
Send Surtees. 

(To the relief of csLiKD, Robert arrives, and, taking in the 
situation, signs to the clerk to go. He has a mare youthful 
manner than when last we saw him has Robert, but his 
hair is iron grey. He is kindly to Hs father.) 

ROBERT. You here, ffither ? 

MR. DEVtZES (efter staring at him). Yes, you are Robert. 
(jf little frightened) You are an old man, Rol^rt. 

ROBERT (without wifuing). Getting on, ffither. But why 
did they let you come i You haven’t been here for years. 

MR. DEVIZES (pttzasled). Years i I think I just came in the 
old way, Robert, without thinking. 

ROBERT. Yes, yes. I ’ll get some one to go home with 
you. 

MR. DEVIZES (rather abject). Let me stay, Robert. I like 
being here. 1 won’t disturb you. Hike the smell of the office, 
Robert. 

ROBERT. Of course you may stay. Come over to the fire. 
(He settles las father by the fire in the one arm-chair.) There ; 
you can have a doze by the fire. 

MR. DEVIZES. A doze by the fire. That is all I ’m good 
for now. Once — ^but my son hangs his coat there now. 
(jrhen he looks up fearfully) Robert, tell me scunething in a 
whisper : Is Surtees d^ ? 

ROBERT (yvho hasforgMen the name). Surtees i 

MR. DEVIZES. My derk, you know. 

ROBERT. Oh, why, he has been dead this thirty year^ father. 

MR. DEVIZES. So long. Seems like 3 resterday. 

ROBERT. It is just far back times that seem dear to you now. 

MR. DEVIZES (meekly). Is it i 

(ROBERT opens Ks letters, and his father falls asleep* 
CREED comes.) 
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CREED. Sir Philip Ross. 

(The great sir philip enterSy nearly sixty noWy strong of 

• frame stilly but a lost man. He is in mourningy and carries 
the broken pieces of his life with an air of braggadocio. It 
should be understood that he is not a * sympathetic * party 
and any actor who plays him as such will be rolling the play 
in the gutter.) 

ROBERT {on his feet at once to greet such a client). You, Sirj 
Philip i 

PHILIP {head erect). Here I am. 

ROBERT {because it will out). How are you ? 

PHILIP {as if challenged). I ’m all right — ^great. {JVith 
defiant jocularity) Called on the old business. 

ROBERT. To make another will ? 

PHIUP. You Ve guessed it — ^the very first time. {He sees 
the figure by the fire.) 

ROBERT. Yes, it ’s my father. He ’s dozing. Shouldn’t 
be here at all. He forgets things. It ’s just age. 

PHILIP {grimly). Forgets things. That must be fine. 

ROBERT {conventionally). I should like, Sir Philip, to offer 
you my sincere condolences. In the midst of life wc arc-— 
How true that is. I attended the funeral. 

PHILIP. I saw you. 

ROBERT. A much-esteemed lady. I had a great respect 
for her. 

PHILIP {almost with relish). Do you mind, when wc used 
to come here about the will, somehow she — ^we — alwajrs took 
for granted I should be the first to go f 

ROBERT {devoutly). These things are hid from mortal 
eyes. 

PHILIP {with conviction). There ’s a lot hid. We needn’t 
have worried so much about the will if — ^wcll, let us get at it. 
{Fiercely) I haven’t given in, you know. 

ROBERT. Wc must bow our head s 

PHILIP. Must wc ? Am I bowing mine ? 

ROBERT {uncomfortably). Such courage in the great hour — 
yes — and I am sure Lady Ross— 

PHILIP {with the ugly humour that has come to Km). She 
wasn^t that. 

ROBERT. The honour came so soon afterwards— I feel she 
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would like to be thot^ht of as Ladjr Ross. I shall alwajrs 
remember her .« a fine lad^ richly dressed who use d - 

PHILIP {harshly). Stop it That ’s not how I think of her. 
There was a time before that — she wasn’t richly dressed— 
stamps upon fus memories). Things went wrong, I don’t know 
how. It ’s a beast of a world. I didn’t come here to talk about 
that Let us get to work. 

ROBERT {tunung with relief from the cemetery). Yes, yes, 
and after all life has its compensations. You lave your son 

PHILIP {snapping). No, I haven’t {Tins startles the louder.) 
I ’m done with him. 

ROBERT. If he has been foolish 

PHILIP. Foolish ! {Some digmty comes into the man.) Sir, 
I have come to a pass when foolish as applied to my own son 
would seem to me a very pretty word. 

ROBERT. Is it as bad as that ? 

PHILIP. He ’s a rotter. 

ROBERT. It is very painful to me to hear you say that 

PHILIP. More painful, think you, than for me to say it ? 
{ClencUng his fists) But I ’ve shipped him off. The law had to 
wink at it, or I couldn’t have done it Why don’t you say I 
pampered him and it serves me right ? It ’s what they are all 
saying behind my back. Why don’t you ask me about my 
girl ? That ’s another way to rub it in. 

ROBERT. Don’t, Sir Philip. I knew about her. My 
sympathy—— 

PHIUP. A chauffeur ! that is what he was. The man 
who drove her own car. 

ROBERT. I was deeply concerned 

PHILIP. I want nobody’s pity. I ’ve done with both of 
them, and if you think I ’m a broken man you ’re much mis- 
taken. I ’ll show them. Have you your papers there 1 
Then take down my last will. I have everything in my head. 
I ’ll show them. 

ROBERT Would it not be better to wait till a calmer 

PHILIP. Will you do it now, or am I to go across the street ? 

ROBERT. If I must 

PHIUP. Then down with it {He wets Ins lips.) I, 
Philip Ross, of 77 Bath Street, W., do hereby revoke all former 
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mils and testaments^ and I leave everything of which I die 

possessed 

ROBBET. Yes ? 

PHILIP. Everything of which I die possessed 

ROBERT. Yes ? 

PHii,ip. I leave it— I leave it {The game is up.) 

My God, Devizes, I don’t know what to do with it 
ROBERT. I— I— really — come -— — 

PHILIP {ymeally). Can’t you make any suggestions ? 

ROBERT. Those cousins are dead, I think ? 

PHIUP. Years ago. 

ROBERT (troubled). In the case of such a large sum \ 

PHILIP (letting all Ks hoarded gold rws through hit fotgers)\ 
The money I ’ve won with my blood. God in heaven. ^ 
(Showing his teeth.) Would that old man like it to play with f 
If I bring it to you in sacks, will you fling it out of the window 
for me ? 

ROBERT. Sir Philip ! 

PHIUP (taking a paper from Ins pocket). Here, take this. 
It has the names and addresses of the half-dozen men I’ve fought 
with most for gold j and I ’ve beaten them. Draw up a will 
leaving all my money to be divided between them, with my 
respectful curses, and bring it to my house and I ’ll sign it. 

ROBERT (properly shocked). But really I can’t possibl y 

PHILIP. Either you or another ; is it to be you I 
Robert. Very well. 

PHILIP. Then that ’s settled. (He rises with an ugly laugh. 
He regards MR. devizes qtasadcally.) So you weren’t in at the 
last will after all, old Sleep by the Fire. 

(To their surprise the old man sArs) 

MR. DEVtZES. What *s that about a will ? 

ROBERT. You are awake, father ? 

MR. DEVIZES (whose eyes have opened on Philip’s face). I 
don’t know you, sir. 

ROBERT. Yes, yes, ftither, you remember Mr. Ross. He 
is Sir Philip now. 

MR. DEVIZES (cotarteosuly). Sir Philip? I wish you joy, 
sir, but I don’t know you. 

ROBERT (encourapngfy). Ross, fiithcr. 

MR. DEVIZES. 1 kn^a Mr. Ross longagai. 
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ROBERT. This is the same. 

MR. DEVIZES {atmoyedy No, no. A bright young fellow 
he was, with such a dear, pretty wife. They came to make a 
will. {He chticUes.) And bless me, they had only twopence 
halfjpenny. I took a iancy to them ; such a happy pair. 

ROBERT {apologetically). The past is clearer to him than the 
present nowadays. That will do, father. 

PHILIP {brusquely). Let him go on. 

MR. DEVIZES. Poor souls, it all ended unhappily, you know. 

PHILIP {yjho is not brusque to hinC). Yes, I know. Why did 
things go wrong, sir ? I sit and wonder, and I can’t find the 
beginning. 

MR. DEVIZES That ’s the sad part of it There was never 
a beginning. It was always there. He told me all about it 

ROBERT. He is thinking of something else ; I don’t know what 

PHILIP. Quiet What was it that was always there ? 

MR. DEVIZES. It was always in them — a spot no bigger than 
a pin’s head, but waiting to spread and destroy them in the 
fulness of time. 

ROBERT. I don’t know what he has got hold of. 

PHILIP. He knows. Could they have done an]rthing to 
prevent it, sir ? 

MR. DEVIZES. If they had been on the watch. But they 
didn’t know, so they weren’t on the watch. Poor souls ! 

PHILIP. Poor souls ! 

MR. DEVIZES. It ’s Called the accursed thing. It gets nearly 
everybody in the end, if they don’t look out. 

(i/(f sinks back into his chair and forgets them.) 

ROBERT. He is just wandering. 

PHILIP. The old man knows. 

{He slowly tears up the paper he had pven Robert.) 

ROBERT {relieved). I am glad to see you do that. 

PHILIP. A spot no bigger than a pin’s head. {J wish wells 
up in him^ too late perhaps.) I wish I could help some young 
things before that spot h^ time to spread and destroy them as it 
has destroyed me and mine. 

ROBERT {brightly). With such a large fortune—-- 

PHiiJP {summing up Ks life). It can’t be done with money, 
sir. 

{He goes away; God knows where.) 

2D 
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Mr. Garsoh, who is a financier, and hk young wife, the lovely 
Lady Lilian, are in their mansion near Park Lane, but they are 
not at home this evening to the public eye i they are in the 
midst of a brawl which, it may be hoped, does not show them at 
thdlr best. There is such a stirring time before them, and only 
half an hour for it, that we must not keep them waiting. Indeed 
they have so much to do that we chaUenge them to do it. 

LADY LILIAN (a froxtft Jlotver). Why don’t you strike me, 
Richard ? I am a woman, and there is no one within call. 

CARSON. A woman ! You useless thing, that is just what 
you are not. 

(7/ is rwdintly his hmest if mistaken epinien, and he pushes 
her from him so roughly that she lies on the couch as she fell^ 
in a touching but perhaps rather impertinent Httle heap») 

LILIAN {who, though a dear woman to some, has a genius for 
putting her finger on the raw of those she does not favour). How 
strong you are, husband mine I No wonder I love you ! 
Now as I have told you why I love you, won’t you tell me why 
you love me ? 

{He fumes inartieidately whde she takes off her hat and coaty 
perhaps in search of that homey feeling,) 

How you have ruffled me 1 (She considers her frock,) You 
know, I can’t make up my mind whether green is really my 
colour. What do you think i Which colour do you like best 
to knock me about in, Richard ? 

CARSON (vnth his fists clenched though they are not upraised). 
You take care I 

LILIAN (as he stamps the floor). Do you mind telling me what 
all this scene has been about ? 

0AR80N. You have me there. But how does it matter 
what it is that sets a pair like you and me saying what we think 
of each other i 
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UUAN. True. But we knew what we thought each 
other before. 

CARSON. We did. And I ’ve said to that father of 
yours 

ULIAN. By the way, I never heard how much you paid 
Pops for me ? 

CARSON. One way or another, a gpod twenty thousand. 

UUAN. I can’t help feeling proud. 

CARSON. If I could have got you for half I wouldn’t have 
had you. 

UUAN. How like you to say that, Richard ! Still, there 
are other pretties for whom you could have had the satis&ction 
of pajdng more. There must have been some — dear reason 
— why you flung the handkerchief to me ? 

CARSON. Your rotten old fiimilies, all so poor and so 
well turned out. The comes>n look in the melting eyes of you, 
and the disdsun of you. I suppose they went to my head. You 
were the worst, so I chose you. 

ULIAN {clapping her hands). I won ! 

CARSON. Oh, you didn’t need to come to me unless you 
liked. 

uiXAN (shivering). I admit that It was your money that 
brought me. 

CARSON. Quite so. 

UUAN (mth a Verity that makes us hopeftJ ef her). I ’m 
SMTy, Richard, for both of us. 

CARSON. Pooh ! 

UUAN. You must at least allow that I never pretended it 
was anything but your wealth that drew me. 

CARSON. I never wanted it to be anything else. 

UUAN. How like you again ! Perhaps that is even some 
little excuse — though not very much — ^for me. 

CARSON (ssuerin^. Soft sawder ! 

UUAN. 1 dare say. (Surveying the snan with csaiesity) Why 
don’t we end it ? 

CARSON (helloumg). Do you know whom you are talking 
to ? With my name in the City 

UUAN. Of course. But if you won’t, Richard, has. it 
never struck you that some day I— — 

CARSON (jprinsttng). Never t 
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UUAN. You have a £uth in me. 

CARSON. Mighty. 

ULiAN. May I ask why i 

(He comes to her and taps her heeSce.) 

CARSON. In this expensive little breast you know why. {In 
case there should he any snsstmderstancUng he slaps his pocket.) 

UUAN. 1 see. 

CARSON. Tragic lot yours, isn*t it ? 

UUAN. More tragic than 3 rou understand. 

CARSON. Bought when you were too young to know what 
you were doing 1 

UUAN. Not so young but that I should have known. 

CARSON. Such a rare exquisite creature, too, as you know 
yourself to be. 

UUAN {vnth abnegation). As I know I am not. But as I 
long to be. As I think I could be. 

CARSON. As you think you could be, had you married a 
better man. 

UUAN. Mock me, you have some ri^t, but it may be truer 
than you think. 

CARSON. It is what they tell you, I don’t doubt 

UUAN. Who tell me ? 

CARSON. The live-on-papa cubs. 

UUAN {shrugging her shoulders). If I were to let them tell 
me what they would like to say 

CARSON {possibly mth some penetration). You do, my pet, 
and when they have finished you tell them they musm’t say it } 
and your lip trembles, and one sad tear sits on your sweet eyes, 
the same little tear that comes when you have overdrawn your 
bank account. 

UUAN. How you read me I 

CARSON. I think sa I diink I know the stuff you are 
made of I wouldn’t try heroics, Lilian $ you can’t live up to 
rh^n, 

UUAN. I haven’t the courage, I suppose ? 

OAXSOM. You have the pluck that let the French Jack-a- 
dandies go tripping to the guillotine t and perhaps my breed 
hasn’t But when it comes to living you got to five on us, 
mygirt. 

UUAN (rijfN^ astd facing him). Oh, if— if— — 
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CARSON. If — if you were to show me I lam not nmotis. 
In the end you will always be true to Number One. I have 
thought you out. 

LILIAN (on fire). If I did ? 

CARSON. If you did — if you tried to play any game on me — 
(He takes grip of her ij the wrist.) 

LILIAN (in her earlier manner). Would it be the knife, 
Richard, or Desdemona’s pillow i f 

CARSON. If you brought any shame on me, before I put you 
to the door I would — I would break you ! 

LILIAN. If I did it I wouldn’t be here to break. 

CARSON. By the powers, it would be as well for you. 

LILIAN. Unless you wish to do the breaking now, please let 
go my wrist. 

(He throws it from Aiei, and their eolloquy ends with these 
terrible words :) 

CARSON. Dinner at half-past, I suppose ? 

LILIAN. I suppose so. 

(When she is alone we see some great resolution struggling 
into life in her and adorning her. It means among other 
things^ we may conclude^ that she does not purpose joining him 
at dinner. She writes a brief letter^ puts her wedding-ring 
in the envelope and deposits the explosive in the nearest 
drawer of his desk. On top of it she throws all the jewellery 
she is wearing and closes the drawer. She puts on her hat 
and coaU ond after a last look in a glass at the face she is 
leaving behind her — the only face of her that garson knows 
----she leaves his house. 

Two hundred yards away is a mews, where odd brainy 
people — afterwards sorry for themselves — have here and 
there made ronumtic bonus, all tiny but not all over the 
garages that have ssspplanted stables. Tins one where much 
PATON lodges is a complete house, and we find turn in a snug 
room, though it is only reached by a brief ladder which he fre^ 
quently jumps. At present the room is in disorder, the fire 
extingsdshed by the snasses of paper he has dusnped on it^ and 
he himself is busied and in disarruy. He has not quite 
finished an extensive packing, and has reached the point cj 
wondering whether he should reopen that bulging bag to put 
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ihost eld feethaU beets in it, er leave them for the gead ef the 
heuse. He is wluttSfiggaify, tmth breben isstervab in which 
his pipe is in his mouth, and he has a very honest face. 

Te him enters with a rush the little dat^hter of the home, 
whose heart he has won by lifting Us hat te her in the mews. 
She has walked voith more dignity ever since, and she is 
twelve.) 

SUSIE You will be stamping at me, sir, but there is a lady, 
and though I told her you were just putting on your muffler to 
start for Egypt, up she would come. 

( Up she does come, and she is uuan. When SUSIB sees how 
these two look at each ether she knows all, and indeed more, 
and out of respect for Lave she goes doum the ladder on her 
tiptoes.) 

HUGH {surprised, but uuth osastr etched arms). You I Oh, 
my dear ! 

{She will net let Um embrace her yet.) 

LUJAN {the soft~eyed, the tremsdws). No, Hugh. Please 
listen to me first. You see I have changed my mind, and come 
after ail. Yes, I am here to go with you, if you will have me 
still. But oh, my Hugh, let there be no mistake. Don’t have 
me, dear, if you would rather — ^rather not. 

{He clasps her to Um, and ef course she was sure he wosdd.) 
It isn’t really a shock to you, is it ? Hugh, you don’t despise me 
in your heart for coming I 

HUGH. Dear, my dear I 

LUJAN {merely paying with the idea). You are so fond of 
Egypt — perhaps it would be lovdier for you to go back to it alone. 
{We are sorry she says tUs, for she has put it into our awn 
fuads. Thty are abosst the same age, but as they sit there 
on one of Us trunks he looks younger.) 

HUGH {yuho is far from agreeing with m). Egyp^ without 
you i Horrible 1 

ulian. Was it seeming horrible before I came up the 
ladder i 

HUGH {abashed). Inconceivable if it wasn’t 

UUAN. You were able to smoke. 

HtiGH. Mechanically. (Hr remembers gfuUUy that he was 
even wUstltng.) Lilian, that man packing wasn’t me. I only 
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beg^ to be again when you lit up the doorway. Tell me, what 
made you change your mind so suddenly i 

LILIAN. Not suddenly. I longed to go to you, but I was 
his wife. Hugh, did you hear me say I was his wife ? What 
a lovely way of putting it ! 

HUGH. My wife now and always. 

LILIAN. The things he said to-night ! 

HUGH. There, there, that is all over. Y ou wrote the letter fj 

LILIAN. Yes, and left it for him. I 

HUGH. You said in it that it was to me you were coming ?\ 

I asked that of you because I want it all to be above-board. I \ 
am not afraid of him. 

LILIAN. Yes, I said in it that I was going away with you, \ 
and 1 put his wedding-ring inside it. I have burned all my 
boats. Oh, Hugh, if it had turned out that you would rather 
not ! 

HUGH. A nice sort of gent 1 *d be. 

LILIAN. He thinks me a rotten, shallow creature. No, don’t 
interrupt. Perhaps I was so with him, dear. What was bad 
in each of us seemed to call to the other. 

HUGH. If yours ever calls to me I won’t recognise the voice. 

UUAN. He said that in any test I would always go where 
my bread was best buttered. 

HUGH. He will see his mistake when he finds you have come 
to me. (ffo starts up) I say ! We mustn’t be late. Not 
another word if you love me. Try to make these catches snap, 
while 1 sit on the trunk. What are you smiling at ? 

LILIAN. I have just remembered, Hugh, that there were 
people coming to dinner to-night ! 

HUGH {rising triumphant from Us struggle with the trunk). I 
have just remembered something more important {With 
accusing finger) Woman, where is your trousseau ? 

LILIAN. I have only what you see, my dear. Here is all the 
riches I bring you — ^four and sixpence. Please take care of my 
dowry for me, Hugh i 

HUGH. You poor one ! But what fun to buy you a trous« 
seau at Brindisi — ^if not before. 

{He rings,) 

LILIAN {catching his gaiety). Are you proposing to send out 
a servant to get a trousseau for me i 
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HUGH. What a capital idea ! {As the little maid arrives) 
Susie, skip across to the nearest draper^s and buy me a trousseau. 

SUSIE. A what, sir ? 

HUGH. I can only give you ten minutes — ^lots of time — sure 
to have them in stock — ^need of the age — all ready in Christmas 
hampers. {Looting Lilian over) Size five and a half by one and 
a quarter — hurry, old ’un, fly. 

SUSIE. Whatever do he mean ? 

LILIAN. He only means that he wants a taxi. 

SUSIE. Oh, that ! Mother *s gone out, and you know what 
father is, sir, but I *11 get it m 3 ^elf. 

HUGH. No, you don*t, Susie, not in the rain. Back in a 
jiffy, Lilian. 

{He is goney and they hear ids boisterous leap of the ladder,) 

SUSIE. He is just bubbling over, and all because he is going 
oflF to make dams. 

LILIAN {asking too much). Has he been bubbling over for 
long, Susie ? 

SUSIE {innocently giving it). For days and days. I used to 
think of him out in Egypt in a very dirty state till I saw a picture 
of him, all in laundry white, and riding on a camel. 

LILIAN. The camel goes on its knees to him, Susie. 

SUSIE {heartily), I don’t wonder at it. {She is on her own 
knees giving those finishing touches to the baggage which she knows 
can only come from a woman^s hands,) There was a thing about 
him in the paper, and it said ‘ The 1^11 is at his feet.* 

LILIAN. And it is. A great career. 

SUSIE {looting sometimes six and sometimes sixty). For him. 
But I have just to make ready for another lodger. That is all 
the great career there is for Ae likes of me. {JVistfully) I *m 
thinlung there is a great career for you. 

LILIAN {smiling). How, Susie ? 

SUSIE. Him. {She rises,) I wonder would you let me see 
it. I have never seen them except in shop windows. 

LILIAN. What ? 

SUSIE. Fine you know. The thing that is on the third 
finger of your left hand. 

LILIAN {showing a bare finger). Nothing, you see. 

SUSIE {sharp). You haven’t landed him yet ? 

{She is so disappointed that ulian is kind,) 
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UUAN. All is lovdy, Susie. 

susM {who nutst havt it plmner than that). You *ve got him i 
UUAN. I *ve got him. 
stnis. Lucky you i 

UUAN. Yes, lucky me. You mustn't grudge him to me^ 
Susie. I haven't always been lucky with men. 

susiB. Men — oh, men ! Most men deserves all they gets. 
(She screws up her ^es and opens them to euplmn.) I was just 
seeing you and him on your camels. ' 

(There is a htociing on the outer doer.) 

UUAN. There he is. 

sosii. I haven't got back his key. (She knows the famBar\ 
sounds of the mews.) It 's not him. There is something \ 
wrong. 

UUAN. Quick, Susie. 

(The child is gone for a moment, and uuan is censciotu of 
some ehsturbance in the passage below.) 

SUSIE (reappearing^ terrified). Oh, miss t 
UUAN. Tell me ! 

SUSIE. They are canying him into his bedroom. 

UUAN. Not Mr. Paton i Speak ! 

SUSIE. It 's him 1 He was run over. 

(She ddsappears again, but the tramp of feet is heard 
thressgh the open door. A grave man comes up the ladder. 
He is wearing an overcoat and muffler and he closes the 
door.) 

DR. BRODiE. Poor lady ! I suppose you— 

UUAN. Tdl me I 

DR. BRODIE. He was run over by a motor bus. It is very 
serious. 

UUAN. Tell me ! 

DR. BRODIE. I must tell you. He is dead. 

UUAN. No^ he isn't 

DR. BRomB. He died as they picked him up. 

UUAN. It isn't true. 

SR. BRODIE. A Mr. Paton, they tell me. I don't know 
him. I am a doctor and I happenra to be passing. He only 
spoke one word. 

UUAN. My name ? 

DR. BRODIE The word was Egypt 
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LILIAN. He is going there. He had gone out for a taxi. So 
3rou see it can'^t be true. 

DR. BRODiE. It is true, alas. {He gets her into a chair,) 
Mrs. Paton, I want to help you in any way possible. There 
seems to be no one in the house but a very useless man and a 
child. If you can give me the address of any male relative 

LILIAN (starting up). You mustn’t bring any one here. 

DR. BRODiB. Just to help you with— I don’t quite — 
Excuse me, are you Mrs. Paton i (The pitiful look she gives 
him makes him avert his troubled ryrx.) I am sure you will 
understand that I have no wish to intrude. But someone must 
communicate with the relatives. And of course an inquiry^—— 

LILIAN. You mean, I have no right to be here ? 

DR. BRODIB. I don’t loiow whether you have a right or not. 
But you must know. (As she shrinks from him) Pardon me, 
I won’t disturb you any longer. 

LILIAN. Don’t go. What am I to do ? 

DR. BRODIB. If it is Well for him to have it publicly known 
that you were here you will of course remain ; but if it would 
not be well for him, my advice to you — as you ask for it, un- 
happy lady, is to go at once. 

LILIAN (thramng out her arms). Where am I to go ? 

DR. BRODIB. I know nothing of the circumstances. I am 
only telling you what I think might be best for him. 

LILIAN (dry-eyed). Is there to be no thought of what would 
be best for me f 

DR. BRODIB (gently). Might it not be best for you also i 

LILIAN. I have nowhere to go— nowhere. 

(Perhaps he does not quite heBeve her^ hut if his manner 
hardens it is only to gain his point.) 

DR. BRODIB. Better tlut I should know nothing. 

ULiAN. I am not what you think me. 

DR. BRODIB. No one is. But prove it, madam, by going. 

LILIAN. What is to become of me i (He shakes his head.) 
I loved him — I risked everything for him — I am lost. 

DR. BRODIB. Those who risk all and lose have to &£e the 
consequences. 

LILIAN. I was going with him. 

(He might say ^ ' Tou can go with him still, unfortunate one, 
if you choose^ but of course he does not. Instead he opens 
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the door rtsptetfvUy, She bows, gives him a fitiful snilt 
of thmks emd goes away. 

Let us return to garson’s house and see how his litHe 
darner is faring. 

As MR. CARSON enters the room in evening dress, his bad 
temper resstoved with his dothes, he meets Us butler.) 
CARSON. Have I time to write a note. Withers ? 

WITHERS. It is two nunutes short of the half-hour, rir. 
CARSON {jping to Us desk). Her ladyship not down yet ? 
WITHERS. I believe not, sir. 

CARSON. She isn’t usually late. I didn’t hear her in her 
room. 

WITHERS. Shall I send up to inquire, sir ? 

CARSON. Oh no, she will be down directly, no doubt. 

{He sits at a desk and unlocks a drawer with Us keys. It 
is the fatal drawer. Stretching out Us hand for some 
papers he knows to be there, it encounters sometUng metallic, 
wUch he draws out. Withosct rising he feels for further 
jewellery, but there is evidently no more. He has recognised 
Us find but has no suspicions, and is dtting there ckuckBng 
ever it when withers announces txsjo guests, MR. and MRS. 
REDDING, both exuding opulence.) 

REDDiNa You seem to be having a little joke all to yoursdf, 
Garson. 

CARSON. Ah, welcome both. 

MRS. REDDING But the joke ? 

{For reply their host holds up the jewels.) 

REDDING. My eye ! No joke for the party that footed the 
HU. 

CARSON. I put my hand into that drawer for some papers, 
and it found these instead. 

REDDING AU I can say is * KHIves.’ 

MRS. REDDING. Silly man, they are Lady Lilian’s. I know 
them quite welL 

CARSON. Thejdce, Redding, is that I now see why my wife 
is late for dinner. 

MRS. REDDING. It is we who are early } but tell us. 
CARSON. She must have shoved them in there — {with a 
certain pride) her set are more careless than ours— and then 
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forgotten where she put them. I bet she is searching high and 
low for them M this moment 

MRS. REDDING (who would like to sey that her set can be fashion^ 
ably careless also). The poor dear ! But suppose some servant, 
the awful man who win<b the clocks 

GARSON. Oh, they were safe enough. She had happened 
to find the drawer unlocked but she had the sense to shut it, and 
all these drawers lock when they shut, {fie shuts the drawer 
and it clicks^ perhaps an effort to tell its master something,) I 
have the only key. {He puts the jewels into his pocket and 
greets another guest.) 

WITHERS. Dr. Brodie. 

GARSON. Very pleased to see you, Brodie, in my little place. 

DR. BRODIE. Thank you, Garson. {He presumes that mrs. 
REDDING is his hostcss) Lady Lilian, I am 

GARSON. No, no, that isn’t Lady Lilian. 

MRS. REDDING {oTchly). Would that it were. Dr. Brodie ! 

REDDING {equally ready). Oh, come ! 

GARSON. Dr. Brodie — Mrs. Redding. You have met at 
the club. Redding. 

REDDING. To be sure. 

GARSON. I forgot you don’t know my wife, Brodie. She 
will be down in a moment. I must apologise for her being late. 

MRS. REDDING. Don’t fuss, Mr. Garson. Dr. Brodie 
knows what women are. 

DR. BRODIE. Not I, Mfs. Redding. But I was afraid I 
should be late myself. 

REDDING. Something professional ? 

DR. BRODIE. Accident in the street. Man knocked over 
by a motor bus — skilled. 

GARSON. Rough luck. I can’t think what is keeping Lady 
Lilian. 

REDDING. Some one you knew, doctor ? 

DR. BRODIE. No, but he seems to have done good work in 
India. Baton is the name. 

GARSON. Baton ? There was a Baton we met once at 
dinner who— no, Eg3rpt was his place. 

DR. BRODIE. It was Egypt she said. Brobably your man. 

MRS. REDDING. Was he married ? 

DR. BRODIE. No, not married. {He dghs.) Boor devil t 
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RBDOiNa Surdy better in the drcunostances that he wasn’t 
married. 

SR. BROsnt. Oh, much better. 

MRS. RIDDING. You said ‘ poor deviL* 

DR. BRODii. Did I ? I was thinldng of something eke. 

MRS. RIDDING. Of the lady i 

DR. BROSiB (net deUghting in her). Did I say there was a 
lady? 

MRS. RIDDING (snurtfy). You are saying it now. 

RIDDING. Got you, my friend ! 

DR. BRODII. Hm ! (His dears is to drop the subject.) Bease 
of a night, Garson. \ 

CARSON. Wet ? \ 

DR. BRODII. Drizzle. The most dismal sort of London 
night 

MRS. RIDDING. And the poor devil is out in it ? 

DR. BRODII. She is out in it, right enough. 

(lady LILIAN is net, however, out in it. She new sweeps 
in from upstairs in a delidetu evemng confection. She must 
have dressed in record tisne,fer no doubt she lost a moment 
trying to open that drawer. She must even have raced her 
brain, which may be conceived by the fanciful as descending 
the steurs in pursuit tfher.) 

GARSON. You are terribly late, Lilian. 

(She knows at once that nothing has been distover ed as yet, 
and her wits make up on her.) 

LILIAN. Dear Mrs. Redding, I am so ashamed. Forgive 
me, kind Mr. Redding. 

WEDDING (a courtier when approached infantilely). Ail 1 can 
say. Lady Lilian, is that you were worth waiting for. 

(Then she sees the doctor, and the recognition is mutual.) 

GARSON. Brodie, my wife at last I forgot, Lilian, whether 
I mentioned that Dr. Brodie had kindly promised to take pot- 
luck with us. 

LILIAN. No, but I am so pleased. Dr. Brodie — any friend cA 
my husband. 

DR. BRODII. Thank you, Lady Lilian. 

MRS. RiDDiNO. He has been telling us such a shocldng story. 

RIDDING. It will ^il my dinner. 

GARSON. Not quite, I hope. Redding. 
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REDDING. No, not quite. 

{They have both a pft far this iwrt tf talk, and have tmny 
times together,) 

MRS. REDDING. A man killed in the street Tell her. 
Dr. Brodie. 

DR. BRODIE. It wouldn’t interest Lady Lilian. 

OAR8ON. Yes, by the way it would. You will remember 
him, Lil. 

uuAN. Some one I know i 

GARSON. Paton is the name. I think it was at the Rossiters’ 
we met him. 

ULiAN. A barrister ? 

GARSON. No, an engineer— abroad — in a small way. 

UUAN. A dark man, wasn’t he ? 

DR. BRODIE. No, fiiir. Evidendy if you ever knew him. 
Lady Lilian, you have forgotten him. 

UUAN. One meets so many. 

DR. BRODIE. Just SO. 

MRS. REDDING. There was a woman in it. Lady Lilian. 
Do get him to tell us. 

UUAN {boldly). Why not ? 

DR. BRODIE. Very well. I assure you I pitied her when I 
thought she was his wife, and sdll more when 1 found she 
wasn’t 

GARSON. That sort of woman ! 

ULIAN. What sort of woman, Richard ? 

GARSON {yoith deRcaty). Oh, come 1 

DR. BRODIE. She kept crying, what could she da 

GARSON. She knew what she could do ! 

LILIAN. WHiiat could she do, Richard ? 

GARSON. Pooh i They don’t all get run over by motor 
buses, my dear. 

DR. BRODIE. I thought she might find a job — vmmtn do 
nowadays — and live on, true to the dead. After all, it was 
the test of her. 

LILIAN. 1 suppose it was. 

GARSON. What a sendmental fellow you are, Brodie 1 
That kind can look after themselves all right I say, Reddings 
suppose she is a married woman and has bolted to un« 
suspecting No. i I 
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REDDING. Lordy ! 

DR. BRODiE. When she left the house at my request 1 
couldn’t have thought so despicably of her as that. 

LILIAN Is it more abject than my husband’s— other end 
for her? 

DR. BRODii. I should say^ yes. 

REDDING. It ’s quite possible, you know, Garson. Makes a 
pretty chump of the husband, though. j 

GARSON. No doubt. And yet there is humour in it. You 
don’t see, Brodie, that it has its humorous side ? \ 

DR. BRODIE. Oh yes, I do, Garson. But as I walked heije 
I was picturing her in dire desolation. \ 

LILIAN. Don’t you think she may be in dire desolation still \ 

DR. BRODIE. Thinking it over. Lady Lilian, I have come 
to the conclusion that your husband is right, and that I was a 
sentimental fellow, wasting my sjrmpathy on that lady. 

GARSON (who is not unsusceptiiie to praise). Exactly. 

(Dinner is announced^ and he is indicating to brodie to take 
in LADY LILIAN, when mrs. REDDING, the only one who has 
remembered the jewellery^ touches her throat and wrists: 
sigmficantly. He gives her and her husband a private 
wink.) 

Hullo, Lil, where are those emeralds ? Didn’t you get ’em 
out of me specially for that frock ? 

(pnly one of the compare, a new acquaintance^ notices his 
hostess go ripd for a moment. So her husband has found 
the jewels / Something inside her that is clamouring for 
utterance is about to betray her, when she sees a glance pass 
from her husband to the drawer. She is uncertain how 
much has been found out, but she cannot beBeve that if this 
man knows everytlnng he could have had the self<ontrol 
to play cat to her for so long.) 

LILIAN (taldng a risk). I took them off down here and left 
them tor ^ety in one of your drawers. 

GARSON. Which drawer ? 

LILIAN (crossing to it). This one. 

GARSON (making a sign with his fingers behind his hack to the 
tLeiUnp.) Best put them on \ I like you in ’em. 

(Hr tosses her his keys, and as she opens the drawer he has 
another gleefiJ moment with his accomplices, brodie. 
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whose attention is confined to her, understands that somehow 
a crisis has been reached, and oddly enough he does not want 
her to be caught.) 

LILIAN (turning round, aghast). They are gone ! 

GAR8ON (histrionically). Gone ? 

LiUAN. Richard^ what is to be done ? My emeralds ! 

CARSON. Gone ! The police 

LILIAN. Yes, yes! 

MRS. REDDING. Mr. Gaison, how can you keep it up ? 
Don't you see she is nearly fainting, and so should I be. 
Emeralds ! 

GARSON (with the conqueror^s good nature). Come, come, 
Lil, calm yourself. This should be a lesson to you, though. 
But it ’s all right — just a trick I was playing on you. I found 
them in the drawer. 

REDDING (admiringly). Never was such a masterpiece at a 
trick as Garson 1 

GARSON (producing the jewels from Us pocket like a wizard). 
Here they are 1 

(He gallantly places them on her person, and even gives her 
a peck, which brings him very near to something she is hold^ 
ing in her hand beneath her handkerchief, garson takes in 
MRS. REDDING, and REDDING has to gp without a lady. 
Before Lilian and brodie follow them she throws a letter 
into the fire, and as the little spitfire turns to ashes she puts 
on her finger a wedding-ring that she has taken out of it. 
She reels for a moment, then looks to brodie for his com-- 
mentary. He has none, but as a medical man he feels her 
pulse.) 
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our scene properly, we find that it is quite a suburban affair, 
only one servant kept, and her niece eng^iged twice a week to 
crawl about the floors. There is no fire in the drawing-room, 
so the family remain on after dinner in the dining-room, which 
rather gives them away. There is really no one in the room 
but Roger. That is the truth of it, thou^ to the unseeing eye 
all the fiunily are there except Roger. They consist of Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Torrance. Mr. Torrance is en|o3nng his 
evening paper and a dgar, and every line of him is insisting 
stubbornly that nothing unusual is happening in the house. In 
die home circle (and now that we think of it, even in 
court) he has the reputation of being a somewhat sarcastic 
gentleman ; he must be do^ed, too, otherwise he would 
have ceased long ago to be sarcastic to his wife, on whom 
wit fidls like pellets on sandbags $ all the dents they make 
are dimjdes. 

Mrs. Torrance is at present exquisitely employed ; she is 
listening to Rt^r’s step overhead. You luiow what a delight- 
ful step the boy has. And what is more remarkable is that 
Emma is listening to it too, Emma who is seventeen, and who 
has been tr]nng to keep Roger in his place ever since he first 
compelled her to bowl to him. Tilings have come to a pass 
when a siMer so openly admits that she is only number two in 
the house. 

Remarks well worthy of bdng recorded fall from these two 
ladies as they gaze upward. * I think-~didn’t I, Emma ? ’ 
is the modier’s contribution, while it is Emma who replies in a 
whisper, * No, not yet i ' 

Mr. Torrance cdmly reads, or seems to read, for it is not 
posuble dut there can be anything in die paper as good as this. 
Indeed he occasionally casts a humorous glance at his women- 
folk. Perhaps he is trying to steady them. Let us hope he 
has some such good reason for breaking in from time to dme 
(Ml their entrandng occupation. 

MR. TORRANCE. Listen to diis^ dear. It is very important. 
The paper says, upon apparendy good authority, that love 
laughs at locksmiths. 

(His teifs msvotrt tvithout lewtring her eyes,) 

Mts. TORRANCE. Did you ^leak, John i I am listening. 
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MK. TORSANCB. Ycs, I wiu telling you that the Hidden 
Hand has at last befeti iisoovered in a tub in Russell Square. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I hear, John. How thoughtful ! 

MR. TORRANCE. And SO they must have been made of 
margarine, my love. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I shouldn’t wonder, John. 

MR. TORRANCE. Hence the name Petrograd. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Oh, was that the reason f 

MR. TORRANCR You will be pleased to hear, Ellen, that 
the honourable gentleman then resumed his seat 

MRS. TORRANCE. That was nice of him. 

MR. TORR41NCE. As I {good-naturedly) now resume mine, 
having made my usual impression. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Ycs, John. 

(emma slips upstairs to peep through a keyhole, and it strikes 
her mother that john has been saying sesnettung. They 
are on too good terms to make an apology necessary.) 

MRS. TORRANCE {blandly). John, I haven’t heard a word 
you said. 

MR. TORRANCE. I ’m surc you haven|t, woman. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I Can’t help being like this, John. 

MR. TORRANCE. Go on being like yourself, dear. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Am I foolish ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Um. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Oh, but, John, how can you be so calm — 
with him up there I 

MR. TORRANCE. He has been up there a good deJ, you 
know, since we presented him to an astounded world nineteen 
years ago. 

MRS. TORRANCE. But he— hc is not going to up there 
much longer, John. {She sits on the arm of Us chair , so openly 
to wheedle Um that it is not worth Us while to smile. ^ Her voice 
is tremulous ; she is a woman who can conceal nothing.) You 
will be nice to him — ^to-night — ^won’t you, John ? 

MR TORRANCE {a little pained). Do I just begin to-night, 
EUcn ? 

MRS. TORRANCE. Oh HO, no { but I think he is rather— 
shy of you at timeR 

MR TORRANCE iy/oryly). That is because he is my son, 
Ellen. 
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MRS. TORRANCE. Ycs — it ’s Strange j but — ^jres. 

MR. TORRANCE (with a twinkU that is ttot all humorous). Did 
it ever strike you, Ellen, that I am a bk — shy of him j 
(She is indeed surprised.) 

MRS. TORRANCE. Of Rogie ! 

MR. TORRANCE. I suppose it is because I am his fiither. 

(She presumes that this is his sarcasm again, and lets it 
pass at that. It reminds her efwhat she wants to say.) 

MRS. TORRANCE. You are so sarcastic (she has never qtdte 
get the meaning rfthis word) to Rogie at times. 603^8 don’t like 
that, John. 

MR. TORRANCE. Is that SO, Ellen ? t 

MRS. TORRANCE. Of course I don’t mind your being 
sarcasdc to me 

MR. TORRANCE. Much good (grooning) my being sarcastic 
to you ! You are so seldom aware of it. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I am not asking you to be a mother to 
him, John. 

MR. TORRANCE. Thank you, my dear. 

(She dees not know that he is sarcastic again.) 

MRS. TORRANCE. I quite understand that a man can’t think 
all the time about his son as a mother does. 

MR. TORRANCE. Can’t he, Ellen i What makes you so 
sure of that ? 

MRS. TORRANCE. I mean that a boy naturally goes to his 
mother with his troubles rather than to his father. Rogie tells 
me everything. 

MR. TORRANCE (yfetduring). I dare say he might tell me 
things he wouldn’t tell you. 

(She smiles at this. It is very probably sarcasm.) 

MRS. TORRANCE. I Want you to be serious just now. Why 
not show more warmth to him, John ? 

MR. TORRANCE (with an unspoken sigh). It would terrify 
him, Ellen. Two men show warmth to each other I Shame, 
woman I 

MRS. TORRANCE. Two men ! (indignantly). John, he is 
only nineteen. 

MR. TORRANCE (patting her hand). That ’s all. Ellen, it- 
is the great age to he to-day, nineteen. 

(sMMA darts in.) 
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EMMA. Mother, he has unlocked the door ! He is taking 
a last look at himself in the mirror before coming down ! 

{Having made the great announcement^ she is off again.) 

MRS. TORRANCE. You won’t be sarcastic, John ? 

MR. TORRANCE. I give you my word — if you promise not 
to break down. 

MRS. TORRANCE {tasHy). I promise. {She hurries to the 
door and haqk again.) John, I ^11 contrive to leave you and him 
alone together for a little. 

(mr. TORRANCE is as alarmed as if the judge had looked 
over the bench and asked him to step up.) 

MR. TORRANCE. For God^s sake, woman, don’t do that. 
Father and son ! He ’ll bolt ; or if he doesn’t, I will. 

(emma TORRANCE throws Open the door grandly^ and we 
learn what all the to-do is about.) 

EMMA. Allow me to introduce and Lieutenant Torrance 
of the Royal Sussex. Father — ^your son ; and Lieutenant 
Torrance — ^your fether. Mother — ^your little Rogie. 

(ROGER, in uniform, walks in, strung up for the occasion. 
Or the uniform comes forward with Roger inside it. He 
has been a very ordinary nice boy up to now, dull at his 
* books by an effort MR. torrance had sent him to an 
obscure boarding-school, but at sixteen it was evident that an 
office was the proper place for Roger. Before the war 
broke out he was treasurer of the local lawn tennis club, and 
his golf handicap was seven ; he carried his little bag daily 
to and from the city, and his highest relaxation was giggling 
with girls or about them. Socially he had fallen from the 
standards of the home ; even now that he is in his uniform 
the hasty might say something clever about * temporary 
gentleman.^ But there are great ideas btcxsdng in Roger’s 
head, which would never have been there save for the war. 
At present he is chiefly conscious of his clothes. His mother 
embraces him with cries of rapture, wUle mr. torrance 
surveys him quizzically over the paper ; and emma, rusting 
to the piano, which is of such an old-fashioned Hnd that it 
can also be used as a sideboard, plays * See the Conquering 
Hero Comes.*) 

ROGER {in an agony). Mater, do stop that chit making an 
ass of me. 
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{He ttmst be excused fer his * mater* That was the sort 
of school ; and his mother is rather proud of the phrase^ 
thoujft it semetisnes makes his father wince.) 

MKS. TORRANCE. Emma, please, don’t. But I *m sure 70 U 
deKrve the words, mj darling. Doesn’t he, John ? 

MR. TORRANCE (mssing fus chance). Hardly yet, you know. 
Can’t be exactly a conquering hero Ae first night you put them 
on, can you, Roger ? 

ROGER {hotly). Did I say I was ? 

MRS. TORRANCE. Oh, John 1 Do turn round, Rogie. I 
never did — I never did I 

EMMA, tsn’t he a pet I 

ROGER. Shut up, Emma. 

MRS. TORRANCE {cholltn^g the world). Though I say it 
who shouldn’t — and yet, why shouldn’t I ? 

MR. TORRANCE. In any case you will — so go ahead, * mater.’ 

MRS. TORRANCE. I knew he would look splendid ; but I— 
of course I couldn’t know that be would look quite so splendid 
as this. 

ROGER. I know I look a bally ass. That is why I was such 
a time in coming down. 

MR. TORRANCE. We thought we heard you upstairs strutting 
about. 

MRS. TORRANCE. John ! Don’t mind him, Rogie. 

ROGER {haughtily). I don’t 

MR. TORRANCR Oh 1 

ROGER. But I wasn’t strutting. 

MRS. TORRANCE. That dreadful sword ! No, I would 
prefer you not to draw it, dear— not till necessity makes you. 

MR. TORRANCR Come, come, Ellen $ that ’s rather hard 
lines on the boy. If he isn’t to draw it here, where is he to 
draw it i 

EMMA iysHth pride). At the Front, fitther. 

MR. TORRANCR I thought they left them at home now- 
adays, Roger? 

ROGER Yes, mater t you see, they are a bit in the way. 

MRS. TORRANCE {foolishly). Not when you have got used 
to them. 

MR TORRANCR That isn’t what Roger meana 
{His son glares.) 
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EMMA (yoke, though the has rutfomurlj thought much of roger, 
is novo proud to trUt ^ his side and vnll henceforth count the salutes). 
I know what he means. If you carry a sword the snipers know 
you are an officer, and they try to pick you offi 

MRS. TORRANCE. It ’s no wonder they are called Huns. 
Fancy a British sniper doing that 1 Roger, you will be very 
careful, won’t you, in die trenches f 

ROGER. Honour bright, mater. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Abore all, don’t look up. 

MR. TORRANCE. The trenchcs ought to be so deep that th^ 
can’t look up. 

MRS. TORRANCE. What z good idea, John 1 

ROGER. He ’s making game of you, mater. 

MRS. TORRANCE {uHTt^d). Is he, my own ? — ^very likely. 
Now about the question of provisions 

ROGER. Oh, lummy, you talk as if I was going off to-night ! 
I mayn’t go for months and months. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I know — and, of course, there is a chance 
that you may not be needed at alL 

ROGER {poor boy). None of that, mater. 

MRS. TORRANCE. There is something I want to ask you, 
John — How long do you think the war is likely to last ? {Her 
JOHN resumes Us paper.) Rogie, I know you will laugh at 
me, but there are some things that I could not help getting 
for you. 

ROGER. You know, you have knitted enough things already 
to fit up my whole platoon. 

MRS. TORRANCE {pToud olsnost to ttoTs). His platoon I 

EMMA. Have you noticed how fine all the w<»ds in -oon 
are ? Platoon I Dragoon I 

MR. TORRANCE. SpittOOn. 

EMMA. Colonel is good, but rather papaish ; Major is noseyj 
Admiral of the Fleet is scrumptious, but Mardchal de France 
— that is the best of all. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I think there is no word so nice as 2nd 
Lieutenant (Gtdping) Lot of litde boys. 

ROGER. Mater ! 

MRS. TORRANCE. I mean, just think of thdlr cold foet. (She 
produces nua^ panels and displays their strange contents.) These 
are for putting inside your socks. Those are for outnde your 
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socks. I am told that it is also advisable to have straw In 
your boots. 

MR. TORRANCE. Have you got him some straw i 

MRS. TORRANCE. I thought, John, he could get it there. 
But if you think 

ROGER. He ’s making fun of you again, mater. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I shouldn’t wondcr. Here are some 
overalls. One is leather and one fur, and this one is waterproof. 
The worst of it is that they are from different shops, and each 
says that the others keep the damp in, or draw the feet They 
have such odd names, too. There are new names for every- 
thing nowadays. Vests are called cuirasses. Are you laughing 
at me, Rogie i 

MR. TORRANCE (shoTpiy). If he is laughing, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself. 

ROGER (barking). Who was laughing i 

MRS. TORRANCE. John ! 

(emma cuffs her father playfully,) 

MR. TORRANCE. All vcry wdl, Emma, but it ’s past your 
bedtime, 

EMMA (in£gnantly). You can’t expect me to sleep on a 
night like this. 

MR. TORRANCE. You can try. 

MRS. TORRANCE. 2nd Lieutenant ! 2nd Lieutenant ! 

MR. TORRANCE (alarmed), Ellen, don’t break down. You 
promised. 

MRS. TORRANCE. I am not going to break down ; but — 
but there is a photograph of Rogie when he was very small 

MR. TORRANCE. Go to bed ! 

MRS. TORRANCE. I happen — to have it in my pocket 

ROGER. Don’t bring it out, mater. 

MRS. TORRANCE. If I break down, John, it won’t be owing 
to the picture itself so much as because of what is written on 
the back 

(Shi produces it dolefully,) 

BSR. TORRANCE. Then don’t look at the back. 

(He takes it from her,) 

MRS. TORRANCE (n^ Very hopeful of herself). But I know 
vAm 18 written on tht back * Torrance, aged two 

years four months, and thirty-thrm pounds.’ 
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MIL TORRANCE. Correct. {She weeps softly.) There, 
there, woman. {He signs imploringly to emma.) 

EMMA {Jassing him). I ’m going to by-by. ’Night, mammy. 
’Night, Rog. {She is about to offer him her cheeky then salutes 
instead^ and rushes off, with roger in pursuit.) 

MRS. TORRANCE. I shall Icave you together, John. 

MR. TORRANCE {half liking it, but nervous). Do you think 
it ’s wise ? {If^ith a groan) You know what I am. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Do be nice to him, dear. (Roger’s 
return finds her very artful indeed.) I wonder where I put 
my glares ? 

ROGER. ' I ’ll look for them. 

MRS. TORRANCE. No, I remember now. They are up- 
stairs in such a funny place that I must go myself. Do you 
remember, Rogie, that I hoped they would reject you on account 
of your eyes ? 

ROGER. I suppose you couldn’t help it. 

MRS. TORRANCE {beaming on her husband). Did you believe 
I really meant it, John I 

MR. TORRANCE {curious). IMyou^ Roger i 

ROGER. Of course. Didn’t you, father i 

MR. TORRANCE. No ! I knew the old lady better. 

{He takes her hand.) 

MRS. TORRANCE {sweetfy). I shouldn’t have liked it, Rogie 
dear. I ’ll tell you something. You know your brother 
Harry died when he was seven. To you, I suppose, it is as if 
he had never been. You were barely five. 

ROGER. 1 don’t remember him, mater. 

MRS. TORRANCE. No— no. But I do, Rogie. He would 
be twenty-one now ; but though you and Emma grew up I 
have always gone on seeing him as just seven. Always till the 
war broke out And now 1 see him a man of twenty-one, 
dressed in khaki, fighting for his country, same as you. I 
wouldn’t have had one of you stay at home, though I had had 
a dozen. That is, if it is the noble war th^ all say it is. I ’m 
not clever, Rogie, I have to take it on trust Surely they 
wouldn’t deceive mothers. I ’ll get my glasses. 

{She goes away, leaving the father and son somewhat moved. 

It is MR. TORRANCE who speaks first, gruffly.) 

MR. TORRANCE. Like to cbuge your mother, Roger i 
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ROGER {jsruffly). What do ym think i 

(Then tUenee falls. These two are very eonseious of being 
together, voithout so much as the tick of a dock to help them. 
The father cHngs to his cigar, sticks his knife into it, sHuSes 
the leaf, tries crossing Jus legs another we^. The son 
exatmnes the ^ctures on the walls as if he had never seen 
them before, and is all the tisne ed^g toward the door. 
MR. TORRANCE wets his lips { it must be now or never.) 
MR. TORRANCE. Not going, Roger ? 

ROGER (counting the chairs). Yes, I thought 

MR. TORRANCE. Won’t you — sit down and — ^have a chat ? 
ROGER (bowled over). A what ? You and me I 
MR. TORRANCE. Why not i (rather truculently). 

ROGER. Oh— oh, all right (sitting uncomfortaUy). 

(The cigar gets several snore stabs.) 

MR. TORRANCE. I suppose you catch an early train to- 
morrow ? 

ROGER. The 5 . 20 . I have flag-signalling at half-past six. 
MR. TORRANCE. Phew 1 Hours before I shall be up. 
ROGER. 1 suppose sa 

MR. TORRANCE. Well, you needn’t dwell on it, Roger. 
ROGER (isutignasttly). I didn’t. (He starts up.) Good- 
night, flither. 

MR TORRANCE. Good-night Damn. Come back. My 
fiiult Didn’t I say I wanted to have a chat with you ? 

ROGER I thought we had had it. 

MR TORRANCE (gloofsttly). No such luck. 

Inhere is another pause. A frightened ember in the fire 
makes an appeal to sossu one to say sesstething. MR tor- 
RANCE rises. It is now he who is casting eyes at the door. 
He sits again, ashamed of Kmself.) 

MR TORRANCE {^easasuly). 1 like pur uniform, Roger. 
ROGER (yuri^ing). Haven’t you made fun of me enough ? 
MR TORRANCE (sharply). 1 ’m not making fiin of you. 
Don’t pu see I ’m trying to tell you that I ’m proud of you ? 
(ROGER is at last aware of it, with dread.) 

ROGER. Good lord, fiither,y0« are not going to begin now. 
(fthe father restrains himself.) 

MR TORRANCR Do you remember, Roger, my saying that 
I didn't want you to smoke dll you mat twen^ } 
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ROGER. Oh, It that, is it ? \ShutHng Us mouth tight) 

I never promised. 

MR. TORRANCE {almost with a shout). It’s not that 
( Kindly) Have a cigar, my boy ? 

ROGER. Me \ 

{A rather shaky hand passes him a cigar-case. ROGER 
selects from it and lights up nervously. He is now prepared 
for the worst.) 

MR. TORRANCE. Have you ever wondered, Roger, what sort 
of a fellow lam? 

ROGER {guardedly). Often. 

(mr. TORRANCE casts all senso of decency to the winds ; such 
is one if the effects of war.) 

MR. TORRANCE. I have often wondered what sort of fellow 
you are, Roger. We have both been at it on the sly. I 
suppose that is what makes a ftither and son so uncomfortable 
in each other’s presence. 

(ROGER is not yet prepared to meet him half-way^ but he 
casts a fly.) 

ROGER. Do you feel the creeps when you are left alone 
with me ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Moitally. My first instinct is to slip 
away. 

ROGER {with deep feeling). So is mine. 

MR. TORRANCE. You don’t say so ! {with such surprise that 
the father undoubtedly goes up a step in the son^s estimation). I 
always seem to know what you are thinking, Roger. 

ROGER. Do you ? Same here. 

MR. TORRANCE. As a consequcncc it is better, it is right, it 
is only decent that you and I should be very chary of confidences 
vnih each other. 

ROGER {^relieved). I ’m dashed glad jrou see it in that way. 

MR. TORRANCE. Oh, quitc. And yet^ Roger, if you had 
to answer this question on oath, * Whom do you think you are 
most like in this world ? ’ — I don’t mean superficially, but deep 
down in your vitals~what would you say ? Your mother, 
your uncle, one of your friends on the golf links i 

ROGER. No. 

MR. TORRANCE. Who ? 

ROGER {darkly). You. 


2S 
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MR. TORRANCE. Just how I feel. 

{There is such true sympathy in the manly avwoal that 

ROGER cannot hut be brought closer to his father,) 

ROGER. It ’s pretty ghastly, father. 

MR. TORRANCE. It is. I don^t Icfiow for which it is 
worse. 

{They consider each other without bitterness.) 

MR. TORRANCE. You are a bit of a wag at times, Roger. 

ROGER. You soon shut me up. 

MR. TORRANCE. I have heard that you sparkle more freely 
in my absence. 

ROGER. They say the same about you. 

MR. TORRANCE. And now that you mention it, I believe it 
is true $ and yet, isn’t it a bigger satisfaction to you to catch me 
relishing your jokes than any other person ? 

ROGER {his eyes opening wide). How did you know that ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Because I am so bucked if I see you relish- 
ing mine. 

ROGER. Are you ? {His hold on the certain things in life is 
slipping.) You don’t show it. 

MR. TORRANCE. That is because of our awkward relationship. 

ROGER {lapsing into gloom). We have got to go through 
with it. 

MR. TORRANCE {kicking the coals). There ’s no way out. 

ROGER. No. 

MR. TORRANCE. We have, as it were, signed a compact, 
Roger, never to let on that we care for each other. As gentle- 
men we must stick to it. 

ROGER Yes. What arc you getting at, father ? 

MR TORRANCE. There is a war on, Roger. 

ROGER. That needn’t make any diference. 

MR. TORRANCE. Ycs, it docs. My boy, be ready ; I hate 
to hit you without warning. I ’m going to cast a grenade into 
the middle of pu. If ’s this, I *m fond of you, my boy. 

ROGER {sfmrmsng). Father, if any one were to hear you ! 

MR TORRANCE. They won’t. The door is shut, Amy is 
gone to bed, and all is quiet in our street. Won’t you — ^won’t 
you say something civil to me in return, Roger ? 

(ROGER looks at him and away from him.) 

ROGER I sometimes-<-bragged about you at school 
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MR. TORRANCE {ahsurdly pleased). Did you i What sort 
of things, Rog^ ? 

ROGER. I — I forget 

MR. TORRANCE. ComC OD, RogCt 

ROGER. Is this fair, father i 

MR. TORRANCE. No, I supposc it isn’t. (He attacks the 
coals again.) You and your mother have lots of confidences, 
haven’t you ? 

ROGER. I tell her a good deal. Somehow—— 

MR. TORRANCE. Yes, somchow one can. (With the art- 
fulness that comes of years) I ’m glad you tell her everything. 
ROGER (looking down his cigar). Not everything, father. 

There are things — ^about oneself 

MR. TORRANCE. Aren’t there, Roger ! 

ROGER. Best not to tell her. 

MR. TORRANCE. Yes — ^yes. If there are any of them you 
would care to tell me instead — just if you want to, mind — just 
if you are in a hole or anything i 
ROGER (stiffly). No, thanks. 

MR. TORRANCE. Any Httlc debts, for instance ? 

ROGER. That ’s all right now. Mothe r — — 

MR. TORRANCE. She did ? 

ROGER (ready to jump at him). I was willing to speak to you 
about them, but" — 

MR. TORRANCE. She Said, * Not worth while bothering father.’ 
ROGER, How did you know ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Oh, I have met your mother before, you 
see. Nothing else ? 

ROGER. No. 

MR. TORRANCE. Haven’t been an ass about a girl or any- 
thing of that sort ? 

ROGER. Good lord, father ! 

MR. TORRANCE. I shouldn’t havc said it. In my young 
days we sometimes — — It ’s all different now. 

ROGER. I don’t know. I could tell you things that would 
surprise you. 

MR. TORRANCE. No ! Not about yourself ? 

ROGER. No. At least 

MR. TORRANCE. Just as you like, Roger. 

ROGER. It blew over long agoi» 
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MR. TORRANCE. Then there ’s no need ? 

ROGER. No— oh no. It was just — you know — ^the old, 
old story. 

(He eyes his father suspiciousiy, but not a muscle in MR. 

Torrance’s countenance is out of place.) 

MR. TORRANCE. I sec. It hasn’t — ^left you bitter about the 
sex, Roger, I hope ? 

ROGER. Not now. She — ^you know what women are. 

MR. TORRANCE. Yes, yes. 

ROGER. You needn’t mention it to mother. 

MR. TORRANCE. I Won’t. (He is elated to share a secret 
with ROGER about which mother is not to know.) Think your 
mother and I are, an aged pair, Roger i 

ROGER. I never of course you are not young. 

MR. TORRANCE. How long have you known that ? I mean, 
it ’s true — but I didn’t know it till quite lately. 

ROGER. That you ’re old ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Hang it, Roger, not so bad as that — 
elderly. This will stagger you ; but I assure you that until 
the Other day I jogged along thinking of myself as on the whole 
still one of the juveniles. (He makes a wry face.) I crossed 
the bridge, Roger, without knowing it 

ROGER. What made you know ? 

MR. TORRANCE. What makes us know all the new things ? 
— ^the war. I ’ll tell you a secret. When we realised in 
August of 1914 that myriads of us were to be needed, my first 
thought wasn’t that I had a son, but that I must get fit myself. 

ROGER. You ! 

MR. TORRANCE. Funny, isn’t it? But, as I tell you, I 
didn’t know I had ceased to be young. I went into Regent’s 
Park and tried to run a mile. 

ROGER. Lummy, you might have killed yourself. 

MR. TORRANCE. I nearly did— especially as I had put a 
weight on my shoulders to represent my kit I kept at it 
for a week, but I knew the game was up. The discovery was 
pretty grim. 

ROGER. Don’t you bother about that part of it You are 
doing your share, taking care of mother and Emma. 

(mr. TORRANCE emits a laugh of self-contempt.) 

MR. TORRANCE. I am not taking care of them. It is you 
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who are taking care of them. My friend, you are the head of 
the house now. 

ROGER. Father ! 

MR. TORRANCE. Yes, we have come back to hard facts, and 
the defender of the house is the head of it. 

ROGER. Me ? Fudge. 

MR. TORRANCE. It ’s true. The thing that makes me 
wince most is that some of my contemporaries have, managed 
to squeeze back : back into youth, Roger, though I guess they 
were a pretty tight fit in the turnstile. There is Coxon 5 he 
is in khaki now, with his hair dyed, and when he and I meet at 
the club we know that we belong to different generations. I ’m 
a decent old fellow, but 1 don’t really count any more, while 
Coxon, lucky dog, is being damned daily on parade. 

ROGER. 1 hate your feeling it in that way, father. 

MR. TORRANCE. I don’t say it is a palatable draught, but 
when the war is over we shall all shake down to the new condi- 
tions. No fear of my being sarcastic to you then, Roger. I ’ll 
have to be jolly respectful. 

ROGER. Shut up, father ! 

MR. TORRANCE. You ’vc begun, you see. Don’t worry, 
Roger. Any rawness I might feel in having missed the chance 
of seeing whether I was a man — ^like Coxon, confound him ! 
— ^is swallowed up in the pride of giving the chance to you. 

I ’m in a shiver about you, but It ’s sJl true, Roger, what 

your mother said about 2 nd Lieutenants. Till the other day 
we were so little of a military nation that most of us didn’t know 
there were 2 nd Lieutenants. And now, in thousands of homes 
we feel that there is nothing else. 2 nd Lieutenant ! It is 
like a new word to us — one, I dare say, of many that the war 
will add to our language. We have taken to it, Roger. If a 
son of mine were to tarnish i t 

ROGER (growling). I ’ll try not to. 

MR. TORRANCE. If you did, I should just know that there 
had been something wrong about me. 

ROGER (gruffly). You ’re all right 

MR. TORRANCE. If I am, you are. (// ts a winning face 
that MR. TORRANCE tuTHS OH his SOU.) I suppose you have been 
asking yourself of late, what if you were to turn out to be 
a funk ! 
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ROGER. How did you know ? 

MR. TORRANCE. I know becausc you are me. Because 
ever since there was talk of this commission 1 have been thinking 
and thinking what were you thinking — so as to help you. 

{This itself is a help. Roger’s hand — but he withdraws 
it hurriedly.) 

ROGER {wistfully). They all seem to be so frightfully brave, 
father. 

MR. TORRANCE. I expect that the best of them had the 
same qualms as you before their first engagement. 

ROGER. I — I kind of think, father, that I won’t be a funk. 

MR. TORRANCE. I kind of think so too, Roger, (mr. 
TORRANCE foTgets himself.) Mind you don’t be rash, my boy ; 
and for God’s sake, keep your head down in the trenches. 

(ROGER has caught him out. He points a gay finger at his 
anxious father.) 

ROGER. You know you laughed at mother for saying that ! 

MR. TORRANCE. Did I ? Your mother thinks that I have 
an unfortunate manner with you. 

ROGER {magnanimously). Oh, I don’t know. It ’s just the 
father-and-son complication. 

MR. TORRANCE. That is really all it is. But she thinks I 
should show my affection for you more openly. 

ROGER {wriggling again). I wouldn’t do that. Of course 
for this once — ^but in a general way I wouldn’t do that. IVe 
know, you and I. 

MR. TORRANCE. As long as we know, it ’s no one else’s 
affair, is it i 

ROGER. That *8 the ticket, father. 

{It is to he feared that mr. torrancb is now taking 
advantage of his superior slyness.) 

MR. TORRANCE. Still, before your mother — to please her— - 
eh ? 

ROGER (faltering). I suppose it would. 

MR. TORRANCE. Well, what do ^ou say ? 

ROGER. I know she would like it. 

MR. TORRANCE. Of course you and I know that such 
diq>lay is all bunkum— repellent even to our natures. 

ROGER. Lord, yes ! 

MR. TORRANCE. But to giRttfy her I 
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ROCBR. I sliould be so conscious. 

MR. TORRANCE. So should I. 

ROGER (considering it). How hr would you go ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Oh, not far. Suppose 1 t^led you * Old 
Rogie ’ ? There ’s not much in that. 

ROGER. It all depends on the way one says these things 

MR. TORRANCE. I should be quite casuaL 

ROGER. Hum. What would you like me to call you i 

MR. TORRANCE (severely). It isn’t what would I like. But 
I dare say your mother would beam if you called me ’ dear 
father.’ 

ROGER. I don’t think so. 

MR. TORRANCE. You know quite well that you think so, 
Roger. 

ROGER. It ’s so effeminate. 

MR. TORRANCE. Not if you Say it casually. 

ROGER (yuith something very like a snort). How does one say 
a thing like that casually ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Well, for instance, you could whistle while 
you said it — or anything of that sort. 

ROGER. Hum. Of course you — ^if we were to— be like 
that, you wouldn’t do anything. 

MR. TORRANCE. How do you mean ? 

ROGER. You wouldn’t paw me ? 

MR. TORRANCE (wtT/t some natural indignation). Roger ! you 
forget yourself. (But apparently it is for him to continue.) 
That reminds me of a story I heard the other day of a French 
general. He had asked for volunteers from his airmen for 
some specially dangerous job— and they all stepped forward. 
Pretty good that. Then three were chosen and got their 
orders and saluted, and were starting off when he stop)^ them. 
’ Since when,’ he said, ‘ have brave boys departing to the post 
of danger omitted to embrace their &ther 1 ' They did it then. 
Good story ? 

ROGER (letoering). They were French. 

MR. TORRANCE. Ycs, I Said SO. Don’t you think it’s 
good ? 

ROGER. Why do you tell it to me ? 

MR. TORRANCE. Because it ’s a good story. 

ROGER (sternly). You are sure that there is no other reasem ? 
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(mr. TORRANCE tries to brazen it osst, but he looks guilty,) You 
know, father, that is barred. 

(Just beeastse he knows that he has been playing it lew, 
MR. TORRANCE snops onpily.) 

MR. TORRANCE. What is barred ? 

ROGER. You know. 

MR. TORRANCE {shouting). I know that you are a young ; 

ROGER. Really, &ther 

MR. TORRANCE. Hold your tongue. 

(ROGER can shout also.) 

ROGER. I must say, father 

MR. TORRANCE. Be quiet, I teU you. 

(It is in the noddle of this competition that the lady who 
dotes on them both chooses to come hack, still without her 
spectacles.) 

MRS. TORRANCE. Oh dear 1 And I had hoped Oh, 

John 1 

(mr. TORRANCE would like to kick himself.) 

MR. TORRANCE. My hiult. 

MRS. TORRANCE. But whatever is the matter ? 

ROGER. Nothing, mater. (The war is already making him 
qtttte clever.) Only &ther wouldn’t do as I told him. 

MR. TORRANCE. Why the dickens should I ? 

(ROGER is imperturbable ; tins will be useful in France.) 

ROGER. You see, mater, he said I was &e head of the 
house. 

MRS. TORRANCE. You, Rogie ! (She goes to her husbancPs 
side.) What nonsense ! 

ROGER (grinsiing). Do you like my joke, &ther ? 

(The father smiles upon Urn and is at once uproariously 
happy. He digs his boy boldly in the ribs.) 

MR. TORRANCE. Roger, you scoundrel 1 

MRS. TORRANCE. That ’s better. 

ROGER (feeling that things have perhaps gone far enough). I 
think 1 ’ll go to my room now. You will come up, mater ? 

MRS. TORRANCE. Yes, dear. I shan’t be five minutes, 
John. 

MR. TORRANCE. More like half an hour. 

MRS. TORRANCE (hesitating). There is nothing wrong, is 
dwre I I thought I noticed a — a — — 
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MR. TORRANCE. A Certain liveliness, my dear. No, we 
were only having a good talk. 

MRS. TORRANCE. What about, John ? 

ROGER {hurriedly). About the war. 

MR. TORRANCE. About tactics and strategy, wasn’t it, 
Roger ? 

ROGER. Yes. ' 

MR. TORRANCE. The fact is, Ellen, I have been helping 
Roger to take his first trench. {With a big breath) And we 
took it too, together, didn’t we, Roger f 

ROGER {yjaliantly). You bet. 

MR. TORRANCE {sighing). Though I suppose it is one of 
those trenches that the enemy retake during the night. 

ROGER. Oh, I — I don’t know, father. 

MRS. TORRANCE. Whatever are you two talking about ? 

MR. TORRANCE {in high feather i patting her^ but unable to 
resist a slight boast). It is very private. We don’t tell you 
everything, you know, Ellen. 

{She beams^ though she does not understand.) 

ROGER. Come on, mater, it ’s only his beastly sarcasm 
again. ’Night, father 5 I won’t see you in the morning. 

MR. TORRANCE. ’Night. 

{But ROGER has not gone yet. He seems to be looking for 
something — a book^ perhaps. Then he begins to whistle — 
casually.) 

ROGER. Good-night, dear father. 

(mr. JOHN TORRANCE is left aloue, rubbing his hands.) 
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ACT I 


The least distinguished person in Who *s Who has escaped, as it 
were, from that ^hionable crush, and is spending a quiet evening 
at home. He is curled up in his studio, which is so dark that he 
would be invisible, had we not obligingly placed his wicker chair 
just where the one dim ray from the stove may strike his face. 
His eyes are closed luxuriously, and we could not learn much 
about him without first poking our fingers into them. Accord- 
ing to the tome mentioned (to which we must return him before 
morning), Mr. Bodie is sixty-three, has exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, and is at present unmarried. They do not proclaim 
him comparatively obscure : they left it indeed to him to say 
the final word on this subject, and he has hedged. Let us put 
it in this way, that he occupies more space in his wicker chair 
than in the book, where nevertheless he looks as if it was rather 
lonely not to be a genius. He is a painter for the nicest of 
reasons, that it is delightful to live and die in a messy studio ; 
for our part, we too should have become a painter had it not 
been that we always lost our paint-box. There is no spirited 
bidding to acquire Mr. Bodie’s canvases : he loves them at first 
sight himself, and has often got up in the night to see how they 
are firing ; but ultimately he has turned cold to them, and h^ 
even been known to offer them, in lieu of alms, to beggars, 
who departed cursing. We have a weakness for persons 
who don’t get on, and so cannot help adding, though it is 
no business of ours, that Mr. Bodie has private means. 
Curled up in his wicker chair he is benevolently somnolent. 
We wish we could warn him clandestinely that the policeman 
is coming. 

The policeman comes : in his hand the weapon that has 
knocked down more malefactors than all the batons — ^the bull’s- 
eye. He strikes with it now, right and left, revealing, as if she 
had just entered the room, a replica of the Venus of Milo, 
taller than bimsdf though he is a stalwart. It is the first 
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meeting of these two, but, though a man who can come to 
the boil, he is as little moved by her as she by him. After 
the first glance she continues her reflections. Her smile over 
his head vaguely displeases him. For two pins he would 
arrest her. 

The lantern finds another object, more worthy of his atten- 
tion, the artist, Mr. Bodie is more restive under the light than, 
was his goddess, perhaps because he is less accustomed to being| 
stared at. He blinks and sits up. 

MR. BODIE (giving his visitor a lesson in manners). I beg your 
pardon, officer. 

POLICEMAN (confounded). Not that, sir ; not at all. 

MR. BODIE (pressing his advantage). But I insist on begging 
your pardon, officer. 

POLICEMAN. 1 don’t see what for, sir. 

MR. BODIE (fancying himself). For walking uninvited into 
the abode of a law-abiding London citizen, with whom I have 
not the pleasure of being acquainted. 

POUCEMAN (after thinidng this out). But I ’m the one as has 
done that, sir. 

MR. BODIE (with neat surprise). So you are, I beg your 
pardon, officer. 

(With pardonable pride in himself MR. bodie turns on the 
light. The studio^ as we can now gather from its sloped 
roof is at the top of a house ; and its window is heavily 
screened^ otherwise we wight see the searchlights through 
it^ showing that we are in the period of the great war. 
Though no one speaks of MR. bodie’s pictures as Bodies^ 
which is the true test of fame, he is sufficiently eminent not 
to have works of art painted or scratched on his walls, 
mercy has been shown even to the panels of Ins door, and he 
is handsomely stingy of draperies. The Venus stands so 
prominent that the stuSo is evidently hers rather than his. 
The stove has been brought forward so that he can rest Us 
feet on it, whichever of his easy chairs he is sitting in, and 
he also falls over it at times when stepping back to consider 
his latest failure. On a shelf is a large stuffed penguin, 
which is to be one of the characters in the play, and on each 
tide of this shelf are two or three tattered magazines. We 
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had hmkered after giving mr, bodie many raws of books, but 
were well aware that he would get only blocks of wood so 
cleverly painted to look like books that they would deceive 
every one except the audience. EverytUng may be real on 
the stage except the books. So there are only a few 
magazines in the studio {and very likely when the curtain 
rings up it will be found that they are painted too). But 
MR. BODIE was a reader ; he had books in another room, and 
the careworn actor who plays him must suggest this by his 
manner. 

Our POLICEMAN is no bookman ; we who write happen 
to have it from himself that he had not bought a book since 
he squeezed through the sixth standard : very tight was his 
waist that day, he told us, and he had to let out every button. 
Nevertheless it was literature of a sort that first brought 
him into our ken. He was our local constable : and common 
interests, as in the vagaries of the moon in war-time, made him 
and us cease to look at each other askance. We fell into the 
way of chatting with him and giving him the evening papers 
we had bought to read as we crossed the streets. One of 
his duties was to herd the vagrant populace under our arches 
during air-raids, and at such times he could be properly 
gruff, yet comforting, like one who would at once run in any 
bomb that fell in his beat. When he had all his flock nicely 
plastered against the dank walls he would occasionally come 
to rest beside us, and thaw, and discuss the newspaper article 
that had interested him most. It was seldom a war-record ; 
more frequently it was something on the magcmne page, such 
as a symposium by the learned on * Do you Believe in Love 
at First Sight f * Though reticent in many matters he 
would face this problem openly ; with the guns cracking all 
around, he would ask for our views wistfully ; he spoke of 
love Without a blush, as something recognised officially at 
Scotland Yard. At this time he had been in love, to his 
own knowledge, for several weeks, but whether the god had 
struck him at first sight he was not certain ; he was most 
anxious to know, and it was in the hope of our being able to 
help Km out that he told us his singular story. On Ks face 
at such times was often an amazed look, as if he were staring 
at her rather than at us, and seeing a creature alsmst b^pmd 
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beH^. Our greatest suteess was in saying tiiat perhaps she 
had fallen in love at first sight with him, wMeh on reflection 
nearly deuUed him up. He insisted on knotmng what had 
made us fut forward this extraordinary ss^esAon ; he 
wotdd indeed scarcely leave our con^any that night, and 
discussed the possilnUty with us very much as if it were a 
police ease. 

Our foliceman’s romance, now to he told, began, as we 
hepn, with his climbing up into mr. booib’s studio. MR. 
BODiE having turned on the light gave Km the nasty look 
that means ‘ And now, ny man, what can I do for you f * 
Our POLICEMAN, however, was not one to be worsted with- 
out striking a blow. He strode to the door, as he has told 
us, and pointed to a light in the passage.) 

POLICEMAN (in his most brow-heating voice, so well known under 
the arches). Look here, sir, it ’s that. 

MR. BODIE. I don’t follow, 

POLICEMAN. Look at that passage window. (With natural 
pride in language) You are showing too much illumination. 

BODIE. Oh ! well, surely— 

POLICEMAN (ymth professional firmness). It ’s agin the regula* 

tions. A party in the neighbouring skylight complains. 

BODIE (putting out the tight). If that will do for to-night, 
I ’ll have ^e window boarded up. 

POLICEMAN. Anything so long as it obscures the illumina- 
tion. 

BODIE (irritated). Shuts out the lig^t. 

POLICEMAN (determitudiy). Obscures the illumination. 

BODIE (m refiection). I remember now, I did have that 
window boarded up. 

poucEHAN (who has himself a pretty vein of sarcasm). I don’t 
see the boards. 

' BODIE. Nor do I see die boards. (Pondering) Can she 
have boned them ?' 

POLICEMAN. She i (He is at ome aware that it has become 
a more dtiffieuU case.) 

BODIE. You are ri^t She is scrupulously honest, and if 
die.took the boards we may be sure that I said she coidd have 
them. Bat that only adds to the mystery. 

poucBMAN (obtiga^). Mystery f 
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BODiB. Whj this passion for collecting boards i Tiy her 
with a large baud, officer. Extraordinary 1 

FOUCBMAN (heavUy), 1 don’t know what you are talking 
about, sir. Are you complaining of some woman i 

BODIB. Now that is the question. Am I ? As you are 
here, officer, there is something I want to say to you. But I 
should dislike getting her into trouble. 

FOUCBMAN (stoutly). No man what is a man wants to get a 
woman into trouble unnecessary. 

BODIB (much stnui). That ’s true ! That ’s absolutely true, 
officer. 

FOUCBMAN (badgered). It *s true, but there ’s nothing 
remarkable about it 

BODIB. EjKuse me. 

FOUCBMAN. See here, sir, I 'm just an ordinary policeman. 

BODIB. I can’t let that pass. If I may say so, you have 
impressed me most deeply. I wonder if I might ask a &vour 
of you. Would you mind taking off your belniet ? As it 
happens, I have never seen a policeman without his helmet 
(TAtf perplexed officer puts his helmet on the table.) 

Thank you. (Studying the effect) Of course I knew they 
took off. You sit also ? 

(The FOUCBMAN sits.) 

Very interesting. 

FOUCBMAN. About this woman, sir— >— • 

BODIB. We are coming to her. Perhaps I ought to tell 
you my name — Mr. Bodie. (Indicating the Fenus) This is 
Mrs. Bodie. No, I am not married. It is merely a name 
given her because she is my ideal. 

FOUCBMAN. You gave me a turn. 

BODIB. Now that I think of it, I believe the name was given 
to her by the very woman we are talking about 

FOLicBMAN (producing his tute-boob). To begin with, who 
is the woman we are talking about i 

BODIB (becoming snore serioses). On the surface, she is just 
a littie drudge. These studios are looked after by a house- 
keeper, who employs this girl to do tiie work. 

FOUCBMAN. H’m 1 Sleeps on the premises ? 

BODIB. No } she is here (torn eight to six. 

FOUCBMAN. Place of abode I 
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BODiB. She won’t tell any one that. 

POLICEMAN. Aha ! What *s the party’s tuune ? 

BODIB. Cinderella. 

(The POLICEMAN xvrites it dovm unnuved. MR. bodib 
twinkles.) 

Haven’t you heard that name before ? 

poucEMAN. Can’t say I have, sir. But I ’ll make inquiria 
at the Yard. 

BODiE. It was really I who gave her that name, becau« 
she seemed such a poor little neglected waif. After the girl in 
the story-book, you know. \ 

POLICEMAN. No, sir, I don’t know. In the Force we find\ 
it impossible to keep up with current fiction. \ 

BODIE. She was a girl with a broom. There must have 
been more in the story than that, but I forget the rest 

POLICEMAN. The point is, that’s not the name she calls 
herself by? 

BODIB. Yes, indeed it is. I think she was called something 
else when she came — Miss Thing, or some such name \ but 
she took to the name of Cinderella with avidity, and now she 
absolutely denies that she ever had any other. 

POLICEMAN. Parentage ? 

BODIB (now interested in his tale). That *8 another odd thing. 

I seem to remember vaguely her telling me that her parents 
when alive were very humble persons indeed. Touch of 
Scotch about her, I should say — ^perhaps from some distant 
ancestor } but Scotch words and phrases still stick to the 
Cockney diild like bits of egg-shell to a chicken. 

POLICEMAN (^writing). Egg-shell to chicken. 

BODIE. I find, however, that she has lately been telling the 
housekeeper quite a different story. 

POLICEMAN (like a counsel). Proceed. 

BODIE. According to this, her people were of considerable 
position — a Baron and Baroness, in Act 

POUCEMAN. Proc^. 

BODIB. The only other relatives she seems to have mendoned 
are two sisters of unprepossessing aiq>earance. 

POUCEMAN (cleverly). If this story is correct, what is she 
doing here ? 

BODIE. I understand there is something about her Ather 
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having married and her being badly treated. She doesn't 

expect this to Ibt. It seems that she has reason to believe that 
some very remarkable change may take place in her circum- 
stances at an early date, at a ball for which her godmother is to 
get her what she calls an invite. This is evidently to be a very 
swagger function at which something momentous is to occur, 
the culminating moment being at midnight. 

poucBMAN {writing). Godmother. Invite. Twelve p.m. 
Fishy ! T^ll me about them boards now. 

BODiE (who is evidently fend of the child). You can’t think 
how wistful she is to get hold of boards. She has them on the 
brain. Carries them off herself into the unknown. 

poucEMAN. I dare say she breaks them up for firewood. 

BOOiE. No ; she makes them into large boxes. 

POLICEMAN (sagaciously). Very likely to keep ffiings in. 

BODIE. She has admitted that she keeps things in them. 
But what things i Ask her that, and her mouth shuts like a 
trap. 

POLICEMAN. Any suspicions ? 

(mr. BODIE hesitates. It seems absttrd to suspect this waif 
— and yet 1 ) 

BODIE. I *m sorry to say I have. I don’t know what the 
things are, but I do know they are connected in some way with 
Germany. 

POLICEMAN (darily). Proceed. 

BODIE (realfy troubled). Officer, she is too curious about 
Germany. 

POUCEMAN. That ’s bad. 

BODIE. She plies me with questions about it — ^not openly— 
very cunningly. 

POUCEMAN. Such as — ? 

BODIE. For instance, what would be the punishment for an 
English person caught hiding aliens in this country ? 

POLICEMAN. If she ’s up to games of that kind 

BODIE. Does that shed any light on the bcnc^ do you think ? 

POUCEMAN. She can’t keep ^em shut up in boxes. 

BODIE. I don’t know. She is extraordinarily d(^ed. She 
knows a number of German words. 

POUCEMAN. That ’s ugly. 

BODIE. She asked me lately how one could send a letter to 
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Germany withoiit Lord Haig knowing. By die way, do you, 
by any chance, know anything against a firm of dressmakers 
called Ctlettt et Cit i 

POLICEMAN. Celest A. C. ? No, but it has a German 
sound. 

BoniB. It 's French. 

POLICEMAN. Mig^t be a blind. , 

BODiE. 1 think she lives at Celeste's. Now I looked up 
Celeste et Cie in the telephone book, and I find they are in 
Bond Street. Immensely fiehionable. \ 

POLICEMAN. She lives in Bond Street i London 's full of] 
romance, sir, to them as knows where to look for it— namely, 
the police. Is she on the premises ? 

BODIE {reluctantly). Sure to be ; it isn’t six yet. 

POLICEMAN (m his most terrible voice). Well, leave her to me. 

BODIE. You mustn’t frighten her. I can’t help liking her. 
She ’s so extraordinarily homely that you can’t be with her many 
minutes before you begin thinking of your early days. Where 
were you born, officer ? 

POLICEMAN. I ’m from Badgery. 

BODIE. She ’ll make you think of Badgery. 

POLICEMAN {frowning). She had best try no games 
on me. 

BODIE. She will have difficulty in answering questions $ 
she is so used to asking them. I never knew a child with such 
an appetite for information. She doesn’t search for it in books ; 
indeed the only book of mine I can remember ever seeing her 
read, was a volume of fairy tales. 

poucEMAN {stupidly). Well, that don’t he^i us much. 
What kind of questions i 

BODIE. Every kind. What is the Censor ? Who is Lord 
Times ?— she has heard people here talking of that paper and 
its pr(4>rietor, and has tnix^ them up in the quaintest way | 
then again — ^when a tailor measures a gentleman’s legs what does 
he mean when he says^-afi, 4 — 32, 11?“' What are doctors 
up to when they tell you to say 99 f In finance she has an 
afanost morbid interest in the penny. 

POLICEMAN. The penny? It’s plain the first thing to 
find out is whether she ’s the slavey she seems to be, or a swell 
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BODiB. You won’t find it so easy. 

POLICEMAN. Excuse me, sir ; we have an iniallAyble way 
at Scotland Yard of finding out whether a woman is common or 
a lady. 

BODIB (irritated). An infiillible way. 

poucBMAN (firmly). Infallayble. 

BODIB. I ^ould like to know what it is. 

POLICEMAN. There is nothing against my tdling you. (He 
settles dowfs to a rrutsterly cross-examinatim.) Where, sir, does 
a common female keep her valuables when she carries them 
about on her person ? 

BODIB. In her pocket, I suppose. 

POLICEMAN. And you suppose correctly. But where does 
a lady keep them ? 

BODIB. In the same place, I suppose. 

POLICEMAN. There you suppose wrongly. No, sir, here. 
(He taps his own chest, and indicates discreetly how a lady may pop 
something down out of sight.) 

BODIB (impressed). I believe you are right, officer. 

POLICEMAN. I am right — it’s in&lla}d>le. A lady, what 
with drink and suchlike misfortunes, may forget all her other 
refinements, but she never forgets that At the Yard it’s 
considered as sure as finger-marks. 

BODIB. Strange ! I wonder who was the first woman to 
do it It couldn’t have been Eve this time, officer. 

POUCBMAN (after reflecting). I see your point And now 
I want just to have a look at the party unbeknownst to her. 
Where could I conceal myself? 

BODIB. Hide ? 

POLICEMAN. Gmceal myself. 

BODIB. That small door opens on to my pantry, where she 
washes up. 

POUCBMAN (feeping in). It will do. Now brii^ her up. 

BODIB. It doem’t seem fitir — I really can’t 

POUCBMAN. War-time, «r. 

(mr. BODIB decides that it is patriotic to ring. The 
POUCBMAN emerges from the pantry with a slavey's hat 
and jacket.) 

These bdong to the party, sir f 

BODiE. 1 forgot She keeps them in there. (He surveys 
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the articles with some emotion.) Gaudy feathers. And yet 
that hat may have done some gallant things. The brave apparel 
of the very poor ! Who knows, officer, that you and I are 
not at this moment on rather holy ground. 

POLICEMAN (stoutly). I See nothing wrong with the feathers. 

I must say, sir, I like the feathers. 

(He slips into the pantry with the hat and jacket ^ but forgets 
his helmet^ over which the artist hastily jams a flower bowL 
There were visiting-cards in the bowl and they are scattered 
on the floor. MR. bodie sees them not : it is his firsK 
attempt at the conspirator^ and he sits guiltily with a cigar ette\ 
just in time to deceive Cinderella, who charges into the \ 
room as from a catapult. This is her usual mode of \ 
entrance^ and is owing to her desire to give satisfaction. 
Our policeman, as he has told us under the arches^ was 
watching her through the keyhole^ hut his first impressions 
have been so coloured by subsequent events that it is question- 
able whether they would be accepted in any court of law. Is 
prepared to depose that^ to the best of his recollection^ they 
were unfavourable. Does not imply by unfavourable any 
aspersion on her personal appearance. Wotdd accept the 
phrase ^ far from striking * as summing up her first appear- 
ance. Would no longer accept the phrase. Had put her 
down as being a grown woman, but not suffitiently grown. 
Thought her hair looked to be run up her finger. Did not 
like this way of doing the hair. Coldd not honestly say that 
she seemed even then to be an ordinary slavey of the areas. 
She was dressed as one, but was suspiciously clean. On the 
other hand, she had the genuine hungry look. Among more 
disquieting features noticed a sort of refinement in her voice 
and manner, which was characteristic of the crininal 
classes. Knew now that this was caused by the reading of 
fairy tales and the thinking tf noble thoughts. Noted 
speedily that she was a domineering character who talked 
sixteen to the dozen, and at such times reminded him of 
funny old ladies. Was much struck by her eyes, which 
seemed to suggest that she was all bunting inside. This 
impression was strengthened later when he touched her 
hands. Felt at once the curious * homeliness * of her, as 
commented on by MR. bodie, but could swear on oath 
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that this had not at once made him think of Badgery. Could 
recall not the slightest symptoms of lofue at first sight On 
the contrary^ listened carefully to the conversation between 
her and MR. bo die and formed a stem conclusion about her. 
Believed that this was all he could say about his first 
impression.) 

CINDERELLA (brcathlessfy). Did you rang, sir ? 

BODiE (ashamed). Did I ? I did — ^but — I — I don’t know 
why. If you Ve a good servant, you ought to know why. 

(The cigarette, disgusted with him, falls from his mouth ; 
and his little servant flings up her hands to heaven.) 

CINDERELLA (taking possesAon of Km). There you go again ! 
Fifty years have you been at it, and you can’t hold a seegarette 
in your mouth yet ! (She sternly produces the turpentine.) 

BODIE (in sudden alarm). I won’t be brushed. I will not 
be scraped. 

CINDERELLA (twisting him round). Just look at that tobaccy 
ash ! And I cleaned you up so pretty before luncheon* 

BODIE. I will not be cleaned again. 

CINDERELLA (in her element). Keep still. 

(She brushes, scrapes, and turpentines Km. In the glory 
of tKs she tosses her head at the Venus.) 

I gave Mrs. Bodie a good wipe down this morning with soap 
and v^ter. 

BODIE (indignant). That is a little too much. You know 
quite well I allow no one to touch her. 

(CINDERELLA leaves Km and gazes in irritation at the 
statue.) 

aNDERELLA. What is it about the woman ? 

BODIE (in his heat forgetting the policeman). She is the glory 
of glories. 

aNDERELLA (who would be willowy if she were long enough). 
She ’$ thick. 

BODIE. Her measurements are perfection. All women long 
to be like her, but none ever can be. 

aNDERELLA (inAsting). I suppose that ’s the reason she has 
that sniper on her fkce. 

BODIE. That is perhaps the smile of motherhood. Some 
people think there was once a baby in her arms* 

aNDERELLA (with a new interest in Venus). Her own I 
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BODis. I suppose sa 

ciNDERsuA. A nuirried woman then ? 

BODiE (nenplmstd). Don’t ask trivial questions. 

CINDERELLA (getureusfy). It was clever of you to make 
her. 

BODIE. I didn’t make her. I was — ^forestalled. Some 
other artist chappie did it. (He Hies Us little maid again,) She 
was dug up, Cinderella, after l}nng hidden in the ground fqr 
more tlun a thousand years. 

CINDERELLA. And the Infoy gone ? 

BODIE (snapping). Yes. 

CINDERELLA. If I had lost my baby I wouldn’t have been\ 
found with that pleased look on my face, not in a thousand ' 
years. 

BODIE. Her arms were broken, you see, so she had to drop 
the baby 

CINDERELLA. She could have up with her knee and 
catched it 

BODIE (excitedly). By heavens, that may just be what she 
is doing. (He contemplates a letter to the ‘ Times.*) 

CINDERELLA (little otvore that she may have solved the question 
of the ages.) Beauty ’s a grand thing. 

BODIE. It is. 

CINDERELLA. I Warrant she led them a pretty dance in her 
day. 

BODIE. Men ? 

CINDERELLA. Umpha ! iJVistfuUy.) It must be fine to 
have men so mad about you that they go off their feed and roar. 
(She turns with a dgh to the dsating ef the pmpdn.) What did 
you say this is ? 

BODIE (ignorant of what he is letting himself in for), A 

bishop. 

CINDERELLA (nearly choking). The sort that marries swell 
couples? 

BODIE. Yes. 

CINDERELLA (hstsUfy., as if it made all the difference to her). I 
never thought of that. 

womn(i^sdfy). Why should you, you queer little waif. ' Do 
you know why I call you Cinderella ? . 

aNOBRELLA. Fine, I know. 
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BooiB. • Why is it? 

CINDERELLA \u)ith shy happhuss). It *8 because I have such 
pretty feet 

BODiE. You dear little innocent {He thinks shame of his 
suspicions. He is plansting how to get rid of the man in the pantry 
when she brings him back to hard facts with a btmp.) 

CINDERELLA {in a whisper). Mr. Bodie, if you wanted to 
get into Buckingham Palace on the dodge, how would you slip 
by the policeman ? {She wrings her hands.) The police is 
everywhere in war-time. 

BODIE {consdosu how near one of them is). They are — ^be 
careful, Cinderella. . 

CINDERELLA. I am — oh, I am 1 If you knew the pre- 
cautions I ’m taking 

BODIE {smserable). Sh 1 

CINDERELLA {now tts a quiver). Mr. Bodie, you haven’t by 
any chance got an invite for to-night, have you ? 

BODIE. What for ? 

CINDERELLA {as Still as the Venus). For — ^for a balL 

BODIE. There are no balls in war-time. 

CINDERELLA {dogged). Just the one. Mr. Bodie, did you 
ever see the King ? 

BODIE. The King ? Several times. 

CINDERELLA {as White as the Ventu), Was the Prince of 
Wales with him ? 

BODIE. Once. 

CINDERELLA. What ’s he like ? 

BODIE. Splendid 1 Quite youn^ you know. He ’s not 
married. 

CINDERELLA (yssith owful intensity). No, not yet 

BODIE. I suppose he is very difficult to satisfy. 

CINDERELLA {knitting her Kps). He has never seen the feet 
that pleased him. 

BODIE. Cinderella, your pulse is galloping. You fnghten 
me. What possesses you ? 

CINDERELLA {cfter hesitating). There is something I want 
to tell you. Maybe I ’ll not be coming back after to-ni^t 
She has paid me tq> to to-night 

BODIE. Is she sending you away ? 

CINDERELLA. No. 1 ’ve sort of given nodce. 
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BODiE {disappointed). You Ve got another place ? 

{She shuts her mouth like a box,) 

Has it anything to do with the Godmother business ? 

{Her mouth remains closed. He barks at her,) 

Don’t, then. {He reconsiders her,) 1 like you, you know. 

aNDERELLA {gleaming). It *s hne to be liked. 

BODIE. Have you a lonely life ? 

CINDERELLA. It ’s kind of lonely. 

BODIE. You won’t tell me about your home ? 

{She shakes her head,) 

Is there any nice person to look after you in the sort of way in 
which you look after me ? 

CINDERELLA. I ’m all alone. There ’s just me and my 
feet. 

BODIE. If you go I ’ll miss you. We ’ve had some good 
times here, Cinderella, haven’t we ? 

CINDERELLA {raptuTously), We have ! You mind that 
chop you gave me ? Hey, hey, hey 1 {Considering it judicially,) 
That was the most charming chop 1 ever saw. And many is 
the lick of soup you ’ve given me when you thought I looked 
down-like. Do you mind the chicken that was too high for 
you ? You give me the whole chicken. That was a day. 

BODIE. I never meant you to eat it. 

CINDERELLA. I didn’t eat it all myself. I shared it with 
them. 

BODIE {inquisitively). With them ? With whom ? 

{Her mouth shuts promptly, and he sulks. She picks up the 
visiting-cards that litter the floor,) 

CINDERELLA. What a spill ! If you ’re not messing you *re 
spilling. Where ’s the bowl ? 

{She lifts the bowl and discovers the helmet. She is 
appalled,) 

BODIE {in an agony of remorse pointing to the door), Cinder- 
ella, quick ! 

{But our POUCEMAN has emerged and barred the way,) 

POLICEMAN {indicating that it is MR. bodis who must go). If 
you please, sir. 

BODIE. I won’t ! Don’t you dare to frighten her. 

POUCEMAN {settling the matter with the palm of his hand). 
That will do. If I need you 1 ’ll call you. 
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BODiE (JGnching). Cindereila, it’s — it’s just a form. I 
won’t be far aWay. 

{He departs reluctantly^ 

POLICEMAN {sternly). Stand up. 

CINDERELLA {a quaking figure^ who has not sat down). I ’m 
standing up. 

POLICEMAN. Now, no sauce. 

{He produces his note-hook. He is about to make a powerful 
bepnning when he finds her eyes regarding the middle of his 
person.) 

Now then, what are you staring at i 

CINDERELLA {hotly). That’s a poor way to polish a belt. 
If I was a officer I would think shame of having my belt in that 
condition. 

POLICEMAN {undoubtedly affected by her homeliness though 
conscious of it). It *s easy to speak ; it ’s a miserable polish I 
admit, but mind you, I ’m pretty done when my job ’s over 5 
and I have the polishing to do myself. 

CINDERELLA. You have no woman person i 

POLICEMAN. Not me. 

CINDERELLA {with passionate arms).^ If I had that belt for 
half an hour ! 

POLICEMAN. What would you use ? 

CINDERELLA. Spit. 

POLICEMAN. Spit ? That ’s like what my mother would 
have said. That was in Badgery, where I was born. When 

I was a boy at Badgery 

{fie stops short. She has reminded him of Badgery /) 

CINDERELLA. What ’s wrong ? 

POLICEMAN {heavily). How did you manage that about 
Badgery ? 

CINDERELLA. What ? 

POLICEMAN. Take care, prisoner. 

{The word makes her shudder. He sits^ prepared to take 
notes.) 

Name ? * 

CINDERELLA* Cinderella. 

POLICEMAN. Take care. Thing. Occupation, if any ? 

CINDERELLA {with some pride). Tempary help. 

POLICEMAN. Last place i 
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CINDERELLA. 3 Robert Street 
POLICEMAN. Scotch ? 

{Her mouth shuts.) 

Ah, they ’ll never admit that Reason for leaving i 
ciNOBRELLA. I had to go when the war broke out 
poucEMAN. Why dismissed ? 

CINDERELLA (forlom). They said I was a luxury. , 

POUCEMAN (getting ready to pounte). Now be cautiouk 
How do you spend your evenings after you leave diis buildingV 
(Her mouth shuts.) \ 

Have you another and secret occupation ? \ 

(She blanches.) I 

Has it to do with braes ? What do you keep in those boxes ? \ 
Where is it that these goings-on is going on ? If you won’t tell 
me, 1 ’m willing to tell you. It ’s at A. C. Celest’s ... In 
Bond Street, W. 

(He has levelled his finger at her, hut it is a pistol that does 
net go off. To Ids chagrin she looks relieved. He tries 
hammer blows.) 

Are you living in guilty splendour ? How do you come to 
know German words ? . How many German words do you 
think I know ? Just one, espionage. What ’s the German for 
‘ ax months hard ’ ? 

(She is new crumpled, and here he would do well to pause 
and stride up and down the room. But he cannot leave well 
alone.) 

What ’s this nonsense about your feet ? 

CINDERELLA (plucbing Up Courage). It ’s not nonsense. 
POUCEMAN. I see nothing particular about your feet 
CINDERELLA. Then I ’m sorry for you. 

POUCEMAN. What is it ? 

CINDERELLA (softly as if it were a line from the Bible), Their 
exquisite smallness and perfect shape. 

poucRMXN (vdth a ^endly ffiance at the Fensa). For my 
part, I *m partial to big women with their noses in the air. 

aNDERELLA (stmg). So is everybody. (Pathetkalfy) 1 ’ve 
tried. But it ’s none so easy, with never no butcher’s meat in the 
house. You ’ll see where the su-perb shoulders and die faati^ty 
manners come fiora if you look in shop windows and see the 
whole of a cow turned inside out and * Ddidous ’ fainted on it 
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poucBMAN {alw4^$ just). Thov ’s something in that. 
aNDBRBLLA {mtUing). But it doesn’t matter how fine the 
rest of you is if you doesn’t have snudl feet 
poucEMAM. I never give feet a thought 
ciMDERELLA. The swdk think of nothing dse. {Ex- 
piedsng) Wait tiU you are at the ball. Many a haughty 
beauty with superb uppers will come sailing in — as sure of the 
prize as if ‘ Delicious ’ was pinned on her — and then forward 
steps the Lord Mayor, and, utterly £sregar£ng her uppers^ he 
points to the bottom of her skirt, and he says * Lift ! ’ and she 
has to lift, and there ’s a dead silence, and nothing to be heard 
except the Prince crying ‘ Throw her out 1 * 

POUCEMAN {somewhat staggered by her knowledge of the Ingh 
life). What ’s all this about a ball ? 

(CINDERELLA sees she has said too snuch and her mouth 
shuts.) 

Was you ever at a ball ? 

CINDERELLA (with dignity). At any rate I ’ve been at the 
Horse Show. 

POLICEMAN. A ball ’s not like a horse show. 

CINDERELLA. YoU ’ll See. 

POLICEMAN (reverting to business). It all comes to this, are 
you genteel, or common clay ? 

CINDERELLA (pertly). I leaves that to you. 

POUCEMAN. You couldn’t leave it in safer hands. I want 
a witness to this. 

CINDERELLA (startled). A witness 1 What are you to do } 
(IVkh terrible self-confidente he has already opened the door 
and beckoned. MR. bodie cosnes in atsxiotuly.) 
POUCEMAN. Take note, sir. (fk'sth the affable manner of an 
Inspector) We are now about to try a little experiment, the 
object being to discover whether this party is genteel or common 
clay. 

CINDERELLA. Oh, Mr. Bodie, what is it i 
bodie (remembering what he has been told of the Scotland 
Yard test). I don’t like ... I won’t have it. 

POLICEMAN. It gives her the chance of proving once and 
fm* all udiether she ’s of gentle blood. 

CINDERELLA (oogerfy). Oocs it ? 
bodie. I must forlnd . . . 
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CINDERELLA {xoith drtedftj retolutim). I ’m ready. I 
wants to know myself. 

POUCBMAN. Fe — ^ry well. Now then, I heard you say 
that the old party downstairs had paid you your wages to-day. 

CINDERELLA. I See nothing you can prove by that It was 
a half-week’s wages — is. yd. Of course I could see my way 
clearer if it had been is. 9d. 

POUCEMAN. That ’s neither here nor there. We ’ll prd 
ceed. NoW) very likely you wrapped the money up in a scre)| 
of paper. Did you ? 

{She is afraid ef giving herself away.) 

Thinking won’t help you. 

CINDERELLA. It ’s st^ money. 

BODiE. Nobody wants your money, Cinderella. 

POUCEMAN. Answer me. Did you i 

CINDERELLA. YeS. 

POUCEMAN. Say ’ I did.* 

aNDERELLA. I did. 

POLICEMAN. And possibly for the sake of greater security 
you tied a string round it — did you } 

CINDERELLA. I did. 

POUCEMAN (afler a glance at MR. bodib to ineSeate that the 
snpresne moment has come). You then deposited the little 
pared — ^where ? 

BODIE (t« an agony). Cinderdla, be careful ! 

{She is so dreading to do the wrong tlnng that she can only 
stare. Finally, alas, she produces the fatal packet from 
her pocket. Quiet triumph of our pouceman.) 

BODIE. My poor child 1 

CINDERELLA {not realimgyet that she has given herself avaay). 
What is it f Cm on. 

POUCEMAN. That ’ll do. You can stand dowa 

CINDERELLA. You ’ve found out f 

POUCEMAN. I have. 

CINDERELLA {hreotUess). And what am I ? 

POUCEMAN {Undly). I ’m sorry. 

CINDERELLA. Am I— -Common clay ? 

(TAi^ look conaderately at the floor ; she bursts into -tears 
and runs into the pantry, shsOting the door.) 

POUCEMAN {with melantholy satisfaction). It ’s infitlLaryble. 
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BODiE. At any rate it shows that there ’s nothing against her. 

poucemaN {tatang him further from the pantry door, in a low 
voice). I dunno. There ’s some queer things. Where does 
she go when she leaves this house i What about that ball ? — 
and her German connection ? — and them boards she makes into 
boxes — and A. C. Celest ? Well, I ’ll find out. 

BODIE {mserahly). What are you going to do ? 

poucEMAN. To track her when she leaves here. I may 
have to adopt a disguise. I *m a masteipiece at that. 

BODIE. Yes, but 

POLICEMAN (stamping about the floor with the exaggerated 
tread of the Law). I ’ll tell you the rest outside. I must 
make her think that my suspicions are — allayed. (He goes 
cunningly to the pantry door and speaks in a loud voice.) Well, 
sir, that satisfies me that she is not the party I was in search 
of, and so, with your permission, I ’ll bid you good evening. 
What, you ’re going out yourself ? Then I ’ll be very happy 
to walk part of the way with you. 

(Nodding and vnnldng, he goes off with heavy steps, taking 
with him the reluctant MR. bodie, who like one mesmerised 
also departs stamping. 

MISS THING peeps out to make sure that they are gone. 
She is wearing her hat and jacket, which have restored her 
self-respect. The tears have been disposed of with a Bek 
of the palm. She is again a valiant soul who has had too 
many brushes with the police not to be able to face another 
with a tight lip. She is going, but she is not going without 
her wooden board i law or no law she cannot do without 
wooden boards. She gets it from a comer where it has 
been artfully concealed, jin imprudent glance at the V tnus 
again dispirits her. With a tape she takes the Beauty's 
measuresnents asid then her own, with depressing results. 
The Gods at last pity her, and advise an exatmnation of her 
rival's feet. Excursions, alarms, transport. She comr 
pares feet and is glorified. She slips off her shoe and 
challenges Venus to put it on. Then, with a derisive waggle 
of her foot at the shamed goddess, the little emgma departs 
on her suspicious business, little witting that a masterpiece 
of a constable is on her track.) 
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It is later in the evening of the same day, and this b such a 
street as harbours London’s poor. The windows are so close 
to us that we could tap on the only one which shows a light 
It is on the ground floor, and makes a gallant attempt to shroua 
this light with articles of apparel suspended within. Seen as\ 
shadows through the blind, ^ese are somehow very like Miss\ 
Thing, and almost surest that she has been hanging herself in \ 
several places in one of her bouts of energy. The street is in 
darkness, save for the meagre glow from a street lamp, whose 
glass is painted red in obedience to war relations. It is 
winter time, and there is a sprinkling of ;now on the ground. 

Our policeman appears in the street, not perhaps for the first 
dme this evening, and flashes his lantern on the suspect’s window, 
whose signboai^ (boards again !) we now see bears this odd 
device. 

Celeste et Cie. 

' The Penny Friend. 

Not perhaps for the first dme this evening he scratches his 
head at it Then he pounds off in pursuit of some client who 
has just emerged with a pennyworth. We may imagine the 
two of them in conversation in the next street, die law putting 
leading questions. Meanwhile the * fourth ’ wall of the estab- 
lishment of Celeste dissolves, but otherwise the street is as it 
was, and we are now in the position of privileged persons looking 
in at her window. It is a tiny room in which you could just 
swing a cat, and here Cinderella swings cats all and every 
evening. The chief pieces of furniture are a table and a bench, 
both of whidi have a su^icious appearance of having been made 
out of boards by some handy character. There is a penny in 
the slot fireplace which has evidently been lately fed, there is a 
piece carpet that has been beaten into nothingness, but is still 
a carpet, there is a hearth-rug of brilliant rags that is probably 
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giattfied wboi your ton cktch in it and you sie hutled against 
die walL Two pictures — one of them partly fiamed— strike 
a patilodc not^ but diey may be there purp^ly to decdve. 
.The room is lit by a lamp, and at first sight presmti no sinister 
a^iect unless it comes from four boxes nailed a^inst the walls , 
some five or nx feet from the floor. In appearance diey are 
not dissimilar to large grocery boxes, but it is disquieting to note 
that (me of them has been mended with the board we saw lately 
in Mr. Bodie*s studio. When our policeman omnes, as come 
we may be sure he will, the test of his acumen will be his box 
acttoiL 

The persons in the room at present have either no acumoi or 
ate fiuniliar with the boxes. There are four of them, beades 
Cinderella, whom we catch in the act of adding to her means of 
livelihood. Celeste et Cie, a name that has caught her delicate 
fiincy while she dashed through fiuhionable quarters, n tbe^ 
Penny Friend because here everything is di^ensed for that 
romantic coin. It is evident that ^e &me of the emporium has 
spread. Three would-be customers sit on the benr^ awaiting 
their turn lisdessly and as genteelly unconscious of each other as 
socie^ in a dentist’s dining-room, while in the centre is Cinder- 
ella fitting an elderly gentleman with a new coat Tiiete are 
pins in her mouth and white threads in the coat, suggestit^ that 
this is not her first struggle with it, and one of die difficuhia 
with which she has to contend is t^t it has already evidendy 
been the coat of a larger man. Cinderella is fiir too astute a 
performer to let it be seen that she has difficulties, however. 
She twists and twirls her patron with careless aptitwle, kneads 
him if need be, and has him in a condition of pu^ while she 
mutters for her own encouragement and his intimidation the 
cryptic remarks employed by tailors, as to the exact meaning 
of which she has already probed Mr. Bodie. 

CINDERELLA (womltrmg over her client with a tape), 35~~~ 
14. {She consults a paper on the table.) Yes, it ’s 35-^14. 
{She pttik hint ostt, contracts him and takes his eUows 
nuassare.) 

a8 — ^7 } 41—12 } 15 — 19. (TArrr is sonutlung somg’, 
etstd she has to jssst^ her haneiiwtrk.) You was loiter Indien 
you came on Mon^y. 

ar 
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GBVTLBMAN (very meved by the impertanee ef the teeawn). 
Don’t be 8a3ring that, Musjr. 
cxNDBRBLtA (phuttHg Up the tails of ha coat). Keep stUL 
OBNTLBtiAN (tM/A Unexpected spirit). I warns yoU) Misqr, 

I won’t have it cut. 

ciNDBRBLLA (oH ortist). I ’ll give you the bits. 

GBNTUMAN. I prefers to wear them. 

(She compares the coat with the picture ef an ekga^ 
dummy.) 

Were you going to make me like that picture ? 

ciNDEKBLLA. I had just Set my heart on copying this one.\ 
It ’s the Volupty. \ 

GBNTLBMAN (faint-hearted). I *m thinkin* I couldn’t stand ' 
likethat man. 

ciNOBRELLA (eagerly). Fine you could — ^with just a little 
practice. I ’ll let you see the effect. 

(She bends one ef his knees, extends an arm and curves the 
ether till he leeks like a graceful teapot. She puts Ins stick 
in one hand and Ins hat in the ether, and he is new ceguet- 
tishly saluting a lady.) 

GENTLEMAN (tarried away as he leeks at himself in a glass). 
By Gosh I Cut away. Missy ! 

aNDBRELLA. I ’ll need . one more try>on. (Suddenly) 
That *8 to say if I ’m here. 

GENTLEMAN (little Understanding the peipumcy if the re- 
mark). If it would be convenient to you to have the penny 
now- 

CINDERELLA. No, not dll I ’ve earned it. It ’s my rule. 
Good-night to you, Mr. Jennings. 

GENTLEMAN. Good-night^ Missy. 

(AFir see lum ge out by the deer and disappear up the street.) 
aNDERBLLA (shoTply). Next 

(An eld woman comes to the table and Cinderella politely 
pretendh nut to have seen her sitting there.) 

It ’s Mrs. Maloney ! 

SCRS. M. Cindeis, I have a pun. It *s like a of a needle 

down my side. 

CINDBRELLA (with a Staffer the is secretly efrmd f metical 
eases). Wut dll I pop the therm-moHmometer in. It ’s a real 
tme. (She says this with legitimate pride. She removes the 
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mstruHUHt fiam Mia. malombt’s mouth after a prudent iutervalt 
atd it not certam what to do next.) 

Take a deep breath. . . . Agun. ... Say 99. {Her ear it 
againti the patient* t ehett.) 

Mas. M. 99. 

ctNDBRBLLA (ot a Venture). Oho ! 

MRS. M. It ain’t there the pain is — it ’s down my side. 
CtNDBRBLLA {fimdy). Wc never say 99 down there. 

MRS. M. What ’s wrong wi* me ? 

aNDERBLLA (eondiiO^). I don’t want for to pretend, Mrs. 
Maloney, that the 99 is any guidance to me. I can net find 
out what it ’s for. I would make so bold as to call your com- 
plaint muscular rheumatics if the pain came when you cou^ed. 
But you have no cough. 

MRS. M. (coming to dote quartert). No, but he has — ^my old 
man. It ’s him that has the pains, not me. 

CtNDBRBLLA (hurt). What for did you pretend it was 3 mu ? 
MRS. M. That was his idea. He was feared you might 
stop his smoking. 

CtNDBRBLLA. And SO I wiU. 

MRS. M. What ’s the treatment ? 

CtNDBRBLLA (writing after centideratien on a piece of paper). 
One of them mustard leaves. 

MRS. M. (taking the paper). Is there no me^cine ?* 
aNDBRBLLA (faltering). I ’m a little fiaued about medidne, 
Mrs. Maloney. 

MRS. M. He *11 be a kind of low-q>irited if there ’s not a 
lick of medicine. 

CtNDBRBLLA. Have you any in the house ? 

MRS. M. There ’s what was left over of the powders my 
lodger had when the kettle fell on his foot. 

aNDBRBLLA. You could give him one of them when the 
cough is troublesome. Good-night, Mrs. Maloney. 

MRS. M. Thank you kindly. (She putt a penny on the tatio^ 
aNDBRBLLA (tvrtA polite turprite). What ’s th^ f 
MRS. M. It ’s the penny. 

aNDBRBLLA. So it is 1 Good-ni^t, Mrs. Maloney. 

MRS. M. Qood-n^t, Cinders. 

(She departt. The pmty fallt into aNDBRBiXA’a bon 
with a pleatant cHnb.) 
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CIHDXMLLA. NfiXt 

{A woman ef 35 comes forward. She is dejected, ttun- 
Sfped, and unlovable.) 

MARION {tossing her heai). You ’re surprised to see m#, I 
daresay. 

CINDERELLA (jguordecUy). I haven’t the pleasure vS knowing 

y®"* ... I 

MARION {gUsssds^ at the remainmg occupant of the bends), lls 
that man sleeping ? Who is he ? 1 don’t know him. 

CINDERELLA. He ’s sleeping. What can I do for you ? 
.MARION {harshly). Nothing, I dare say. I ’m at Catullots 
Buildings. Now ^ey ’re turning me out. They say I ’m n(^ 
reqiectable. 

CINDERELLA {enlightened). You ’re — ^that woman i 
MARION {defiantly). That ’s me. 

CINDERELLA {shrinting). I don’t think there ’s nothing I 
could do for you. 

MARION {rather appealis^). Maybe there is. I see you ’ve 
heard my story. They say there *s a man comes to see me at. 
times though he has a wife in Hoxton. 

CINDERELLA. I ’ve heard. 

, MARION. So I ’m being turned out. 

CINDERELLA. I don’t think it ’s a case for me. 

MARION. Yes, it is. 

. ' ^cnniRRSLLA. Are you terrible fond of him ? 

MARION. Fond of him ! Damn him I 

(ciNDXRXLLA shrinis. marion snaies stare that the man 
is asleep.) 

Cinders, th^ ’ve got the story wrong ; it ’s me as is hb wife } 
I was married to him in a church. He met that woman long 
after and took up with her. 

ciNOMiEtLA. What ! Then wdiy do you not tell the 
truth? 

MARION. It ’s my pride keeps me fiom telling. 1 would 
rather be thought to be the wrong ’un he likes than the wife 
the law makes Mm help. 

ciNnnxLLA. Is Uiat pride ? 

MARION. It ’s all the pride diat ’s left to me. 
ttNBBRBLLA. I ’at awful aottj for you, but I can’t think 
of no advice to give you. 
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MAUON. It.’s not advice I want. 
ciNOBRBLLA. What IS it then i 
MARION. It ’s pity. I fling back all the gutter wor& they 
fling at me, but my heart, Cinders, is wet at times. It ’s wet 
for one to pity me. 
aNDBRBLLA. I pity you. 

MARION. You ’ll tdl nobody ? 

CINSBRBLLA. Na 

MARION. Can I come in now and i^in at a time f 
ciNDBRBLLA. I ’ll bc glad to See you — if I ’m ho'e. 

MARION. I ’U be slipping away now t he ’s waking up. 
(She puts deton her penny.) 

ciNDBRBLtA. I *m not doing it for no penny. 

MARION. You ’ve got to ta^ it. That ’s my pride But 
— I wish you well. Cinders. 

CINDBRBLLA. I like you. I wish you would srish me luck. 
Say ’ Good luck to you to-night, Cinderella.' 

MARION. Why to-night ? 

(The little waif, so practical until now, is efire inside again. 
She needs a confidant almost as snuch as marion.) 
CINDBRBLLA (hastily). You see 
(The MAN sits up.) 

Good eveningi; Missis. 

tdAKtott. Good luck to you to-night, Cinderella. 

(She gees.) ’ ' < 

(The MAN slips forward and lifts the pemy.) 

CINDBRBLLA (retUTSong to earth sharply). Put that down. 
SIAN. 1 was only looking at the newness of it I was just 
admiring the design. 

(The newness emd the dedgn hath £sappear into the box. 
A bearded person wearing the overalls of a seafaring man 
lurches down the street cmd enters the emperiutts. Have 
we seen him before f Who can this hairy monster he f) 
POLICBMAN (in an incredibly grt^ voice). I want a penny- 
worth. 

CINDERELLA (soisuspecting). Sit down. (She sssrwys the 
eoster.) It *s you that belongs to the shirt, isn’t it f 
MAN. Yes I b’t ready? 

CINDERELLA. It ’s ready. 

(It proves to be net a shiri, but a * front * of linen, very-ttift 
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mi ttarchti. The laundress easOitsisfy retains pessesuan 
of it.) 

The charge is a penny. 

MAH. On ddivery. 
aNDBRBLLA. Before delivery. 

MAN. Surely you can trust me. 

ciNDBRBLLA. You ’ve tried that on before, my man. Neper 
again. All in this street knows my rule, — Trust in 
Lord} every other person. Cash. 

{A pem^ and a ‘ shirt * pass between them and he depatps, 
ciNDERBLLA tums her attention to the neweomer.) 

What ’s your pleasure ? 

POLICEMAN. Shave, please. 

CINOERELLA {retreating from Ks beard). Shave i I shaves 
in an ordinary way, but I don’t know as I could tackle that 
POLICEMAN. I thought you was a barber. 

CINDERELLA {frovely). 1 *11 get the lather. 

{She goes doubtfully into what she calls her bedroom. . 

He seizes this opportunity to survey the room. A remark- 
able mm this, Ks attention is at once riveted on the boxes, 
but before he can step on a chair and take a peep the barber 
returns with the implements of her calling. He reaches Ks 
chair in time not to be caught by her. She brings a bowl 
of soap and water and a towel, in wKch she encases Km 
in the correct manner.) 

CINDERELLA. You ’re thin on the top. 

POLICEMAN (in Ks winding sheet). I ’ve all run to beard. 
aNDBRBLLA {the ever ready). I have a ointment for the hair } 
it is my own invention. The price is a penny. 

POLICEMAN iffuffly). Beard, please. 

CINDERELLA. 1 ’ve got Some voice-drops. 

POUCEMAN. Beard, please. 

CINDERELLA {as she prepares the lather). Is the streets quiet ? 
POUCEMAN {cmmngfy). Hereabouts jthey are ; but there ’s 
great doings in the fiuhionable quarters. A ball, I ’m told. 

CINDERELLA {gas^g). You didn’t see no peculiar person 
about in this street i 

POUCEMAN. How peculiar ? 

CINDERELLA. Like a — a flunkey ? 

POUCEMAN. Did I now — or did I not ? 
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aNDBRBtt^ (tagtrly). He would be carrying an invite 
maybe ; it *S'a big card. 

FOLiCBMAN. I Can’t Say I saw him. 

{Heri an astonishing thing happrns. The head of a thild 
rises from one of the boxes. She is unseen by ather of the 
mortals.) 

ciNDBitBLi.A {considering the beard). How do 1 start with 
the like of this ? 

poucBMAN. First you saws . . . 

{She attesnpts to sous. The beard tomes off in her hand.) 
ciNDBBBLLA {recognising his face). You 1 
POUCBMAN {stepping triumphantly oui of his disgsdse). Me I 
{jfs sosnetimes happens, however, the one who means tome 
the surprise gets a greater. At dght of his dreaded umform 
the child screams, whereat two other children in other boxes 
bob up and scream also. It is some rime before the pohceman 
can speak.) 

So that ’$ what ^e boxes was for I 
ciNDBRBLLA {feebly). Yes. 

POUCBMAN (portentosuly). Who and what are these phe* 
nomenons ? 

CINDBRBLLA {pTotecrinffy). Don’t be firi^tened, children. 
Down ! 

{They disappear obe£ently.) 

There ’s no wrong in it. They ’re just me trying to do my bit 
It’s said all should do their bit in war-time. It was into a 
hospital 1 wanted to go to nurse the wounded sddiers. 1 
offered myself at every hospital door, but none would have me, 
so this was all I could da 

POLICBMAN. You ’re taking care of them 7 
{She nods.) 

Sounds all right Neighbour’s children ? 

CINDBRBLLA. The brown box is. She *s half of an orphan, 
her Ather ’s a blue-jacket, so, of course, I said I would. 

POUCBMAN. You ne^ say no more. I pass little blue- 
jacket 

aNDBRBLLA. Those other two is allies. She *s Frendi — 
and her ’s a Bdgy. {CaUt) Marie-Therese 1 
{The French cMld sits sip.) 

Speak your language t6 the gentleman, Marie>*I1iense. 
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MARU. Bon aoir, Monsieur-comment' poites-TOus i Je 
t’aime. (She curtteys eharmngfy to Jum from the box,) 
poucBMAN. Well, I ’m ——4 1 
aNDBRBLiA. Delphipe 1 
(The Belgum looks up.) 

Make votre bow. 

GladTS. 

(The En^ish thili bobs up.) 

A friend, Gladys. 

(GLADYS atsd the policbman grvs to each other.) 

GLADYS. What cheer ! 

ciNOBRBLLA. Monsieur is a Britain’s defender. 

MARiB. Oh, la, la! Parlez>vousfran9an, Monsieur? Non! 

I blow you two kisses. Monsieur — ^the one b to you (kisses hand) ' 
to keep^ the other you will give — (kisses hand) to Kitch. 
POUCBMAN (writing). Sends kiss to Lord Kitchener. 
ciNDBRBLLA. She ’s the one that does most of the talking. 
POUCBMAN (who is getting fnensUy). I suppose thtt other 
box b an empty. 

(cindbrblla’s mouth doses.) 

Is that box empty ? 

czNDBRBLLA. It ’s not exactly empty. 

POUCBMAN. What ’s inside ? 

CINOBRBLLA. She ’s the littlest. 

(TAr children exchange glances^ and she is severe.) 

Conchy. 

(Th^ disappear.) 

POUCBMAN. An ally ? 

CINDBRBLLA. She ’s — she *s — Swiss. 

POUCBMAN (lowering). Now then 1 
CINDBRBLLA. She ’s not exactly Swiss. You can guess now 
what tile is. 

POUCBMAN (grave). Thb puts me in a very difficult position. 
CINDBRBLLA (bepsmmg to cry). Nobody would take her. 
She was left over. I tried not to take her. I ’m a patriot, I 
am. But there she was — ^left over — ^and her so terrible little^ 
I couldn’t he^ taking her. 

POUCBMAN. I dunno. ^Qtdte tatfairly) If her ftdk had 
bear in your place and you in hers, uey would have shown 
ndther mercy nor piqr for you. * 
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ciNDBRBixA {tttulfy). Thst makes no difference. 
poucBMAN (fUM tlttt tht great tumuHt f). I think there ’s 
something uncommon about you. 
aMDBXBLLA (fUaud), About me ? 
poucBMAM. 1 suiq>ose she *s sleeping ? 

CXNDBIIBI.LA. Not her I 
POUCBMAN. What *s she doing ? 
aNDBRBLLA. She ’s strafing t 
POUCBMAN. Who *8 she strafing i 
ONDBRBLLA. Very likely you. She misses nobody. You 
see I 've put some barb-wire round her box. 

POUCBMAN. I see now. 

ClNDBRBLLA. It *s not really barb-wire. It’s worsted. I was 
feared the wire would hurt her. But it just makes a difference. 
POLICEMAN. How do the others get on with her ? 
ClNDBRBLLA. I makes them get on with her. Of course 
there ’s tongues out, and little things like that. 

POUCBMAN. Were the foreign children shy of you at first ? 
aNDBRBLLA. Not as soon as they heard my name. * Oh, 
are you Cinderella i ’ they said, in dieir various languages— 
and * when ’s the ball ? ' they sud. 

POUCBMAN. Somebody must have telled them about you. 
aNDBRBLLA {happy). Not here. Th^ had heard about 
me in their foreign lands. Everybody knows Cinderdla : it *s 
fine. Even her {auiuatmg the German Aar)— die moment I 
mentioned my name — * Where ’s 3 rour ug^y asters ? * says die, 
looking round. 

POUCBMAN. Asters ? It ’s new to me^ your having sisters. 
{He preduees his note~hook.) 

aNDBRBLLA {uHeasify). It ’s kind of sta^ering to me, too. 
I haven’t been able to manage them yet, but th^ ’ll be at die 
ball 

POUCBMAN. It ’s queer. 
aNDBRBLLA. It u queer. 

POUCBMAN {sitting ehten with her). How do you know this 
ball *s to-ni^t 1 

aNDBRBLLA, It had to be some night You sec^ after 1 
dotes my businesB I have diats with die children about diii^ 
and naturally it ’s moedy about die balL I put it off at bang as 
I could, but it had to beemne ni^— and this is the n^t 
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poucBMAM. You mean it ’s make-l)i^eve ? 

CfHDEKXitA {alnust fieredy). None of that 1 
poucsMAN (shadng Kt head). I don’t like it 
aMDBKBLLA {sMntHg). You Wouldn’t say that if you heard 
the blasts on the trumpet and loud roars of * Make way for the 
Lady Cinderella ! * 

{Three heads pep up again.) ^ 

poucBMAM. Lady ? l 

ciNDBiiBLLA (itt a tremble ef extdtatien). That’s mk 
That ’s what you ’re called at rojkl balls. Then loud huzzas 
is heard outside from the etsited popu-lace, for by this time th^ 
fome of my beauty has spread like wild-fire through the street8,\ 
and folks is hanging out at windows and climbing lamp-posts \ 
to catch a sight of me. 

{Delight cf the children.) 

poucBMAN. My sakes, you see the whole dung dear ! 
aNDBRBLLA. I See it from beginning to end — ^like as if I 
could touch it — ^the gold walls and the forone, and the lamp- 
posts and the horses. 

poucBsiAN. The horses i 

ciNDERBLLA. . . . Well, the competitors. The speeches 
—everything. If only I had my invite I That wasn’t a knock 
at the door, was it ? 

POUCBMAM {so carried away that he gees te see). Na 
ciMDBRBLLA {vindictively). I dare say that flunkey ’s sitting 
drinking in some public-house. 

(Ifrrr s(arib-thbrbsb and Gladys, whe have been cem- 
snsmicating acress their boxes, politely invite the poucbman 
te go away.) 

marib. Bonne nuit, Monsieur. 

GLADYS. Did you say you was going, Mister ? 

POUCBMAN. They ’re wonderful polite. 

CIMDBRBLLA. I doubt that ’s not politeness. The naughties 
—they ’re asking you to go away. 

POUCBSIAN. Oh ! {He rises with hastteur.) 
ciNDBRBLLA. You See we ’re to have a bite of supper befiwe 
1 start— 40 celebrate the night 
POUCBMAN. Suiq>er with die kids I When I was a Idd in 

dieoountty at Badgery Y(mi ’ ve doM it again 1 

ciMOBRBLLA. Done what f 
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POLICEMAN {with that strange feeling of being at home). 1 
suppose I would be in the way i 

CINDERELLA. There *8 not very much to cat. There ’s just 
one for each. 

POLICEMAN. I ’ve had my supper. 

CINDERELLA (seeing her way). Have you ? Then I would 
be very pleased if you would stay. 

POLICEMAN. Thank you kindly. 

(She prepares the table for the feast. Eyes sparkle from 
the boxes.) 

CINDERELLA (shining). This is the first party we *ve ever 
had. Please keep an eye on the door in case there *s a knock. 
(She darts into her bedroom^ and her charges are more at 
their ease.) 

MARIE (sitting upt the better to display her night-gown). Mon- 

sieur^ Monsieur, voil^ ! 

GLADYS. Cinderella made it out of watching a shop window. 

POLICEMAN (like one who has known his hostess from infancy). 
Just like her. 

MARIE (holding up a finger that is adorned with a rin£). Mon* 
sieur ! 

GLADYS {jnore practical). The fire ’s going out. 

poucEMAN (recklessly). In with another penny. (He feeds 
the fire with that noble coin.) Fellow allies, I ’m going to take 
a peep into the German trench ! Hah ! 

(He stealthily mounts a chair and puts his hand into gret* 
CHBN*8 box. We must presume that it is bitten by the 
invisible occupant^ for he withdraws it kurriediy to the 
hearty delight of the spectators. This mirth changes to 
rapture as Cinderella makes a conceited entrance carrying 
a jug of milk and five hot potatoes in their jackets* Hand- 
somely laden as she is^ it is her attire that calls forth the 
applause. She is now wearing the traditional short brown 
dress of Cinderella, and her hair hangs loose. She tries 
to look modest.) 

CINDERELLA (displaying herself). What do you think ? 

POLICEMAN (again in Badgery). Great ! Turn round. 
And I suppose you made it yourself out of a shop window i 

CINDERELLA. No, wc didn’t need no shop window i we all 
know exactly what I wear when the knock comes. 
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GLADYS. Of course we does. 

{A potato is passed up to eaeh and a tup ^mlk between two. 
There is oho a deimeus samerfid efm^ed lard into wKch 
they £p, grbtchen is new as notch in evidence as the 
others, and qtdte as attractive ; the fun becomes fast and 
furious.) 

CINDBRSLLA {tO POUCEMAM). A potato I 
poucxMAN. No^ I thank you. 

CINDERELLA. Just a snack ? 
poucEMAN. Tliank you. 

(She shares with Mm.) 

CINDERELLA. A little dip ? 

POUCEMAN. No, I thank you. 

CINDERELLA. Just to look friendly. 

POUCEMAN. I thank you. (Dippwg) To you, Cinderella. 
CINDERELLA. I thank you. 

POUCEMAN (proposing a toast). The King ! 

CINDERELLA (rather consciously). And the Prince of Wales. 
GLADYS. And Ather. 

POUCEMAN. The King, the Prince of Wales, and father. 
(The toast is drunk, dipped and eaten with acclamoHow 
GLADYS, uninvited, redtes ' The Mariners of England.* 
MARiB-THBRESE follows (tinthout Waiting for the end) with 
the * MarsdUaise^ and gretch bn puts outhertongue at both. 
Our POUCEMAN having intimated that he desires to propose 
another toast of a snore len^hy character, the children are 
Hfted down placed in their tught-goums at the table.) 

POUCEMAN (suddedy becoming survous). I have now the 
honour to pn^ose Absent Friends. 

GLADYS (torM an hispiration to which marie-thbresb bows 
elegaialy). Vive la Fiance 1 

POUCEMAN. I mean our fnends at the Front. And they 
l^ve dieir children, too. Your boxes we know about^ but I 
due say there *8 many similu and even queerer places, where the 
children, the smallest of our allies, ue slewing this night within 
the sound of shells. 

iDUUE. La petite Bd^^ue. La pauvre enfiuit I 
DELPHIHB (proudfy). Me 1 
. POUCEMAN. So here ’s to Absent Friends— 

GLADYS (noth assodur inspiradosC). Absent Boxes 1 
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poucBMAN. Absoit Boxob. And there ’s s party we know 
about who would like uncommon to have the duuge of ^ lot 
of them — {looting at ciMDBRXLtA). And I couples die toast 
with the name of the said party. 

ciNDnuu.LA (giving a ptmywartk for nothing). Kind friends, 
it would be pretending of me not to let on that I know I am 
the party spoke of by the last speako*— <and very land he is. 
When I lo^ about me and see just four boxes I am a kind 
of shamed, but it wasn’t very convenient to me to have more. 
I udll now conclude by sayit^ I wish I was the old woman 
that lived in a shoe, and it doesn’t matter how many I had I 
would have known ^e what to do. The end. 

(Jfter further eSvernon), It ’s a fine party. I hope your 
potato is mealy ? 

POUCBMAN. I never had a better tade. 

ciNDBKBLLA. Don’t Spare the skins. 

POUCBMAN. But you *re eating nothing yoursdlf. 

ciNDB&BLLA. I ’m not hungry. And, of course, I ’ll be 
expected to take a bite at the ball 

(7Aix remhuUr of the hall spoils the poucxman’s enjoy- 
ment.) 

POUCBMAN. I wdsh — ^you wasn’t so sure of the baU. 

GLADYS (in defence). Why shouldn’t she not be sure of it ? 

DBLPHiNB. Pourquoi, MondeuT ? 

ciNDBRBLLA ijrathoT hotfy). Don't say things like that here. 

MAUB. Has Monneur by chance seen Godmamma oonung ? 

POUCBMAN. Godmamma ? 

ciNDBRBiXA. That ’s my Godmodter t she brings my bail 
dress and a carriage with four ponies. 

GLADYS. Then away she gpes to the bail — thorny— 4iooray ! 

aNDXRBLLA. It *8 all porfimtly umple once Godmodier 
comes. 

POUCBMAN (ttpfrA meonsciosu sartasm). I can see she % 
important 

ciNDXMLLA (with the dreadful shtHng that comet to her at 
limes). You dunk she '11 come, don’t you ? 

pOLicBMAN. Cinderella, your hand ’s burning— end in dih 
cold room. 

ciNDXRBLLA. Say you think she ’Q come. 

POUdMAX. I— I . . . I . . . 
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GLADYS {imphrin^y). Say it, Mister I 
DBLFHiNB {htgpng). Moiiaeur ! Monsieur I 
MABiB. If it is that you love mej Monsieur ! 

POUCBMAN (lit ^stress). I question if there was ever before 
a membo' of the Force in such a position. {YitUing) I 
expect she ’ll come. 

(TAii settles it in the epinim of the cWdren, hut their eyei^ 
ore tee high for such a late hour, and they are ordered t^ 
hed. Our policbman rebates them in their boxes.) 
CINDERELLA. One — two — ^three . . . couchy I 
{They disappear.) 

POUCBMAN {awkwardly and trying to hedge). Of course this 
is an out-of-the-way little street for a Godmother to find. 

CINDERELLA. Yes, I ’ve thought of that I ’d best go and 
hang about outside ; she would know me by my dress. 

POUCBMAN {hastily). I wouldn’t do that. It’s a cold 
night {He wanders about the room eyeing her sideweys.) Balk 
IS always late things. 

CINDERELLA. I ’m none so sure. In war-time, you see, 
with the streets so dark and the King so kind, it would be just 
like him to b^in early and close at ten instep of twelve. I 
must leave before twelve. If I don’t, there ’s terrible disasters 
haiqiens. 

POUCBMAN {unable to follow this). The ball might be put 
off oudng to the Prince of Wales being in France. 

CINDUELLA. He catched the last boat I ’ll go out and 
watch. 

POUCBMAN {desperate). Stay where you are, and — and I ’U 
have a look for her. 

ciNDBRBLLA. You *re too kind. 

POUCBMAN. Not at alL I must be stepping at any rate. 
If I can lay han(b on her I ’ll march her here, though I have 
to|>ut the handcuHs on her. 

GLADYS {leeUng s^). I think I heard a knock ! 

{The POUCEMAN looks out, shakes hs head, and fnally 
departs after a qsuer sort of handshake with miss THiNaj 
ciHDBRBLLA. He 's R iiice man. 

GLADYS. Have you known him long 7 
aNDBRBLLA {tUnking it out). A bn^di time. He *s head 
of the secret police } him aai me iisM to play toge^er as 
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children down in Badgerjr. His folks lire in s magnificent 
castle with two doors. ' (She beeemt a little ieioildered,) I ’m 
all mixed up. 

(The children are sem asleep. She wanders mndessly U 
the door. The wall closes on the little room, and we now 
see her stcm&sg in the street. Our poucemah returns 
and flashes Ins lantern on her.) 

CINDBRELtA. It ’S yOU ! 

poucEMAN. It’s me. But there’s no Godmother. 
There ’s not a soul . . . No. . . . Good-night, Cindo’ella. 
Go inside. 

ciNOEEELLA (doggedly). Not me ! I don’t feel the cold — 
not much. And one has to take risks to get a Prince. The 
only thing I ’m feared about is my feet If they was to swell I 
mightn’t be able to get the slippers on, and he would have 
naught to do with me. 

POLICEMAN. What slippers ? If you won’t go back, I ’ll 
stop here with you. 

aNDBRELLA No, I think there’s more chance of h« 
coming if I ’m alone. 

POLICEMAN. I ’m very troubled about you. 

CINDERELLA (wistfuUy). Do you think I ’m just a liar i 
Maybe I am. You see I ’m all mixed up. I ’m sore in need 
of somebody to help me out 

POLICEMAN. I would do it if I could. 

ONDERELLA. I ’m Sure. (Jnxiously) Are you good at 
riddles i 

(He shakes Us head.) 

There’s always a riddle before you can marry into a royal 
finnily. 

POLICEMAN (with increased gloom). The whole thing seenoB 
to be most terrible difficult 

CINDERELLA. Yes. . . . Good-night 
POUCEMAN. You won’t let me stay with you i 
CINOBRBLLA. Na 

(He puts his lantern on the ground beside her.) 

What ’s that for ? 

POUCEMAN (humbfy). It’s just a sort of guard for you. 
(He tabes ^ his utuj^er and puts it severed tinus round her neek.) 
aNDBRELLA. Nice 1 
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ROtlOMAH. Good luck. 

(Sfit finis it easitst just to nod in reply.) 

I wish I was a Prince. 

CINDIRRIXA (ttuUonfy struck by the idea). You *re kind of 
Ukehim. 

{He goes away. She sits down on the step to wait. She 
shivers. She takes the muffler off her neck and windj it 
round her more valuaUe feet. She falls asleep. 

Darkness eosnest and snow. From sosnewhero beh 
the shadowy figme of cindbrblla’s Godmother, heautif 
in a Red Cross nmse's uniform, is seen looHng hesdgssan 
OH the weif. aNOBRBLLA is just a little vague hssddld^ 
form — there is su movement^ 

GODMOTHBR. Cinderdla, my little godchild I 
ciNDBRBLLA (with oyes smopesinfk Is you. God- 
mother ? 

GODMOTHBR. It is I $ mjr poor god-daughter is ail mixed 
up, and I have come to help her out. 

' aNDBRBLLA. You have been long in coming. I very i 
near gave you up. 

GODMOTHER. Sweetheart, I couldn’t come sooner, because 
in these days, you know, even the fiuiy godnu^er is with 
the Red Cross. 

CINDERELLA. Was that the reason i I see now ) I thought 
perhaps you kept away because I wasn’t a good girl. 

GODMOTHBR. You have been a good brave girl j I am 
well pleased with my darling godchild. 

CINDERELLA. It is fine to be called darlii^ $ it heats me up. 
I ’ve been wearying for it. Godmother. Life’s a kind of h«^ 
GODMOTHER. It will always be hard to you, Cinderella. 
I can’t promise you anything else. 

CINDERELLA. I don’t suppose I could have my three wiriie^ 
Godmodier. 

GODMOTHER. I am not very powerful in these days, 
Cinderella $ but what are your wishes i 

CINDERELLA. 1 would like fitw to have my ball, God- 
mother. 

oomcoTHER. You shall have your ball. 
cmiMnBLLA. I would like to nurse the wounded. 
GODMOTHER. You shall nuise the wounded. 
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CINDERELLA. I would like to be loved by (be man of my 
choice, Godmother. 

GODMOTHER. You shall be loved by the man of youf choice. 

CINDERELLA. Thank you kindly. The ball hist, if you 
please, and could you squeeze in the children so that they may 
see me in my glory ? 

GODMOTHER. Now let this be my down-trodden godchild’s 
ball, not as balls are, but as they are conceived to be in a little 
chamber in Cinderella’s head. 

{Sht fades from sight. In the auftd stUhtess toe eon now 
hear the fifty clatter of horses htfimtely small and infautely 
far off. It is the equipage ef Cinderella. Then an 
unearthly trumpet somds thrice, and the darhuss is btowa 
away. 

It is the night of the most celebrated hall in Ustery, and 
we see it through our heroine's eyes. She has, as it were, 
made everything with her own hands, from the cloths ef 
gold to the ices. 

Nearly everything in the ball-room isofpld; it was only 
with an effort that sht checked herseff from dabbing gold on 
the regal countenances. Tou can set that she has not passed 
by gm-palaces without thmbingabtittthesn. The walls and 
furniture are so golden that you have but to lean against 
them to acqtdre a competeney. There is a goUten theme 
with gold cloths on it, and the royal seats are three goUen 
rocUng-chairs ; there wosdd be a fessrth golden roetistg-chair 
if it were not that cindbrella dots net want you to guess 
where she is to sit. These chairs are stuffed to a plden 
corpsdency. The panoply ef the throne is abrnt twenty feet 
high — each foot ef pure gold ; and nested on the top If it is 
a golden repreduetim ef the grandest thing aNDERELLA has 
ever seen—4he private box ef a thecOrt. In tKs box sit, 
wriggle, and sprawl the fossr cKldren in their i^t-gowns, 
leaning over the gddm parapet as f to the mansstr bmm emd 
eareltssly Ueiing nssggsts out f id. They are s^ou^g, 
poadsHg, and othervnH behaving badly, eating oranges out 
ef paper bags, then blowing out the ban and io'sling them. 
The sssperb scene it & hfour s^roH mstpt with rmgtass, 
Dandt^ it going me s w hslRet ttllmtmtt,du gnsUmen 
in blad vdtk swords. ^ you were usttuei to royal balls 
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ymi W9tdd ihtni every ene of these people was worth ie* 
scribing separately ; but, compared to what is coming, it 
may be said that Cinderella has merely pushed them on 
with her lovely foot. They are her idea of courtiers, and 
have anxious expressions as if they knew she was watching 
them. They have character in the lump, if we may put it 
that way, but none individmUy. Thus one cannot smle w 
sigh, for instance, without all the others smiling or sighim. 
At night they are probably snuffed out like candles a^ fid 
away in boxes from which golden hands reuse them f^ 
the next festivity. As children they were not like this i 
they had genuine personal traits, but these have gradually^ 
been blotted out as they basked in royal favour ; thus, if 
the KING wipes his glasses they all pretend that their 
glasses need wiping, and when the (^uebn lets her hand- 
kerchief fall they all stoop loyally to pick up their own, 
which they carry for that very purpose. 

Down the golden steps at the back comes the lord 
MAYOR, easily recognisable by Ins enormous chain.) 

LORD MAYOR* O yes, O yes, make way every one for the 
Lord Mayor — namely myself 

{They all make way for him. Two black boys fling open 
lovely curtains.) 

O yes, O yes, make way every one, and also myself, for Lord 
Times. 

(This is a magnificent person created by Cinderella on 
learning from MR, bodie that the press is all-powerful and 
that the * Times ’ is the press. He carries one hand behind 
his back, as if it might be too risfy to show the whole ffhim^ 
self at once, and it is noticeable that as he walks Ins feet do 
not quite touch the ground. He is the only person who is 
not a Bttle staggered by the amount of gold : you almost feet 
that he thinks there is not quite enough of it. He very 
nearly sits down on one of the royal roclmg<hairs ; and the 
LORD VLAYO%,lookingredandwihappy,andasifhihadnow 
done for himself, has to whisper to hhn that the seats under 
the throne are reserved.) 

O ye8,0 yes, make way for the Censor* 

(aNDERELLA has hadagood deal of trouble ever this person, 
of whom she has heard a great deal in war-time, withoid 
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meeting any one who can tell her what he is Hke, She has 
done her best^ and he is long and black and thin, dressed as 
tightly as a fish, and carries an executioner^ s axe. All fall 
back from him in fear, except lord times, who takes a step 
forward, and then the CENSOR/zr/Zr back.) 

O yes, O yes, make way everybody for his Royal Highness 
the King, and his good lady the Queen. 

{The KING and queen are attired like their portraits on 
playing cards, who are the only royalties Cinderella has 
seen, and they advance grandly to their rocking-chairs,looking 
as if they thought the whole public was dirt, but not so muAt 
despised dirt as dirt with good points, lord times fixes 
them with his eye, and the king hastily crosses and shakos 
hands with him.) 

O yes, O yes, make way every one, except the King, and 
Queen, and Lord Times, for His Highness Prince Hard-to* 
Please. 

{The heir apparent comes, preceded by trumpeters. His 
dress may a little resemble that of the extraordinary youth 
seen by Cinderella in her only pantomime, but what quite 
takes our breath away is his likeness to our policeman* 
If the ball had taken place a night earlier it may be hazarded 
that the prince wo^d have presented quite a different face. 
It is as if Cinderella’s views of his personality had under- 
gone some unaccountable change, confusing even to herself, 
and for a moment the whole scene rocks, the street lamps 
wink, and odd shadows stalk among the courtiers, shadows 
offAK. BODiE, MARION, and the party in an unfinished coat, 
who have surely no right to be here. This is only nrnmr 
tarily ; then the palace steadies itself again. 

The KING rises, and in stately manner addresses Ks guests 
in the words Cinderella conceives to be proper to his royal 
mouth. As he stands waiting superbly for the applause to 
cease, he holds on to a strap hanging conveniently above his 
bead. To Cinderella strap^hanging on the Underground 
has been a rare and romantic privilege.) 

KING. My loyal subjects, all ’ail 1 1 am as proud of you as 
you are of me. It gives me and my good lady much pleasure 
to see you ’ere by q)ecial invite, feasting at our expense. There 
ts a paper bag for each, containing two sandwicha^ buttered on 
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both rides, s piece of cake, a hard-boiled egg, and an orange or 
abanamu 

(TAf duers tf the eleiighted eottrtien gratify Aim, hd the 
vtdgcarMiren over his head ceHtimse their rub-a-Msb on the 
parget untU he glaresttp at them. Even then they tontimu.) 

Ladies and Gents all, pleasant though it is to fill up withjgood 
victuals, that is not the chief object of this royal invite. are 

*ere for a solemn purpose, namely, to find a mate for our noble 
scm. AH the Beauties are waiting in the lobby ; no wonda he 
is excited. \ 

(dill leek at the prince, who is redang emdyawmng.) \ 
'He will presently wake up } but first I want to Siy—{here'he 
ietomes toHsaosts of tOKD rtaasi). What is it i 

LokH TIMES. Less talk. 

KINO. Certainly. {He sits down.) 

prinCe {encouraged to his feet hy varioia royal nudges). My 
li^ King and Queen-Mother, you can have the competitors 
brou^t in, and I will take a look at them ; but I have no hope. 
My curse is diis, that I am a scoffer about females. I can play 
with riiem for an idle hour and then cast them from me even 
as I cast this banana skin. I can find none so lovely that I may 
love her for aye from the dq>ths of my passionate heart. I am 
so blasted pardcular. O yes I O yes I {He sits down and 
looks heiress.) 

KINO {un^smqyed). All ready i 
{The LORD MAYOR bows.) 

AH is ready, my son. 

PRINCE {bored). Then let loose the Beauts. 

{To heavesdy muae from the royal hserdy-garddes the 
Beauties descend the stairs, one at a time. There are a 
doxen of the fine creatures, in impudent confections such as 
tsNDERELLA has Seen in papers in mr. bodie’s stsuSo ; 
sotne rf them with ropes tf hair hanjfrtg down thtir proud 
backs as the has teen them in a hdhr^esser's vmdow. As 
we know, she hat once looked on at a horse show, and Ms 
has, colosa-ed her conception rf a competitim for a prince. 
The lathes prtmce round the balbroom tike HglMtepping 
deeds ; it is evident that Cinderella has had them fed 
immediattiy htfere rtieasing them ; her pride it to show 
titem at thtir very best, and then to chattenge tiuttL 
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paw tkt floor wantonly uh 61 lord timbs tttp% 
forward. Peau thus reitored. His majestV proceeds.) 

KINO. The first duty of a royal consort being va\»^od^ the 
test of goodness will now be applied by the Lord Mayor. 
Every competitM’ who does not pass in goodness will be n^e 
short work of. 

{Several laJdes quakot and sonsewhere or other unseen 
ciHDRRRLLA ss chuckling.) 

ONE OF THE STEEDS. I Wasn’t told about this. It isn’t fiur. 

LORO MAYOR {darkly). If your Grace wi^ies to vndidraw— > 
{She stands.) 

KINO. The Lord Mayor will now apply the test 

LORD MAYOR {to a gold PAGE). The therm-mo-ometeiS) boy. 
{A whole beseftd of thermometers is presented to him hy the 
PAGE on bended knee. The lord mayor is stow in Ms 
element. He has ridden in gold coaches and knosm what 
husdes young women often are. To dednty tnttsie he trips 
up the line of BeatOies atid pops a tube issto each patting 
snouth. The competitors tirde around, showitig thetr paces 
while he stands, watch in hastd, giving them two smnutes. 
Then airily he withdraws the tubes ; he is openly gleeful 
when he finds shtners. Twice he is in doubt, it is a very 
near thing, attd he has to consult the kino in sohispers : the 
KINO takes the queen asiile, to whisper behind the door as 
it were ; then they both look at lord times, who, vithosd 
even stepping forward, serfs * No * — assd the denhtfsds are 
at once beasdUd out of the chamber with the certoissties. 
Bayalty tight, attd the courtiers sigh end the lord mayor 
tight in a perfunctory way, but there it a tossing of matui 
from the Beauties who have scraped thsrough.) 

KINO {stirring t^ the prince, wM has fallm atieep). Our 
Royal Bud will now graciously deign to pick out a fisw possibles. 
{Hit Royal Highness yawttt.) 

LORD mayor {obseptiausly). If your Hi^uiess wtNiki like a 
litde assista n co — 

PRINCE {youttever know how thgf uill take thingt).. We shall 
do this for ourselTes, my good fellow. 

0£r smacks the lord mayor*s face tenth print^ elegance. 
The LORD mayor takes this, at a favour, and the courtiers 
getdfy smack each other's facet, art very proud to he 
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there. The prince moves langudly down the line of 
Beauties considering their charm, occasionally nodding 
apfreval but more often screunng up Ids nose. The courtiers 
stand ready vdth nods or noses. Several ladies tldnk they 
have been thosen, hut he has only brou^ them into frond- 
nesue to hunuRate them ; he suddenly says ' Good-hye^ and 
they have to go, while he is convulsed vdth merrisnent^ He 
looks sharply at the courtiers to see if they are convulsed also, 
and most of them are ; the others are flung out.) \ 
QTUEN (han^g on to her strap). Does our Rojal ons ex- 
perience no palpitation at all i 

PRINCE (yleepUy). Ah me, ah me ! 

LORD TIMES (irritated). You are well called *Ard-to-PIease. 
You would turn up your nose at a lady though she were shaped 
like Apollo’s how. 

(TAtf PRINCE shrugs his shoulder to huBcate that love cannot 
be forced) 

LORD MAYOR And now we come 0> the Severer test 

(With a neat action, rather tike taking a Rd off a pot, the 
LORD MAYOR lets it be known to the lacRes that they must 
now Rft their skirts to show their feet. When this de- 
vastating test is concluded, there are only two competitors 
left in the room.) 

LORD TIMES (olmst as if he were tfdnldng of Kmelf). Can’t 
have Two. 

(Cards such as onderella saw at the horse show, with 
* 1st,** ond* and * yd * on them, are handed to the prince. 
like one well used to such proceeeRngs, he fins 2nd and yd 
aito the la£es* bo£ces.) 
fiUEEN (jgloofsdfy). But still no first 

(JThe cldl^en af^aud; they have been interfering re- 
featedfy.) 

KiNa Come, come, proud youth, you feel no palps at all ? 
PRINCE. Not a palp. Perhaps for a moment this one’s 
nose — that one’s cock of the head-—— But it has passed. 

(He drearily resums his rocking-char. No one seem to 
know what to do nestt.) 

siARiE (to the reseue). The two Ugjly Sisters ! Monsieur 
le Rm, the two Ugly Asters i (She feints deridvely at the 
winners.) 
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Ki^o {had^erti). How <tid these children get didr invites ? 
{Tfus is smother tKng that m one hums. Ontt more the 
room reth, and mk. bodib passes across it as ^ looting par 
sosne one. Then a growing clamour is hessrd outade. 
Bugles sound. The lord mayor goes^ assd returns with 
strange stews.) 

LORD MAYOR. Another competitor, my King. Make way 
fat the Lady Cinderella. 

KiNa Cinderella i I don*t know her. 

GLADYS {yearly falling out of the box). You *0 soon know 
her. Now you ’ll see ! Somebody wake the Prince up 1 

{The portals are flung open, and aNDBRSLLA is seen aSgh- 
ing from her lovely eqmpage, which we tall not describe 
because sosne one has described it before. But stote the little 
waggle of her foot Just before she favours fhegrotistd. We 
have thought a great deal about how our cimdbrblla 
should be dressed for this occasion s white of course, and she 
looked a darhng in it, but we boggle at its really being of the 
grandest stuff and made in the shop where the Beauties got 
theirs. No, the material came from poorer warehosues in 
sosne shabfy district tut far from the street of the penny shop ; 
her eyes had glistened as she gazed at it through the tsnttdows, 
and she paid for it with her life’s Mood, ami made the frock 
herself. Very posdUy it is btauhy here and there. 

CXNDBRELLA, tlun, cottus Sidling down into the bedl-room, 
not a sound to be heard except the ecstatic shrieks of the four 
chUdren. She is snodest but caltnly confident ; she knows 
exactly what to do. She moves osue rot^ the room to show 
her gown, then curtseys to the royal personals ; then, 
ttaidng to the lord mayor, opesu her sssouth and sigsu to 
him to pop in the thersnosneter. He does it as in a dream. 
Presently he is excitedly showing the thersnometer IB the 

KiNa) 

KING. Marvellous ! 99 ! 

{JThe cry is repeated fi^ all sides. The QiniBM hstnds the 
KINO a long pm from her coiffure, and the prinqs is again 
wakesud.) 

PRINCB (ysdth his hand to his brow). What, another ? Oh, 
all r%^ti but you know this is a dog’s life. (HegoestocniDtM.- 
BUA, takes one glance at her assd resumes his chair.) 
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LORO MAYOR (ttikiii the chUdnn blub). That settles it^ I 
think* {H€ is a heartless fellow,) That will da Stand ba^ 
my girl* 

CINOERSLIA (calmfy), I don’t think. 

ICING. It ’s no goody you know. 

aNOERBLLA (curtssysfig). Noble King, there is two bits of 
me thy son hath not yet seen. I crave my rights* (She points 
to the two bits referred to^ which are encased in the loveliest ^ss 
slippers,) 

KINO. True. Boy, do your duty. 

PRINCE. Oh, bother 1 

(These words are the last spoken by him in his present state. 
Whin we see Idm again, which is the moment efterwards, 
he is translated. He looks the same, but so does a clock into 
which neW] works have been put. The change is effected 
piite simply by Cinderella delicately raising her skirt and 
showing him her foot. As the exquisite nature of the sight 
thus vouchsafed to him penetrates his being a tremor passes 
'through his frame ; his vices take flight from him and the 
virtues enter. It is a heady wakening, and he falls at her 
feet. The courtiers are awkward, not knowing whether 
they should fall also, Cinderella beams to the children, 
who utter ribald cries of triumph,) 

KING (rotating on his strap). Give him air. F ill your lungs, 
my son. 

QUEEN (on hers). My boy I My boy 1 

LORD MAYOR (quickly taking the royal cue). Oh, lady fair ! 
(The prince’s palpitations increase in violence,) 

QUEEN. Oh, happy sig^t I 

KINO. Oh, glorious hour ! 

LORD MAYOR (not suTo that he was heard the first time). Oh, 
lady &ir 1 

(The PRINCE springs to his feet. He is looking very 
fueer.) 

LORD TIMES (flrobably remembering how he looked once). The 
Prince is about to propose. 

LORD MAYOR. O ycs, O yes, O yes I 

KiNa Proceed, my son. 

PRINCE (with loverAike contortions and addressing hSmselj 
largely to the feet). Dew of the morning, garden of delight, 
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sweet ptiudt of enchanted nights, dw heavens have opened and 
through the chink thou hast &Uen at my feet, even as I fall at 
thine. Thou art not one but twain, and these die twai»-~Oh, 
pretty feet on which my lady walks, are they but feet i O no, 
O no, O no 1 They are so small I cannot tee them. Hie 1 
A candle that I may see my lady’s feet 1 

(He lasses me faott and she holds ttp the other for mssilar 
tresstssimt.) 

0 Cinderella, ifthouwQt deign to wife with me, 1 H do my best 
to see that through the years you always walk on kisses. 

(The cossrtiers pratHse waiting m tistes.) 

LOAD MAYOR. The Prince 1^ propo^. The Lady 
Cinderella will now reply. 

KING. Lovely creature nUte {nty on my royal son. 

QUEEN. Cinderella, be my dau^ter. ‘ 

LORD TIMES (ssiccmtfy). Yes, or no i 

CINDERELLA. There ’s just one thii^ Before I a n sw e r , 

1 would like that little glass thing to be put in his mouth. 

LORD MAYOR (staggered). The ther^mo-mometer i 

KING. In our Mace's mouth I 

LORD TIMES. Why not l 

aNDSRELLA. Just to make sure that he is good. 

FRINGE (dSsasayed). Oh, I say I 

QUEEN. Of course he is good, Cinderella — ^he is our ton. 
CINDERELLA (doggedly). I would like it put in his mouth. 

KING. But 

FRINGE (alarmed). Pater ! 

LORD TIMES. It must be done. 

(J'ht test is therefore made. The royal asouth has to ofea 
to the thersnometer, which is presently passed tothe KIRO^ 
exanumtim. He hois very grow. The fringe «a«r 
tlu teU-tah thing, and with a happy thossgfot lets it fall.) 

FRINGE. 99 i 

(The jtyosa ay it taken iy all, and ginderella goes 
dMetiy m me knee to her hrd and snaster.) 

ONDERELLA (simply). I sooepts. 

Kxno (when ^ ^oiar hat eeattd). AUmakemerry. The 
fire is going low. (Recilttsfy) In with another thSlh^ 1 

\J sddhBmg it damped mto the dd^ifdn-the-dot stave, 
whuhUazets^. ThenJMtstpsdthisamratindhithvt.) 
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LORD TtMBS {again rmmhmng tut day ef iayt). My Prince, 
not 90 fast. There is still the riddle. 

riuMCs. I had forgotten. 

cnwBREiLA (qualdng). I was feared there would be a rid^ 

KINO (prompted iy lord timss). Know ye all, my subjects, 
that before blue blood can wed there is a riddle ; and she who 
cannot guess \t—{dar]dy) is taken away and censored. | 

(TA« cxNSOR with Us axe ernes into sudden prmmenee 
behind aNOBRRLLA atid the two ether eesnpetiters.) \ 

My Lord Times, the riddle. ^ 

LORD TiMBs. I hold in my one hand the riddle, and in' foe 
other foe answer in a sealed envelope, to prevent any suspidjon 
of hanky-panky. Third prize, forward. Now, my child, 
fois is foe riddle. On foe ni^t of foe 2^ei^lin rai^ what 
was it that every one rushed to save fint i 

3R0 FRizB. The children. 

LORD TIMBS. Children not included. 

(The lady is at a hss.) 

PRiNCB. Time ’s up 1 Hoo-ray 1 

(He signs callously to the cbnsor, who sUsappears with his 
victim through a side door^ to reappear presently, alone, 
wiping his axe and slapping gaUy.) 

LORD TIMBS. Second prize, forward. Now, Duchess, 
answer. 

2ND PRIZE. Her jewels. 

(lord TIMES shakes his head.) 

PRINCB (brightly). Off with her head. Drown her in a 
bucket. 

(TAv CENSOR again renaves the lady and dees his fell work.) 

‘ LORD TIMBS. First prize, forwafo. Now, Cinderella, 
answer. 

(The CENSOR, a kindly man but used to his calling, puts his 
hand on her shoulder, to lead her away. She removes it 
without looking at him.) - 

aNDBRBLLA. It ’s not a catch, is it ? 

LORD TIMBS (hotfy). No, inde^. 

ciNDBRBLLA. There 's just one thing all true Britons would 
be aiudoos about 

KING («e^ hat been allowed to break the envelope and read the 
enuiMr), But what^ Cinderella — what ? 
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lORo MAYOR {hiding agam)'. Whal, chit ? 

ciMSBRBLLA. Their love-letters. 

KING and LORD TiMBS (together, hut loro timbs « Gttle at 
firont). The Air Cinderella has solved the riddle 1 

lord mayor (promptly). Oh, Air lady I 

ciNDBRBLLA (remembering the Fetius). There *8 just one 
thing that makes it not quite a perfect ball. I wanted Mrs. 
Bodie to be one of the competitore — so as I could beat her. 

KING. Send for her at once. Take a taxi. 

(A courtier rushes out wJustling, and returns with vbnuS| 
new imbued with life. Her arms go out wantonly to the 
FRiNCB. He signs to the cbnsor, who takes her awcy and 
breaks her up.) 

prince. I crave a boon. The wedding at once, my lord. 
(lord times signifies assent.) 

KING. The marrii^e ceremony will now take place. 

CINDERELLA (calling to the cluldreti). Bridesmaids i 

(^hey rush down and become her bridesmaids. Atthetep^ 
the stair appears a penguin — apengtdn or a Ushop, they mtit 
into each other on great occasions. The regal cmple kneel.) 

PENGUIN. Do you, O Prince, take this lady to be your 
delightful wife — and to adore her for ever ? 

PRINCE. I do, I do 1 Oh, I do, I do indeed 1 I do — 
I do — I do I 

PENGUIN. Do you, Cinderella, loveliest of your sex, udce 
this Prince for husl^d, and to love, honour, and obey him ? 

CINDERELLA (priiR^). If you plcase. 

PENGUIN. The ring i 

(It is marib-thbresb’s great hour ; she pastes her ring to 
CINDERELLA, who is married in it. Triumphant nWsic 
swells out as a crown is put upon our Princess’s head, and 
an extraordinarily long train attached U her person. Her 
husband and she move dreanuly round the baU’Ooom, the 
children holding up the train, lord times tokh exquisite 
taste falls in behind them. Then follow the courtiers, all 
dreaodUy ; atcd completmg the noble processim is the lord 
mayor, hoisting aloft on a pole an enormous penny. It has 
the face i^cinobrella on one side qfk — the pentq which 
to those who know tife it the most ranantic of etna unless its 
tiittle brother hat done better. 
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The mtisut desfite better intentions, begms to lose its head. 
It obviously wants to dame. Every one wants to dance. 
Even lOSD timbs has trouble with his legs.) 

KING (threatening, sstpplieatmg). Don’t dance yet. I ’re 
gpt a surprise for you. Don’t dance. 1 haven’t told you about 
it, so as to ke^ you on the wonder. 

(In Venn do they try to control themdves.) 

It’sicesI 

(All stop dassdng.) 

(Hoarsely) There’s an ice-cream for everybody. 

(Amid applause the royal ice-cream harrow is wheeled ^ 
* by haughty metnals who fill the paper sieves with dabs eftk^ 

Imcious cmdiment. The paper sieves are efgM, but there 
are no spoons. The clnldren, drsmk ivith expectation, forget 
their manners and sit on the throne. Somehow cinder- 
blla’s pemy clients drift in again, each carrying a sieve.) 
None touches till one royal lick has been taken by us four. . . . 
(Hegkfes them a toaa.) To the Bridal Pair 1 

(At the rtyal word ‘Got* all attack the ices with their 
tongues, p'eedily but gracefully. They end in the approved 
manner by gobbling up the sieves. It is especially chummy 
to see the last ef loro times’s neve. The music becomes 
irresittible. If you £d not dance you would he abandoned 
by your legs. It it as if a golden com had been dropped into 
a gpUen slot. Ranks are levelled. The kino asks 
OLAXnafor this one ; the (ioben is whisked away by MR. 
BODiE. Perhaps thay dame Eke costers : if you had time 
to reflect you might tlunk it a seem in the streets. It be- 
comes too merry to last ; couples are whirled though the 
■ walls eu if the floor itseljf were rotating! Cinderella 

and her prince dame alom. It is then that the chek 
begjhu to strike twelve. caemoxttAshouldf^now,orwoe 
byaU her. Alas, she hears notlung save the whispers ef 
her hver. The horn hat struck, and her glorious gown 
sArinks shwfy into the tattered frockef a prl with a broom. 
Too late she huddles on the flow to comeal the change. In 
another mosn^thnxna must see. The children gather 
. round her emth Euk cries, and, sheading osa their sniflit- 
.. gowns to cbneeal her, rush her fl^ the uem, . It is then 
that the prince discovers Hs loss , . In a fretsty he rails hr 
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meet namt. The bemldered girt has even fergetten te 
inp the slipper ^ without which he shall never find her. 
MAiUB'*THERBSB, the ever^fflont, steals back with it, and 
leaves it on the fimr. 

The ball-room is growmg dark. The lamps have gone 
out. There is no light save the timest glew,wl^ has been 
shewing on the floor all the ime,junregarded by m. b 
seem to ante from a poUceman's lantern. The gsld it eM 
washed out by the odd streaks ef white that tome doom Hke 
rain. Soon the prince’s cry tf * Cinderella, CMerdlal* 
diet away. It is tu longer a baU-roem on whitds the lasstem 
sheds this feeble ray. It it the street outside cinderslla*^ 
deer, a white street new, silent in snow. The child in her 
rags, the poucbman’s uarfstiU rotmd her precietu feet, it 
adeep on the doorstep, very little ^e left m her, vesy Uttle oil 
ifft in the lasstem.) 
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noBATZONiR (IwAmQ. Don’t firtg^Men me^ Gbder^ I 
I bdieve him to be that kind of man. Am you ibnd of your 
pdiceman, dear i 

cumBRiLLA That *t tdling I {ImfortaiUy) 

Nurse, did you ever have a love-letter^ 

VROBATtONBR (tHaUng a faai). Not 1 1 Don't wMt to i 
horrid Hole eiqilodves I But have you— 4ua he—— ? I 
cnntBRBtLA (ieemmg larger). In my poor opinionl if it 't 
not a love-letter, it ^ a very near diing, ^ 

raoBAnoMER. If 1 cmild see the ^rling little detestable ? 
aNDBsxiXA. Oh no, oh no, ^ no, no 1 Bdt 1 11 tell 
you one thing as is in it. This — There are diirty^four 

pdioemen ntting in this room, but I would rather have 
you, my dear,’ What do you think? That’s a fine bit 
at ^ ei^. 

rROBATio»BR {tparUmg). Lovely 1 Go on, Cinderella, 
flit^ reticence to ^e wiiuls. 

ctNDBRBUA {demg »). Unless I am— very fiir out— in my 
judgment of men — ^that man is infiituate about me I 

noMAnotisti (dapfmgho'katult). Theddidousscoundrd I 
Cinderella, be merciless to him I Knife him, you dear I 
Give him beans I 

ciMDBRBLLA (gtag&ig), I Ol-tteats him most terriUe. 
raOBATioNBR. That ’s the way ! down with lovers I dit 
them to ribbons I stamp on them I 

aNDBRBUA. Sometimes I (She siti up.) Listen ! 

PROBATiOHBR (alarmed). It isn’t Dr. Bodie, is it ? 
CINDBRBLLA. NOy it ’s Ami. 
niOBATiOMBR. I dcui’t hear a sound. 

. GiMORUiXA. I can hear him Burning his fine with his 
hdmet He has ccnne in such a huny. Nurse, you vnuch me 
beu% cruel to him. 

PSOBATtOMBR. At hhn, Cinderella, at hhn 1 
iDAvm(thmmg open the deer). The Constabulary’s cariii^ 
stops the way. 

[Oar PoucBisAN etaUis m, wetting his Bps as he dees $e.) 

. PROBATtOMiR (froMSf him her hand). • How do you do ? 
You finget, I daiessy. Slat I met you when you were iwit last } 
but 1 imember * our policetnan.’ 

(He is ias^J) 
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'niereahe is. 

(TA« micied mvalid it ieoJtmg the ether wty.) 
pouOMAH. A visitor to see you, Jane. 

CINDIAKLLA (witheut iooUng round). I thou^it it had a 
idsitor’s sound. {She peeps at the probationbr gleefi^.) 
POUCZMAH {^ery wooden). You don’t ask wiio it is, Jane ? 
aNDXRBLLA. I thought it might be diat great big ridiculous 
policonan. 

(danny toughs, and our poucbman ^es Jim a very 
stem toot.) 

POUCBMAN (after rejiection). I *m here again, Jane. 
ciHDBRBLLA (admitting it with a glance). Perhaps you didn’t 
oug^t to come so often ; it puts them about 

POtscBMAM (eleverfy). But does it put you about, Jane ? 
ciNDEMtLA. Hey! Hey I (Withaesattm^wag^eaftlu 
Jutttd stu intimates to tJu nursi that site nuy go.) 

DANNY (whoismtsoeaafygetridef). You had best be gdi^ 
too, Robert The lady has answer^ jrou in the negative; 
POUCBMAN (towering). You make a move there. 

(DANNY, affecting alarm, departs with tlu probationbr.) 
ctNOBRBLLA. I like fine to hear you ordoing the puUic 
about, David. 

poucbman (humUy). I ’m very pleased, Jane, if there ’s any 
little thii^ about me that gives you satisfiction. 

(He puts dawn a small parcel that Jre has brm^ht in.) 
ciNDBRBLtA (cuHout). Wiut ’s in the parcel, Etewd I 
poucbman. That remains to be seen. (He stands staring 
at his sSiinity.) 

ONDBRBLLA (sneering). What are you lodcit^ at ? 
POUCBMAN. Just at you. 

ONDBRBUA (in Hgf dtSf^). Me ? Th«e ’s little to look 
at in me. You diodd see the larder at the Home. You ’ll 
have a cup of China tea uid some this calm f 

poucbman. No, Jane, no. (In a somewdust melanekofy 
voice) Things to eat have very Httle interest to me now. 
OHDBRHXA. Oh ? 

PoucuiAH. I ’ve gone ctnaidetefy off feed. 

(cm unutiLA would have Skid the probationbr ft Amp 

' tMe.) 

ctNonBLEA (artfulfy). I wonder how that can be 1 
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poucsMAM. Did you get my letter, Jane ? 

CINDIRHLIA I got it. . 

POUCSMAM. Did you— ^d you dtink It was a peculiar 
soitdfa letter ? 

ctHDBBSUA (mtnilestfy). I don’t mind nothing peculiar in it. 
POUCSMAM. There was no word in it that you pbaclc, 
was ^ere? 

aMDsasLLA. Not that I mind of. 

POUcniAN (werrieJ). Maybe you didn’t read it \ very 
careful ? 

GtNnsBSUA. I may have missed something. What\ was 
the wc»d, David ? \ 

POUCSMAM (in gbm). Oh, it was just a small affiiir. It 
was just a beginning. I diought, if she stands that she ’ll stand 

mart. But if you never noticed it (Hr sighs prtfwnsify.) 

ciMDsasLLA. 1 ’ll take another look. 

POUCSMAM (hrighiening). You ’ve kept it ? 
ezMOsasuA. 1 have it here. 

POUCSMAM. I could lu you see the word if it ’s convenirat 
to you to get the letter out of your pocket 
ciMDsasuA. It ’s not in my pocket 
POUCSMAM. Is it under the pillow ? 

OMDsaSttA. Na 

POUCSMAM (ftasekiy Where, then i 

(aM P sastt A , taifh ehar-mng smdtsty, tnkts tht htttr firm 
htr ietBee. Her lover is thmderOrssei.) 

What made you think of keepiog it diere i 

ciMDsasLLA. I didn’t think, David ; it just came to mn • 
POUCSMAM (eUoe), It ’s infidlAyble 1 I ’ll let you see 
the word. 

anvtxniJi (mi&sg at the ritSeislnit snm). You don’t need 
to bother, David. Fine I know adiat the word is. 

poumsAM (eaenhstt). And jrou like it ? 

, ciMPsasttA. Ifywiltkeit 
pouoMAM. 'Hist emboldens me tremendous. 
ciMosasuA. I don’t like that so mudt If there’s one 
thit^ I like more than any other thing in the World"—— 

. POUCSMAM (Mfsr). zesl. 

aMDsastLA. It’s seeing you, David, tremendous bold 
b^>re idl edier fidk, and just in a quake bci^ me. 
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roucxMAM It *t what I turn. And yet there *s 

eomething bold I must say to you. 

GUtoKULLA (fahttvig gtnte*ify). Is ^ere ? 
poucBMAH. It 'll be a staggering surprise to you. 
(aNDERBLLA gigglet dttcreetfy^ 

I promised the Do^r as I came in not to tire you. {With 
tom mot) She 's a powerful woman that 

ciHinKKLtA. If you tire me I ^1 hcdd up my hand just like 
you do to stop the traffic. Goon, David. Just wait a moment 
{She talus off hU helnui and hMs it to her tlm breast.) Here 's 
a friend of mine. Now i 

poucBMAM {despairing ofJimelf). I wish I was a man in a 
book. It 's pretty tiie way they say it { and if ever tiiere was 
a woman tiiat deserved to have it said pret^ to her it % you. 
I ’ve been reading the books. There was one chap tiiat could 
qieak six languages. Jane, I wish I could say it to you kt tix 
languages, one down another come up, till you bad to 
me in &e end. 

aNDBRBLtA. To take you i 

polrbmaU (oi woe). Now I *ve gone and sud it in tiie 
poorest, nllicst way. Did you hold up your hand to stop me, 
Jane? 

CtNOBRBLLA. Na 

roixcxuAH {esuomagesl). But I *ve said it Will you, Jane? 
ciKDBiiBLtA {do^tdfy). Will I what ? 

POUGIMAN. Do you not see vriiat I *m driidng at ? 
aNDBUBixA. Fine I see what yoa 're driving at 1 
roLRBMAK. Then won’t yon ndp me out ? 

ONDBUtttA. Na 

roucntAN. If you could just give me a shove; 

OMnBRBLtA {i^ttapmhetieetfy). Try Barbery. 
roucuiAN {bri^enhg). Have you forgotten tiiat poiti in 

Badgery Water where m half-pounder u se d ' No, you 

never was there I Jane, the heart of me is crying out to walk 
with you Bsdgoy Water. 
tatHBXfcBUA. liiat *0 better 1 

MLfruHMtAit. I would never think of ccunparing Mrs. Bo^ 
to you. For my part I think nothing (d^ui^teis. Feet for me. 

iShepntsl^htrksmduhold^ 

Mydeart 
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ctMDBMLLA. You Said that was only a b^nmi^ 
poucBMAN. My dearest ! 

ciMDBRBLu. (^istmif^). I *in not feeling ncHie tued, David. 
POLtcBMAH. My pretty 1 
ciHDBRBLLA. Hey ! Hey I Hey ! Hey I 
roucBMAN. I don’t set up to be a prince, Jane } but I love 
)rou in a princely way, and if you would marry me, you wonder, 
I ’ll be a true man to you till death us do part CoW on. 
Cinders. (Pause) It ’s the only chance that belt of mine has. 

aN0BRBi.i.A. No, no, I haven’t took jwu yet Them ’s a 
thing you could do for me, diat would gratify me tremenopos. 
POUCBMAN. It ’s done. \ 

cxNDBRBLLA. I Want you to let me have the satis&ction, 
David, of having refused you once. 

POUCBMAN. Willingly i but what for ? 
ciNDERBLLA. I Couldn’t say. Just because I ’m a womanu 
Mind you, I dare say I ’ll cast it up at you in die future. 

POUCBMAN. I ’u risk that Will you be my princess, 
Jane? 

CIHDBRBLLA. You promise to ask again ? At once ? 
POUCBMAN. Yes. 

CIHDBRBLLA. Say — I do. 

POUCBMAN. I do. 

CIHDBRBLLA (/kvify). It ’s a honour you do me, policeman, 
to which I am not distasteful But I don’t care for you in that 
way, so let there be no more on the subject (Jnsaausly) 
Quick, David i 

POUCBMAN. For the second time, will you many me, 
Jane ? 

ctNDBRBLLA (fttho has been thiniang out the answer Jbr several 
iays). David, I love thee, even as the stars shining iMi the 
pasdied eardi, even as the dowers iqiening their pen& to the 
sun } even as mighty ocean with its billows } even so do I love 
the<^ David, (^he nestles her head on ins shoulder,) 

POUCBMAN. If only I could have said it like t^t I 
aNDBRBLLA (hoffUy). That’s just a Nt I was keqnng 
haai^. (dbnest m a whisper) David, do you diink I, could 
harne a engagement ring ? 

POUCBMAN (sfumvig hit slundders). As to diat, Jane, first 
ti^ me frankly, do you think the Pdice Force is romanti^i 
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aNDBRBLLA. Th^ *re brave and strong, bu t 

poucBMAM. 'Hie general verdict is na And yet a more 
romantical bo^ of men do not exist I have been brooding 
over this quesdcm of engagement rings, and I consider them 
unrmnantical affairs. (He wa/it tomard Ids parctl.) 
aMDBRBLLA. Davi^ what *s in that parcel ? 

PouciMAM. Humbly hoping you would have me, Jane, I 
have had something special made for you — — 

CINDERELLA (thrilling). Oh, David, what is it ? 

POucEkiAN. It’s a policeman’s idea of an engagement 
ring— 

CINDERELLA. Quick 1 Quick 1 

POUCEMAN. — for my amazing romantical mind said to me 
that, instead of popping a ring on the linger of hb dear, a true 
lover should pop a pair of glass slippers upon her darling feet 
aNDERELLA. David, you *re a poet ! 

POUCEMAN (not dttr^g it). It *s what you *ve made me — 
and proud I would be if, for the honour of the Force, I set this 
new fashion in engagement rings. (Hr reveals the glass slippers.) 

(CINDERELLA holds out her hands for the little doves.) 
'They ’re not for hands. (He ssneevers her feet.) 

aNDERELLA. They ’re terrible small 1 Maybe they '11 
not go on 1 

(Thsy go on.) 

aNDBRELLLA. They ’re like two kisses. 

POUCEMAN. More like two love-letters. 
aNDERELLA. No, David, no, — ^kisses. 

POUCEMAN. We won’t quarrel about it. Cinders ; but at 
the same time . . . However 1 

(Hr presses her face to him for a moment so that he maj not 
us its trasssparen^. or. bodib has told him smetl^g.) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Totey, a pleasant couple of the agreeal^ 
are in their Chelsea drawing-room, the envied Ut of which is 
the long low twisted window at the back overlooking dra river. 
They never draw the curtaittt on this view when (as to-night) 
visitors are expected, for it is one of the fiiirest in London, 
especially by night ; but they often ssk you to stq» (»i to the 
leads, ftom which every moving coal-barge with a light <m it is 
floating magic. The Toveys, knowing ^emselves to be alrme, 
are discussing to-night’s dinner at their ease, when up steals the 
rogue of a curtain. * The audience, madam,’ we say, and go, 
as (uimly as if we were the parlour-maid. Perhaps diey^ have 
not heard us, for the talk continues as if they were still un- 
observed. 

TOVBY (apfmtn^y). A apital little menu. 

MRS. TOVEY {though the thinks so htrstlf). Of course it is a 
short dflnner. Jack, to offer to such a celd)ri». {With a sigh) 
I must say h would have been rather nice of pu if you could 
have remembered whether when Captain Rattray was a boy 
he liked lamb. 

TOVEY. My dear, just because Rattray has had this Ikde 
flutter in China waters I, who haven’t seen him for twmity 
yean^ un eiqiected to remember whether when we were inlqr 
beasts at school he liked lamb. Ail 1 do remember is that he 
was timid and that 1 punched the heads of the boys udio bullied 
lum. 

MRS. TOVEY. Yes, I havc noticed that is the one thing all 
men remember about a school ftiend. 

TovtY. Any ftutber orders, madam ? 

MRS. TOVEY (anth gentio ropgsu^). WcR, it would be 
rather swettofyouifpu didn't tiy to be funny to-4n^ lam 
IP imadous to n^ dm iuii|»r nsuocesB. 

TOVtY (nur ostf^sHutory m Ms suijtet). My own, I don’t 
try to be funny l am ftmny. 
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MIS. TOVBT. 'Yes, I know can’t help and I don’t 
mind when we are alone. But in companj some of your jokes 

— diat one about the murderess, for instance 

TOTBY. Best of women j but even though you are that, do 
endeavour to be fiur. She was amused by it herself. 

MRS. TOVBY. Ah, but suppose some one present had be- 
Hefedhl r 

totnr (ntify). Very welL I ’ll try to be dull, dean (Sh* 
has ristss paekfy.) Whither away i \ 

MRS. TOYRY. 1 thougjK I heard the bdL \ 

TOVEY. Can’t be anybody yet } there ’s half an hW to 
dinnertime. ' 

Mrs. toYRY. It is smne one. And ndtho’ of us dressed 1 
(Sht nukes off. 

The maid mhen ht captain rattray, a navai offieer^ 
in levee dtess.) 

TOYRY. How are you, Ratttay 1 
cMptain r. How do you do, 'Tovey ? 

{Fw a mesnent only are th^ stiff and self-eenstious.) ' 
TOYiY. Bobbin, that was ! 

CAPTAIN R. Inky Paws, that used to be 1 (TAiy take eanetid 
ttoeh efetuh ether.) 

•tom. A httle 9 ey at the roots. 

CAPtidH R. Chest slipped down a Int. 

TOYEY. To diink of old Bobbin blossoming into a nut ! 
CAPTAIN R. I warned you I was gdng on to a levee and 
vrould have to come in these. 

VVYEY. We Ynmted you in these j in foct it win diese we 
tmtited even more duui you. Remember the pillow fi^ti, 

eaPTAXN R. (toarmfy). Radier f Do you remember you 
urena bit puny and how I used to 6ght the brutes who ill-used 
ymif 

TOYRY (eoidfy). I don’t remember that 
CAPTAIN R. And now I hear little' Inl^ Paws has had die 
fhidc ID take unto him a squaw. 

’ TOYRY. MiNe than you have had. 

CAPTAIN R. {refrediak^ihefammtiiiaMehhettteiatohttfirti 
ebattey. Thjw scare me as much as ever. Tack. 

TOYW. That reminds me : do you & lamb i 
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CArrAiiis. l oouU tat lamb Vytbeiolid hoar. 

ToriY. Then you’ll like my wife. By the way, Biat 
ex[dain8 why yoii come to a dinner»par^ half an hour hmm the 
time 

CAPTAIN a. {jpwigMmu^upfirlut). I was asked for ei^t. 

TOYiY. Sure ? 

CAPTAIN a. {m tath). I hare your wife’s letmr with me. 

TQYEY. Then you are fm^ven. Her mistake. Sie is 
dretnng wildly now, and if tou will eitcuse m e - 

CAPTAIN a. Don’t mino me. 

(tovby is g^g-) 

Stop, Jack. Who are the other guests ? 

TOViY (poiuUrmg). Let me see. 

CAPTAIN a. {shakmg him). Never mind the men, tdl me 
about the women ; they are foe fearsome <mes. 

TOVBY. Well, we have all kinds for you, not knowingyour 
tasm. For instance, there is one dear lady who has no aa»e of 
humour. 

CAPTAIN a. (fur/A etriam mmorits). I am sure fom« is. 

TOVBY. If you want to know which one she is, try them 
with a funny story. Then there is one who has alm^ too 
much sense of humour. If foere is anjffoin^ ridiodous 
about you, Bobbin, as 1 dare say foere is, ^ will spot it at 
once. 

CAPTAIN a. Oh, help ; don’t put me beside that ob6 

TOVBY. You would prefo' foe ptditician i 

CAPTAIN a. The what i 

TOVBY. No platform complete unfoout them nofwadaysL 
If foe drops her handkerchief you pick it up for her fom 
will be a ifot By foe way, she mops hm things all over foe 
{dace. You vnll know bm by that 

CAPTAIN a. Ancient frimi^ do dress ({ufekfy. 

•TOVIY. You will be idl r^t Sfo:k to foe Very wmaait 
She is mie of foe good eJd-ftsluoned, obeihait dingii^kmd 'foac 
our ficfoera knew. 

CAPTAIN a. (sSsitSttmg). Did you say obediem, Ja^f 

TOVBY. Sounds like a dream, doesn’t itf Spea king of 
fefoen^ foere is a.mofoer coming. • You know, foe eort of 
woman afoo fe a awfoer and nothing dse, 

CAPTAIN a.{ I Jikefonaefoi^souls. 
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Torir. The coquette isn’t what jrou would cbU a mq^e 
aouL 

^rrAiN a. A coquette, too ? 

TOViY. The most audacious flirt of my acquaintance. 
(caVTAiN aArntAr » a BM* timpUuetit,) 

Why Aat swagger ? / 

CAFTAiM a. I wasn’t swaggering, but I get on rather well 
irith diat Idnd. Once at an India station Howtew. 

Tovsy. I think that completes the list {pisrigar£ng a 
rtetnt fromu) St«q>, though, there is one more — a murderess. 

CAPTAIN a. None of your blarney, Jack. \ 

TOVHY. Don’t think I amjoldng. (ConfidenHally) p^t is, 
since you were last on leave dbe older of tte day for dinners 
has become a cddirity at any cost 

CAPTAIN a. Draw the line. 

Torar. We don’t nowaibys j life is too strenuous. You 
will see what deference we pay her. Why, man alive, if 
it had not been for you the likes of us couldn’t have got W. 
^e had a mtKh more exalted etigaganent, and brolw it to 
meet ymt 

ctmAXH a. Tosh 1 

TOVXY. But listen } the bell again 1 Here *s uwther who 
has been asked too early. 

CAPTAIN a. Let us h<q>e it is a man. 

TOvar. I hear die sv^ of skirts. Bobbin, with perfect 
confidence, I leave you to do the honouts. 

CAPTAiH a. As you love me, no 1 

Torar. 1 must scoot 

CJtfTAiH a. him). You are placit^ me in a 

hodfible posidtm 1 No humour— -too mwdi humour— public 
speaker who spills her diingi, but I mustn’t life dmn up for W. 
A Vtrj woman of the dmg^ kind— a mother and nothing 
dm— a. coquette— and a murderess who broke an engagement 
tomcetme. . How am I to know wh^ this one is? 

Tovav (m hr gSdts past him). Be a sportsman, my gallant 
tar,andfiitdout 

. (captain aATtaAT is ms£taBs^ sm tsutpt m uth$ Itais 
'..■mhm Mr maid tikam in taoNtnui. ^NoaA h mtm* 
tptsAaUe darBstgi ssnd fhu is sdl tin gsisUmtt ^sst tarn k 
gjhsnisihstmfypU^^hsn, She gnaps tht dhuBm mti 
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hmt thtammu^. captain eattrat’s awhvutrimt 
makes a geed in^nstton m Aer.) 

LKONOEA. I suppose Mfs. Tovey hasn’t yet 

CAPTAIN s. Perhaps I ought to explain— ~- 
(TAiy have speken sitnahaneeusly.) 

CAPTAIN R. I ^ your pardon. 

LXONORA. You were saying I 

CAPTAIN R. No, you. 

LiONORA. Please — if I did not know thb room 

CAPTAIN R. The fiict is that Mr. Tovey 

(Th4y are at it agam ; this nesuense puts them en easier 
terms.) 

CAPTAIN R. I fiuicy you must be in the same predicament 
as myself. I have arrived to dinner half an hour too soon. 

LIONORA. I was asked for eight o’clock. 

CAPTAIN R. And I. But it was a mistake, l^nner .is at 
eight>foirty. 

LIONORA. Oh dear 1 

CAPTAIN R. Mr. Tovey has just toM me. He isn’t sure 
whether die same mistake been made with the others or not. 

LIONORA. I see. How horrid of us {atdssg that he soap 
do so also, me ef the most exteUent things in woman). 

CAPTAIN R. But it isn’t our foult. 

LIONORA. That is true. Soil, how horrid of us. 

{It strikes him that she smut ke that issemse^ten^ skSght 
to snesnory deoTt the Very womass.) 

CAPTAIN R. {essSghtened). Ha I 

LIONORA (arrested). What ? 

CAPTAIN R. You know, that is just what my modier would 
have said in the same drcomstaiKes. Perhaps I should say that 
my name is Rattray. 

LIONORA. I was sure of it If I may say so, we an all 
proud of Captain Rattray. 

^osarream su {pssslds^ her iff the gsss^ivaay). Oh, jdease don’t 
I did nodung. (SmUmg) I flatter mys^ I know s o meduii g 
about you abo. 

UEONORA (esadom). You do ? About me? What ? 

. CARTAIM R;.(wb/1 ike ssmdest seif‘Sati^Ktim that eomu H 
Surknhsaita^). I have found it oat wice you came ime ^ 

foonio 
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taoMOKA. But how uneaunjr; I *m 

CAPTAIN lu I have found out diat you are a Very woman. 

tEONORA. What a foat ? 

CAPTAIN K. (eeii^ehtnthtfy). Ah ! 

UONORA. Do tell me. 

CAPTAIN R. {rtJUcHng). I su{^x)se it h a man’s phn^ 
LBONORA. That is why I want to know what it means ? 
CAPTAIN R. (i« deep waters). A Very woman is— «—■ w dl, 
she is a ding^ woman. All sailors like clinging woo^ 
LEONORA. Do diey i What do tfa^ like them to oing to ? 
CAPTAIN R. As to that— (Atr stteUies would etyey se^g Um 
Slow) — I am afraid I seem verystupid. You see, for more than 
ayear I have scarcdy spoken to a woman. 

LEONORA (g^supa^etie). Constant practice is everything in 
^Making. 1 could alvnys ^wak frirly lluendy in committees 

and so on. But in die Albm Hal l- - • 

CAPTAIN R. (in eoHstemation). You don’t mean — poUdcs i 
LEONORA. Oh yes, why not i Is anything wroi^ ? 
CAPTAIN R. (defrosted). Nothing. 

(Her hemdkertUrf falls. Heis abasettofitkstufwhenha 
resuembers that poStiaam don't Bhe tins.) 

May I ? 

LEONORA. Not if it is too much trouble. (She pieit it up 
herself.) 

CAtTAiir R. I am awfoUy sorry. The fret is, you gave me 
a littte shock just now. 

LEONORA. I did ? How ? Perhaps I am not the woman 
you thougjit me after all ? 

CAPTAm R. N^ you are not. 

■ (Hi it to hjpUinaia thed the laught.) 

LEONORA. You had better give me up, Captain Rattray. 

>’ CAPTAIN R. Not 1. 

{She raiset her eyehvws at hit audadty.) 
suMiamA(dm^^ihttiihfiet). MiaToveyhasadearhoose^ 
don^ynuddnkl 

CAPTAIN R. Utibstg about him for the first time). Yes, very. 
Some pm^thu^iim 

.i4K>i»RA. , AiEd^dMaa B^ dieteRliiMmira,ofcBunM^ 
Elis tlK two lofvdiei OB dhe ^ floor of die hoase. 

CAPTAIN R. (mildfy surprised). Oh i 
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tBOMOiLA (MfUHuOerj), la ^.room wime the 
are. 

CAPTAIN R. (xohe hat forgstten demtstidty). Night-lights ? 
utONORA. Haven’t you been up 1 
CAPTAIN R. On the top floor ? Na 
LEONORA. 1 diought vou Were an old school friend of Mr. 
Tovejr ? 

CAPTAIN R. I am. 

LRONORA. And he didn’t rush you to the top of die bouse ? 
To the two rooms where the large fire-guards are i 
CAPTAtN R. No } what are Ae fire-guards fi>r i 
LEONORA. To prevent them felling into die firO) of ooursa 
CAPTAIN R. Whom ? Jack and his wife ? 

LEONORA. Oh) I studl tiever understand men ! 

CAPTAIN R. I can’t quite — ^what is it that Jack Tonf kecfa 
at the top floor of the house ? 

LEONORA ijrtfnml^uUy). Oh, Captain Rattmy) his pretty 
things 

CAPTAIN R. {ientt). YeS) I see— I didn’t even know'^at 
be wsa a collector. But what a rum place to keqi them. 

{fit tets she it shotied.) 

Excuse me) I have been such a lot^ dme at sea. 

LEONORA (skeeied). Captain Rattny, were you never kept 
on die top floor i 

CAPTAIN R. Only when I was a chickmu (DtySgfintehet 
him.) You don’t mean to say dm Inliy Paws — JackTov^^ — 
that he— ? 

LEONORA {mdt&ttg deSghttdly). YeS) two i A btqrwid aprL 
CAPTAIN R. A boy and a gh^l 1 {He is m tttuh wiA her at 
last.) That is the best joke I have heard since 1 came back. 
LEONORA. Jokel 
CAPTAIN R. Well) isn’t it ? 

LEONORA (wuaided). Mis. Tovey’s babies are a jokt^ are 
they 1 I can tdl you another joke) Captain Ra^y. 
{Hat^tify) I also am a— ccdlector. 

CAmutHR. You? 

LEONORA. Itbfrinny,isnHit I 
OtfTAiN R. Do fotgive mn Somdww 1 — 

ihiidc of yra as a mother. 

LEONORA (is wham this it sHU mare dreat^id). Yott tBdn\ 
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tlmk— >Qiptun Rattray, I could foi^giTe jkmi • good dad, but 
I will never forgive you that (Sht it about to step out on to ^ 
Itait.) 

CAPTAIN a. [dttptratt). 1 could eat my hat 
UONOSA (JrteziHgfy). Not before me, please. 

CAPTAIN X. I say, I wasn’t speaking against mothert I 
think there u nothing like them. i 

ttouauA^porhafsa/ittlemfoirfy). Youisud I didn’toeserve 
to be<»i& 

CAPTAIN a. (stuaig). I did not 
LXONoaA. You needn’t bark. (She melts eaufy.) 
you might have guessed. 

CAPTAIN a. It was dense of me. I can see it now dearly 


^urdy 


enough. 

uoNoaA. Oh ? 

CAPTAIN a. It is written all over you. 
taoNOXA (rather tart). I don’t think it u so obvious at that 
CAPTAIN a. No, indeed — ^that is, whatever you prefa*, I 
say, do let me down softly. 

LBOHOXA (mtSug eEvmefy). That was almost like Harry I 
CAPTAIN a. (grumpily). Was it ? 

LBONOXA (softly). He is my son. 

CAPTAIN a. {yeheved). A gorgeous fdlow, I ’ll be bound. 
(fitmain^) TeU me about him. 

UOHOXA (tretsudosafy). You wouldn’t really care to know 
CAPTAIN a. 1 woidd indeed. It may seem strange to 


yo u — 

UOiK«A. Oh, no. 

CAPTAIN a. How old b he ? 
taoNOXA. Fourteen and two months. 

CAPTAIN a. What a rii^. 

LiOMOXA. He b at school 
CAPT 4 IN a. Wdl done. 
taomoxA. He b in the O.T.C. 

CAPTAIN a. Of cmirse he b. 

UONIMLA. Ihadaletterfromhimto-day---hesaj»---- (U 
isewd^t^mthebosUeeifhergottm.) 

Nodiing wrong, I hope? 

axoNOXA (« a JM y estudou). He-r-be-— he warns me m 

ibnd^luma nzQK 
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CAPTAIN k. (;ujildfy ppufathedt). The aw id >e unpateful 

boobf — the 

IBONOKA {fiamng up). How can you ! You— ■ Oh, 
you man. 

CAPTAIN a. {hurriedfy). It is mysdf I mean, not him. Be- 
tides, you were almost cr^ng, as if he had hurt you. 

LEONORA. Harry hurt me ! Don’t you see how ^endid 
it is? 

CAPTAIN R. Rather ! I say, do let me semi Harry his first 
razor. 

LEONORA {flta$ed). Oh, na 

CAPTAIN R. After all, 1 must know more about razms than 
you do. Other subjects — ^but razors ? 

LEONORA (in Harry’s interest). That must' be true, of 
course. 

captain r. Leave it to roe. 

LEONORA. Something suiubie. He is five feet five and 
radier £ur. 

CAPTAIN R. I ’ll get that kind. 

LEONORA. And— -and {dease — rather a blunt one. 

CAPTAIN R. {admiring her). I bdieve you would try it on 
yoursdf if that would be any help to Hany. 

LEONORA. Of course I would. 

CAPTAIN R. May I ask, how many children have you ? 

LEONORA (nervetisfyi te do her justice). Would you diink six 
a laiige num^ ? 

CAPTAIN R. Six ? 

{He is a Mtt/e shahen and iotet favour in her eyes.) 

iM.ovoi$Lii{ynth«neiookputtmgthedastardiHhis^au). Oh, 
you wovdd ? 

CAPTAIN R. {recUessfy), Not at all {Suddenfy semng which 
of the women this is) Ha 1 

LEONORA. What is it now ? 

CAPTAIN R {the tohstionfound). A mother and nodiing dse I 

LEONORA. 1 b(^ your pardon. 

CAPTAiNR. Itisa — aquotation. Mr.Tov^toldinediere 
is a lady tKoiiig hwre to»nt(^ who is a modier aim n^npeke. 

taoBORA. What an odd way of putting it. Iwonderwho 
diecanbe? 

CAPTAIN R. I wonder I 
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. uoiMMuu I never met s woman of whom that oonU be 
said. 

CAPTAIN a. I have. 

LEONOBA. Nice ? 

CAPTAIN a. Dkdncdjr. 

(She emJkntaUy dr^t her bag and he piebs http ft enee.) 
UKWoaA. Quicleer than last time. I 

CAPTAIN a. (ivhe eaidd Uei hime^ for being so Img itLgetiing 
ath), I didn’t know ^oo then. (He keept the bagin leaJiand.) 
LBONOBA. Yes, it is a nice bag. 

CAPTAIN a. (thoughfuify). Ha I 
UONOBA. 1 won it liM Christmas. 

CAPTAIN a. Won it ? 

LiONoaA. Yes, it was one of the jutzes at a fiuicjMlresB 
dance. 

(Heitaghatt. Is she the nuther and netUngehe after all?) 
CAPTAIN a. Were jmr in fiuicy dress ? 

LBONoaA. Yes. I went as a Bacchante; 

CAPTAIN a. You did ] 

laoNoaA. I thought it would suit me. Don’t you think so? 
CAPTAIN a. I daresay. (Hepvesherbatk the bag and draws 
Us hand across Us brow.) 

LBONoaA (feehng that he Ssappramt). Don’t you like 
dancing? 

QsrciaN a. Oh yes— but — ^yes, immensdy. 

iBONoaA. I adore it But your woman wouldn’t dance ? 

CAPTAIN a. My woman ? 

LEONoaA. The one who is a mother and nothiiw dse. 
CAPTAIN a. 1 had ibigotten her. No, not as a mochante, 

she — and for a moment I bought that you (jlsbelaoktat 

her a net eahrefy wdame idea strikes Urn.) Would you mind 
my tdhng you a Amny story ? 

taoNoaA (surpriseet). I should love it 
CANXAIH a. (flamg a ehtar far her m At manner ofAeean- 
jtsrer). 1 ought to explain firtt foat 1 am idling it you vnth a 

pUfpOMl' 

taojraaA. Kowodd,a fonnystoiy wifoapurpoee ! 
CATTAiNa.,(uneii^fodm!f). The foot way you take 

it wiU tell me somewng about you. 
aowMA (attounded). Itwul? 
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CArTAiN K. If you would rather I dubi't* 
uowoiiA. Do goon. 

CAPTAIN R. Well, it was at a dinner>parqr the other ni^t 
Perhaps ]Kni know the story. 
taoNOLA. I don’t reoogtuse it eo fu. 

CAPTAIN R. A lady dining there had talked mesdy to the 
man who took her in } she 1 m scarcdy looked at die man on 
her other side who was quite youn^ but extremely bald. To* 
ward the end of dumer) however, he stooped to pick up his 
napkin—— 

LBOHORA. The bald man ? 

CAPTAIN R. Yes. 

LBONORA {exattdfy). I feel sure we are coming to the thh^ 
that is to tell you so much about me. 

CAPTAIN R. (tf kttU excited himtdf). Well, we are; 

UONORA. How you are watdiii^ me 1 
CAPTAIN R. I can’t help it. She turned as he stooped, and 
teeing nothing but Ins bald head — it was rather yellow, too — 
she thought it was fruit being handed round by a servaiit,amldie 
said : * No, no melon, thank you.* 

(frf« Met emxmtdj at her,) 

LBONORA. And didn’t she ? 

CAPTAIN R. Didn’t she what f 
LBONORA. IMdn’t rile have any meUm ? 

CAPTAIN R {heemfy). I don’t know. 1 bdieve not 

LBONORA. Well f 
CAPTAIN R. That ’s all. 

LBONORA. Oh 1 (Peditefy) What a good story. (Smddenfy 
wapMstas) But it can't tell ^ anything about me i 
CAPTAIN R. Indeed it does. 

LBONORA. Tefl me. 

CAPTAIN R. Never. But 1 11 tett pu sometlni^ ebe now. 
Before Mr. Tovey faunied away to dress he trid me somethii^ 
about each of the ladies who is coming to dinner, imt not thor 
names, and dlrira time I have been trying to find ontwhiriiof 
riiempuare. 

LBONORA. The creatmre 1 And whidi one am H 
CApramiu 1 hsve}«nt found out 1 went wreng several 

LBONonA. : Do trilam. 
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CArrAXN R. Not I. 

UONORA. At least tell me who the odiereare. I m».y know 
them. 

CAPTAIN R. I won’t tell you theones I mistook for you, but 
I *11 tell you the ones I knew from the first you couldn’t bk 

LBQNORA. Yes, do. I 

CAPTAUi R. One is a kdy with too much sense of fiumour. 

utoNORA. Let me think. 

CAPTAIN R. I’m ^ad you ’re not that one. 

UONORA. I wonder if I am ? 

CAPTAIN R. (u/itA eouwetion). No, I know you are riot. 

LEONORA. It is that horrid melon that has put you l^ainst 
me. 

CAPTAIN R. I am not at aU against you. Then there is 
another lady who is a coquette. 

LEONORA (xoith cmaderaUe interest). Tell me every word 
die man said about her. 

CAPTAIN R. He said : * She is the most audacious fiirt of 
my acquaintance.’ Can you place her ? 

LSON(»A. No. Are there any more i 

CAPTAIN R. That was aU. Ah, well, he mentioned one 
other, but that was only his fun. 

LEONORA. Still tell me. 

CAPTAIN R. He said there was a murderess coming. 

(She rememhert a tertmn story of Matter Jack's.) 

LEONORA. , Oh ? 

CAPTAIN R. Absurd 1 

UONORA. I don’t see why it should be so absurd. 

CAPTAIN R. You don’t tell me you would come hetre if you 
knew a murderess had been invited I 

LEONORA. I did know she had been invited. 

. CAPTAIN R. Ah, (d' course dioe is some expiamuion. 

LBONMiA Yes, it is really all ri^t I dwugltt 

at first that you vPere to be fuB^ about it. . 

CAPTAIN R. Fusqr I Would you mind tdling me about 
d» woman I 

UONMA. She was in a railway canity with her Utde^. 
A man came into die carnage, and be |^t down the wmd^. 
Sie wu quite pdite. She said^ ’ Would you mind keerang the 
snndowtqp^bmuisemylitdeprlhatacaldi* He said, ’I’m 
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Sony, but I feel sdfled unlen I have a window open.’ (She 
looh to see if Captain Bjittraj is taUng in the enormtj if this 
snan*s bdumosof.) 

CAPTAIN R, (attentively). Yes ? 

LEONORA She was splendidly patient. She suid, * But my 
little gill has a cold. Please to shut the window.’ He refined. 
Then there was nothing dbe fin* her to do, was there 7 
CAPTAIN R. (rather deathless). What did she do 7 
LEONORA. She opened the door and pushed him out. 
CAPTAIN R. You don’t mean he was killed 7 
LEONORA. Yes, he fdl on the line and killed himself. 
CAPTAIN R. Brfore her eyes 7 

LEONORA. The train was gdng radier fint, but die had just 
time to see him go bump. 

CAPTAIN R. What a dreadful And then 7 

LMOvotLA (finishing h^ story). Then die put up the window. 
Nothing so very dreadful, you see. 

CAPTAIN R. (dazed). Is this England 7 

LEONORA (hujfily). Oh, if you are to take it in diat way. 

CAPTAIN R. This man 

LEONORA. Of course you take the man’s side. 

CAPTAIN R. (exasperated). You talk as if you didn’t blame 
her. 

LEONORA (patiently). Haven’t I told you diat her litde giri 
had a cold. 

CAPTAIN R. Damn her litde gjrl ! 

LEONORA (imperiosa). Leave me. Go and dine somewhere 
else. Eat your hat. 

CAPTAIN R. But I — but 

LEONORA (again snaiing for the leads). And I came hare 
tpectallytomeetyou. I broke another engagement to meet you. 

CAPTAIN R. (fioddering). What 7 I was told she did that. 
Don't tell me you are this woman ! 

LEONORA. Yes, I am die woman— «nd I wish ymi had been 
the num ! (She tinh down hy the window, hut whether she is 
soUing or las^lh^ it wonld need a tooman to say, tush as mrs. 
TOVEY, wAs new returns in evening eb-ess.) 

MRS. TOVET (findu^ htrsef ^sasged in drama.) Deureit, 
whatever is &e matter 7 

(ssonotLk still Mdes her eonntonance.) 
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Gaptun Rattny ?- I am to deUg^ted. But I doa't undo^ 

ttatidk 

LtOMOKA {thrn^ her faigers). He has been calliiig me <be 
matt awliil namet. 

•os. Tovmr. Do you know each odier ? 

CATrani a. (stemfy). I with we dkfai^ Mrs. Toyey. 
uoNOia (thriniu^). He wants to mast*-head aw|{ 

MRS. TDSxy. Re^y, Captain Rrutray. (But m sutpeett 
these heemng shotdiert ef lbomora.) \ 

(mr. totby emus.) \ 

TOVBY. So sorry to be late, Leonua. Wdl, whai do you 
think of the great man, Laura i Doesn’t ccune up to apem- 
cion, does he ? But they never do. HuUo, anythii^ wrong ? 

ixotiotLA (appeoBug). Jack,he8aysIpu^edaffi8nottt<tfa 
railway carrii^ 

CAPrAXN R. I said it ! 
tBONORA. There he goes again ! 

TOVBY. But how ^ you get to know about that, Rattray i 
CAPTAiM R. You told me the woman, and the has 
admitted that it was she. 

TOVBY. I *m lost 1 

■08. TOVBY. Jack, you are tnconigiUe I 
LBONORA. him. Jack. 

TOVBY. Bobbin, it *8 all i%ht Leonora never actually did 
it It u just the sort ofthing that we often say ofher she would 
da So silly about her brats, you know. 

(The C^tmu it tmspeaiahfy reSevei.) 
tsoNORA (repreatl^ui). How could you think such a thing 
of me? 

> ttOTAW R. (foM efimi juOke). Why did you deceive me 1 
^ tBOMORA (mwaR^j. To pay you back ftir tte mdon. 
CRVYanr r. (cr it hetemet deerer). I ’m g^ But, 1 say, 
I am so sorry I made you cry. 

■ ilRB. TOVBY (mertUat te the reed deUngsimt). You ^dn’t 
ibbJk her cry. Captain Rattray. 

' > UKmORA. At any rate my ejee are ted—<dt, dear, and so 
many people Gomii^ 

. Rim. TOVBY.. people? Whatever maksi you dbink 

that? 

laoNORA. Capttut Rattray said am 
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Seven Women 

CAPTAIN R. You told itic of scvcii ladies. Jack. 

(MRS. TOVEY bestows on her husband the sad look of wives.) 

MRS. TOVEY. Jack, why doesn^t the law let me give you up ! 

TOVEY. The feet is, Bobbin — you. see, Leonora — I — ah — 
the feet is 

(The dinner announcement comes opportunely.) 

LEONORA (only half enlightened). But — ^but — ^the others ? 
Aren’t we to wait for them i 

CAPTAIN R. (still entirely benighted). Yes, the other guests — 
ail those ladies 7 

TOVEY. You thick-headed sailor-man, give my wife your 
arm and come into dinner^ There are no other ladies. This 
lady — is all those ladies. 

LEONORA (as she goes into dinner with Km). You wretch. 
Jack ! 

CAPTAIN R. (yjoho needs a moment longer to grasp it). All the 
seven 7 But how can — I see it, I see it. Mrs. Tovey, she is 
all the seven ! 

MRS. TOVEY. She is indeed — and some more. (She takes 
his arm.) 

CAPTAIN R. Just one other word \ is she a widow 7 

MRS. TOVEY. Yes. 

CAPTAIN R. Good I 
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THE OLD LADY SHOWS 
HER MEDALS 


Threi nice old ladies and a criminal, who is eren nicer, are 
discussing die war over a cup of tea. The crimina4 who is the 
hostess, calls it a dish of tea, which shows that she comes from 
Caledonia ; but that is not her crime. 

They are all London charwomen, but three of them, includ- 
ing the hostess, are what are called professionally * charwomen 
and* or simply *ands.' An ‘and * is also a caretakw when 
required $ her name is entered as such in ink in a registry book, 
iinandal transactions take place across a counter bi^een her 
and die registrar, and altogether she is of a very different sochd 
status fix>m one who, like Mrs. Haggerty, is a charwoman but 
iiodiing else. Mrs. H^erty, dioug^ juresent, is not at the 
par^ by invitadon ; having seen Mrs. Dow^ buying the 
winkles, she followed her downstairs, and so has shuffled into 
the play and sat down in it against our wish. We would 
remove her by force, or at least print her name in small letters, 
were it not that she takes offence very readily and says that 
nobody respects her. So, as you have slipped in, you can sit 
diere, Mrs. Haggerty { but keep quiet 

There is nothing ddng at present in the caretaking way for 
Mrs. l^wey, our hostess t ^t this (foes not damp her, care- 
taking bang only to such as she an extra financially and a halo 
socfadly. Ifshehaddiehonourtffbeingservedwithanincome- 
tax p(q>er she would probably fill in one of the nasty litde com- 
partments with the worth, ‘Trade— charring \ Prafiasion (if 
any)— <aretaking.* This home of hers (fiom which, to l<x>k 
after your house, she makes occasicmally temporary departures 
in gfeat tqrle, escorting a barrow) is in one of diose what^are-l 
streets tibt you fflsoover only when you have lost your way | 
on discovering (hem, your duty is to report diem to die audi- 
orides, who imme&tdy (rfd them to the map of l/Hufon. 
Tlatt is why we are now rqpordng Friday Stteet We diaU 
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call it, in the roug^ sketch drawn for to-morrow’s press, * Street 
in which the criminal resided * ; and you will find Mrs. Dow^s 
home therein marked with a X« 

Her abode really consists of one room, but she maintains that 
there are two i so, rather than argue, let us say that there are 
two. The other one has no window, and she could imt stmsh 
her old skirts in it without knocking something over ; its 
grandest display is of tin pans and crockery on top of a dresser 
which has a lid to it { you have but to whip o£F the uten^ and 
raise the lid, and, behol^ a bath with hot and cold. Mrs.^owey 
is very proud of this possession, atui when she shows it o& as she 
does perhaps too frequently, ^e first signs to you with\ closed 
fist (funny old thing that she is) to approach softly. She then 
tiptoes to the dresser and pops ofiF the Ud, as if to take the bath 
unawares. Then she sucks her lips, and is modest if you have 
the grace to do the exclamations. 

In the real room is a bed, thou^ that is putting the matter 
too briefly. The fiiir way to be^n, if you love Mrs, Dowey, 
is to say to her that it is a pity she has no bed. If she is in her 
best form she will chuckle, and agree that the want of a bed 
tries her sore ) she will keep you on the hooks, so to qpeak, as 
long as she can } and then, with that mouse-like movement 
again, she will suddenly spring the bed on you. Y ou thought it 
was a wardrobe, but she brings it down from the wall | and lo^ 
a bed. There is nothing else in her abode (which we now see 
to contain four rooms — kitchen, pantry, bedroom, and bath- 
room) that is absolutdy a surprise { but it is full of * bits,’ every 
one of which has been paid ready money for, and gloated over 
and tended until it has become part of its owner. Genuine 
Doweys, the dealers might call them, though there is probably 
nothing in the place except the bed that would fetch half-a- 
ciown. 

Her home is in the basement, sojhat the view is restricted to 
the lower half of persons passing overhead beyond the area 
stairs. Here at the window Mrs. Dowey sometimes sits of a 
sumnm evoiing gaaung, not sentimentally at a flower-pot which 
contains one potw bufl)^ nor yearningly at some tiny qteck ol 
skv, but with unhtfly rdish at holes in stockii^ and the like, 
wnkh are revealed to her fifom her pmnt of vantage. You, 
gentle reader, may flaunt hf, thinking that your Imeiy awes 
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the street, but Mrs. Dowey can tdl (and does) that your soles 
are in need of neat repair. 

Also, lower parts being as expressive as the fiice to those 
whose view is thus limit^ she could swear to scores o£ the 
pas8crs-by in a court of law. 

These four lively old codgers are having a good time at the 
tea-table, and wit is flowing free. As you can see by their 
everyday garments, and by thdr puls and mq;>8 (which are 
having a little tea-party by themsdv«s in the corner^ it b not a 
gathering by inviations stretching away into yester^y, it b a 
purely informal affrir ; so much more attractive, don’t you 
think i than banquets elaborately prearranged. You know 
how they come about, especully in war-time. Very likely 
Mrs. Dowey met Mrs. Twymley and Mrs. Mickleham quite 
casually in frie street, and meant to do no more than pass die 
time of day ; then, naturally enou^ the word camoufli^e was 
mendoned, and th^ got heated, but in the end Mrs. Twymley 
apologised } then, in the odd way in which one thing Icsub to 
another, the winkle man appeared, and Mrs. Dowey remem- 
bered that she had that pot of jam and that Mrs. Mickldiam 
had stood treat last dme ; and soon they were all three 
descending the area stairs, followed crin^ngly by the Hi^gerty 
Woman. 

They have been extrondy merry, and never were four hard- 
worked old ladies who deserved it better. All a woman can do 
in war-time they do daily and cheerfully, just as frieb muirfidk 
are doing it at the Front } and now, with the mops and paib 
laid aside, they sprawl ^acefuUy at ease. There b no intention 
on their part to consider peace terms until a decbive victo^ has 
been ^ned in the Held (Sarah Ann Dow^), until the Kjaber 
b put to the right-about (Emma Mickleham), and singing very 
small (Amelia Twymley). 

At thb tea-party the lady who b to play the part of Mrs. 
Dowey b sure to want to suggest that our henme has a secret 
sorrow, namdy, the crime t but you should see us knocking 
that kiea out of her head I Mrs. Dowey knows she b a 
criminal, bu^ unlike the actress, she does not know that she 
b about to be found out } and she is, to put it blundy in her own 
Scotch way, the merriest of the whcde clanjamfiy. Ste presm 
more tea on her guests, but they wave her away from ^em in 
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die pretty manner of ladies who know that diey have already 
had more than enough. 

MBS. DOWEY. Just one more winkle, Mrs. Mickleham ? 
{Indeed there is only one nunre. But mes. mickleham 
hudtates poBtely that if she teak this one k ttmdd iaw to 

stoim fur it. THE HACOEETY WOMAN takes ift Img 
efterwards when she thinks, erroneously, that su\me is 
looking. , \ 

MRS. TWYMiBY is sidBng. Ewdently souse aiif has 
eontrasBeted her. ProbaUy THE hacoerty woman.) 

MRS. TWYMLSY. I say it is sa ' 

THE HAocERTY WOMAN. I say it may be so. 

MRS. TWYMLBY. I suppose I Ought to know : me that has 
a son a prisoner in Germany. {She has so oMousfy stored that aU 
good feeling seems to call upon her to end here. But she continues 
rather shabiily.) Being the only lady present that has that 
proud misfortune. {The others are stung.) 

MRS. DOWRY. My son is fighting in France. 

MRS. sacKLEHAM. Mine is wounded in two placet. 

THE HACOERTY WOMAN. Mine is at Salonail^. 

{The absurd pronunciation of this smedueated person moves 
the others to mirth.) 

MRS. DOWEY. You ’ll excuse us, Mrs. H^erty, but the 
correct pnmoundation is Salonikky. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN {to tovoT her confusion). I don’t 
think. {She feels that even Ms does not prove her east.) And 
I spe^ m one that has War Savings Cerdficates. 

MRS. TWYHLEY. We ail have them. 

(the HAGGERTY WOMAN whimptrs, and the other gaests 
regard her uuth tafeeBng disdain.) 

MRS. DOWRY {to restore cheerfulness). Oh, it *a»a terrible 
war. 

ALL ifrightetmif). It is. You may say so. 

MRS. DOWRY {encouraged). What I say is, the men is 
s^endid, but I 'm notK so easy about the steff. That ’s your 
weak point, Mrs. Mickleham. 

MRS. MICKLEHAM {oH the d^tnct, but detemmed to reveal 
nothmgManughtbeeftaetethtentmy). You may take it fimn 
mct i£e staff ’s all ri^t 
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MM. sowBY. And very nlieved I am to hear jmu say it 
(It is here that the RAOonTY woman has the rmmsmg 
umUe*) 

MM. MicKLEHAM. You don*t Understand property about 
trench war&re. If I had a map— — 

MBS. DOWBY (wetting her finger to draw Ssus en the 
table). That ’s the river Sommy. Now, if we had barrages 
he r e — - 

MM. TWYSU.BY. Very soon jrou would be enfilided. 
Where ’s your supports, my lady i (mm. dowby is iamjfed.) 

MM. sacKLBHAit What none of you grasps is that this is 
a artillery war 

THB HAOOBKTY WOMAN (strengthened ty the winUe). 1 say 
that the word is Salonaiky. (The ethers pssrse their Ups,) 

MM. TWYMLBY (vuth terrible measmg). Vft ’ll drange the 
subject Have you seen this week’s Feuhion Chat f (^ has 
evidently seen and devoured it herself ^ assd even Bcked up the 
crumbs.) The gabardine with accordion pleats has quite 
gone out 

MM. DOWBY (her old face sparkling). My sakes 1 You 
tell me ? 

MM. TWYMLBY (with the tosuh of haughtiness that ernes ef 
great topics). The plain smock has come in again, with silk 
lacing, giving that charming chic e£Fect 

MM. DOWBY. Oho ! 

MM. HicKLEHAM. I must ssy I wss slways partial to the 
straight line (fhou^htfsdly regarding the want^ cf Usu in^ mm. 
twymlby’s pertm)^ &ou^ trying to them as is of too friendly 
a figure. 

(It is here that the haoobbty vtouaw's fingers dose un- 
ostentatiously upon a pieee ef sugar.) 

MM. TWYMLBY (scAKsg issto the Empyremf hoAy D^y 
Kanister was seen conversing across the railit^ in a dainty 
dejou. 

MM. DOWBY. Fine would I have liked to see her. ^ 

MM. TWYMLBY. She tt equally pt^ubr as maid, wife, and 
munition-worker. Her two children n inset Lady Pops 
Babington was marrwd in a tulle. 

i»s. MicKiSHAM. What WBS b«r gi»ng4way drM ? 

MM. TWYMLBY. A ^aoipagny cream vdvet with dreamy 
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corsage, ^le’s married to Colonel die Hoiu Chingferd— 
* SnabSy’ they called him at Eton. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN (havhtg £sposed tf the sugar). Very 
likely he *11 be sent to Salonaiky. 

MRS. MZCKLEHAM. Wherever he is sent, she’ll have the 
same tremors as the rest of us. She ’ll be as keen to ^t the 
letters wrote with pencils as you or me. j 

MRS. TWYMLEY. Them pencil letters 1 \ 

MRS. DOWRY (ta her sweet Scotch veicct timdljy efraid she may 
be gring toe far). And women in enemy lands gets those\pencil 
letters and then stop getting them, the same as ourselves. Let ’s 
occasionally think of that \ 

(5A# has gene too far. Chairs are psished back.) 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. 1 ask yOU I 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. That ’s hardly language, Mrs. Dowey. 

MRS. DOWRY {scared). Kindly excuse. I swear to death 
I *m none of your pacifists. 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. Freely granted. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. I *ve heard of females that have no male 
relations, and so they have no man-party at the ukus. I ’ve 
heard of them, but 1 don’t mix with them. 

MRS. MicRLLBHAM. What Can the likes of us have to say to 
them ? It ’s not their war. 

MRS. DOWEY {wistfsdly). They are to be pitied. 

MRS. MicKLEHAM. But tile place for them, Mrs. Dowey, is 
within doors with the blinds dowtu 

MRS. DOWRY {hsenriedly). That ’s the place for them. 

MRS. ancKLEHAM. I SEW one of them to-day buying a flag. 
I thought it was very impudent of her. 

MRS. DOWRY (meeJh^). So it was. 

MRS. MICKLEHAM (tryistg to look modest with huUfferent sssecest), 
I had a letter frmn my son, Perqr* yesterday. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. Alfred sent me his phota 

THE RAOOERTY woscAM. Lettets hom Salonaiky is less 
ounmon. 

(Three bosom heave, but hH, alas, »aM.vowuy*$. Never- 
' theless she doggedly huts her lips.) 

MRS. DOWEY (the erissdstal). Kenneth writes to me every 
week. (There are eseelassiatiosu. The dasmtless eld thhg holds 
aloft a packet of letters.) Look at thisi. All hk. 
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(the maoobrty woman frtwm.) 

MRS. TWYMLBY. Alfred has little time for writing, being a 
bombardier. 

MRS. DOWRY (relentlessly). Do your letters begin * Dear 
mother * ? 

MRS. TWYMLBY. Generally. 

MRS. MicKLBHAM. Invariable. 

THB HAOGBRTY WOMAN. Every time. 

MRS. DOWBY {delivering the knocirout blow). Kenneth*8 
b^^ * Dearest mother.* 

(A'a me can thini of the right reply.) 

MRS. TWYMLBY {doing her best). A ^ort man, I should say, 
judging by yourself. 

{Sm ought to have left it alme.) 

MRS. DOWBY. Six feet two— and a half. 

{The gloom deepens.) 

MRS. MICKLBHAM {against her better judgment). A kilty, 
did you tell me I 

MRS. DOWBY. Most Certainly. He *s in the famous Black 
Watch. 

THB HAOGBRTY WOMAN {producing her handierchirf). The 
Surrey Rifles is the flimousest. 

MRS. MICKLBHAM. There you and the King disagrees, 
Mrs. Haggerty. His choice is the Buflb, same as my 
Percy’s. 

MRS. TWYMLBY {magnanimously). Give me the R.H.A. and 
you am keep all the rest 

MRS. DOWBY. I ’m sure I have nothing to say a^nst the 
Surreys and the R.H.A. and the Buflb } but they are just 
breeches raiments, I understand. 

THB HAOGBRTY WOMAN. We Can’t all be Idlties. 

MRS. DOWRY {crushingly). That ’s very true. 

MRS. TWYMLBY {it is fooBsh of heTf but slu can’t help seying it). 
Has your Kenneth great hairy legs ? 

MRS. DOWBY. Tremendous. 

g 'Ar vncked woman .* hit let us also siy * Poor Sarah Ann 
ewey* Per at this moment, enter Nemesis. In other 
words, the lest importota part of a dergyman appears upon 
the stair.) 

MRS. MXCKLEHAM. It *s the reveToit gem 1 
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MKs. DOWBY {fittle hummg what he is brmgmg her). I see 
he has had hk boots heeled. 

(It tnaj be said ofvoi. willings that his happy sn^e ahoays 
waits in firmt ef him. This sssule ssuies msuie «f his Hfe ; 
it means that erne again he has been chosen, in Ins epimen, 
as the central figure in romance. No one can well have 
led a more drab existence, bta he will never inew it { he 
will always think of hmself, humbly though elated^as the 
chosen of the gods. Of him must it have been orhinally 
written that adventures are for the adventurvu^ He 
meets them at every street comer. For instance, he assists 
an old lady off a bus, and ash her if he can be of any further 
help. She tells him that she wants to know the way to 
Maddox the butcher's. Then comes the kind, triumphant 
smUe ; it always comes first, followed by its explassation, 
* I was there yesterday / ’ This is the merest sasnple of the 
adventures that keep mr. wilumgs up to the snark. 

Since the war broke out, his zest for Hfe has betome 
almost territie. He can scarcely lift a newspaper and tread 
of a hero vaithout remembering that he knows some one ef 
the sasne nasne. The Soldiers* Rest he is connected with 
was once a china emporium, and (tsusrk my words) he had 
bought Us tea service at it. Ssuh ts Hfe when you are in 
the thick of it. SomeHmes he feels that he is part of a 
gigantic spy drassu. In the course of his esetraor£ssary 
comings and goings he meets with Great Personages, ^ 
course, astd is the wnfidential redeem secret newt. 
Before imparting the stews . he does tut, as you sought eocpect, 
ffrst smite expaudvely ; on the contrary, there cesnet over 
Us face an awful sotesnsuiy, which, however, meant the 
sasne thing, mhen dhnil^g the statnes of the person- 
ages, he frst Ieoh around to make sure that no suspielous 
character it abeut, and then, lowesring Us veUt, tmt you, 
' I had that from Mr. FartUng Utut^—he it the teeretary 
tf the Bethnal Green Bratuh,—h*th I ' 

There is a cemmoHon abeut fittUng a vuerthy ehtur for the 
reverent, and there it alu some furdm pul&ng down U 
dtevet, but he stands surveying the lams throo^h hot 
trisanphant sssule. TUs amazing snan boom that he it 
abeut to sure o^cdsti) 
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MX. wiLUNOs (wavittg aadt th* ehairs). I thank you. But 
not at all. Friends, I luve news. 

Mils. MlCKLkHAM. NewS ? 

THE HAooBiiTy WOMAN. From the Front 1 

MRS. TWYMLEY. Mjr Alfred, sir ? 

{They art all grown suddetUy anxious — eJl oxteft the 
hostess, who knows that there can never be any news from 
the Front for her.) 

MR. WILUNOS. I tell you at once that all is wdL The 
news is for Mrs. Dowey. 

{Slu starts.) 

MRS. DOWEY. News for me ? 

MR. wiLLiNos. Your soH, Mis. Dowey — he has got five 
days’ leave. {She shakes her head slightfy, or perhaps it only 
trembles a little on its stem.) Now, now, news doesn’t IdlL 

MRS. TWYMLEY. Wc ’re glad, Mrs. Dowey. 

MRS. DOWEY. You ’re sure ? 

MR. WILUNOS. Quite sure. He has arrived. 

MRS. DOWRY. He is in London ? 

MR. WILLINOS. He is. I have spoken to him. 

MRS. MicKLEHAM. You lucky Woman. 

{They might see that she is not looting lucfy, but experience 
has told them how cBfferently these tfungs take petfde.) 

MR. WILUNOS {marvtlF^ more and mere as he mfelds his tale). 
Ladies, it is quite a romance. I was in the— looks around 
cautiously, but he knows that they are all to be trusted)--ia the 
Church Army quarters in Central Streep tiding to get on the 
track of one or two of our missing men. Suddenly my cym — 
I can’t account for it — but suddenly my eyes alighted on a 
Highlander seated rather drearily on a ben^ wirii his kit at 
his feet 

THE HAOOERTY WOMAN. A big man i 

MR. WILUNOS. A great brawny fellow, (the haogerty 
WOMAN groans.) * My friend,’ I said at once, ’ welcome back 
toBli^ty.* ImakeapcuntofcailingitBlighty. ’Iwondo*,’ 
I said, * if there is an)rthing I can do fi>r you ? * Heriiodc his 
hesd. * What regiment f ’ I asked. (Here he very psr^erfy 
hwert his voice to a vdutpor,) * Black Wat^ 5ih Batliuon,^ 
headd; ’Name?’ laMted. * Dowey,’ hesi^ 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. 1 declare 1 I do declare 1 
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MR. WILUN 08 (showiug hoto the thmg was done, with the hdp 
of a chair). I put my hand on his shoulder as it might be thus. 

* Kenneth Dowey,' I sud, * I know your mothef.’ 

MRS. DOWRY (wetting her lips). Vi^t did he say to that ? 

MR. wiLUNGS. He was increduloiis. Indeed, he seemed 
to think I was balmy. But I offered to bring him strught to 
you. I told him how much you had talked to me about him. 

MRS. DOWRY. Bring him here ! \ 

MRS. MiCKLRHAM. I wondeT he needed to be broughi 

MR. WILUNGS. He had just arrived, and was bewildeira by 
the great city. He listened to me in the taciturn Scotch Way, 
and then he ^ve a curious laugh. \ 

MRS. TWYMLRY. Laugh i 

MR. WILUNGS (whose wild life has brought ham into contact 
with the strangest people). The Scotch, Mrs. Twymley, 
express their emotions differently from us. With them tears 
signify a rollicking mood, while merriment denotes that they 
are plunged in gloom. V^en I had finished he said at oiKe, 

* Let us go and se^ the old lady.* < 

MRS. DOWRY (baching, which is the first movement she has made 
situe he begem his tale). Is he — coming ? 

MR. WILUNGS (glorioscsfy). He has come. He is up there. 
I tedd him I thou^t I had better break the joyful news to you. 
(Three wesnen rush to the window, mrs. dowry looks 
at her pantry door, but perhaps she remembers that it dees 
not lock on the inside. She stands rigid, though her face 
hat gene very grey.) 

MRS. DOWRY. Kindly get them to go away. 

MR. WILUNGS. Ladies, I think this happy occasion scarcely 
requires you. (fir it not the man to ask of woman a sacrifice that 
he is net prepared to make himself.) I also am going instantly. 
(They all survey mrs. dowry, and utuierstemd — or Mnk 
th^ understaneL) 

MRS. TWYMLEY (petti emd mop in heoid). I would duuik none 
for their company if my Alfred was at die door. 

MRS. MiCKLEHAM (AtmUtrly burdened). The same from me. 
9uiB 1 send him down, Mn. Dowey i (The old lady dees tut 
luarhtr* SheisUstetttng,terrified,ftrasttfottthetimr.) Look 
at die poor, joyous dung, dr. She has his letters in her hand. 
(The three women go. MR. wilunos putt a kind hand 
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tn MBS. dowby’s shoulder. He thinks he so thoroughly 
understands the situation.) 

MB. wiLUNGs. A gpod soti, Mis. Dow^, to have written 
to you 80 often. 

(Our eld erinunal yuakeSy but she pips the letters snore 
tightly. PBiVATE DOWEY descends.) 

Dowey, my friend, there she is, waiting frtr you, with your 
letters in her hand. 

DOWEY (gnmly). That ’s great. 

(mb. WILUNGS ascends the stair vntheut one backward 
glance, like the good gentletnan he is ; and the doweys are 
left together, vnth nearly the whole reesn between them. 
He it a peat rough chunk of Scetlastd, hawked out of her 
stot so much suatly as liberally ; atul in Us Black Watch 
ssniform, all caked unth mud. Us Ut and nearly all Us 
worldly possessiotu on Us back, he is an apparition scarcely 
less fearsome (but so touch less raped) than those asuestors 
of his who trotted with Prince CharRe to Derby. He 
stands silesst, scowRng at the old lady, dating her to raise 
her head ; and the would like very much to do it, for she 
lonp to have a first gGti^se of her son. When he does 
speak, it is to jeer at her.) 

Do you recognee your loving son, misris i (* Oh, the foie 
Scotch tang of Um,' she tUnks.) 

MBS. DOWEY (trembling), I *m pleased I wrote so ofrou 
(' Oh, but he *s reused^ she thinks.) 

(He strides toward her, atul seizes the letters rou^fy.)' 
DOWEY. Let 's see them. 

(There it a string round the package, and he unties itfand 
examines the letters at his leisure with natch curiosity. The 
envelopes are in order, all addressed in pencil to mbs. 
DOWEY, vnth the proud words ‘ Opmed by Censor* an them. 
But the letter paper inside contains not a word of writing.) 
DOWEY. Noriiing but blank paper 1 Is this your writing 
in penal on the envui^ i 

(She nods, and he gives the matter further cmsidere^en.) 
*1710 covey tcdd me ]rou were a charwoman ; so I suppose 

S u picked the cnvdopes out of waste>paper bukets, or such 
e, and then changed the addresses f 

(She nods agedn ; s^l the dart tut look up, kd she it 
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adjuring kis hgs, Wht», howtvtr, ht vmdd east the 
letters into the fire, she fiames up with stssUen spirit. She 
elu^us them.) 

MRS. oowsr. Don’t you bum them letters, mister. 
iiowBY. They ’re not real letters. 

MRS. DOWEY. They ’re all I have. < 

DOWBY (retssmsHg ta hresy). I thought you had a sop ? 

MRS. DOWRY. 1 never had a man nor a son nor aiWthing. 
I just call myself Missis to give me a standing. \ 

DOWBY. Well, it ’s past my seeing throu^ \ 

{He turns te leek for seme explenatien from the walls. 
She gets a peep at Hm e^ lest. Oh, what a p^endly iet-up 
ttsan I Oh, the stride if him. Oh, the neUe rage of him. 
Oh, Samson had been Bke tUs hefore that woman took turn 
in hand.) 

DOWBY (whirling round on her). What made you do it ? 
MRS. DOWRY. It was everybody’s war, mister, except mine. 
(She beats her arms.) I wanted it to be my war toa 

DOWRY. You ’ll need to be plainer. And yet I ’m d — d 
if I care to hear you, jrou lying old trickster. 

(TAr words are merely wheA were to be expetted, and so 
are enduraUe ; bsst he has moved towards the door.) 

MRS. DOWRY. You ’le not going already, mister i 
DOWBY. Yes, 1 just came to give you an u^y piece of my 
mind. 

MRS. DOWBY (holding out her arms toups^). You haven’t 
gave it to me jret. 

DOWBY. You have a cheek i 

MRS. dowry (ghiii^ further proof of it). You wouIdnV 
drink some tea ? 

DOWRY. Me I I tdl you I came h«te for the one purpose 
of Uazing assay at you. 

(It is such a roariirg ougsdivt that it Uows her into a chair. 
But she is tip again m a mment, it thit t^rked M lady^ 
MRS. DOWBY. You could drink die tea sdiile you ssas 
bbxtng.away. There *s winUeR 
DOWRY. Is there ? 

(He turns iutorette^ toward the table, hut Ids proud SwH 
character cheeks him, which it just ott well, fir what the 
. idmdd haw tsud wot that there had keen wmUet.) 
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Not me. You *re just a common rogue. {He seats hlmse^ 
far from the table.) Now, then, out with it Sit down ! 
{She sits meUy ; there it sutMng she umidmt defer hissu) At 
you char, I suppose you are on your feet all day. 

MRS. DowBY. I *m more <m my Imeet. 

DOWEY. That *s where you should be to me. 

MRS. DOWEY. Oh, mister, I 'm willing. 

DOWRY. Stop it Go on, you aoc(»nplithed liar. 

MRS. DOWEY. It *s tTue diiat my name » Dowey. 

DOWEY. It *s enough to make me change mine. 

MRS. DOWRY. I Ve been charring charring and charring 

as hr back as 1 mind. I Ve been in London this twenty years. 

DOWEY. We ’ll skip your early days. I have an ap^int> 
ment 

MRS. DOWRY. And dien when I was old the war broke out. 

DOWRY. How could it affect you i 

MRS. DOWRY. Oh, mister, that’s the thing. It didn’t affect 
me. It affected everybody W me. The nei^bours looked 
down on me. Even the posters, on the walls, of the woman 
saying, * Go, my boy,’ leered at me. I sometimes cried by 
mysdf in the dark. You won’t have a cup of tea i 

DOWRY. No. 

MRS. DOWRY. Sudden>like the idea came to me to pretend 
Ihadason. 

DOWRY. You depraved old limmer ! But what in the 
name of Old Nick made jrou choose me out of the whde 
British Army ? 

MRS. DOWRY {pgglit^). Maybe, mister, it was because I 
liked you best. 

DOWRY. Now, now, woman. 

ISRS. ix>WBY. I read one day in the papers, * In which 
he was asnsted by Private K. Dowey, 5th Battalion, Black 
Watch.’ 

DOWRY {flattered). Did you, now ! Well, I expect that *s 
ttie only time I was ever in ^ ^pers. 

MRS. DOWRY {trying it en again). I didn’t choose you (att 
that alone. I a history of the Black Watch first, to make 

sure it was the best re^ment in die world. 

DOWRY. Anybody could have told you that 

{He it ttmnng sAesa iwte m better hunestrt andt nuttmg 
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tht loaf in his stride^ he cuts a slice from it He is hardfy 
aware of this, hut MRS. dowey Jhtows.) 

I like the Scotch voice of you, woman. It dnimmles on likf 
a hill burn. 

MRS. dowey. Prosen Water runs by where 1 was born. 
Maybe it teached me to speak, mister. i 

DOWEY. Canny, woman, canny. \ 

MRS. DOWEY. I read about the Blade Watch’s ghostW piper 
that plays proudly when the men of the Black Watch dl^ well, 
and prouder when they fall. ^ \ 

DOWRY. There ’s some foolish story of that kind. \ 

(He has another careless slice off the lotff.) ' 

But you couldn’t have been living here at that time, or they 
would have guessed. I suppose you flitted ? 

MRS. DOWRY. Yes, it cost me eleven and sixpence. 

DOWRY. How did you guess the K in my name stood for 
Kenneth ? 

MRS. DOWEY. Does it \ 

DOWRY. Umpha ! 

MRS. DOWRY. An angel whispered it to me in my sleep. 

DOWEY. Well, that ’s the only angel in the whole black 
business. 

(He chuckles,) 

You little thought I would turn up ! (JVheeling suddenly on 
her) Or did you ? 

MRS. DOWRY. I was beginning to weary for a sight of you, 
Kenneth. 

DOWRY. What word was that ? 

MRS. DOWRY. Mister. 

(He helps himself to butter, and she holds out the jam pet 
to him, hut he haughtily rejects it* Do you think she gyves 
in new ? Not a hit of it) 

DOWRY (sarcastic again). I hope you ’re pleased with me 
now yoa see me. 

MRS. DOWRY. 1 ’m very pleased. Does your folk live in 
Scotbnd? 

DOWRY. Glasgow. 

MRS. DOWRY. Both living ? 

DOWRY. Ay. 

MIS. DOWRY. Is your mother terrible proud of you f 
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DOWBY. Natuialljr. 

MBS. DOWRY. You ’ll be going to than i 
DOWRY. After I *ve had a skite in London first 
MRS. DOWRY {stuffing), So she is in London 1 
DOWRY. Who ? 

MRS. DOWRY. Your jroung lady. 

DOWRY. Are you jealyous i 
MRS. DOWRY. Not me. 

DOWRY. You needna be. She ’s a young thing. 

MRS. DOWRY. You surprises me. A beauty, no doubt ? 
DOWRY. You may be sure. (He tries the jam.) She ’s a 
titled person. She is equally popular as maid, wife and munition- 
worker. 

(MRS. DOWRY remembers Lady Dolly Kanister, so fanuUar 
to readers rf fashionable gossip, and a very leery expression 
indeed tomes into her face.) 

MRS. DOWRY. Tell me more about her, man. 

DOWRY. She has sent me a lot of things, eq)ecially cakes, 
and a worsted waistcoat, with a loving message on the enclosed 
card. 

(jThe old lady is new in a qtdver of excitement. She loses 
control of her arms, which jump excitedly this way and that.) 
MRS. DOWRY. You ’ll try one of my cakes, mister i 
DOWRY. Not me. 

MRS. DOWRY. They *re of my own making. 

DOWRY. No, I thank you. 

(But with a funny ittle run she is in the pantry and hack 
apisu She pstshes a cake before hhn, at sight cf wUch he 
gapes.) 

MRS. DOWBY. What ’s the matter ? Tell me, oh, teO me, 
mnter 1 

DOWRY. That ^ exaedy die kind of cake that her ladyship 
sendsme. 

(mrs. dowry is now a very glorious old character indted.) 
MRS. DOWRY. Is the waistcoRt rig^t, mister f I hope the 
Bla^ Watch colours pleased you. 

DOWRY. Wha — at 1 Was it you ? 

MRS. DOWRY. I daredna pve my own name, you see, and 
1 was dways readii^ hers in ^ papers. 

(The badpreiman horns over her, terrtUeftrBuUudtitno.) 
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DOWBY. Woman, is there no getdng rid of you I 
MRS. DOWRY. Are you angry ? 

{Ht ttts down with a gnan.) 

DOWRY. Oh, hell I Give me some tea. 

(JShe rushes about preparing a meal for Km, every bit ef her 
wanting to cry out to every other bit, * Oh, pon, glory, 
glory I* For a moment the hovers boKnd ms chair. 
* Kenneth / * she murmssrs. * IFhat f ' he ordr. Wo longer 
aware that she is taking a Bberty. ' NrtKng,* W seys, 
*just Kenneth,* and is off ^effsdly for the tea-ead^. But 
when Ks tea is poured out, and he has drmk a saucetfid, the 
mstinet of self-preservatim retttrm to Km brtw^ two 
Ktes.) 

DOWRY. Don’t you be thinking missis, for one minute that 
you have got me. 

MRS. DOWRY. No, nO. 

{On that understanSng ht smbends.) 

DOWRY. 1 have a theatre to>night, followed by a randy- 
dandy. 

MRS. DOWRY. Oho ! Kenneth, this is a queer first meetit^ I 
DOWRY. It is, woman, oh, it is. {Guardedly) And it 's also 
a last meeting. 

MRS. DOWRY. Yes, yes. 

DOWRY. So here ’s to you — ^you old mop and pail. Jvt 
atqsse vale. 

SIRS. DOWRY. What *s that i 
DOWRY. That means Hail and Farewell. 

MRS. DOWRY. Are you a schdar ? 

DOWRY. Being Scotch, there *$ almost nothing I ikm’t know. 
MRS. DOWRY. What was you to trade ? 

DOWRY. Carter, glazier, omunan, any rough jobs, 
sots. DOWRY. You ’re a pn^r man to look at. 

DOWRY. I ’m generally admired, 
sots. DOWRY. She ’sanenviaUe woman. 

DOWRY. Wte ? 

MRS. DOWRY. Your mother. 

DOWRY. £h ? Oh, that was just. pn>tecdn| myself from 
you. I Juwe neither fitdier nor mother nor wife nor fraud- 
mama. {Bitterly) This party never even knew uho his fUDud 
paientisrera 
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ms. DowEV. Is that true ? 

DOWEY. It *t go^L 

MES. DOWEY. Heaven be pnused I 

DOWEY. £h ? None of that 1 I was a fool to tell you. 
But don’t think you can take advantage of it. Pass the cake. 

ms. DOWEY. I dare say it *s true we Ui never meet again, 
Kenneth, but — ^but if we do, I wonder where it will be 7 
DOWEY. Not in this world. 

MBS. DOWEY. There ’s no telling. {Lttring mgratia^ngfy) 
It might be at Berlin. 

DOWEY. Tod, if I ever get to Berlin, I believe I *11 find 
you there waiting for me ! 

MBS. DOWEY. With a cup of tea for you in my hand. 
DOWEY. Yes, and (fuar^y) ver^ good tea toa 

{He has fartaken heavily, he ts new in high good htanmtr.) 
MBS. DOWEY. Kenneth, we could come back by Paris ! 
DOWEY. All the ladies likes to go to Paris. 

MBS. DOWEY. Oh, Kenneth, Kenneth, if just once before 
I die 1 could be fitted for a Paris gown with dreamy corsi^ ! 

DOWEY. You ’re ail alike, old covey. We have a scmg about 
it {He sings ;} 

* Mrs. G01» very m, 

Nothing can improve her 
But to tee the Tuikries 
And waddle through the Louvie.* 

{Na tmg ever had a greater stucesi. mbs. dowby is 
dutUed tip xeith smrth, When she eemes te, when they 
both tome te,fer there are a pair efthem, she tries .*) 
ms. DOWEY. You must learn me that {mid off the geet in 
itnigalta:) 

*Mn. Dowey’s very ill. 

Nothing can improve her * 

DOWEY. 

* But dressed up in a Faru gown 
To waddle through the^uvre.* 

{They j&ng back their heads, she prints at him, he prints at 
her.) 

ms. DOWEY {ecitatiealfy)^ Hairy ! 

{J mad remark, which brinp hm te his temei ; he re- 
members who and what she is.) 
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DowsY. Mind your mannen 1 {Rising) Well, thank 
you for my tea. I must be stepping. 

{Poor MRS. DOWEY, he is putUng on Ms hit.) 

MRS. DOWEY. Where are you living ? 

{He sighs.) 

DOWEY. That *» the question. But there ^ a pla^ called 
The Hut, where some of ^ 2nd Battalion are. They ’ll take 
me in. Beggars {Utterly) can’t be choosers. 

MRS. DOWRY. Beggars ? 

DOWRY. I ’ve never been here before. If you k^ew (« 
shadow COSMS over him) what it is to be in such a puce wii|iout a 
friend. I was crazy with glee, when I got my leave, kt the 
thought of seeing London at last, but after wandering its streets 
for four hours, 1 would almost have been glad to be back in the 
trenches. 

(’ If you knew! he hat said, hut btdeed the old lady knows.) 

MRS. DOWEY. That ’$ my quandorum too, Kennedi. 

{JHe nods sympathetically.) 

DOWRY. I ’m sorry for you, you poor old body. {Shoulder- 
ing his kit.) But I see no way out for either of us. 

MRS. DOWEY {coUng). Do you not ? 

DOWRY. Are you at it again ! 

{She knows that it smut he now or tsever. She has left her 
Uggest guns for the end. In her estatettusst the it rising 
up astd down on her toes.) 

MSS. DOWRY. Kenneth, I ’ve heard that the thing a man 
on leave bngs for more than anything else is a bed wi£ sheets, 
and a bath. 

DOWRY. You never heard anythii^ truer. 

MRS. DOWEY. Go into that i^try, Kenneth Dowey, and 
lift the dresser-tqp, and tdl roe what you see. 

{He goes. There it an au^ stilbseu. He retsamt, 
itnpressed.) 

DOWEY. It ’s a kind of a badi I 

MRS. DOWRY. You could do youtself diere pretty, half at a 
dme. 

DOWRY. Me f 

MRS. DOWRY. There *sa woman throu^ the wall that would 
be very wOlti^ to give me a ahake>down tiU your leave is up. 
{He snorts.) 
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oowBY. Oh> is there 1 

(She has net get him yet, hut there it still one tnere gym.) 
MRS, DowsY. Kenneth, look ! . 

(19^ith these simple words she lets down the hed. She says 
no more ; an effect like this teeuld be spoilt by language. 
Fortunately he is net made of stone. He thrills.) 
oowEY. G(^ I That *• the dodge we need in die 
trenches. 

MRS. DOWEY. That *s your bed, Kennedi. 

DOWRY. Mine i (He grins at her.) You queer old 
divert. What can make you so keen to be burdened by a 
lump like me i 

MRS. DOWRY. He ! he ! he ! he I 

DOWRY. I tell you, I ’m the commonest kind of man. 

MRS. DOWRY. 1 ’m just the commonest kind of old wifie 
myself 

DOWRY. I *ve been a kick-about all my life^ and I ’m no 
great shakes at the war. 

MRS. ixiWEY. Yes, you are. How many Germans have 
you killed I 

DOWRY. Just two for certain, and there was no glory m it. 
It was just because they wanted my shirt. 

MRS. DOWRY. Your shirt ? 

DOWRY. Well, they said it was thdr shirt 
MRS. DOWRY. Have you took prisoners I 
DOWRY. I once took half a dozen, but that was a poor 
affair toa 

SIRS. DOWRY. How could one man take half a dozen ? 
DOWRY. Just in the usual way. I surrounded them. 

MRS. DOWRY. Kenneth, you ’re just my ideaL 
DOWRY. You ’re easily pleased. 

(He turns etgam to the bed.) 

Let ’s see how the thing works. 

(He hseads the mattress mth his fist, and the result is so 
ssstis^actery thsst he ptsts slown Ins kit.) 

Old lady, tf you really want me, I ’ll bide. 

MRS. DOWRY. Oh I oh i oh I oh i 

(Her ^sy it to demeststra^u* that he has to drop a word of 
wanmg.) 

DOWRY. But, mind you, I don’t accept you as a relation. 
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For your personal glory, ]k>u can go on pretending to the neigh- 
bours i Imt the best I cut say for you is that you ’re on your 
probadon. I ’m a cautious charac^, and we must see how 
you ’ll turn out 

MRS. DOWBY. Yes, Kenneth. 

imwBY. And now, I thinlc, for that bath. Myi theatre 
b^ns at Boc-thiny. A cove I met on a bus is gmng mdi me. 
(Si* is a Rttl* alamud.) \ 

MRS. DOWBY. You ’re sure you ’ll come back i \ 

' DOWBY. Yes, yes. (Hsmdsmtly) I leare my kit in pedge. 
. MBS. DOWBY. You Won’t liquor up too freely, Keni^^ i 

DOWBY. You ’re the first (chueh&ng) to care whether 1 do 
or not (Nothing tht has said has f loosed the lenefy man so msuh 
as this.) I promise: Tod, I ’m beginning to look forward to 
bdng wakened in the morning by hearit^ you cry, * Get up, 
you bzy swine.’ I ’ve kind of envied men that had womenfolk 
with the rigiht to say that 

(He is passing to the bathroom whon a £verRs^ norim 
strUes mm.) 

MBS. DOWBY. What tt it, Kenneth ? 

DOWBY. Thetheatre. It would be showier if I took a lady. 
(mbs. DOWBY feels a thumping at her breast.) 

MRS. DOWBY. Kenneth, tell me this instant what you mean. 
Don’t keep me on foe jumps. 

(He turns her ruatdi) 

DOWBY. N(h it couldn’t be done. 

S(BS. DOWBY. Was it me you were thinking of ? 

DOWBY. Just for foe moment (regretfully^ but you have 
no style: 

(She eatthes hM if him by the sleeve.) 

MBS. DOWBY. Not in fois, of course. But, oh, Kenneth, 
if you saw me in my merino I It ’s laced up foe back in the 
very latest 

DOWBY. liLnxa(dei^fidfy)% but let ’s see it 

(It is prodmed from a drawer, to which the rid leri^ runs 
vrith almost indecent haste. The commueur ouanrinet it 
critically.) 

DOWBY. hooka none so bad. Have you a bit of chiffon 
for foe neck ? It ’s not bombs nm* Kaisers nor Tipperary that 
men ui fo« trenches foink of, it ’s chiffim. 
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MU. DOWiY. I swear I have, Kenneth. And I have a 
bangle, and a mufl^ and gloves. 

DOWSY. Ay, ay. {Ht cnuidtrs.) Do you think you could 
pve your fece less of a homely look ? 

MU. DOWiY. I ’m sure I could. 

DOWBY. Then you can have a try. But, nund you, I 
promise nothing All wiU depend on die effect 

{He goes int$ the pantry, and the eld lady is left aUne, Net 
alene, for she is ringed round ly entrancing hopes and dread- 
ful fears. They beam on her and jeer at her, th^ psdl her 
tlus way and that ; with diffictdty the breaks through them 
and rushes to her pml, hot water, soap, and a Ueking-glats. 
Our last gStnpse of her far this evening shows her staring 
{not sSseontentedly) at her soft eld face, heking her palm, ar^ 
pressing it to her hair. Her eyu are sptnkling. 

One evening a few days later mu. twymlby and mu. 
MiCKLBMAM are in mu. dowby’s house, awaiting that 
latfy's return from some fasKonaUe sSssipation. They 
have undoubtedly been diuussing the war, for the farst 
words we catch are :) 

MU. MxcKLBHAM. I tell you flat, Amelia, I bows no knee 
to junkerdom. 

MU. TWYMLBY. Sitdng here by the fire, you and me, u one 
to another, what do you think will happen after the war i Are 
we to go bswk to being as we were f 

MU. MtCKLBHAM. Speaking for myself, Amdia, not me. 
The war hw wakened me up to a understanding of ihy own 
importance that is really astonishing. 

MU. TWYMLBY. Sme here. Instead of bang the poor 
worms the like of you and me thought we was, we turns out to 
be visiUe departments of a great sum haughty empire. 

{They are well wider weigh, and with a httle hut toe might 
now hear their viows on various passing proUems of the iy, 
such as the neglect ^ science in our pu^ schods. But in 
comes THB HAOOBRTY WOMAM, and spdls everflhing. She 
is attired, Mke them, in her best, hit the effe^ ef her it that 
her dothes have gme out far a wedk, leawt^ ed home.) 

MU. MiCKLBHAM {yoMt deep £staste). Here's that sub* 
marine ^gain. 
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(the HAGGERTY WOMAN trmgts to them, ha gets no 
eoseragement.) 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. It ’s R terrible WRT. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. Is that SO ? 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. I wonder what will happen when 
itencb? 

MRS. MicKLEHAM. I have no idea. 

(The intruder prodsuet her handkerMef, but doe\ not sue 
it. After all, she is in her bea.) 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. Are they not back yet ? 

(Perfect ladies snust reply to a sBreet question.) \ 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. No (itilf). We have been waidng this 
half hour. They are at the theatre again. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. You tell me ! I just pq>ped in 
with an insignificant present for him, as his leave is up. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. The Same errand brought us. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. My present is cigarettes. 

(They have no intention of telling her what their presents 
are, ha the secret leaps from them.) 

MRS. MiCKLEHAM. So is mine; 

MRS. TWYMLEY. ' Mine toa 

(Triumph of the hagcerty woman. But it is short- 
lived.) 

MRS. MICKLEHAM. Mine has gold tips. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. So tus mine. 

(the HAGGERTY WOMAN need not serf a word. You have 
only to look at her to know that her cigarettes are not pAd- 
tipped. She tries to brazen it osa, which is to often a 
mstake.) 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. What Care I ? Mine is £x- 
qui8)rt)oa. 

(No wonder they titter.) 

MRS.. MICKLEHAM. Excuse US, JUrs. Haggerty (if that *s 
your name), but the word is Exquiseetos. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. Much oUiged. (She weeps.) 
MRS. MICKLEHAM. I think I heard a taxi. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. It will be her third this week. 

(Th^ peer thros^h the blistd. Th^ are to excited that 
rtatk is fergottess.) 

THE HAOORRTY WOMAN. What M sbe in ? 
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MRS. MiCKLSHAM. A new astrakhan jacket he gave her, 
with Venus sleeves. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. Has sbe sold hct gabardine coat ? 

MRS. MicKLEHAM. Not her i She has them both at die 
theatre, warm night though it is. She ’s wearing the astraldian, 
and carrying the gabardine, flui^ careless-like over her arm. 

THE HAGGERTY WOMAN. I saw her Strutting about with 
him yesterday, looking as if she thought the two of diem made 
a procession. 

MRS. TWYMLEY. H’sh ! (p/fpOTjj. Strike me dead, if she 's 
not coming mincing down the stair, hooked on his arm ! 

(Indeed it is thus that MRS. dowey enters. Perhaps she 
had seen shadows lurUng an the blind, and at etste hooked 
on to KENNETH to imprest the visitors. She is quite 
eapab/e of it. 

New we see what KENNETH taw that afternoon five dnjs 
ago when he emerged from the bathroom and found the eld 
trembler awaiting Ins inspection. Here are the mt^ and 
the gloves and the cluffen, and such a kind eld bonnet that it 
makes you laugh at once ; I den*t know hew to describe it, but 
it is trimmed with a kiss, as bonnets should be when the 
wearer is old and frcul. We must take the meritu for 
granted until she steps out of the astrakhan. She is dressed 
up to the mnes, there is no douli abesU it. Tes, but it her 
face less homely f Above all, has die style t The answer 
is in a stout affirmadve. Ask Kenneth. He knows. 
Maty a time he has had to go belund a door to roar hilari^ 
ously at the old lady. He has thought of her as a lark to 
tell hit mates about by and ly ; bta fur some reason that 
he cannot fathom, he knows now that he vnll never do 
that.) 

MRS. DOWRY (affecting surprise), Kenneth, we have visitors 1 

DOWRY. Your servant, ladies. 

(He is no longer nrnd-caked and dottr, A very snurt figure 
it this PRIVATE DOWRY, and he winks engapt^fy at the 
wsitors, like one who knows that for jolfy cmpasyyou cannot 
eatUy beat charwomen. The pleasasitries that he and they 
have exchanged tins week I The sauce he hat given them. 
The wit of mrs. mickleham’s retorts. The iadmyre of 
MRS. TvnrMLEY. The neat gjigght of the HAOtatETY 
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WOMAN. ‘Thert has bssn nothing Sis it mayoa took tho 
coimtess in to iSnner.) 

MM. TWYMASY. We diould apologise. We 're not mean- 
ing to stay. 

MSS. DowsY. You are very wdcome. Just wait (tho 
ostentaAon of this /) dll I get out of my astrakhan—-^ my 
muff— and my gloves— and (t^ is tho komufs turn mw) my 
Excelsior. \ 

(At tart wo toe her in the merino (a triumph),) \ 
sots. MicKLXHAM. You *ve ^ven her a g^ory dm^ Mr. 
Dow^. ^ 

DOWXY. It *s her that has ^ven it to me, nussis. 

Mas. nowxY. Hey 1 hey 1 h^ I h^ 1 He just pampers 
me (waggSng her fists). The Lora forgive us, but this being 
the last night, we had a sit-down supper at a restaurant! 
(Fehemently) I swear by God that we hiul champ^y wine. 
(There it a dead stillness, and she knows very well whet it means, 
she has even prepared for it.) And to them as doubts my words 
—here ’s die cork. 

(She plates the tori, in its lovely gold drapery, upon the 
taUe.) 

Mas. socKLEHAM. I ’m Sure 1 

Mas. TWYMLBY. I wouhl thank you, Mrs. Dowqr, not to 
say a wt»d against my Alfred. 

Mas. sowEY. Me ! 

DOWXY. Come, come, ladies (in the masterftd way that it 
so hard for wottten to roost) •, if you say another word, I *11 kiss 
the lot w you. 

(There is a moment of pleased totfusien.) 

Mas. MiotiBHAM. Redly, them sodgers 1 
THE HAOOEaTY WOMAN. The kildes is the worst 1 
Mas. TWYMiiY (heardly). I 'm sure we don't grudge you 
your treats, Mrs. l^w^ } and sorry we are diat this is the 

Old. 

DOWXY. Yes, it *s the end (with a trosMod look at hit old 
latfy)i 1 must be off in ten minutes. 

r (The little and it too gallant to break down in tan^any. 
She hurrieiistto the pantry and shtat the deal'.) 
sots. sftcKLXHAai. Poor thing 1 But we must run, for 
you % be having some bnt words to say to her. 
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DOWBY. I kept her out long oh pw^oae so as to have kss 
time to say them in. 

{He mere than half wishes that he could snake a bak to a 
fuUic-house.) 

MRS. TWYMLBY. It 's the best way. (In the mporiant 
affenrs of Rfe there is stat ssmeh that at^ me tan teach a 
marwoman.) Just a mere nothings to unhh you wdl» 
Mr. Dowey. 

{jHI three freseni Inm tmth the dgarettes.) 

MRS. MiCKLBHAM. A scnping, as one might say. 

THX HAGGERTY WOMAN {erugmaHeolfy). The heart is warm 
though it may not be gold>tipp^ 

DOWBY. You bri^ I 

THB LADIES. Good luck, cocky. 

DOWEY. The same to you. And if you see a so^er man 
up there in a kilt, he is one that is goii^ back with me. Tell 
him not to come down, but — but to give me till the last minitte, 
and then to whistle. 

{It is quite a grave man who is left alone, thinkbig what to 
dosuxt. He tries a horse las^, ha that proves ^su help. 
He says * Hell I* to himstlf, it is eqytdly ineffecAve, 
Then he opens the pantry dim astd calls.) 

DOWEY. Old lady. 

{She comes Aroidly to the door, her hand at if to ward off 

a blow.) 

MRS. DOWRY. Is it dme i 

{An encouragmg veiee answers her.) 

DOWEY. No, noi not yet I *ve li^ word for DixiMt to 
whistle whtm go I must 

MRS. DOWRY. All is ended. 

DOWEY. Now, dwn, you promised to be gay. We were 
to hdp one another. 

MRS. DOWRY. Yes, Ketmeih. 

DOWRY. It ’s bad for me, but it *s worse for you. 

MRS. DOWRY. The men have medals to udn, you see. 

DOWBY. The women have their medals too. 

{He knows she Skes himtomderhtrabma,soho Oietitagaim.} 

DOWBY. Come here. No, I ’ll come to you. {He Oands 
gapittg at herwonderit^, Hohasswpomer of words, star doi^ 
he fidte knew what he Widd Rho to seg^J) God 1 
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MRS. DOWBY. What is it, Kenneth I 

DOWRY. You ’re a woman. 

MRS. DOWRY. I had near forgot it. 

(Hf wishes he was at the station with dixon. dixon is 
sure to have a bottle in his pocket They will be roaring a 
tong presently. But in she meantime — there is t^at son 
business. Blethers^ the whole tlnng^ of course — sr mostly 
blethers. But it V the way to please her,) \ 

DOWRY. Have you noticed you have never called me son ? 

MRS. DOWRY. Have 1 noticed it I I was feared, Kquieth. 
You said 1 was on probation. \ 

DOWRY. And so you were. Well, the probation ’s aided. 
{He laughs uncomfortably,) The like of me I But if you want 
me you can have me. 

MRS. DOWRY. Kenneth, will I do ? 

DOWRY {artfully gay). Woman, don’t be so forward. Wait 
till 1 have propos^. 

MRS. DOWRY. Propose for a mother ? 

DOWRY. What for no ? {In the grand style) Mrs. Dowey, 
you queer carl, you ^unky tiddy, have I your permission to 
ask you the most important question a ne^ected orphan can 
ask of an old lady i 

{She bubbles with mirth. Who eotdi help it, the snan has 
such a way with him,) 

MRS. DOWRY. None of your sauce, Kenneth. 

DOWRY. For a long time, Mis. Doweff you cannot have 
been unaware of my sonnish feelings for you. 

MRS. DOWRY. Wait till I get my mop to you I 

DOWRY. And if you’re not willing to be my mother, I 
swear I ’ll never ask another. 

(The old £vert pulls Km down to her and strokes Ks hair,) 
Was I a well-behaved infant, mother ? 

MRS. DOWRY. Not you, soiuiy^ you were a rampaging 
rpgue. 

DOWRY. Was I tiow in learning to walk I 

MRS. DOWRY. The quickest in our street He I he I he I 
(She starts up,) Was tlm the whistle ? 

DOWRY. No^no. See here. In taking me over you have, 
in a manner of i^eaking, joined die Black Watch. 

MRS. DOWSY. I lUm to think Aat, Keonedt 
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DOWBY. Tlien you must behave so that the ^ost piper can 
be proud of you. Tion 1 {Sht stands hravtlj at atttntim.) 
That *s the style. Now listen. I ’ve sent in your name as 
bang my nearest of Idn, and your allowance will be coming to 
you weekly in the usual way. 

MRS. DOWEY. Hey ! hey i h^ ! Is it wicked, Kenneth ? 

DOWEY. I ’ll take the responsibility for it in both worlds. 
Y ou see, I want you to be safeguarded in case anything hap 

MRS. DOWEY. Kenneth ! 

DOWEY. "Tion ! Have no fear. I ’ll come back, covered 
with mud and medals. Mind you have that cup of tea waiting 
for me. (Hr is listening fer the whistle. He pulls her on to 
Hs knee.) 

MRS. DOWRY. Hey ! hey ! hey ! hey ! 

DOWRY. What fun we ’ll have writing to one another I 
Real letters this time. 

MRS. DOWEY. Yes. 

DOWRY. It would be a good plan if you began the first letter 
as soon as I ’ve gone. 

MRS. DOWRY. I will. 

DOWRY. I hope Lady Dolly will go on sending me cakes. 

MRS. DOWRY. You may be sure. 

(Hr ties Ks scarf romi her neck.) 

DOWRY. You must have been a bonny thing when you 
were young. 

MRS. DOWRY. Away with you ! 

DOWRY. That scarf sets you fine. 

MRS. DOWRY. Blue was always my colour. 

(TAr wUstle sounds.) 

DOWRY. Old lady, you are what Blighty means to me now. 
(She hides in the pantry again. She is out of sight to us, 
but she does something that makes private dowry take off 
his bonnet. Then he shoulders his ejtdpsnent and departs. 
That is he laughing coarsely with dixon. 

We have me last gStnpte of the old lady — a month or turn 
after krnnbth’s death in actim. It would be rosemary 
to us to see her in her black dress, afwluch she is very proud ; 
but let us rather peep at her in the famiUar garments that 
make a third to ^ mop and pail. Itis tarfymmus^,tmd 
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At u hawHg a Ittk at her mtiah h^ort toting vff m tht 
dsalynmni. Thtyartmadrawtr,ioiththistarftovtri$^ 
ihm^ and tn tht tearfaj^et »f lewnder. First, tht UaA 
frock, whith sht earritt in htr arms Skt a hehj. Then her 
War Senmgs Certificates, Kenneth’s kmnet, a thin packet 
»f real letters, and the famous chasnpagne cork. She hisses 
the letters, but sht dots tset blub over them, iSm strokes 
the ebress, and viag^ts htr head over the certmates assd 
presses the bonnet to her cheeks, and rubs the tinsel of the 
cork carefully xsnth her apron. She is a tremulous wd *ttn ; 
yet the ensdtt,fer she turns all these things, and also ttu pesmy 
fi«g«n her ireast. She puts them away in the frawer, 
the scarf over them, the lavender an the scarf. Her air of 
tritmph well becosnes her. She Hfts the pail and the mopf 
and siouches off gasaely to the day's toil. ) 
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ACT I 


The scene k a darkened room, which die curtain reveak so 
stealthily that if there was a mouse on die sta^ it k there stUL 
Our object k to catch our two chief chancteis unawares} 
they are Darkness and Light 

The room k so obscure as to be invkible, but at the back of 
the obscurity are French windows, through which k seen Lob*s 
garden bathed in moonshine. The Darkness and Light, whidi 
this room and garden represent, are very still, but we dunild fed 
that it k only the pause in which did enemies regard each 
other before ^ey come to the grip. The moonshine stealing 
about among the flowers, to ^ve them dieir last instrueddns, 
has left a smile upon them, but it k a smile with a menace in 
it for the dwellers in darkness. What we expect to see next 
k the moonshine slowly pushing the windows open, so diat it 
may whisper to a confederate in the house, whow name k 
Lob. But though we may be sure diat thk was about to 
happen it does not happen } a sdr among the dwellers in dark* 
ness prevents it. 

These unsu^iecting ones are in the dining-room, and as a 
oommunicadng door opens we hear them at play. Several 
tenebrious shades appear in the lifted doorway and heritate 
on die two steps that lead down into the unlit room. TIk 
flmdful among us may concave a rusde at the same mmnent 
among the flowers. The engagement has b^un, diough not 
in the way we had intended. 

VOICES.— 

*Goon,Coady: lead the way.* 

* Oh dear, I don*t see why 1 mould go first* 

* The nicest always goes first* 

* It k astral^ house if I am the nicest* 

* It if a strange house.* 

* Don't dose the dot^ } I can't see where the switch k.* 

* Over here,* - 
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They have been groping their way forward, blissfully un- 
aware of- how diey diaU be grqping foere again more terribly 
before the night is out. Some one finds a switch, and the room 
is illumined, with the effect that the ^rden seems to have 
drawn back a step as if worsted in the first encounter. But 
it is only wuting. 

The af^arently inoffensive chamber thus suddenly! revealed 
is, for a bachelor’s home, cre^tably like a charming country 
house drawing-room and abounds in the little feminin^udws 
that are so c^en best applied by the hand of man. *^010 is 
nothii^ in the room inimical to the ladies, unless it be^ cut 
flowers which are from the garden and possibly in cdllusion 
with it. The fireplace noay also be a little dubious. It has 
been hacked out of a thick wall which may have been there 
when the other walls were not, and is presumably the cavern 
where Lob, when abne, sits chatting to himself among the 
blue smoke. He is as mudi at home by this fire as any gnome 
that may be hiding among its diadows | but he is less fiuniliar 
wifo the rest of the room, and when he sees it^ as for inttanoe 
on his lonely way to bed, he often states long and hard at it 
befi»e chuckling uncomfortably. 

There are five ladies, and one only of them is elderly, die 
Mrs. Coade whom a voice in the darkness has already pro- 
claimed the nicest She is the nicest, though the voice was no 
good judge. Coady, as she is fiuxdliariy called and as her 
nmband also is called, eadi having for many yean been able 
to answer for the other, u a rounded old lady with a beaming 
smile that has acccanpanied her focan childhood. If she lives 
to be a hundred she will pretend to die census man that she is 
only nineiy-nine. She has no other vice that has not been 
smoodied out of existence by her placid life, and she has but 
one complaint against the male G>^y, the rather odd one that 
he has long foigotten his first wife. Our Mrs. Coady never 
knew the first wife, but it h die done who somedmes looks 
at the portrait of hnr and preserves in thdr htune Certain 
mementoes of her, such as a lock of brown four, wfakh the 
equally gende male Coady must have treasured once but has 
now forgotten. The first wife had been dig^dy hme^ and in 
dieir bnrf mutied Bfe he had carried sc^tmi^ a test for her 
foot^ had got so accustomed to doing this diat, after a qourter 
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nS a century with our Mrs. Coady, he sdll fimfa ibotseoob for 
her « if ^ were hune also. She ^ ceased to pucker her free 
over this, taking it as a kind little thou^tless attention, and 
indeed with the years has developed a friendly limp. 

Of the other fiaur ladies, ail young and phyri^y Air, two 
are married. Mrs. Dearth is tall, of smouldering vfi and fierce 
desires, murky beasts lie in ambush in die labyrin^ of her mind, 
she is a white-faced gypsy widi a husky vrdce, mott beautiful 
when she is sullen, and therefore frequently at her best The 
other ladies when in conclave refer to her as The Dearth. 
Mrs. Purdie is a safer companion for the toddling kind of man. 
She is soft and pleading, and would seek what she wants by 
laying her head on the loved one’s shoulder, while The Dearth 
might attain it with a pistol A brighter spirit dian either is 
Joanna Trout^ who, when her affecdons are not engaged, has 
a merry free and figure, but can dismiss them both at die im- 
portant moment, which is at the word ’ love.* Then Joanna 
quivers, her sense of humour ceases to beat and the dullest man 
may go ahead. There renuuns Lady Caitdine I^uiey of the 
dis^nful poise, lately from the enormoudy select echoed where 
diey are taught to pronounce their r’s as w’s ; nothit^ else 
seems to be taught, but for matrimonial success nothing dee is 
necessary. Every woman who pronounces r as to will find a 
mate ; it appeals to all that is chivalrous in man. 

An old-fi»hioned gallantry induces us to accept from ei^ 
of diese ladies her own estimate of herself, and fi>rtunately it is 
favourable in every case. This refers to their esdmatt of mem- 
selves up to the hour of ten on the evening on which we first 
meet them } die estimate may have chai^^ed tempoiarily by 
die time we part firom them on the following morning, What 
their mirrors say to each of them is, A dear fiwe, not dasstcally 
perfect but abminding in that changing charm which is the best 
type <o£ Engiyi woornnhood i here is a wtunui who has seen 
and felt fax more than her redeent nature readily betrays t die 
somedmes smOes, but behind diat concession, contrdlii^ it in a 
mannar hardly less dum adorable, lurks the sj^ called Know- 
let^e i astta^ely interesting fiu^ mysterioiai i a fipefbr her 
loiMsiime m^t be, ’ If 1 had b^ a man what aefeentures 
X could have luid wi^ her who Ues here.’ 

Are these ladies then so vary alike f They would all deny 
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k) 90 we must take our own soundings. At din moment of 
their af^ieamnce in die drawing-room at least diey are aUlse in 
having a oommon interest No sooner has die dining-room 
door dosed dian purpose leaps to their ejres i oddljr enough, 
the men hadng got rid of, the drama begint 

AUCB DBARTH (tht darkest spirit, but the bravest). KVe must 
not waste a second. Our minds are made up, I Aina i 

JOANNA. Now is the dme. \ 

MRS. COADB (at mue delighted and appalled). Yes, qpw if at 
ail i but should we ? \ 

AUCB. Certainly $ and before the men come in. ^ 

MABBL pininiB. You don’t think we should wait for the 
men } They are as much in it as we are. 

LADY CAROUNB (unluclj, as her opening remark is without a 
ttss^e r). Lob would be with them. If the thing is to be 
done at dl it should be done now. 

MRS. COADB. Is it quite &ir to Lob t Afto* all, he, is our 
host. 

JOANNA. Of course it isn’t fiur to him, but let’s do it, 
Cmdjr. 

MBS. COADB. Yes, let *s do it f 

MABBL. Mrs. Deardi is dcung it. 

AUCM (who is writing out a telegram). Ofcounelam. The 
men are not coming, are they i 

JOANNA (reconnutring). No $ your husband is havir^ 
anodier ^aw of port 

AUCB. I am stu-e he is. One of you riti^ fdease. 

(The bold joanha rings.) 

MRS. COADB. Poor Matey i 

LADY CAROUNB. He uodily desewves what he is about 
to-get 

JOANNA. He is coming 1 Don’t all stand hudifled together 
ike conqdratois. 

SIRS. COADB. It is what we are ! 

(Sw^y ^ey find seats, and are sunk tho’sm Ske la£et 
waitittig las^sndfy for their hrdi, when Mr doomed herder 
esMeare. Heisasnantfbrawn,whotetdd^e^onot^ 
memferihfer awager i hut we esee aheut to tmtive ea the 
ifssanph ef snmd ever snatter.) 
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Auci {Ahoaji at her hett hefwre * the kight fate if iamg/ar *). 
Ah, Matejr, I wbh diis tdcgnun tent 

MATsy (a genera! fawuriie). Very good, ma'am. The 
village poet office closed at aght, wt if your mesnge v 
important—— 

AUCB. It is t and you are so clever, Matey, I am sure 
that you can {Mrsuade them to oblige you. 

MATxr {fating the telegram). 1 wiU see to it myself, ma'am { 
you can depend on its going. 

Inhere tomes a little gasp from coasy, wtith it the 
equivalent to ehopfrng a stitch in needle-wori. 

AUCB (who it THB oeabth uow). Thank you. Better read 
the telegram. Matey, to be sure that you can make it out 
(matby reads it to himself, and he has never quite the tame faith 
in woman again, thb dbarth tentiisues in a purring veite.) 
Read it aloud. Matey. 

MATBY. Oh, ma'am 1 

AUCB (without the purr). Aloud. 

{JClm encouraged, he reads the fatal mistive.) 

MATBY. * To Police Stanon, Great Cumney. Send officer 
first thing to-morrow morning to arrest Matey, buder, for 
theft of rings.' 

AUCB. Yes, that is quite ri^t 

kiATXY. Ma’am 1 (Bta seeing that she hat tahn up a hook, 
he turns to lady cabounb.^ My lady ! 

LADY CAROUNB (whose voite ttriiet mder than thb dbarth's). 
Should we not say how many wing^ i 

AUCB. Yes, put in the numbtfcd' rings. Matey. 

(matby dees net put in the nta^er, ha he prodtues 
three rings from unoaentatious parts of his person and 
returns them vnthout netiteahle £gnity to thnr xmriota 
owners.) 

MATBY (hop^ul that the incident it now doted). May I tou* 
up the tdegram, ma'am i 

ALicB. Certainly not 

LADYCAROUMS. lalways Said that tlus man wtt die culpwU. 
I am nevaw mistBkai in ftces, and I see bwood awwoWB all over 
youws, Matev. 

(Me ought r^f that he sms w*t all over hers, hut it it no 
ntomuafor repartee.) 
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MATEY. It is deeply re^!etted. 

ALICE {darUy), I am sure it is. 

JOANNA has Sfldom remmmd jdlent for so iong). We 
may as well teJl him now that it is not our ring^ we are worrying 
about. They have just been a means to an end, Mat^. 

{Tho stir among the /adUs shows that they have afi^vod at 
the more interesting point.) 

AUCE. Precisely* In other words that telegran^ is sent 
(matey’s head rises.) 

JOANNA. Unless you can tell u$ instantly what ped^liarity 
it is that all we ladies have in common. 

MABEL. Not only the ladies ; all the guests in this house. 

ALXCE. We have been here a week, and we find that when 
Lob invited us he knew us all so little that we begin to wonder 
why he asked us. And now from words he has let drop we 
know that we were invited because of something he thinlb we 
have in common. 

MABEL. But he won’t say what it is. 

LADY CAROUNE {drawing hack a tittle from joanna). One 
knows that no people could be more unlil^ 

JOANNA (thanifidly). One does. 

MRS. coADE. And we can’t sleep at nighty Matey, for 
wondering what this something is. 

JOANNA {sMonmng up). But we are sure you know, and if 
you dmi’t tdl us— quod. 

MATEY (tvith growing uneasiness). I don’t know what you 
mean, ladies. 

AUCE. Oh yes, you do. 

MRS. OOA0R You must admit riiat your master is a very 
senuige peisom 

MATEY (yvriggting). He is a little odd, ma’am. That is 
why every one calls him Lob i not Mr. Lob. 

JOANNA. He is so odd that it has got on my nerves that we 
have been invited here for some sort of bomd experiment 
(uArUY shhors) You bok as if you thought so too I 

MATEY. Oh no, misB, I — he ‘ (The worde he would 

keep hack elude him.) You shouldn’t have come, hdies | you 
ought to have come. 

(For the moment he is sorrier for them than for Inmelf.) 
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umr CAROUMK. Shouldn't have come ! Now, my man, 
udiat do you mean by Uiat ? 

MATSY, Nothing, my hdy : 1— >I juit mean, why did you 
come if you are the kind he thinks i 

MABEL. The kind he dunks i 

AUCB. What kind does he think ? Now we are getdng 
at it 

MATEY (guardedly), I haven't a notion, ma'am. 

LADY CAROLINE (whosi w*i must heHuforth be sufpKed by the 
juSdeut reader). Then it is not necessarily our virtue that 
makes Lob interested in us ? 

MATEY (fhau^lesily). No, my lady $ oh no^ my lady. 
(TAir ntaket an unfavenrahle tmpresnm.) 

MRS. coADR And yet, you know, he is rather lovaUe. 

MATEY (carried away). He is, ma'am. He is the most 
lovable old devil— I beg pardrni, ma'am. 

JOANNA. You scarcely need to, for in a way it is true. I 
have seen him out there among his flowers, petting diem, talking 
to diem, coaxing them dll they simply had to grow. 

AUCE (making use perhaps of the wrong adiecdve). It is 
certainly a divine garden. 

(TA^ all look at the smbSnksng enemy.) 

MRS. COAOE (net mere deemed thm the ethtrs). How kwdy 
it is in the moonlight. Roses, roses, all the way. (Dreassufy) 
It » like a hat I once had when I was youi^ 

AUCB. Lob is such an amazing ^udener that I bdieve he 
could even pow hats. 

LADY CAMOUfiM(whewi/l usteh iff er this). Heisawondo^ 
fill gardener { but is that quite nice at his age ? What is hk 
age,manf 

MATEY (shs^fUng). He won't tell, my lady. I think he is 
firi^tened that the pdice would step in if they knew how old 
he is. Th^ do say in the village that they remember him 
seventy years ago, lowng just as he does to-day. 

AUCB. Absurd. 

MATEY. Yes, ma'am { but diere are his razors. 

LADY CAROUNB. RaZOTB ? 

MATEY. Ten won't know about razors, my btdy, not bang 
tnarned^-^ yet— excuse me. But a married lady can tefl a 
manli by die munber of his razors. (J little seared) If 
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jrou saw his razors — there is a little world of them, from patents 
of the present dajr back to implements so horrible, you can 
picture him with them in his hand scraping his way riirou^ 
the ages. 

LADY CAROLiMZ. You amuse one to an extent Was he 
ever married ? 

MATSY {fw Bghtly). He has quite forgotten, nlky lady. 
(Reefing) How long ago is it since Merry England 1 \ 

LADY CAROLmx. Why do you ask i \ 

MABBL. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, wasn’t it ? \ 

MATEY. He says he is all that is left of Merry England : 
that little man. 

MABEL (who has hrethers). Lob ? I think there is a ftmous 
cricketer called Lob. 

MRS. COADB. Wasn’t there a Lob in Shakespeare i No, 
of course I am thinking of Robin Goodfellow. 

LADY CAROUNB. The names are so alike. 

JOANNA. Robin Goodfellow was Puck. 

MRS. COADB (with natssrol elation). That is what was ih my 
head. Lob was another name for Puck. 

JOANNA. WeI4 certainly rather like what Puck might 
have grown into if he had forgotten to die. And, by the way, 
1 remember now he does call his flowers by the old Elizabethan 
names. 

MATEY. He always calls the Nightingale Philomel, miss— 
if that is any hdp. 

AUCB (who is not omniscient). None whatever. Tell me 
this, did he ^ledally adc you ail for Midsummer week i 
(Th^ assent.) 

MATEY (wAs mght snore judidosaly have remained silent). 
He would 1 

MRS. COADB. Now what do you mean ? 

MAiRY. He always likes them to be here on Midsummer 
ni^t^ ma’am. 

AUCB. Them ? Wh<nn ? 

MATEY. Them who have that in common. 

MABBL. What can it be? 

acATBY. I don’t know. 

LADY CAROUNB (suddenly introsfective). I hope we are all 
nioewomen? We don’t know ea^odierveiyw^ (Certsun 
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suspicimtarirthominvariottthr$aas.) Doeianjrdiuig startling 
happen at those times ? 

MATEY. I don’t know. 

JOANNA. Why, I believe diis is Midsummer Eve ! 

MATEY. Yes, miss, it is. The vOlagere know it. Th^ 
are all inside their houses, to>night— with the doors barred. 

LADY CAROLINE. Because of— of him ? 

MATEY. He frightens them. There are stories. 

AUCE. What alarms them? Tell us— or {Sh* 

hraniUha tht Uhgram.) 

SAATEY. I know nothing for certun, ma*am. I have 
never done it myself. He has wanted me to^ but I wouldn’t. 

SCABEL. Done what ? 

MATEY (with fine appeal). Oh, ma’am, don’t ask me. Be 
merciful to me, ma’am. I am not bad naturally. It was just 
going into domesric service that did for me ; the ao^lciit ctf 
being flung among bad companions. It ’s touch and go how 
the poor turn out in this world ; all depends on your taking die 
ri^t or the wrong turning. 

MRS. COADE (the lenient). I dare m that » true. 

siATBY (wMbr this touch of sun). When I was young, ma’am, 
I was (^ered a derkship in the City. If I had taken it there 
wouldn’t be a more honest man alive to^y. I would pve die 
world to be able to Ixgin over sgain. 

(He sneans every word efitt though the fiowert would here, 
if th^ daredt ^st into iromeal applause.) 

MRS. COAOB. It » very sad, Mrs. Dearth. 

AUCE. I am sorry for him { but still— 

SSATRY (ids eyes turning to lady caroune). What do you 
say, my lady f 

LADY CAROUNE (iriejfy). As you ask m^ I shoidd certainly 
say j«L 

MATEY (dosperaUly). If you will say no more abmit this^ 
ma'am— 1 ^ fgtw you a tqi that is worth it. 

AiUCR. Ah, rurw you aae tdking. 

LA19Y CAROLINE. Don’t Usten to him. 

MATEY (lowering). You aie the one ^ b hardest on me. 

MUBY CAROUNE. Yes, I flatter mywlf I un. 

UAWifurgei^ldin^f). You m^t take a wrong turnup 

yourtd^ my hidy. 
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lADT CAROUMB. I ? How dm TOU, OUUI ! 

(£«/ tht flowtrt rather like him for this } it it festibfy aohai 
gave them a certain idea.) 

JOANNA (amt the keyMe efihe Sting-reem deer). The men 
m liang. 

AUCB (itariedfy). Very well, Mat^, we i^ree—if &e * tip * 
is good enough. I 

LADY CAROUNt. You will regret this. \ 

MATiY. I think not, my lady. It ’s this : I woum't go 
out to-night if he asks you. Go into die garden, if yqu like. 
The garden is all ri^t (He really he&eves this.) 1 wouldn’t 
go &^er-— not to-night. 

MRS. coADB. But he never proposes to us to go fiurdier. 
Why should he to-night i 

MATIY. I don’t know, ma’am, but don’t any of you go— 
(devUiihfy) except you, my lady | I should like j^u to go. 

LADY CAROUNI. Fellow ! 

(They eettdder this edd wartung.) 

AUCB. Shall 1 1 ned and she tears vp the telepram.) 

MATBY (vnth a gatp). Thank you, ma’am. 

LADY CAROUNI. You should have sent diat td^ram o£F. 

JOANNA. You ate sure you have tdd us all you know, 
Mat^? 

MATBY. Yes, miss. (But at the deer he is mere getierua.) 
Above all, fauces, I wouldn’t go into die wood. 

MABEL. The wood? Why, there is no wood within a 
dozen miles of here: 

MATBY. No, ma’anL But all the same I wouldn’t go into 
it, l a d ies — n ot if I was you. 

(With this cryptic warning he leaves them, and at^ cBt- 
^tsetmn ef it is prevented iy the arrival ef ti^ hea. lob 
it very small, and prebaUy ne one hat ever leaked te eU 
entej^ temenewkemchUd, Tettuh at watch himitarrewfy, 
at the ladiet stew de far the first tme, he hat the tfutef 
teeming te be hellew, an attenuatal piece efp^ng imt^~ 
cientfy inflated ; one feels that if he were te strsh agoina a 
seSdeljftet hesni^rekeundfeeifyjremit.iidnchtatnld it 
lets ditcmteitdhtg f he ISd tut ehvimfy know thii and ntre~ 
. fully avoid ^fimndnrt; heisseligfitdmtthtsulyeetmutt 
sset he nuntiened in his pretence, hut it it petdile thid, were 
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tkiU^itttmnbimttiuytmJdbhwhmovtefa^air. He 
eiders ferteideusfy, his hemds heldnd ids taei, as ^ every 
hit him, frem his domed head to ids Bttle feet, were the 
fhydeai expression sf the deep thoughts within him, then 
stuUenfy he whkJs round to make Us guests jump. TUs 
smmses Urn vastfy, and ho regains Us gravity with dffkulty. 
He addresses mks. coaob.) 

LOB. Standing dear lady ? praybeleated. 

(JHe finds a chair for her andpiMs it away at she is about 
to sit, or Uadly pretends to be about to do so, for he has had 
tUs quaint conceit every evening since she arrived.) 

MSB. COAOB (yoho loves children). You naughty 1 

LOB {eagerly). It is quite a flirtation^ isn’t it ? 

{He rMs on a chair, UcJdng out Us legs in an ecstasy of 
sati^action. But the ladies are net certain that he is tU 
little innocent they have UBurto thought Urn. The advent 
of MB. COAOB and MR. PURDIB presently adds to their tm~ 
givings, VOL. COADU is Ud, a sweet pippm of a mem with 
a gesdU smile for all ; he must have steered much, you 
conclude incorrectly, to aciuire that toierasst smUe. Some- 
times, as when he sees other people at work, a wistful hoi 
takes Bu place ef the sndle, and mr. ca*s>% fillets hit one 
who would be elsewhere. Then there rises b^bre Us qym 
the room called the study in Us house, whose watts are hned 
with boxes marked A. B. C. to Z. and A*. B*. C*. to IP, 
Them eontUn dusty notes for Us great work m the Feuded 
System, the notes many years eld, the work, strktfy sptaiUgt 
not yet begun. He Ml speaks ed times ef/btisUi^ it M 
never ef begmsds^ it. He knows that in more favemablt 
dreumstances, for indmem^ he had been a poor mem instead 
ef pleasemtly well to do, he could have thrown Umte^ amdly 
hdo that neide undertaking t beet he doa n^ allow Us secret 
sorrow to embitter Um or dearken the house, Qukkfy the 
vision poms, and he it again Us bright se^, ldleiust,ju 
seys in Us game wey, has its raompenses. ^ It is^amung 
now to see how hr ad once crosses to tokens' for 

her confert. He it bearing down her wtth a foetatobl 
when ten, fWOSB tomes from the dinii^oem. He is the 
most brilttant ef our t o mpa s y , recentfy nttaUe m deb^ at 
• FUfisri, vdurt he wm prosident of At Unien, at indeed 
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ntarij tvtryhotfy mt nuttt seem to have heen. Smee 
then he has gone to the har on Memiajt married on 
Tsiesdsu, and had a iri^ on Wednesd^, Beneath his 
krilBeoKet and snaJdng ehammg co mpa ny for himelf, he 
is amare ef intelleetual powers hsyond ids years. As we 
are about to see^ he has made one mistake in ids hie which 
he is bravely facing.) 1 

Auci. Is my husttand sdll sampling the port, Mr. Purdie i 
PVRDiB (ysdth a eUsarmng ssmlefor the absent dearthi. Do 
you know, I belieire he is. Do the ladies like our proposal, 
Coade ? \ 

COASS. I have not told them of it yet The fuct is,'I am 
afiaid that it mi^t tire my wife too much. Do you feel equal 
to a little exotitm to-night, Coady, or is your foot troubling 
you ? 

MRS. COADB ifhe kind creature). I have been resting it, 
Coady. 

OOADB (propping it on the footstool). There ! Is that more 
comIbrtaUe i Presently, dear, if ]rou are agreeable we ate all 
going out ior a walk. 

MRS. COASB (jtuting matby). The garden is all right 
PURDiB (with joetdar selesmdty). Ah, but it is not to be the 
garden. We are going fiuther afield. We have an adventure 
for to-mg^t Get thick shoes and a wrap, Mrs. Dearth { all 
of you. 

LADY CAROUNB (ytdth but longiud interest). Where do you 
propose to take us i 

roRSiB. To find a mysterious wood. 

(i^'ith the word *wood* the /ashes are blown uprigftt. 
Thar eyes turn to lob, who^however,has never holudmore 
utnoma.) 

JOANNA. Are you bong funny, Mr. Purdie i You know 
quite weS tiat there are not any trees for miles around. You 
Mvesaid yoursdf tiiat it is the one blot on tiie landscape; 

COASB (abnest at gntd a htsmorist at rmoiM), Ah, on 
ordinaty occasions 1 m allow us to pdnt out to you. Miss 
Joanna, tiiat tins is Midsummer Eve. 

(lOB Ofgidn wmet thttrpfy under female obtervatm.) 
roRStB. Td them what you tttid us, Lob. 

LOB (with a pout for Bse eredelkut). It tt all nonsense, of 
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ooufse } just foolish talk of die villi^ets. Th^ say that on 
Midsununer Eve there is a strange wood in thu part of die 
country. 

Aucx {lowering). Where ? 

runoiB. Ah, that is one of its most duutxung features. It 
is ntwer tunce in the same place apparendy. It has beat seen 
on differoit parts of the Downs and on Moore Cmnmon } once 
it was close to Radley village and another dme about a nule from 
the sea. Oh, a spordng wood ! 

tADY CAKouNB. And Lob is anxious that we shotdd all go 
and look for it ? 

COADB. Not he i Lob is the only scepdc in the house. 
Says it is all rubbish, and that we shall be sillies if we go. But 
we believe, eh, Purdie ? 

PuaDU (waggishly). Rather ! 

LOB (the artfsd). Just wasdng the evening. Let us have a 
round game at cards here instead. 

PDKOIB (grandfy). No, sir, I am gcung to fold that wood. 

JOANNA. What is the good of it when it is found 1 

PUROIB. We shall wander in it deliciously, listening to a 
new sort of Urd called the Philomel. 

(lob is behaving in the most exesssplary matmer ; ssuking 
sweet Bttle dsuHng sosmis.) 

JOANNA (dosAtfsdly). Shdl we keep together, Mr. Purdie ? 

PURDIE. No, we must hunt in pairs. 

JOANNA (converted). I think it would be rather fiin. Come 
on, Coady, I ’ll lace your boots for you. I am sure your poor 
foot will carry you nicdy. 

ALXCB. Miss Trout, wait a moment. Lob, has this wonder- 
ful wood any special prt^ierdes I 

LOB. Poiih ! There ’s no wood. 

LADY CAROUNB. You *ve never seen it ? 

LOB. Not L I don’t bdheve in it. 

AUCB. Have any of the villagers ever been in it ? 

LOB (dreassdfy). So it *s said ; so it ’s said. 

AUCB. W^t did say woe fridr experienas i 

LOB. 'Ihat isn’t knowo. Ihcy never came back. 

'joeansA ^rom^fy rettssnit^ her sesa). Never came back ! 

LOB. Absurd, (tfcouiae. You see in die mining the wood 
WMgewe} and so thtgr wore gone, too. (He tlntit e^auu) 
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jOAMMA. 1 don’t dunk I like diis wood. 

MSS. COADX. It certunly is Mkbununer Eve. 

COADB {renumbering that women are not yet chnttsed}. Of 
course if you ladies are against it we will dn^ the idea. It was 
only a bit of fun. 

Aucx (fCKtA a maiitiout eye on lob). Yes, better give^t up-— 
to{dease Led). 

rtmniB. Ohy all rig^t, Lob. What about that roudfi game 
of cards ? 

(The proposal nuets wUh approval.) 

LOB (bursting istte tears). I wanted you to go. I set 
my heart on your going. It is the thing I wanted, and it isn’t 
good for me not to get the thing I want 

(He creeps under the table and threatens the hands that 
would draw Hm out.) 

MBS. COADB. Good gradous, he has wanted it ail the time. 
You wicked Lob ! 

AUCB. Now, you see there is something in it. 

COADB. Nonsense, Mrs. Dearth, it was only a joke. 

MABBL (snelting). Don’t cry. Lobby. 

LOB. Nobody cares for me — nobody loves me. And I need 
to be loved. 

(Several of them are on their knees to him.) 

JOAMMA Yes, we do, m all love you. Nice, nice 
Lobby. 

MABBL. Dear Lob, I am so fond of jou. 

JOAMMA. Dry his ejres with my own handkerchief {fie 
holds up Ks ^es but is othervnse imonsolalde,) 

LADY o^LiMB. Don’t poxaepex him. 

LOB (furiously). I need to be pandered. 

MBS. COADB. You funny little man. Let os go at once and 
look for his wood. 

(ill feel that thsadosu eon Hsjeesrs he dried.) 

JOAMMA. Boots and cloaks, hats forward. Come on. Lady 
Cardine, just to show yon are not afr^ of Matey. 

(TAnrv is agmeral mfodsts, assd lob lift alone emerges from 
hit tem^ary recrement. He thtekt vutmiousfy, but 
prmss^ host Ids knees sgsom dittrestfidfy r^nrdsssg tome 
femert Hud have fidntf^ their, hem.) 

LOB. Poor bnosed one, it was I who hurt yon. Lob h so 
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sorry. Lie diere I (T« muthtr) Pretty, let rae tee 

isitere you have a pain i You on your head } is diis the 

place i Now I midce it better. Oh, litde rascal, 3 KIU are not 
hurt at aU } you just pretend. Oh dear, oh dw I Sureet- 
heait, don’t cry, you are now pretder than ever. You were too 
taU. Oh, how beautifully you smell now that you are small. 
(He replaces the wounded tenderly in their bowl.) Drink, drink. 
Now, you are happy again. The little rsHcal smiles. All 
smile, please — nod heada^ha 1 aha ! You love Lob — Lob 
loves you. 

(jOAMMA and MR. PORDiR Stroll in by the window.) 
JOANNA. What were you sajdng to them. Lob i 
LOB. I was saying * Two *s company, three ’s none.* 

(He departs with a final eltak.) 

JOANNA. That man — ^he suspects I 

(This is a very different joanna fi-om the one who has to 
far fikted across our scene. It is also a different poroib. 
In company they seUem look at each other, ^leogh when the 
one dees so the eyes of the other magneAtaffy respond. We 
have seen them trivial, almost cynical, but now we are 
to greet them as they know they reaUy are, the great stror^- 
hearted man and Ids ssatstred mate, in the grip the matter 
fastton. For the moment lob’s words have unnerved 
JOANNA and it is JOHN purkb’s dear privilege to soothe 
her.) 

PORDiB. No one nunds Lob. My dear, oh my dear t 
JOANNA (faltering). Yes, but he saw you Joss my hand. 
Jack, if Malm were to suspect ! 

PURDiB (happily). There is nodiing for her to suspect 
JOANNA (ee^erly). No, riiere bn’t, is diere? (She is 
desirota ever to be whhota a fiaw.) Jad^ I am not doing any^ 
thing wrong am 1 f 
PORon. You I 

(With an adorable gesture the pves him one of her hsmdt, 
emd tneoMu he takes the ether also.) 

JOANNA. Mabd is your wife, Jadt I dioukl so hate 
mysdf if I did anything that was iSdoyal to her. 

ruKDOM (^^ting her hand to hir eyes as ^ counting ^em, in the 
ttrange tnamotr tf kversl), Tliose eyes eouM never' be 
^^y lady of dM mit-Mx»wn nyw. (He hohb her from hun. 
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sirvi^ngher,aHdh utrchedinthe/Umu ^htrfmhui^.) Oh} 
the svdteness of you. {jflmestwhhrepnaehyjouuOfViiiiy-ue 
you so svdte I 

(For his sake she would be less svelte if she eotddt but she 
can't. She adnuts her ftubtre with eyes grown still lar^, 
emd he envelops her so that he nuy seat see her. j Thus suen 
seek safety.) 1 

JOANNA (wh^ out of si^). All I want is to http her and 
you. \ 

FURDis. I know — ^how well I know — ^my dear onve love. 
JOANNA. I am very fond of Mabe4 Jack. I s^uld like 
to be the best friend she has in die world. ^ 

Ftntms. You arC} dearest No woman ever had a better 
friend. 

JOANNA. And yet I don’t think she really likes me. I 
wrnider why i 

roaniB (who is the bigger brained of the two). It is just duit 
Mabd doesn’t understand. Nothing could make me say a 
word against my wife 

JOANNA (sternly). I wouldn’t listen to you if you did. 
PURDU. I love you all the more} deW} for saying that 
But Mabel it a cold nature and she doesn’t understand. 

JOANNA (tUnking never rf herself but only ef him). She 
do^’t appredate your finer qualides. 

ptniDiB (ptnmating). That’s it But of course I am 
difficult 1 always was a strange} strange creature. I often 
think} Joanna, that I am rather like a flower that has never had 
die sun to shine on it nor the rain to water it 
JOANNA. You break my heart 

FORDiB (fSiith tostsideraUe enjoyment). I suppose there it no 
more kmely man than I walking the earth to-^y. 

JOANNA (beating her wings). It is so moumfril. 

FtmniB. It is the thou^t ofjou dut sustains me, elevates 
me. You shine hig^ above me like a scar. 

JOANNA. No, no. 1 wish I was wonderful, but I am not 
FURSis. You have made me a better man, Joanna. 

JOANNA. I am so proud to think diat 
Foamt. You have made me kinder to Mahei. 

JOANNA. I am sure you are always kind to her. 

Fmuni. Ye% I hope so. But I diink now of yedsl little 
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ways of ^ng her pleasure* That nevefto-be^fergottefi day 
wlm we first met, you and 1 1 

JOANNA {fluttering nearer te Urn), That tragic, lovely day 
by the weir. Oh, Jack 1 

ruEDis. Do you know how in gratitude I spent the rest 
of that day ? 

JOANNA {cromng). Tell me. 

puEDXi. I read to Mabel aloud for an hour* I did it out 
of kindness to her, because 1 had met you. 

JOANNA. It was dear of you. 

PURDU. Do you remember that first time my arms — ^your 
waist — yoM are so fluid, Joanna. (Passimatefy) Why arc you 
so fluid ? 

JOANNA {downcast), I can't help it, Jack. 

PURDU. 1 gave her a ruby biatdet for diat 

JOANNA* It is a gem. You have given that lucky woman 
many lovely things. 

PURDU. It is my invariable custom to gp straight off and 
buy Mabel something whenever you have hmi sympadietic to 
me. Those new earrings of hers — ^they are in memory of the 
first day you called me Jack. Her Paquin gown — the one 
with die beads — ^was because you let me km you. 

JOANNA. I didn't exactly let you. 

PURDU. No, but you have such a dear way of giving in. 

JOANNA. Jack, she hasn't worn that gown of late. 

puRDiE. No, nor the jewels. I thi^ she has some sort 
of idea now that whoi I give her anything nice it means that 
you have been nice to me. She has rather a suspicious nature, 
Mabel ; she never used to have it, but it seems to be growing 
on her. I wonder why, I wonder why i 

{In tUs umder which is shared ky joanna their Kps meet^ 
and MABEL, noha has keen about to enter from the garden^ 
fdetfy retires,) 

JOANNA. Was that any one in die garden i 

PURiMB {returmngfrom a psest). There is no one diere now* 

JOANNA. I am sure I heard some one. If it was Mabd I 
{bf^h a perspkadiy Umt comes ef inmUdge of her sex) Jack, if 
she saw us she will think you were kissing me. 

{These fears are canflrmi bg the rather odd bearing of 
MAiBL, who new joins their sebct party.) 
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MASU. 1 sm ao tony to iMermpt 

Jack } but please wait a nuHnont before you kw her r^RUi. 
Eacitae me, Joamuu (She qmttfy drmot the eurUum, thus 
shutting out th garden and any fesutie asUeoker.) I did ixit 
want foe ofoeis to see you { ^y might not un^mand how 
noble you are, Jack. You can go on now. 

(Having thus passed the time if day vnth them she xoithr 
draws by the deor^ leaving jack bewildered atdl joanma 
hmoing all about it.) \ 

JOANNA. How extraordinary ! Of ail foe— H i Oh, 
but how contemptible ! (She sweeps to the doer and^eaUs to 
ISABBL by sunue.) 

MABEL (returning with promptitude). Did you call me, 
Joanna ? 

JOANNA (putrdei^). I insist on an explanation. (With 
treditable hauteur) W^t were you doing in foe garden, Mabel 1 
MABEL (who has not been so qrnet all day). 1 was koldi^ for 
tomefoing I have lose , 

POROu {fwpe sprmging eternal). Anything in^rtant 1 
MABEL. I us^ to fiwey it. Jack. It is my bufoand’s love. 
You don't happen to have picked it up, Joanna } If ao and 
you don’t set great store by it I foould like it bade— foe pieces, 
I mean. 

(aim. PORDU is about it reply to Ms, when joanna roAer 
wisdy fills the breach.) 

JOANNA. Mabe4 I— I will not be talked to in that way. 
To in^y that I— your husband — dh, foame I 

PtnuDU (finely). 1 must say, Mabd, ^t I am a litde dis* 
r^ipmnted in you. I certaiiily underst^ that you had gone 
uiMtairs to put on your boots. 

MAUL. Foorddjack. (Shemtiset.) A woman like that ! 
jOAmsn (chanMg^emment in the moment rfutterame). I 
for^e you, M^l, you will be sorry for this uterwards. 

puRDix (wamb^, hut ttUl robsetani it Mnk less well if his 
smjfOr). Not a word against Joanna, Mabd. Ifyou knew how 
tr^y she has spoken m yon. 

JOANNA (m^prudentfy). She does know. She has been 
lutMiing. 

^ (Then is a mttntnfe iat^ efM scene eUgentrcdhtg into 
smetlnng nuth^ettrmn furtmut^ a chiuedrma man 
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h frtmt U Hft it U a i^htr flent. jOHit vmam k me 
U mhtm mkterfi^e rf any land k aUmrmt f ^ he hat nit 
spehen tut before kkheaute if hit reltiefymeetaghtHAnnL 
pain. He tpeakt tut new, and teidmt prtbaUy hat he 
prevtd kbatt^ more worthy^ 

raiioti. This » a man’* busineit. I mutt be open 'vnth 
you now, Mabel : it is the manlier way. If you wish it I shall 
always be true to you in word and deed t it b your rig^t But 
1 cannot pretend mat Joanna is not the one woman in the world 
for me. If I had met her before you — ^it ’s Kismet, I suin^ase. 
(He meUt.) 

JOANNA (from a ehak). Too late, too late. 

MABBL (akheugh the woman hat teen him tweO). I suppose 
you never knew what true love was till you met her. Jade } 

puRDiB. You force me to say it. Joanna and 1 are as one 
person. We have not a thought at variuioe. We are one 
rather than two. 

MABBL (leeHng at joanha). Yes, and that ’s the one ! 
(IFith the theapett sartatm) I am to sorry to have marred your 
lives. 

PUKOIB. If any blame there is, it is aU mine i she is as 
spotless as the driven snow. The moment I meittioned love 
to her die told me to desist. 

MABBL. Not she. 

JOANNA. So you were listening 1 (TAr ebtutenett tfuaMXL 
kwryttremgtieher,) Mabel, don't you tee how ^^lendidltt is 1 

MABBL. Not quite, Joanna. 

(Slu gtet away. She k reaUy a better lotUum Hum thu, 
but never eepable rfteaHhg that plane U vduth At 
has, as it were, tiered her a hand.) 

JOANNA. How lovely of you. Jade, to takh it oU i^n 
yourself. 

PURDIB (simply). It is the man's prnrdegq, 

JOANNA. NbM baa sods a horrid way aeeinui^ to put 
people in die vmmg. 

> BimsiB. Have you notkad diat ? Poor Mahdl) it is not 
aaenrialdeqtialitiL 

jOAun A (dt^mdtikly). 1 don't dunk I care to go out now. 
^ has wwt it all She has taken die in n ooe no e out of it^ 
Jack. 
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rm3ia(araei). We must be brave and not mind her. Ah, 
Joanna, if we had met in time. If <mlf 1 could b^h* again. 
To be battered fin* ever just because I once took me wrong 
turtung, it isn’t iiur. 

JOANNA (egurghtg from hit arm). The wrong turning I 
Now, who was saying that a momoit ago— about! himself? 
Why, it was Matey. \ 

(if foettttp it heard.) \ 

FUROiB (ftr the firtt time hang patience unth hit tuffe). b 
that her coming back again ? It ’s too bad. \ 

(But the intruder it MRS. sbarth, and he greett ofr with 
relief.) 

Ah, it is you, Mrs. Dearth. 

Aucx. Yes, it is ; but thank you ibr telling me, Mr. Purdie. 
I don’t intrude, do I ? 

JOANNA (deteeneting to the lower plane, on which even geddettet 
tnap). Why should you ? 

POROU. Rather not We were— hoping it would hje you. 
We want to start on the walk. I can’t think what has become 
of the otheis. We have been looking for them everywhere. 
(He faucet vagjuely round the room, at if they aufftt to far have 
etcaped deteetian,) 

AUCB (pleatantly). Well, do go <m looking; under diat 
floweret would be a good place. It is my husband I am in 
search 

rvtxoM (who Siet her hett when they are in different room). 
Siall I rout him out for you ? 

AUCR. How too unutterablv kind of you, Mr. Purdie. I 
hate to trouble you, but it wouU be the sort of service one never 
fiwgets. 

nJRDu. You know, I bdieve you are chaffing me, 

AUCR. No, no, I am incapaUe of that 
rDROiR. I wtvi’t be a moment 

AUCR. Miss Trout and I will awut your return with 
ill-Goncealed impadence. 

(TheyaWidtkeurottatabh, the newcomer in a reverie and 
JOANNA watchinf her. Pretentfy MRS. drarth hok up, 
emd we may nmtee thea du hat an edtnutive term ef tiu 
• mo^ which denket humour.) 

Yes, I siq^ose you are rigjit } I dare say I am. 
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JOANNA {pwexUi). I didn’t ny anything. 

AUCK. I thought 1 heard you say, ‘ That hateful Deardi 
wtMnan, coming butting in where she is not wanted.* 

(jOANNA draws up her svelte figure, hut a screw ef ene 
meuth often calls for a snmlar dasumstrsriion from another, 
and both ladies smile. They nearly become frietsds.) 

JOANNA. You certainly have good ears. 

AUCB {drscvolis^). Yes, they have always been rather 
admired. 

JOANNA {ssupping). By the punters for whcun you sat when 
you were an artist’s model ? 

AUCB {measuring her). So that has leaked out, has it ! 

JOANNA {ashasned). I shouldn’t have said that. 

AUCB (their brief friendsKp over). Do you think 1 care 
whether you know or not I 

JOANNA {snaking an effort to be good). I ’m sure you don’t. 
Still, it was cattish of me. 

AUCB. It was. 

JOANNA (m fiasne). I don’t see it * 

(mks. obarth laughs and forgets her,fsstd with the entrance 
ef a snan from the dsung-room joanna drifts elsewhere. 
Not so snuch a snan, this nevocomer, as the reHc ef what has 
been a good one ; it is the most he wosJd ever cUim for 
Usnself. Sometisnes, brassdy in hand, he has vinons ef the 
WILL DBARTH he Sued to be, dear of eye, sees him but a 
field asssay, singing at his easel or,fisiis^-red in hasid, leaping 
a stile. Our will stares after the fellow for fsite a long 
time, so long that the two snelt irsto the one who finishes 
lob’s brassdy. He is scarcdy isstoxicated as he appears 
before the lady of hit choice, best he is shaky and has 
watery eyes. 

AUCB hat had a rather wild love fur tins snan, or for 
that other osse, astd he for her, but somehow it has gone 
whistSsig down the wind, ff'e mey expect therefore to 
tee them at their worst when in each other's tosttpany.) 

DBARTH (toAs it soot without a humertw out^k on Us own 
dtigradedun). I am unoommonly fiattered, Alice, to hear dat 
you have sent for me. It quite takes me aback. 

AUCB {with cold distaste). It isn’t your cosqiany I want^ 
WiU. 
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DEARTH. You kitoW} I fdt that Purdie mutt have ddivwed 
jrour tQCKage wrongly. 

AUCB. I want you to come with us on thb mysterious walk 
and ke^ an on Lob. 

DEARTH. On poor little LobI Oh, surely not 
AUCE. I can’t make the man out I want you ^ tell me 
scanething { when he invited us here, do you Uiink it was you 
or me he q>eciaily wanted i \ 

DEARTH. Ol^ you. He made no bones about it } said 
diere was scunething about you that made him want unco^nmonly 
to have you down here. \ 

AUCE. Will, try to remember this : did he ask us for any 
particular time ? 

DEARTH. Yes, he was particular about its being Midsummer 
week. 

AUCE. Ah ! I thought so. Did he say what it was about 
me that made him want to have me here in Midsummer 
week t I 

DEARTH. No, but I presumed it must be your ftscination, 
Alice. , 

AUCE. Just sa Well, I want }rou to come out with us to- 
night to watdi him. 

DEARTH. Crack-in-my-eye Tommy,' spy cm my host I 
And such a harmless little chap, too. Excuse me, Alice. 
Besidea, I have an ei^agment 
AUCE. An engagement — ^with the port decanter, I presume. 
DEARTH. A guett» kut wTong. The deouiter is now 
but an empty shell StiU, how you Imw me I My engage- 
ment is widi a quiet cigar in die garden. 

AUCE. Your hand is so unsteady, you won’t be aide to ii^t 
the match. 

MARTH. I diall just manage. (Hr tnun^htaoly froves the 
eeceut «ruth of hit sMemua.) 

AUCE. A ni« hand Ibr an artist I 

DEARTH. One would scarcely call me an artist nowadays. 

AU^ Not so &r as any work is concerned. 

WSARTH. Not so tiir as havii^ any moia pretqr drauns to 
punt is concerned. (Grammy at him^.) Wonder why I 
bsive become such a wmter, Alice i 
AUOk I suppose it was always in you. 
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SSARTH (ttiffA ptrhaps a glmps0 of tht fistunp-roi). I 
suppow 80 } and 3ret I was father a good tort in the daja when 
I went courting you. 

Aucs. Yes, I diou^t so. Unlucky days for me, as it has 
turned out. 

DEARTH {heartifyf Yes, a bad job for you. (PuzxBng im~ 
steatSfy over Mmtelj) I didn't know I was a wrong *un at the 
time ; thought quite well of myself, thought a vast desd more 
of you. Ciack-in-my-eye Tommy, how I used to leap out of 
bed at 6 a.m. all agog to be at my easel s Mood ran through my 
veins in those days. And now I *m nuddle-aged and done for. 
Funny ! Don't know how it has come about, nor what has 
made the music mute. {jMMdly curious) When did you b^in 
to demise me, Alice i 

AUCB. Whoi I got to know you really. Will ; a I(Hig time 
ago. 

DEARTH {bleary of eye). Yes, I think that is true. It was 
a long time ago, and before I had b^n to debase mysdf. It 
wasn’t til! I Imew you had no opinion of me that I b^n to go 
down hill. You will grant that, won't you { and foat I did try 
for a bh to fight on i If you had cared for me I wouldn’t have 
come to this, surely f 

AUCE. Wdl, 1 found I didn’t care for you, and I wasn’t 
hypocrite enough to pretend I did. That’s blun^ but you 
us^ to admire my bluntness. 

DEARTH. The bluntness of you, foe adorable wildness d 
you, you untamed thing ! There were never any shades in 
you i Idas or kill was your motto, Alice; I fidt fironi foe first 
mcunmt I saw you that you would love me or knife me; 

{Meuuries ofthmr shootmg star fiare in loth of them for as 
)oHg as a sheet of paper might tale to bum.) 

AUCB. I (fidn’t knife you. 

DEARTH. No. I suppose foat was whare you -made foe 
mistaJce. It is hard <m you, old hdjr. (Betomhig watery) I 
suppoK it 's too late n> try to patch things up f 

AiiCB. Let ’s be Ixmest | it is too late, ^U. 

DEARTH {whose ttoTS wtosU smsU ef brsmtfy), Pefonqit H we 
had had diildren— Pity ! 

AUCB. A blessing I should foink, seeing what soft of a 
fiifodi^ they would hale had. 
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OBAETH (nwr reasuiaile). 1 dare say you ’re right Well, 
Alice, I know riut somehow it ’s my finut 1 ’m sorry fm you. 

AUCB. I ’m sorry for myself. If I hadn’t married you 
what a different woman I should be . What a fool 1 was. 

DBAETH. Ah I Three things they say come not hsck to 
men nor women— the spoken word, the past li£s,|and die 
n^ected opportuiu^. Wtmder if we should make imy more 
of them, Alice, if they did come back to us. \ 

AUCK. You wouldn’t \ 

SBARTH {mmdmg a Kcm^h). I guess you ’re right\ 

AUCS. But I \ 

OBAETH {dnartlyy. Yes, what a boon for you. But 1 hope 
it ’s not Fr^y Fin^-Fallowe you would put in my place ; I 
know he is following you about i^n. {He it far from threaten- 
ing her, he has toe beery an efimen of Mmself for that.) 

AUCE He followed me about, as you put it, before I knew 
you. I don’t know why I quarrelled widi him. 

DBAETH. Your heart told you that he was no good, Alice. 
AUCB. My heart told me that you were. So it wasn’t of 
much service to me, my heart I 

OBAETH. The Honourable Freddy Finch-Fallowe is a 
rotter. 

AUCB (ever inflananaUe). You are certainly an authority 
on thesu^ecc 

DBAETH {yaith the sad smile of the eRaUtmened). You have 
me there. After which brief, but pleasant, litde connubial 
chat, he pursued his didumour^ way into the g^udoi. 

(He if however prevented doing so for the moment by the 
return tf the others. They art tdl still in their darner 
dsnhes thongh wearing wraps. Th^ crowd in throng the 
doer, chattering.) 

IDE Hen they are 1 Are you ready, dear lady ? 

IIEE COAOB (teeitig that obaeth’s Itand is on the witsdaw 
mrtssau). Are. you not coming sridi us to find the wood, 
Mr. Oeardi? 

DBAETH. Abo, I am unavoiddily detained. You will find 
me ha die garden when you come ba^ 
lOAnnn (pohete tense of humour hm been restored). Ifweever 
4o bock I 

DBAETH. Predsriy. (H^h a groggy bow) Sunihi we 
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never meet again, Alice, &re diee Purdie, if 3 rou find 

the tree of knowledge in the wood bring me back an apfde. 

puiUDiK. I promise. 

LOB. G>me quickly. Matey mustn’t see me. {He is 
tstrmng out the Bgkts.) 

LADY CAROLINE {pemoHg). Matey? What difference 
would that make. Lob ? 

LOB. He would take me off to bed ; it *8 past my time. 

COADE {not the least gay ef the eempaty). You know, tdd 
fellow, you make it very difficult for us to embark up(Hi this 
adventure in the proper eerie spirit. 

DEARTH. Well, I ’m fi>r the garden. 

(He walks to the window, and the ethers are going out by 
thedoor. But they do net go. There is a hitch somewhere— 
at the window apparently,fer dearth having begun te dram 
the curtains apart lets them fall, like one who has had a 
shock. The ethers remember long (rfterwards Ins p^ave 
face as he came quietly back and put ms cigar on the taUe. 
The room is in darkness save for the Bght frem one lamp.) 

PURDIE (wondering). How now. Dearth ? 

DEARTH. What is it we get in t^t wood. Lob ? 

auce. Ah, he won’t tell us that 

LOB (shrinldng). G>me on 1 

AUCE (impressed by the change that hot ceme over her husband). 
Tdl us first 

LOB (forced te the £sdesure). They say that in the wood you 
get what nearly evoybody here is longing fi>r—« second duuice. 
(The ladits are mmdtaneoi^ ^gktened.) 

jOAtttiA (speaking for aB). So that desire is what we have in 
common ! 

COADE (mth gentle regret). I have oRxn thou^t, Coady, 
that if 1 had a second duuice I diould be a useful man instep 
of just a nice lazy one. 

ALICE (sHor-os^). A second chance 1 

LOB. Come (HI. 

PORDU (gttUy). Yes, to the wood — die wood ! 

DEARTH (at they mre going out by the door). Stiy^ udiy not go 
^wav? 

(Ho puUt the aarfMet apart, and there eettut a mdden in- 
drawing tfbtresdhfhm all, for no garden is Buroiiow. In 
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its flaci is m eniisst vmi §f gnat tnts ; the neared ef 
them has come dose to the mndm. It is a sombre wood^ 
ivith splashes of moonshine and of Uaeinsss stanSng very 
still in it 

The party in the drawing-room an very still also ; there 
is scarcely d cry or a movement. It is perhaps strange that 
the most obviously frightened is lob who calls vanly for 
MATBY. The first articulate voice is D£arth’s,)\ 
DBARTH (very qwetly). Any one resuty to risk it ? \ 

P 17 RDZ 1 (after another tilenee). Of course there it toothing 

in it— just \ 

DEARTH (grimly). Of course. Going out, Purdie } \ 
(puRDiB draws back,) 

MRS. DEARTH (the Only one who is undaunted), A second 
chance ! (She is looking at her husband. They all look at Km 
as if he had been a leader otue.) 

DEARTH (with Ks sweet mournful smile), I shall be back in 
a moment— iHTobably. 

(^Js he passes into the wood Ks hands rise to Ks forehead as 
tf a hammer had tapped Km there. He is soon lost to 
view,) 

LADY CAROLINE (after a long pome). He does not come 
back. 

MRS. COADE. It *s horrible. 

(She steals off by the door to her room^ calling to her husband 
todoRkewise, He taka a step after her, and stops in the 
grip ef the two words that Mds them all. The stillness 
continues, At last mbs. purdie gees out into the wood, 
her hemds raised, and is swallowed up by it,) 

PURDIE. Mabel ! 

AUCE (sardomaliy). You will have to go now, Mr. Purdie. 
(He looks at joamna, and they go out together, one tap of 
the hammer for each,) 

LOB. That H enou^ (Warrm^) Don^t yas go, Mrs. 
Dearrii, TstrV/catchitifyouga 
AUCE. A second diance I 
(She gea out ut^schkg,) 

LADY CAROLINE. One WDuld like to know. 

(Shegoaout, utn, exsASst^ovosu a heard from the stm 
milling to her husband. He hetiUims best fellows lady 
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Cmolinr To lob mw alone comes matey wth a tray 
of coffee cups*) 

MATEY {as he places his tray on the table)* It is past your bed- 
time, sin Say good-night to the ladies, and come along. 

LOB. Matey, look 1 
(matey looks*) 

MATEY {shrinking)* Great heavens, then it ’s true ! 

LOB. Yes, but I— -I wasn*t sure. 

(matey approaches the window cautiously to peer out, and 
Ids master gyves him a sudden push that propels him into the 
wood* lob’s back is toward us as he stands alone staring 
out upon the unknown* He is terrified still ; yet quivers 
of rapture are running up and down his little fratne*) 
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We are translated to the depths of the wood in the enchantment 
of a moonlight night. In some other glade a nighnngale is 
singing s in this one, in proud motoring attire, reclme two 
mortals whom we have known in different conditiots $ the 
second chance has converted them into husband anq wife. 
The man, of gross muddy build, lies luxurious on his back, 
exuding affluence, a prominent part of him heaving playfully, 
like some little wave that will not rest in a still sea. A hand- 
kerchief over his £tce conceals from us what Colossus he may 
be, but his mate is our Lady Caroline. The nightingale trills 
on, and Lady Caroline takes up its song. 

LADY CAROLINE. Is it not R lovely night, Jim ! Listen, 
my own, to Philomel ; he is saying that he is lately married. 
So are we, you ducky thing. 1 feel, Jim, that I am Rosalind 
and that you are my Orlando. 

(The handkerchief being removed^ MR. matey ii revealed ; 
and the nightingale seeks some farther tree,) 

MATEY. What do you say I am, Caroliny ? 

LADY CAROLINE (dapping her hands). My own one, don^t 
you think it would he ran if we were to write poems about each 
other and pin them on the tree trunks ? 

MATEY (tolerantly). Poems } I never knew such a lass 
for hig^flown language. 

LADY CAROLINE. Your lass, dearest. Jim*s lasR 

MATJtV (pulling her ear). And don’t you forget it. 

LADY CAROLINE (%snth the curiosity oft^man). What would 
you do if I were to forget it, great hesLr i 

MATEY. Take a stick to you. 

LADY CAROLINE (so pToud of him), I lovc to hear you talk 
like that $ it is so virile. 1 always knew that it was a master I 
needed. 

MATEY. It ’s what you all need. 
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lAot*' CAROUits. It is, it IS, you knowing wretch. 

MATBY. Lttten, Cardiny. {Ht toudut his numj pocktt, 
whick snutt a crinkly sound — the squsak tf engtb.) That is what 
gets the ladies. 

LADY CAROUNB. How much have you made this week, 
you wonderful man ? 

RCATBY {UanMy). Another two hundred or so. That *s all, 
just two hundred or so. 

LADY CAROUNB {coressotg hcT wede&ng-ring). My dear 
golden fetter, listen to him. Kiss my fetter, Jim. 

MATBY. Wait till I light this ci^r. 

LADY CAROLiNB. Let me hold die darling nnatch. 

MATBY. Tidy-looking Petitey Corona, this. There was 
a time when one of that sort would have run away with two 
days of my screw. 

LADY CAROUNB. How I should have loved, Jim, to know 
you when you were poor. Fancy your having once been 
a derk. 

MATBY (remembering Napoleon and others). We all have out 
beginnings. But it wouldn’t have mattered how I began, 
Caroliny : I should have come to the t(^ just the same. (Be~ 
coming a poet himself) I am a dimber, and there arc nails in 
my boots for the parties beneath me. Boots 1 1 tell you if I 

hsbd been a bootniaker, I should have been the first bootmaker 
in London. 

LADY CAROUNB (a humorist at last). I am sure you would, 
Jim i but should you have made the best boots ? 

MATBY (wishing ttxoriously that ethers could haw heard this). 
Very good, Caroliny ; that is the neatest dung I have iMaud 
you say. But it ’s late } we had best be strolling bade to our 
RoUs-Koyoe. 

LADY CAROUNB (os th^ tise). I do hope die ground wasn’t 
danqi. 

MATBY. Don’t matter if it was; I was lyir^ on your rug. 
(Indeed we notice now that he has had all the rug, m 
the the bare gruauL joanna reaches the ^kde, now 
an usAafpy lady who hat gst what dte wemteeL She 
it in country dress and it unknown to them at tk^ am 
to her.) 

. Who is the mournful party f 
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JOANNA (hisiMiig). I wonder, sir, whether jrou happen to 
haveaeen my husbsM i I have lost him in the wood. 

MATBY. We are strangers in these parts ourselves, mnstt. 
Have we passed any one, (Sroliny ? 

. JUU>Y CAROUNB (tcyfy). Should ;we have noticed, dear? 
Might it be that old gent over there ? (jffttK th«, deHghtf^ 
manner ^ these hapfily wed she has already puked op siasyr ef her 
hver*s favestrite words and phrases.) \ 

JOANNA. Oh no, my husband is quite jroung. \ 

{The vmdlmder r^erred te is mb. coadb\ in gah 
cesttane ; at his meuth a whistle he hat made hm from 
some friendly twig. To its ravishing tnttdt he\^ it seen 
^rouettmg thamangly among the treest hu new 
eeesspation.) 

MATBY (signing te the unknown that he is wanted). Seems a 
merry old cnck. Evening to you, sir. Do you hap^ to 
have seen a young gentleman in the wood lately, all by himsd^ 
and looking for his wife ? 

COASB (with a flourish ^his legs). Can’t say I Iwve. ' 

JOANNA (delrfuUy). He isn’t necessarily by himselii and 
I dm’t know dut he is looking for me. There may be a young 
lady with him. 

(The more happily married lady tsnilesg attd joanna u 
puck to tah ejffenee.) 

JOANNA. What do you mean by that ? 

JUDY CABOUNB (tuotly). Oho—Jf you like diat better. 

MATBY. Now, now, now— yout manners, Caroliny. 

COADB. Would he he singing or dancing ? 

JOANNA. Oh no— at Imst, I h^ not. 

COADB (tm artist to the tips), Hc^ not ? Odd I If be 
is dung neither 1 am not likely to notice him, but if 1 do, what 
wme diall I say ? 

JOANNA (gloating net). Purdie { I am Mrs. Purdie. 

COADB. I will try to keep a lodc'-out, and if I see him . . . 
but X «n rather occupied at present . . . (The rrferenee it to 
hit Isgt and a new ttep they etre atpdring. He tweyt this way 
end thatg anel, wKttk to Uptg minuete off in the iirtetim ef 
ParaSte.) 

JOANNA (leokmg ektwhere), I am sorry I troubled you. I 
see him now. 
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LAsr CAKOUNjt. Is he alone ? 

(jOAMNA glarei at her.) 

Ah, I tee from your face that he isn’t 

MATEV (who has his wench in traisung). Caioliny, no 
awkward questions. Evening, missts, and I hope you will get 
him to go along widi you quietly. (Lotting ^er coasb) 
Watch the old crager dancing. 

(Light-hearted as children they dance efter him, while 
JOANNA behind a tree awoHs her lord, nmois in knicker- 
bockers approaches with snisghnngs to snake stcre that his 
JOANNA is net in hiding, and then he gatnbels Jeyesufy with 
a charssttng connection whose name is mabbl. Th^ chase 
each ether from tree to tree, but fortunately scat round 
Joanna’s tf«.) 

MABEL (as he catches her). No, and no, and na I don’t 
know you nearly well enough for that Besides, what would 
your wife say ! I foall begin to foink you are a very dreadful 
man, Mr. Purdie. 

FURDiE (whose sisuerity is net to be questioned). Surely you 
might call me Jack by this time. 

MABEL (heaving). Perhaps, if you are very good. Jack. 

PURDIE (of noble thoughts compact). If only Joanna were more 
like you. 

MABEL. Like me ? You mean her fooe i It is »— well, 
if it is not predsely pretty, it is a good foce. (Hasulsosnefy) 1 
don’t mind her fow at alC I am glad you have got su^ a 
dependable little wife, Jack. 

PURDIE (gloonufy). Thanks. 

MABEL (stated with a numbeam in her lap). What wmild 
Joaiuia have said if she had seen you just now f 

PURDIE. A wife should be incapable of jealousy. 

MABEL. Joatuia jealous ? But has die any reason f Jack, 
tell me, who is the woman f 

PURmB (restrabang tisnstif by a tmghty effort, for he wishes 
ahtuys to be true to panha). Shall I, Mab^ ^all I i 

»iAMML(fa&erv^,yetnotwholfygiviHgtnt^thate). I can't 
think who she is. Have 1 ever seen Iwr ? 

BORiOE. Every tiine you look in a mirror. 

MABEL (with her head on one tide). How odd. Jack, that 
can’t be t when I lodt in a mirror I see only OTself. 
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PDRon (gloating). How adorably innocent you are, MabeL 
Joanna would have guessed at once. 

(Shwfy his meaning comes to hett and she is appalled.) 

MABBt. Not that ! 

PVRDIB (aflame). Shall I tell you now i 

MABEL (palpitating exquisitely). I don’t know, I izm not 
sure. Jack, try not to say it, but if )rou feel you niust,|say it in 
such a way that it would not hurt the feelings of Joan^ if she 
hai^nai to be passing by, as she nearly always is. 

(jf little moan from joanna’s tree is tamped.) 

PURDiB. I would rather not say it at all than tha^ stray. 
(He is touchingly anxious that she should hum him as he remly is.) 

I don’t know, Mabel, whether you have noticed that I am not 
like other men. (He goes deeply into the very structure of Us 
ieing.) All my life I have been a soul that has had to walk 
alone. Even as a child I had no hope that it would be other- 
wise. I distinctly remember when I was six thinking how 
unlike other children 1 was. Before I was twelve I su&red 
from terrible self-depredation t I do so stilL 1 suppose ithere 
never was a man who had a more lowly opinion of himself. 

MABEL. Jade, you who are so uiuversally admired ! 

pURDtE. That doesn’t help ; I remain my own judge. I 
am afrud I am a dark spirit Mabel. Yes, yes, my dear, let 
me leave nothing untold however it may diunage me in your 
eyes. Your eyes 1 I cannot remember a time when I did 
not think of Love as a great consumii^ passion ) I visualised 
it, Mabe4 as perhaps few have done, but always as die abounding 
joy that could come to others but never to me. I expected too 
much of women : 1 suppose I was touched to finer issues than 
most. That has been my tragedy. 

MABEL. That you met Joanna. 

PORDiB. Then 1 met Joanna. Yet I Foolidily, as I now 
see, I thought she would understand that 1 was far too deep a 
nature really to mean die litde things I smnedmet said to her. 
I suppose a man was never placed in such a pondon before. 
What was I to do ? Remember, I svas always oertun that 
die ideal love could never onne to me. Whatever the 
drcumstance^ I was convinced that my soul most walk 
ahme. 

MABEL. Jouma, how could you. 
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FuiuDiB (fimly). Not a word against her, Mabel } blame 
there is, the blame is mine. 

MABEL. And so you married her. 

PURSiB. And so I married her. 

MABEL. Out of pity. 

PDROtE. I felt it was a man’s part. I was such a child 
in worldly matters that it was pleasant to me to have the 
ri^t to pay a woman’s bills $ I enjojred seeing her garments 
lying about on my chairs. In time that exultation wore off. 
But I was not unhappy, I didn’t exp^ much, I was 
always so sure that no woman could ever plumb the well of 
my emotions. 

MABEL. Then you met me. 

piniDiE. Then I met you. 

MABEL. Too late — ^never — forever — ^forever— never. They 
are the saddest words in the English tongue. 

PURDIE. At the time I thought a still sadder word was 
Joanna. 

MABEL. What was it you saw in me that made you love me 1 

PURDIE (plumbing the well of lus emotions). 1 think it was the 
feeling that you are so like myself. 

MABEL (with great ^es). Have you noticed dut^ Jack ? 
Sometimes it has almost terrified me. 

PURDIE. We think the same thoughts } we are not two, 
Mabel t we are one. Your hai r- 

MABEL. Joanna knows you admire it, and for a week she 
did hers in the same my. 

PURDIE. I never noticed. 

MABEL. That was why she gave it up. And it didn't really 
suit her. (Ruminating) I can’t think of a good way of ddng 
dear Joaiuui’s hair. What is that you are muttering to yourself. 
Jack ? Don’t keep anything from me. 

PURDIE. I was repeating a poem 1 have written : it is in 
two words, * Mabel Purdie.* May I teach it to you, sweet i 
Say * Mabd Purdie ' to me. 

SAMiBL (tisniJfy etverit^ his mouth with her Sttk hand). If 
1 were to say it. Jack, I diould be felse to Joania : never adc 
metobethat. Letusgoon. 

PURDIB (mertUest in hit passim). Say it, Mahdf say ^ 
Set^ I write it m the ground with your sunduide. 
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MABSL. If h could be I Jack, I ’ll udiiqicr it to yon. 

(Shi is tohispmng it at they toaader, net two hut ene, 
farther into the forest, ardmtfy believmg in themselves; 
th^ are not hypocrites. The somevihat beira^ed fiptre 
ef JOANNA follows them, and the mghtit^ale retttmes las 
ievfsong, * That *s aU you knew, you herd li* tfunks 
JOANNA tytttcaUy, The mghingale, however, is not singing 
fer them nor for her, hut for another pair he nm espi^ 
helow. They are racing, the prize to be for theme who 
first fittds the spot where the easel was put up lem night. 
The hobbledehoy it ttere to be the winner, for she is /rif laden, 
and the father loses time ly tin^g as lu comes, ulto the 
is all legs and she started ahead. BramUes adhere to her, 
one beet has been in the water, and she hat as many freckles 
as there are stars in heaven. She it at lovely at you think 
she is, and she is aged the moment when you hkeyetsr daughter 
bea. A hoot ef triumph from her brings her father to the 
spot.) 

MARGAUT. Daddy, Daddy. I have won. Here % the 
pl ace. Ciadc-in-my-eye Tommy I 

{He comes. Crack-in-my-eye Tommy, this engapfitg fellow 
in tweeds, is mr. dearth, ablaze in happiness and health 
and a daughter. He finishes hit tong, picked up in the 
Latin {fiiarter.) 

DEARTH. Yes, that is the tree I stuck my easd under last 
atg^ and bebc^ the blessed moon behaving more gorgeously 
than ever. I am sorry to have kept you waiting, old moon $ 
but you ought to know by now how time p asse s . Now, keep 
ad^ while 1 hand you down to posterity. 

(The easel it ereeted, Margaret helping by getting in the 
way.) 

MARGARET (critical, at an artisk’t daughter Amdd be). The 
moon is rather pale to-nigh^ isn’t she i 

imARTM. Comes of keeping late houft. 

teAM.oAzxr (showing off). Daddy, watch me, look at nw. 
Please, sweet mom, a pksatant expreirim. No, no, not as if 
yonsrererittingfiMritt ritat is too professional Thatiebmert 
thank you. Now keep it. That is the sort of ritit^ yon s^ 
tothei^ Dad. 

DEARTH (gisiekfy at work). 1 oi^tn’t tt» have brought 
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you out 80 kite { you should be tucked up in your cosy 
bed lUi.hoine. 

MARGARET (puTsumg o tqimTil that iai’t thert). With the 
pillow lying anyhow. 

DEARTH. Except in its proper place. 

MARGARET (wetting th$ eihtT fp9t). And the sheet over my 
fiice. 

DEARTH. Where it oughtn’t to be. 

UAHOAMXT (tiurt 9 r less $ipside dtum). And Daddy tiptoeing 
in to take it off. 

DEARTH. Which is more than you deserve. 

MARGARET (in a irtt). Then why does he stand so long at 
the door 1 And before he has gone she bursts out laughings 
for she has been awake all the time. 

DEARTH. That ’s about it What a life I But I oughtn’t 
to have brought you here. Best to have the ^eet over you 
when die moon b about j moonlight b bad for little daughters. 

MARGARET (peUtng him wth nuts). I can't sleep when the 
moon ’sat the full } she keeps calling to me to get up. Perhaps 
I am htr daughter too. 

DEARTH. Gad, you look it to^ni^t 

MARGARET. Do I ? Then can’t you paint me into the 
picture as well as Mamma? You could call it* A Modier and 
Daughter ’ or simply * Two Ladies,* if the moon diinks that 
calling me her daughter would make her seem too old. 

DEARTH. O matre pulchra filb pulchrior. That means, 
*0 Moon~Hnore beautiful than any twopenny-halfpenny 
dau^ter.* 

MARGARET (tnuTging in an wuxputed pUut). Daddy, do 
you really prefer her ? 

DEARTH. ’Sh ! She *8 not a patch on you i it ’s die tort 
(ff thit^ we say u> our sitters to keep them in good huoMiur. 
(Htmrwfsrmjfidfyap'tattttunmhtrfirmk.) I wish to heaven, 
Margaret, we were not both so fend <^apple-tart Andwfaat’s 
thb 1 (CateJmg hfUt tf htr fUrt.) 

MARGARET (fomtetuorily). It ’s a tear, 

SEAR'ni. I diould think it b a tear. 

MARGARET. That boy at the ferm (Hd it Pfe k^ ci^Hig 
fetubs afem’ but I ^ him down and kicked hmt in die 
stmnach. He b rather a jolly boy. 
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DtAKTH. He sounds it Ye Gods, wfas^ a ni^t ! 
MAkGAitXT (emstdering the pichiri). And what a moon 1 
Dad, she is not quite so fine as that 

oiARTH. 'Sh I I have touched her up. 

MARGARIT. Dad, Dad— what a funny man t 

(She has seen MR. coadi mih whistle^ enSvesung thd weed. 
He phrestettes round them and departs to add to the htmphuss 
of others, margarst pues an excellent inutatien^ him 
at wMch her father shakes Us head, then reprehensim Joins 
in the dance. Her meed changes, she dinp te Um.) 1 
MAROARBT. Hdd me tigh^ l^dy, I *m frightened I 
diink dtqr want to take you away from me. 

DEARTH. Who, gosling i 

MARGARET. I ^n’t Imow. It *s too lovely. Daddy ; I 
won*t be able to keep h(dd of it 
DEARTH. What is ? 

MARGARET. The World— everything — and you. Daddy, 
most of all Things that are too bnudful can’t last. 

DEARTH (who knows it). How, how did you find that out ? 
MARGARET (still in Us arm). I don’t know ; Daddy, am I 
sometimes stranger than other people’s daughters f 
DEARTH. More of a madcap, perhaps. 

MARGARET (solemnly). Do you tiunk I am sometimes too 
full of gladness ? 

DEARTH. My sweetheart, you do sometimes run over with 
it (He is at Us easel again.) 

MARGARET (perdsting). To be very gay, dearest dear, is so 
near to being very sad. 

DEARTH ^ho knows it). How did you find that out, cluld i 
t&ARGARBT. I don’t ^ow. From something in me that 's 
afraid. (Usuxpeetedly) Daddy, what is a * might-have-beon * ? 

mcARTH. A nugbt-have-bem ? They are ghosts, Margaret. 
X daresay I * might have been ’ a great swell of a painter, instead 
of just frus uncommonly happy nobody. Or again, I * might 
have been ' a worthless idle waster of a fidbw. 

MARGARET You I 

DEARTH. Who krowsf Some little kink in me nu^t 
haveset me offon the wrong road. And that poor soullmij^t 
so easily have been might uve had no Margaret My 
l*m Sony fiir him. 
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MAROAEST. So am I. (She emeeives a funry fitture.) 
Tke poor old Daddy, wandering about the world without me I 

DEARTH. And there are other * might-have-beens 4ovdy 
ones, but intan^ble. Shades, Margaret, made of sad folk’s 
thou^ts. 

MARGARET (jt^^g ttlout), I am SO glad I am not a shade. 
How awfiil it would be, Daddy, to wake up and find one wasn’t 
alive. 

DEARTH. It would, dear. 

MARGARET. Daddy, wouldn’t it be awful I I think men 
need daughters. 

DEARTH. They da 

MARGARET. Espeoally artists. 

DEARTH. Yes, especially artists. 

MARGARET. Especially artists. 

DEARTH. Espedally art»ts. 

MARGARET (tmtritig hertelf with leaves and kielmg them off\ 
Fame is not everything. 

DEARTH. Fame is rot ; daughters are the thing. 

MARGARET. Daughters are the thing. 

DEARTH. Daughters are the thing. 

MARGARET. I Wonder if sons would be even nicer ? 

DEARTH. Not a patch on daughters. The awful thing 
about a son is that never, never — at least, from the day he goes 
to school— can you tell him that you rather like him. By the 
time he » ten pu can’t even take him on your knee. Sons are 
not worth having, Margaret. Signed, W. Dearth. 

MARGARET. But if you were a mother, Dad, I dare say he 
would let you do it 

DEARTH. Think so ? 

MARGARET. I mean wh«i no one was looking. Sons are 
not so bad. Signed, M. Dearth. But I ’m ^d you prefo 
dau^ters. (Slu worts her tiny toward him «s her knees, tnaihig 
the tear larger.) At what are we mcest. Daddy ? ^ (She 
hat eosssdatUlj to repeat her fsustims, he is to et^aged with his 
sssom.) Hie, Daddy, at what age are we nicest i Daddy, hi^ 
hie, at what age are vre nicest ? 

DEARTH. Eh i 'Diat ’s a poser. I think you war idcett 
you were two and knew your alphabet up to G but mi 
overatH. No^you were best when you were half-past riirecj 
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or just before you stn^k six ; or in the mumps year, when I 
asked you in die early momii^ how you were and you said 
scdonnly ‘ I haven’t tried yet’ 

MAROARBT {owtstruck). Did 1 ? 

DEARTH. Such was your answer. {Singling viith iht 
nummttm quettim) But I am not sure ti^t ^i^ken-pox 
doesn’t beat mum^ Oh Lord, I ’m ^ wrong. The nicest 
time in a father’s life is the year before she puts up her l^r. 

MARGARET {fop-htavj with pride in herte^). I supune that 
is a splesulid time. But there *s a nicer year cmning to you. 
Daddy, there is a nicer year coming to you. \ 

DEARTH. Is there, ^ling i 

MARGARET. Daddy, the year she does put up her hur I 

DEARTH (with arrested bnah). Puts it up for ever ? You 
know, I am afraid that when the day for that comes I shan’t be 
able to stand it. It will be too emting. My poor heart, 
Mai^aret. 

MARGARET (rushing at him). No, no, it will be lucky 
you, for it isn’t to be a bit like that. I am to be a girl and 
woman day about for the first ye»x. You will never know 
which I am till you look at my hair. And even then you won’t 
know, for if it » down I dudl put it up, and if it is up I shall 
put it down. And so my Daddy will gradually get used to 
the idea. 

DEARTH (wryly). I see you have been thinldng it out. 

MARGARET (gleaming). I have been (kung more than that 
Shut your eyes, Dad, and I shall give you a glimpse into the 
future. 

DEARTH. I don’t know that I want that * the present is 
so good. 

MARGARET. Shut youf eyes, please, 

DEARTH. No, Margaret 

MARGARET. Please, Daddy. 

DEARTH. Oh, idl r^t Thqr are shut 

MARGARET. Don’t open them till 1 tell you. What finger 

is^i 

DEARTH. The dirty one. 

• MARGARET (sM her ttues ameng the Itavet). Daddy, now I 
EDI putting mv hair. 1 have got sudi a iling of a mirror. 
It is Biidi a darling mirror I ’v« get, Dad. Dsd, don’t look. 
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I dull tell you about it. It it a little pool of water. I wish 
we could take it home and hang it up. Of course the mmnait 
my hair it up there will be oAc»' duuiges aho ; for instance, 
I shall talk quite differently. 

DSARTH. Pooh ! Where are my matches, dear / 

MAROARBr. Top pocket, waistcoat. 

SRARTH ta his ftps uithmtt apmng his ayes). 

You were meaning to frighten me just now. 

MARGARET. No. 1 am just preparing you. You see, 
darling, I can’t call you Dad when my hair is up. I think I 
shall ^ you Parent 
(Ha grawb.) 

Parent dear, do you remember the days when your Margaret 
was a slip of a girl, and sat m your Imee i How foolish we 
were. Parent, in those distant days. 

DEARTH. Shut up, Margaret 

MARGARET. Now I must be more distant to you t more 
like a boy who could not sit on your knee any more. 

DEARTH. See here, I want to go on painting. Shall I 
look now i 

MARGARET. I am not quite sure whether I want you to. 
It makes such a difference. Perhaps tou won’t know me. 
Even the pool is looking a little scared. (The chaatga in her voice 
makes him open hu eyes mdckfy. She emfrmts him ^yiy.) What 
do you think ? Will I do i 

DEARTH. Stand still, <fear, and let me look my ffU. The 
Margaret that is to be ! 

MARGARET (the change in Ht vake falling danrniy an her). 
You ’ll tee me often enough. Daddy, like thisj so you d<m*t 
need to look your fill. You are lodcing as long as if this were 
to be the on^ thne. 

DEARTH (with an add tremor). Was I i Surely it hn’t 
to be that. 

MARGARET. Be gay. Dad. (Bumping into hm and round 
hm and aver him.) You wifl be atx of Maigaret with her 
hur up before w>tt are done wifo her. 

DEARTH. I expect to. 

MARGARET. Shut up» Dsdd^. (She waggjbs her head, and 
dawn comes her hair.) Daddy, I know wlm jmu are ffdnkii^ 
fd. You are foinking what a handful die is g^mig to be. 
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DBARTH. Well) I guess she n. 

MAKGARBT (sto-veyiitg him frtm another angle). Now you 
are thinking al^t — abmt my being in love some day. 

OBARTH (wi/A vmetetiary wamUh). Rot ! 

MAROARBT fy-eassuTmgly). I won’t, you know { no, never. 
Oh) I have quite decid^ so don’t be afraid. (Diserdmng his 
hair.) Will you hate him at first. Daddy ? Daddy, wull you 
hate him ? Will you hate him. Daddy ? \ 

DEARTH (at ufori). Whom ? ^ 

MARGARET. Wel4 if there was ? \ 

DEARTH. If there was what, darling ? \ 

MARGARET. You know the kind of thing I mean, quite 
well Would you hate him at first ? 

DEARTH. I hope not. I should want to strangle him, but 
I wouldn’t hate him. 

MARGARET. I would. That is to say, if I liked him. 
DEARTH. If you liked him how could you hate him ? 
MARGARET, f OT daring 1 
DEARTH. Daring what ? 

MARGARET. You know. (Sighing) But of course I shall 
have no say in the matter. You will do it aU. You do 
everything for me. 

DEARTH (with a groan). I can’t help it 
MARGARET. You will cven write my love-letters, if I ever 
have any to write, which I won’t 

DEARTH (ashamed). Surely to goodness, Margaret, I will 
leave you alone to do that ! 

MARGARET. Not you ; you will try to, but you won’t be 
aUe. 

DEARTH (in a hopeless exempt at sdf-defanid), I want you, 
you se^ to ^ everything exquisitely. I do wirii I could leave 
you to do thmgs a little more for yoursdf. I suppose it ’s 
owing to my having had to be fiither and mother both. I knew 
noting pracdadly about the bringii^ up cd childroi, and of 
course I couldn’t Oust you to a muse. 

MARGARET Ueverely). Not you { so sure you .could do it 
better yourselh That’s you all over. DacUy, do you re- 
mendier bow you taught me to balanoe a biscuit on my nose, 
Ifte a puppy ? 

DEARTH (tadly). Did 1 ? 
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MAROAur. You called me Rover. 

DXARTN. I deny that. 

MARGARET. And when you said ' snap ’ I cau^t the bacuit 
in my mouth. 

ORARTH. Horrible. 

i^RGARET (gleaming). Daddy> I can do it still 1 (Patting 
a lisemt m her mse) Here is die last of my suffer. Say * sm^,’ 
Daddy. 

DEARTH. Not I. 

MARGARET. Say * Snap/ please. 

DEARTH. I refuse. 

MARGARET. Daddy ! 

DEARTH. Snap ! 

(Siu catches the bisctdt in her tnmdh.) 

Let that be the last time, Margaret. 

MARGARET. Except just once more. I don't mean now, 
but when my hair is really up. If I should ever have a — 4 
Margaret of my own, come in and see me. Daddy, in my white 
bed, and say * snap ' — and I 'll have the biscuit r^y. 

DEARTH (tttming away his head). Right-o ! 

SCAROARET. Dad, if 1 ever should marry — ^not that I will, 
but if I diould — at die marriage ceremony will you let me be 
the one who says * I do * ? 

DEARTH. I suppose I deserve this. 

RfARGARET (eeaxsngfy). You think 1 ’m pretty, ckm't you. 
Dad, whatever ether people say i 

DEARTH. Not so bad. 

MARGARET. I htow I have nice ears. 

DEARTH. They are all right now, but I had u> work on 
them for months. 

MARGARET. You d(Mi’t mean to say that you did my esart i 

lOARTH. Rather 1 

MARGARET (grpuM htmUe). My dimple is my own. 

DEARTH. I am gjad you think so. I wore/>ut die pdnt 
of my litde firmer over trat dimple. 

MARGARET. Evoi my dimple I Have I anything that is 
realty mine ? A bit of my nose or anything ? 

DEARTH. When you were a babe you bad a lau^ that urns 
all your own. 

MARGARET. Haven’t 1 got it now ? 
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DEARTH. It *s gone. {He Jeeis rtufidlg at hetf) I ’ll tell 
fou how it went. We were fishing in a Btreaqn-HhEt » tosay, 
I was wading and you were sittii^ on my shoulders holding the 
rod. We didn’t catch anjrthing. Somi^ow or anotfaer->~I 
can’t think how I did it — ^you irritated me, and I answered 
you shaiply. 

MAROARST (gaspitig). I Can’t believe diat. 

DEARTH. Yes, it soun(te extraordinary, but I did. ^ gave 
you a shock, and, for the moment, the world no longer wcmed 
a safe place to you $ your fiiith in me had always n^e ^t safe 
till then. You were suddenly not even sure of your bre^ and 
butter, and a frightened tear came to your eyes. I was in a 
nice state about it, I can tell you. (He is in a idee state about 
it stiff.) 

MARGARET. Silly ! (Bewildered) But what has diat to do 
with my laugh. Daddy ? 

DEARTH. The laugh that children are bom with lasts just 
so kmg as they have perfect faith. To think that it was I who 
robbed you ci youn 1 

MARGARET. Don’t, dear. I am sure the laugh just went 
off widt the tear to aunfost it, and they have been playing about 
that stream ever since. They have quite forgotten us, so why 
should we remember them. Cheeky little beasts ! Shall I tdl 
you my fiuthest-back reodlectton ? (In senu awe) I remember 
the first time I saw the stars. I had never seoi night, smd dien 
I saw it and the stars together. Ciack-in>my-eye Tommy, it 
im’t every one who can boast of such a lovdy, lovdy recoilec* 
non for their earliest, is it ? 

DEARTH. I was determined yonr earliest should be a 
good one. 

MAROARBT (Honi^). Do you mean to sapr you fdanned it ? 

DEARTH. Rather ! Most people’s earliest recollection is 
of some trivial dung } how they cut their finger, or lost a 
of stting. I |V8li resolved my Maigaret’s should be somediing 
Idgger. I was poor, but 1 could pve her the stais. 

auROARBT ^utehmg him rmtM th legs). Oh, how you 
tove me, Daddildns 1 
OBARTH. Yes, 1 do^ radier. 

(j/ vapratd wostsan has wassdered m their sS re tthm, erne 
whom the shriU wauls ^ fffe home lathed and bled f here 
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Md there ragged grates sHU ding te her, and satntfy fattien 
mtedders, but she, enee a dear fieree reM viuth eyes ef storm, 
is new first of all a whhnferer. She and they ssuet at 
strangers.) ’ 

MARGARXT (nicely, at becomes an artist’s dat^hter). Good 
evening ' 

Auci. Good evening) Missy ; evoiii^) Mister. 

DBARTH (teeing that her eyes search the presold). Lost any> 
thing i 

AUCI. Sometimes when the tourists have had dieir sand- 
wiches there are bits left over, and they squeeze them between 
the roots to keep the place tidy. I am looking for Uts. 

DBARTH. You don’t tell me you are as hungry as that i 

AUCI (with spait). Try me. (Strange that he thesdd net 
inew that esue-leved htaky voice.) 

MARGARIT (nulung at her father and feeling all his pockets). 
Daddy, diat was my last biscuit ! 

niARTH. We must think of something (dse. 

MARGARIT (taldng her hand). Yes, wait a lit, we are rave 
to think of something. Daddy, think of something. 

AUCI (sharply). Your fatho- doesn’t like you to touch the 
likes of me. 

MARGARIT. Oh yes, he does. (Xhefiantly) And if he didn't^ 
I ’d do it all the same. This is a bit of nyself, Dad^. 

DiARTH. That is all you know. 

AUCI (whhtiHg). You needn’t be aiwry with her. Mister $ 
I ’m aU right. 

DIARTH. I am not angry with her t I am very sorry for 
you. 

AUCI (fiaring). If I had my ri|^ts, I would be as good as 
yma— suid better. 

DIARTH. I dare say. 

AUCI. I have had men<«ervants and a motor car. 

DIARTH. Mar^iret and I never rose to that 

MARGARIT (stsosg). I have beut in a taxi several tiinei, and 
often gets triegrams. 

DIARTH. Margaret ! 

'MAMHurar. I *m sorry I boasted. 

AUd. Tliat *s notfaii^ I have a town houae^at kasl 
Ihad . . . At any rate be said there was a town h<MHe. 
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MAROARST i^trtati). Fsncy hu not knowing for certain. 
Auo. The Honourable Mrs. Ftnch-FaUowe>-’that ’s who 
I am. 

MARGARET {cordially). It *8 a lovely name. 

AUCB. Curse him. 


siARGARET. Don’t you like him P j 

DEARTH. We won’t go into that. I have nothing to do 
with your past, but 1 wish we had smne food to offer you. 
AUCE. You haven’t a flask P \ 

DEARTH. No» I don’t take anything myself. But ^et me 
see. ... \ 

MARGARET (sporiBng), I know ! You saud we had five 
pounds. (To tiu needy one) Would you like five pounds P 
DEARTH. Darling, don’t be stupid ; we haven’t psud our 
bill at the inn. 


AUCE (uAih hrepoado). All right ; I never asked you for 
anjrdiing. 

DEARTH. Don’t take me up in that way : I have ha4 my 
ups and downs mysdf. Here is ten bob and wdeome. 

(fit surrep^oudy dipt a eem into Margaret’s hemd.) 

MARGARET. And 1 have half a crown. It is quite easy for 
us. Dad will be getting another fiver any day. You can’t 
think how exciting it is when die fiver comes in } we dance and 
then we run out and buy chops. 

DEARTH. Margaret 1 

AUCE. It ’s kind of you. I *m richer this minute than I 
have beoi for many a day. 

DEARTH. It ’s nothing (lam sure you would do the same 
fi>r us. 


AUCE. I wish I was as sure. 


DEiUiTH. Of course you would. Glad to be of any help. 
Get some victuals as quickly as you can. Best nS wishes, 
ma’ani^ and may your luck changer- 

AUCE. Same to you, and may yours go on. 

MARGARET. GoM-oig^ 

AUCE. What is her lume. Muter t 
DEARTH (wAo hat returned t$ hit ead). ^ Margaret 
AiKE. Margaret You drw somMung gcM out of the 
hdn^Mg whoi you got her. Mister. 

DEARTlt Yet 
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AUCB. Take care of her j they are easily lost 
(Sht ih^tt away.) 

sxAiiTH. Poor soul ! I expect she has had a rou^ dtne, 
and that some man is to blame for it — ^partly, at any rate. 
{RtftUtt.) That woman rather affects me, Margaret ; I don*t 
know why. Didn’t you like her husky voice? (He gfes on 
pamting.) I say, Maipu-et, we lucky ones, let 's swear always 
to be kind to people who are down on their luck, and then when 
we are kind let ’s be a little kindo*. 

MAROARBT (gleefully). Yes, let ’s. 

DBARTH. Margaret, always foel sorry for die foilures, the 
ones who are always foilures — especially in my sort of calling. 
Wouldn’t it be iovdy to turn them on the thirty'ninth year of 
foilure into glittering successes ? 

MARGARET. Topping. 

DEARTH. Topping. 

MARGARET. Oh, tof^ing. How could we do it. Dad ? 

DEARTH. By letter. ’To poor old Tom Broken Hearty 
Top Attic, Garret Chambers, S.£. Dear Sir, — H is Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to purchase your superb picture of 
Marlow Ymy,' 

MARGARET. * P.S. — I am sendbg the money in a bag so 
as you can hear it chink.’ 

DEARTH. What could we do for our fnend who passed 
just now ? I can’t get her out of my head. 

MARGARET. You have made me forget her. (Plaintively) 
Dad, I didn’t like it. 

DEARTH. Didn’t like what, dear i 

MARGARET (shudJering). I didn’t like her saying that about 
your losing me. 

DEARTH (the me thmg ef tuMch he is sure). I shan’t lose you. 

MARGARET (hugging Ks arm). It would be hard for me 
if you lost me, but it would be worse for you. 1 don’t know 
how 1 know foat^ but 1 do know it What sirould you db 
without me I 

DEARTH (alsnest sharpy). Don’t talk like dut, dear. It is 
wicked and stupd, and naug^^. Somehow diat poor woman 
~-I sron’t paint any more to>ni^t 

MARGARET. I<et ’s get out of the wood } it fnghtois me, 

DEARTH. And you loved it a moment ago. Hallo ] (He 
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has sttH a iuttmt hbtrrtd light in th* wond^ afpartntly from a 
vmdtw.) I hadn’t noticed there was a house ^eie. 

iKARGARXT {finding). Daddy, I feel sure there wasn’t a 
luMtse there ! 

DSAiiTH. Goose. It is just that we didn’t look. Our dd 
way letting the world go hang $ so interested in ojhrsdves. 
Nice behaviour fer pecqile who have been boasting about what 
diey would do for other pe(4>ie. Now I see what I oumt to do. 
MARGARET. Let ’s get out of the wood. \ 

DEARTH. Yes, but my idea first. Itistorousethe8qpe(4)le 
and get food fi’om them for the husky one. \ 

MARGARET (eSnging U him). She is too hr away now.' 
DEARTH. I can overtake her. 

MARGARET (in a frtnxj). Don’t go into that house. Daddy ! 
I don’t know why it is, but I am afraid of that house I 
(Ht waggles a reproving finger at her.) 

DEARTH. There b a kiss for each moment until I cmne 
back. 

(She wipes them from her fate.) 

Oh, xuiu^ty, go and stand in the corner. 

(She stands against a tree but she stamps her foot.) 

Who has got a nasty temper ! 

(She tries hard not to smile, but she sndles astd he ssnUes, 
and they mate cornu faces at each ether, as they have done 
in umUar drcusnstames smte she first opened her eyes.) 

I shall be back before you can count a hundred. 

(He goes off hummng his song so that she msy still hear turn 
when he is lost to sigfit ; all just ea to often before. She 
tries Atiifiully to count her hundred, but the wood grows dark 
and seen she is afraid again. She runs from tree to tret 
eedling to her Daddy. fFe beghs to Use her atnong the 
dusdews.) 

HARGAMT (ottt of tht mpolpahlejthat it carrfing her awtff). 
Daddy, come back ) I don’t want to be Amigkt-h 8 ve<-been. 
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Lob's room has gone very dark as it sits up awaiting the posdble 
return of the adventurers. The curtains are dosed, so that 
no light comes from outdde. There is a tapping on the 
window, and anon two intruders are stealing abwt the floor, 
with muffled cries when they meet unexpectedly. Hiey find 
the switch and are revealed as Purdie and his MabeL Some- 
thing has haf^ed to them as they emerged from die wood, 
but it is so superfidal that neither notices it : th^ are again in 
die evening dress in which they had left the house. But diey 
are still being led by that strange humour of the blood. 

MABBL {hoUng erumd htr ettriousfy). A pretty litde room } 
I wonder who is the owner ? 

vvKDit. It doesn't matter } the great thing is that we have 
escaped Joanna. 

asASSL. Jack, look, a man ! 

(The ttrm may mt bt happily chosen, hut the person htduated 
is LOB curled up on his chcur by a dead fire. The last look 
m Ids face before he fell asleep hawng been a leery one it is 
still there.) 

tmtssM, He is asleep. 

MABBL. Do you know him ? 

ruROu. Not I. Excuse me, dr. Hi ! {No shaNngf 
however, wakens the sleeper.) 

MABEL. Darimg, how extraordinary ! 

mint (nftw^r considprtne). After ai4 precious, have we 
any r^t to wake up a Mran^r, just to tell him that we are 
runaways hiding in his house ? 

HAmLlysshmusefagoodfarrMy), I diink he would aqpect 
Hofus. 

PUiu»iE {efter trying again). There a no bwi^ig him. ^ 

un»i.{appsatei). AtaiqrfMe,wehaved(mediedvdffl!ng. 
{She has now time U regard the room more attenthiofy. 
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mituiing the tray of ccffee ettps uMch matey had ieft an 
the table in a net ummpertant moment of Us Ustery,) 

There have evidently been people here, but they haven’t 
drunk their cofFee. Ugh 1 cold as a deserted ^ in a bird’s 
nest Jack, if you were a clever detective you could construct 
those peq>le out of their n^lected coffee cups. I wonder who 
they are and what has spirited them away ? I 

ruRDts. Perlu^ they have only gone to bed. Oaght we 
to knock them up ? \ 

MABEL (t^er considering what her mother wosdd has^dene). 

I think not, dear. I suppose we have run away, — 
meaning to ? 

PURDiE (wiVA the sturdiness that weaker vessels adore). 
Irrevocably. Mabel, if the dog-like devotion of a lifetime . . . 
(He hecossus cmsdeus that something has happened to lob’s leer. 
It has mt left Us face but it has shtfted.) He is not shamming 
do you think ? 

MABEL. Shake him again. 

PURUXE (sfter shaking him). It ’s all right Mabel, If the 
dog-like devotion of a lifetime. . . . 

MABEL. Poor little Joanna 1 Still, if a woman insists on 
being a pendulum round a man’s neck. . . . 

PURDIE. Do give me a chance, Mabel. If the dog-like 
devoffon of a lifetime . . . 

(jQAMMA comes through the curtains so inopportusuly that 
for the mosnesit he is almost pettish.) 

May I say, this is just a little too much, Joanna ! 

JOANNA (unconscious as they of her return to her dmner-gowH). 
So^ sweet husband, your soul is still walking alone, is it f 
MABEL (yoho hates coarseness of any Und). How can you 
sneak about in this way, Joanna f ibve you no pride ? 

JOANNA (daslmtg away a tear). Please to address me as 
Mrs. Purdi^ mads^ (She sees lob.) Who is dik man I 
rmaoM. W« don’t know i and there is no waking him. 
You can try, if you like. 

(Faimg to rmae Urn JOAKUA snakes a third at.taile. They 
are all a little snconseguetdial, at ^ there were stUl tome 
tnooHsUne m their hair.) 

. JOANNA. You were sayi^ somethmg dmut the devotion 
tffalifetimej f^easegoon. 
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FUKOiB {eUffidmtly). I don’t like to before you, Joanna. 
JOANNA (becoming tome again). Oh, don’t mind me. 

FU&DiB QooUng like a note rfinterregatim). I foould oertainljr 
like to ny it 

MABBL (l^ily). And I shall be proud to hear it 
FURDiB (khuUy). I should have liked to spate you dus, 
Joanna i you wouldn’t put your hands over your ears f 
JOANNA (alas). No, sir. 

MABBL. Fie, Joanna. Surely a wife’s natural delicacy . . . 
PDBKB (severely). As you wtt it in foat q^irit, Joanna, I 
can proceed with a clear conscience. If die dog-like devodm 

of a lifedme (He reels a little^ staring at lob, over whose 

fate the leer has been wandering like an isuect.) 

MABBL. Did he move ? , 

PUROiB. It isn’t that. I am feeling — ^very funny. Did 
one of you tap me just now on the forehead ? 

{Their hands also have gme to their foreheads.) 

MABBL. I think I have b^ in this room before^ 
ptiBDiB (fUnclmg). There is something coming rudiii^ 
back to nw. 

MABBL. I seem to know that coffee set If I do, die lid of 
the milk jug is chipped. It is ! 

JOANNA. I can’t remember diis man’s name } but I am 
sure it b^ins with L. 

MABBL. Lob. 

FDiimB. Lob. 

JOANNA. Lob. 

PUBDIB. Mabe4 your dress i 

MABLB (behel£s^ it). How on eardi . . . ? 

JOANNA. My dress 1 (To rtntnu) You were in knicker- 
bockeis in the wood. 

roBon. And so I am now. (He sees h is not.) Where 
did I change ? The wood I Let me think. The wood . . . 
the wood, certainly. But the wood wasn’t the wood. 

JOANNA (revok^g like one in fserstut). My head s gotiig 

romd. 

MAltBL. Loh’swoodi I remember it all. Wewerehere. 
Wedidgo. 

nuMB. So we did. But how could ... } wherewas...f 
JOANNA. And who was . . .1 
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MABu. And wlat w» , , .1 
fvttotx (tvta in this stsprenu hour a nutn). Don't let go. 
on to what we were doing, or we dall kee grip of our- 
sdves. Devotion. Something about devotion. Hcdd cm to 
devotion. ' Ifthedogdikedevodon of a lifetime .. .* Which 
of yoa was I njring mat to i 
MABEL. To me. 
pimms. Are you sure ? 

MABBL {dsakUy). I am not quite sure. 
raRiOB (atiaiosafy). Joanna, what do you think 1 (ft(iHi a 
ttstUm isstrease sf wuadnest) Which of you is my wife i 
|OAHMA (withosa tnthusiasm), I am. No, I am not. It is 
Mabel who is your wife I 
MABEL. Me ? 

PuiuME (with a esarUsa gu/p). Why, of course you are, 
Mabel! 

MABEL. I bdieve I am I 

PUBsiE. And yet how can it be 1 I was running away 
with you. 

JOAMHA (toMng that problem). Y ou don't need to do it now. 
POKSn. The wood. Hold on to the wood. The wood 
is what e]q>lains it. Yes, I see the whole thing (He goats at 
ton.) You infernal old rascal 1 Let us try to mink it cmt. 
Don't any one speak for a moment. Think first Love . . < 
cm to love. (He gets another tap.) I say, I believe I am 
not a deq;>ly passionate chap at all j I believe I am just ... a 
philanderer f 

MABEL. It is what you are. 

jOAMMA (snore ssu^neaisnour). Mabd, what about cnmelves? 
PiauMB (to whom it is irtsfy a nauseous irau^). I didn't 
know. Just a philanderer I (TAr sosd ^ him wouU Uh at Ms 
isutaat to erv^ usto another botfy.) And if pecqde don't change} 
I suppose we shall b(^ aU over again now. 

JOANNA (Me ppmska/). Idaresayt but not with each other. 
1 may j^silmer again, but not with you. 

(They Ieoh at themselves witlmt approval, alwoft a terry 
oaotpetioH. The man fmh it most ieuntse he has adsmrei 
hisHself snost, or perhaps partly far tome better rtatoa.) 
mam (teyittg garMpt to an M frkni). John Pnrdie, 
John Pufdit^ die ^ fraow I used to dink you ! {fX^hon he 
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is «Ut U hak ^um its the fase e^m) The wood has tau ght nae 
one thing, at any rate. 

MABXL (sSsmeJfy}, What, Jack ? 

PURinB. That it isn’t accident that shapes our lives. 

JOANNA. No, it *8 Fate. 

PURniB (the truth naming through hm, seeHng for a penuement 
husse in him, wURng te^e him s&l another ehanee, loth to desert 
ium). It ’s not Fate, Joanna. Fate is something outside us. 
What really plays the dickens with us is something in oursdves. 
Somedting that makes us go on ddng the tame sort of fool 
things, however many chances we get 
MABBL. Something in ourselves ? 

PURDU (sKvering). Something we are bom widu 
JOANNA. Can't we cut out the beasdy thing ? 

PURniB. Depends, I expect, on how long we have pampered 
him. We can at least control him if we try hard enov^ But 
1 have for the moment an abominaUy clear percepdm that 
the likes of me never really tries. Foi^ve me, Joanna — no^ 
Mabel— bodi of you. (He is a shamed snan.) It bn’t very 
pleasant to discover that one is a rotter. I su^xjse I shall get 
used to it. 

JOANNA. I could fwg^e anybody anything to*ni^t 
(Cassdidfy) It is so lovely not to be married to you. Jack. 

PORDIB (spiritiess). I can understand tint I ^ fed smalL 
JOANNA Uhe tnu friensl). You will soon swell up again. 
Ptmnui Her tohm, alas, toe steed not weep). That n die 
appatting thit^ But at present, at any rate, I am a rag at your 
iktti Joanna— no, at yours, Mabd. Are you going to pick 
me op ? I don’t advise it 

iiiABXt. 1 don’t know whether I want to, Jack. To beg^n 
vdth, wl^t of us is it your londy soul is in search 

JOANNA. WhidiOFusisthe fluidom^ordie fluiderone? 
ssABBt. Are you and I one I Or are you and Joanna tulef 
Or tune die three of ta two ? 

joaMna. He wantt you to whiter in lus eu*, S^fod, ^e 
entmndt^ poem, * Mabd Pindie.* Do i^ Jade | there wilt 
be itothiiis wrong in it now. 
vuKOm, Rub it in. 

KAm; When I meet Joanna’s sirccessor— ^ 
ptntniB (fusnMnif). Ms^ none of d»t At tesm 
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credit me with having my eyes open at last Thoe will be no 
more of diis. I swear it by ail ^t i s 

JOANNA (in her txctlltnt mitatim of a shttf), Baa-a, be is 
off a^n. 

PURDIB. Oh Lord, so I am. 

MAABL. Don’t, Joanna. 

PURDIB {Ks tmnd stili illumned). She is quite right<I^I was. 
In my present state of dqtression — ^which won’t last-^1 fed 
there is something in me that will make me go on bang the 
same ass, however many chances I get. 1 haven’t the stuff in 
me to take warning. My whole being is corroded. $hake' 
speare knew what he was talking about-— 

’Hie feult, dear Brutus, is not in our start. 

But in onitelvet, that we are underlings.* 

JOANNA. For * dear Brutus * we are to read * dear audience,* 
1 suppose i 

PURDIB. You have it. 

JOANNA. Meaning that we have the power to shape 
oursdves? 

PURDIB. We have the power right enough 

JOANNA But isn’t that rather splendid i 

PURDIB. For those who have the grit in them, yes. (StiO 
stnag vaith a rtrangt dtamest through the clunk tht nammtr has 
mad*.) And they are not the dismal chap^es { they are the 
ones with the thin bright feces, (fft sits Itqssbrioudj by hi* tuift 
assd is sorry for tho first tim* that sho has not snarried a bettor snan.) 
I am afeud diere is not much fi^t in me, Mabel, but we shall 
tee. If you catch me at it again, have the goodness to whisper 
IP me in paaRng^ * Lob’s Wood.* That may cure me fer the 
l^ne bang. 

MAf BL (ttiff torimn thsA sho loved him osue b*a not to sure 
wfy). Perhaps 1 will ... as long as 1 cu'e to bother. Jack. 
It depends on you how long that is to be. 

JOANNA (to break on owkvoard fasts*). I fed diat there is 
ho^ ip. that as well as. a wamii^ Perfarqis die srood may 
prove to have been useful after aO. (TAfe mifhtor tnevt *f the 
dtssetsm snoots vakh sto inmetSat* resfotao. Wids hor ssosst 
st^gesrion dto romhes korhotsr.) You know, we aro not pet^e 
srotdi Iretng sorrowful aboittr-so let us 
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(Tke !«£*$ mcud im lat^Aig dmgh net prettify^ ha tiu 
man has htn tm much shahn.) 

JOANNA (in the miidJe ef her laugh). We have forgotten 
theothers I I wonder what h happening to them ? 

punniB (rewtmg). Yes, what about diem ? Have they 
changed ? 

MABKt. I didn*t see an^ of them in the wood. 

JOANNA. Perhaps we did see them without knowing them { 
we didn't know Lob. 

ruRDiB (daunted). That *s true. 

JOANNA. Won't it be delicious to be here to watch diem 
when they come back, and see them waking up — or whatever 
it was we did. 

PUiiDiB. What was it we did ? I think something tapped 
me on the forehead. 

MABBL (Uanching). How do we Imow the odiers voill come 
back i 

JOANNA (fnfected). We don't know. How awful I 
MABBL. Listen I 

PtnunB. I disrincdy hear some one on the stairs. 

MABEL. It will be Matey. 

PURSIB (the chink hegintung to dote). Be candour both of 
you } don’t tell him we have had any . . . odd experiences. 

(It it, however, mbs. coasb who comet downamrt in a 
dretmg-gown and carrjdng a candle and her huthuuPt 
tmffier.) 

MXS.COADX. So you are back at last A luce house, I must 
say. Where is Coady f 

nmiMB (fahn aback). Coady 1 Did he go into the wood, 
too i 

MBS. OOADB (fUmdfy). I suppose so. I have been down 
several dmes to kwk for him. 

MABBL. Coady, too I 

JOANNA (rMMjfWifSKt}. I wonder . . . Oh, how dreadful f 
MBS. GDAOB. What » dreadfid, Joanna f 
JOANNA (enrt^). Nothing. I was just wondoring what he 
b^iig, 

MBS. coAin. Doing? What should he be dmi^? Did 
anythuig odd happen to you in the wood f 
pvBmB (faht^ cmmtmi). No, no, nodiifig. 
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JOANNA We just ttroUed abou^ at^ came iiack. (That 
su^tet bting exhausted she pehsts to lob.) Have you noticed 
him? 

MBS. OOADB. Oh yes ; he has been like dut all the time. 
A sort of stupor, I think } and sometimes the stnnrat ^n 
comes over his £u:e. ' 

PORDIB (udmug). Grin ? 

MBS. COAOB. Just as if he were sedng amusing thin^ in his 
sleep. T 

PDBDiB (guardedly). I dare say he is. Oughtn’t we to get 
Matey to him ? \ 

MBS. COADB. Matey has gone, too. 

pimniB. Wha-at 1 

MBS. COADB. At all events he is not in the house. 

JOANNA (uHgutrdedly). Matey ! I wonder who is with 
him. 

MBS. COADB. Must Somebody be with him ? 

JOANNA Oh no, not at all. 

' (They are simultaneously aware that sesne osie esstude has 
reached the vmsdow.) 

MBS. coADA I hope it is Coady. 

(TAp ether la£es are toe fend of her to share this wish.) 

MABBL. Oh, I hope not. 

MBS. COADA Why, MrA Purdie ? 

JOANNA (coaxsngly). Dear Mia Coade, whoever he is, and 
wMtever he does, I b^ you not to be surprised. We fed that 
thoi^ we had no unusi^ expoiences in the wood, others may 
not luve been so fortunatA 

MABBL. And be cautious, you dear, what you say to them 
befiffe they come to. 

BIBS. COADA * Come to’? You puzzle mA And Coady 
didn’t have hu muffler. 

(Let it be recorded that in tKur ^stress for this eld lady 
they forget their own ssusadventuret. pubdib takes a step 
toward the ctsrtaau in a vague desire to sineld her }—and 
gets a riA reward; he has seen the emsus^ addition to their 
drcle.) 

.. msKtOM (dieted and ^iUeit). It ish^tM^I 

(J butler intrudes who stiU thhsit he tt wrapped in far.) 
joAHUA (eaeeursqib^). Do come in. ' 
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MATSY. With «pokigiies> ladies and gents. . . » May I ask 
who is host ? 

PtTRDiB (splashing in the temperahire that seats him best). 
A very reasonable request Third on the left 

tcATsy (ashanmg sspm lob). Merely to ask, sir, if you can 
direct me to my hotel i 

(The deeper* s mly respmse is a sli^ quiver in me teg.) 
The gentleman seems to be reposing. 

MBS. COADB. It is Lob. 

MATEY. What is lob, ma*am t 

MBS. COADB (pleasasttfy curious). Surdy you haven’t for- 
gotten ? 

PORDIB (ever-ri£ng her). An 3 rthing we can do for you, sir i 
Just give it a name. 

JOANNA (in the same JnenJfy spirit). I hope you are not 
alone : do say you have some l^y friends with you. 

MATEY (with an en^hads m his /easBng word). My wife is 
with me. 

JOANNA. His wife 1 . . . (With emunendatim) You have 
been quick I 

MBS. COADB. 1 didn’t know you were married. 

SSATBY. Why should you, madun ? You talk as if you 
knew me. 

siBS. COADB. Good gmdous, do you really dtink I don’t ? 
PURDiB (indicating delicatefy that she is subject to a eertdn 
toftemng). Sit down, won’t you, my dear sir, a^ make yourself 
comfy. 

aiATBY (acenOofued of late to such deferesstial treatsnent). 
Thank ]rou. But my wife . . . 

JOANNA (hespitaUy). Yes, bring her in } we are nmply 
dying to make her acquaintanca 
scATBY. You are very good j 1 am much obliged* 
UMau.(at he gjMs asst). Who can she be I 
JOANNA (leaping). Who, who, who 1 
MRS. COADB. But what an exfrBorduiaiy wood. Hedoesn’t 
seem to ktww udto he IB at aU. 

mabbl {miSAcqify). Don’t worry about tha^Coadydading. 
He will know aoon enough 

JOAMVA(eqpm fituEnglhebrighdde). And so will the litde 
tsifel Bymway,whoever 8 heis,Ih( 4 >etheisfrMidcfbudeii 
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MABEL (wAe hat peeped). It is Lady Cardine I 

JOANNA {feaping again). ‘Oh, joy, joy ! And she was so 
sure she couldn’t take the wrong turning I 

(ladt CAROLINE it evidentfy ttiff ture of it.) 

MATEY. May I present my wife — Lady Caroline hjiatey. 

MABEL (g/ewmg). How do you do. 

PURDiE. Your servant. Lady Caroline. 

MRS. COADE. Lady Caroline Matey ! You i 

LADY CAROLINE {without an r in her). Charmed, I ’insure. 

JOANNA (neatfy). Very pleased to meet any wife 01 Mr. 
Matey. \ 

PURDiB (taiing the jleer). Allow me. The Duchess of 
Candelabra. The Ladies Helena and Matilda M’Nab. I am 
the Lord Chancellor. 

MABEL. I have wanted so long to make your acquaintance. 

LADY CAROLINE. Charmed. 

JOANNA {jgmefuUj), These informal meetings are so 
delightful, don’t you I 

LADYCAROUNE. Yes, indeed. 

MATEY {fhe httreducHont being that pleatantfy toncluded). 
And your foiend bv the fire f 

PURDiE. I will introduce you to him when you wake up— 
I mean when he wakes up. 

MATEY. Perhaps I ought to have said that I am Jamet 
Matey. 

LADY CAROUNB {the happy ereature). The James Matey. 

MATEY. A name not, perhaps, unknown in the world of 
finance. 

JOANNA. Finance ? Oh, so you did take that clerkship in 
foe City 1 

MATEY {a Bttle ttiffly). I began as a clerk in foe City, 
cotainly { and I am not aslumed to admit it 

MRS. COADE {ttUl groping). Fancy that, now. And did it 
save you ? 

MATEY. Save me, madam ? 

JOANNA. Excuse us— we ask odd questions in fok hoiw t 
we oafy mean, fod that keep you honett i Orate you m31 a 
fdUber} 

xjunr CAROUNE (an ttOrajpd mat). Hufoand mine, what 
doeashemeaa? 
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JOANNA. No offence t I mean a {alfoer on a large scale; 
MATBY (Renumbering tertcSn newspaper jealousy). If you 
are referring to that Labrador business — or the Working 
Women’s Bank ... 

kirdu (after the manner rf one who has caught a fiy). O-ho, 
got him I 

JOANNA (bowing). Yes, those are what I meant 
MATXY (stoutly). There was nothing proved. 

JOANNA (Kke one ealRng a meeting). Mabel, Jack, here h 
anodier of us i You have gone just the same way a^in, my 
friend. (Ecstatically) There is more in it, you see, than 
taking the wrong turnip t you would always take ^e wim^ 
turning. (The only fitting conmunt.) Tra-la^la I 

LADY CAROUNB. If you ate casting any aspersions on my 
husband, allow me to say that a prouder wife than I does not 
to>day exist 

MRS. COADB (yoho fitids herse^the only dear-headed one). My 
dear, do be careful. 

MABBL. So long as you are satisfied^ dear Lady Carcdine. 
But I thou^t you shrank from all blood that was not blue. 

LADY CAROLiNB. You thou^t ? Why should you ^ink 
about me ? I beg to assure you that I adore my Jim. 

(She seeks his arm, but her jiM has encountered the tray 
cositedsung coffee cssps and a cake, and Ins hands close on it 
with a certain intimaey.) 

Whatever are you doing, Jim f 

MATBY. I don’t understand it, Caroliny { but somdiow I 
feel at home with this in my hands. 
siAML. * Caroliny * 1 

MRS. COADB. Look at me well ; don’t you remember me ? 
aiATBY (musing). I <k>n*t remember you t but I seem to 
associate you wi^ hard-boiled eggs. (With conwction) You 
like your eggs hard-boiled. 

PURDiB. Hold on to hard-boiled eggs. She used to tip 
you especially to see to them. 

(matby’s hand goes to his pocket.) 

Yes, that was die podcet 

LADY CAROUNB (wth £ttaste). Tip I 
SCATVT (t^hout eSstatle}, Tip I 

PDRIKB. Jc^ wwti^ imt it f 
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MATSY (raimg th* trty). 'll seems to set me thiidcing. 
lAxn CKXovanz {ftt&tg tht tap «f th* htmmur), WhjriSmy 
work-basket in this house ? 

MRS. COADE. You are living here, you know. ' 

LAPY CAROUNE. That IS what a person feels. Birt u^en 
did I come ? It is very odd, but one feek one oughf to say 
when did one go. 

PURDIE. Me is coming to with a wush 1 
MATEY {under the hammer). Mr. . . . Purdie I 
LADY CAROUNE. Mts. Coade 1 
MATEY. The Guv’nor 1 My clothes ! 

. LAPY CAROUNE. One is in everang dress 1 
JOANNA {charmed to explam). You will understand deariy 
in a minute, Caroliny. You ddn*t really take that clerkship, 
Jim i you went inm domestic service ) but in the essentials you 
haven’t altered. 

rvRPU {j^asantlj). I ’ll have my duiving water at 7.30 
duup. Matey. 

MATEY {nuchatueallj). Very good, sir. 

LAPY CAROUNE. Sir ? Midwmmer Eve ! The wood 1 
PORPIE. Yes, hold on to the wood. 

MATEY. You are . . . you are . . . you are Lady Caro- 
line Lan^ 1 

LAPY CAROUNE. It is Matey, the buder 1 
BSABEL. You seemed quite ha{^ with him, you know. 
Lady Caroline. 

JOANNA {meefy). We won’t telL 

LAPY CAROUNE {suhiiditig). Cardine Matey I And I 
seemed to like it ! How horrible I 

MRS. COAPE {eupretthtg a genera/ eentiment). It is rather 
difficult to see what we should do next 

siATEY {tentativefy). Perhaps if I were to go downstain ? 
PDRPiE. It would be conferring a petsoml ffivour on us 
all . 

{Thus enemraged matey and his trap resume frknd/p 
relations vdth thepautrj^ 

iAJtrcMJOixnz{vdthitefttHgfitgersastheglareseasjom). It 
ball that wretch’s dmng. 

paver from lob’s legadnstv^e^thteesnpSsnmtt, 

ThegtysnusUef a pipe it heard from essttide.) 
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JOAHHA {petfmg). Coady I ^ 

. MSS. GOAOB. Coady ? Why is he so happy ? 

JOANNA {trouhlti). Dear, hold my hand. 

MRS. COADB {suddenly trembling). Won’t he know me ? 

PCRKR {abashed by that seftfaee). Mrs. Coade, I ’m sorry. 
It didn’t so mudi matter about the likes of us, but for your sake 
I wish Coady hadn’t gone out 

MRS. COADE. We that have been happily married nearly 
thirty ytait. 

COADB {popping in buoyantly). May I intrude ? My name 
is Coade. The hex. is I was playing about in dte wom on a 
whistle, and I saw your light 

MRS. COADB {the only osie with the nerve to atstwer). Playing 
about in the w«m wi^ a whistle ? 

COADB {with sttild dignity). And why not, madam ? 

MRS. COADB. Mac^ ! Drni’t you kpow me ? 

COADB. 1 don’t know you. . . . {Stu^ng her) But I wish 
I did. 

MRS. COADB. Do you ? Why ? 

COADB. If I may say so, you have a vei^ sc^t, lovable hce. 

{Several persons breathe again.) 

MRS. COADB {isi^tdsitorialfy). Who was with you, playing 
whistles in the wow ? {The breathing teases.) 

COADB. No one was with me. 

{Jttd it resumed.) 

MRS. COADB. No . . . hulv I 

COADB. Certainly not {^hen he tpult it.) I am a 
bachelor. 

MRS. COADB. A faachdor ? 

JOANNA. Don’t way, dear > it might be much worse. 

MRS. COADB. A badielw 1 And you ate sure you never 
spt^ to me before ? Do think. 

COADB. Not to my knowledge. Never . . . exo^ in 
dreams. 

MABEL if along a risk). What did you say to hw in dreams ? 

COADB. I slud, ‘ My dear.* (Tto ttdun sOtered starches 
him.) Oddi 

JOANNA. The darling man 1 

MBS. GOADS {Boaveritig). How could you say such Aingi to 
an ^ woman i 
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C0ADi{f}mJangU out). Old? I didn’t Uiink of you u dd. 
No) no, young — with the morning dew on your £ux— coming 
across a lawn — in a black and green dress— and carrying such 
a pretty parasol. 

MRS. COADX (thrilling). That was how he first met me 1 
He used to love me in black and green ; and it wasl a pretty 
parasol. Look, I am old. . . . So it can’t be the same wwnan. 

COADB (hSnUng). Old. Yes, I suppose so. But\it is the 
same soft, lovable fece, and the same kind, beaming so^le that 
children could warm their hands at. 

S(RS. COADB. He always liked my smile. 

PURDIE. So do we all. 

COADB (to himstlf). Emma. 

MRS. COADB. He hasn’t foigotten my name ! 

COADB. It is sad diat we didn’t meet long ago. I think 
I have been waiti^ for you. I suppose we have met too 
late ? You couldn^ overlook my bong an old fellow, could 
you, eh i 

JOANNA. How lovely ; he is going to propose to her again. 
Cowly, you lu^py thing, he is wanting the same soft foce after 
diirty years. 

MRS. COADB (undoukeJfy heprful). We mustn’t be too sure, 
but I think that is it (Primly) What is it exactly tihat you want, 
Mr. Coade ? 

COADB (under a bufy star). I want to have the right to hold 
the parasol over you. Won’t you be my wife, my d^, and so 
give my bng dream of you a h^py ending ? 

MRS. COADB (preemng). Kisses are not called for at our 
Coady, but here is a muffler for your old neck. 

COADB. My muffler } 1 have mused it (Jt is however to 
lot fmreheui that his hand goes. Immediately thereefter he msses 
hit ^han attire.) Why . . . why . . . what . . . who 
. . . how u diis ? 

PURDIB (nervously). He is coming to. 

COADB (reeSt^ righdng himself). Lob ! 

(The leg in&ates that he hat got it.) 

Bkas m^ Coady, I went into that wood 1 

im. COADB. And without your mufflor, you that are lo 
wlleet to drills. What are you fediiig for in your pocket ? 
COADB. The whisde. It ki a whme I— Gone I of 
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course it is. It ’s rather a pitjr, but . . . {Jiutious) Have I 
been sapng awful things to you i 

MABBi. You have been maldng her so proud. It is a 
compliment to our whole sex. You had a second chance^ and 
have chosen her, again 1 

COAOB. Of course I have. {CrestfalUn.) But 1 see I was 
just die same nice old lazy Coady as before $ and I had thought 
that if I had a second chance, I could do things. I have often 
said to you, Coady, that it was owing to my being cursed with 
a competency that I didn’t write my great book. But I had 
no c<»npetency this time, and I haven’t written a word. 

PUEDIE {Utterly enough). That needn’t make you feel lonely 
in this house. 

MBS. COADK {in a small voice) You seem to have been quite 

happy as an old bachelor, dear. 

coADB. I am surprised at myself, Emma, but I fear I was. 
MBS. COADB (unth melancholy perspicacity), I wonder if what 
it means is that you don’t especially need even me. I wonder 
if it means that you are just the sort of amiable creature that 
would be happy anywhere, and anyhow i 
COADB. Oh dear, can it be as bad as that ! 

JOANNA (a mmstering angel fhe). Cemunly not It k a 
romance, and I won’t have it looked upon as an]nhii^ dse. 

MBS. COADB. Thank you, Joanna. You will try not to 
miss that whkde, Coady i 

COADB (getting the footstool for her). You are all I need. 
MBS. COADB. Yes j but I am not so sure as I used to be that 
it k a great compliment 
JOANNA. Coady, behave. 

(There is a knock on the vinndmo.) 

POBDiB (pee^g). Mrs. Dearth 1 (Hit spirits revive.) 
She k alone. Who would have eapeaed that of her 1 

MABBU She k a wild one. Jack, but I somedmes thou^t 
rather a dear } I do hope she hu got off cheaply. 

(aucx eottut to Aem in her cBstner gown.) 
rvBDiB (the irrepresttble). Pleased to see yo^ stranger. 
Aucs {^epcured for Section), I was a£^ such an un> 
ceremonious entry mi^t startle you. 
mntoxi. KtRalnt 

AUCB (iefiastt), I usually enter a house by die ftont door. 
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nmciB. I have heard diat such is the swagger way. 

Aucx (sm^ering). So stupid of me. I loM mysdf in the 
wood . . . uid . . . 

jOAKNA (gmaUy). Of course you did. But never mind 
that j do t^ us your name. 

lADY CAKOUNB (oturging again). Yes, 3^68, your nime. 

AUCB. Of course, I am the Hcmourable Mrs. | Finch* 
Fallowe. 

LADY CAROUNX. Of course, of course ! 

nniDiB. I hope Mr. Finch-Fallowe is very well ^ We 
don’t know him personally, but may we have the pleasure of 
seeing him bob up presently ? 

AUCB. No, I am not sure where he is. 

LADY CAROUNB (tuith point). I wonder if the dear dever 
police know ? 

AUCB {fmpruimtlj). No, they don’t 

{It if a very tetmtdaiy matter to her. Tfut woman of 
ealatmtous fa-et hears and sees her tormentors chiefly as the 
probable owners cfthe cake wfueh is standing on that tray.) 
So awkward, I gave my sandwiches to a poor girl and her 
&ther whom I met in the wood, and now . . . isn’t it a nuisance 
•xl am quite hungry, {flo far vxth a nustdng bravado.) 
May n 

{WHhosa waiting for consent she fedls to stpon the cake, 
looting over it like one ready to fight them for it.) 

PURDIB {sobered again). Poor soul. 

LADY CAROUNB. We are so anxious to know whedier you 
met a fiiend of ours in the tvood — a Mr. Dearth. Perhaps 
you know him, too ? 

AUCB. Dearth I I don’t know any Dearth. 

aiRS. COADB. Oh dear, what a wood ! 

LADY CAROUNB. He is quite a fixmt-door son of man } 
ImodaTand rii^ you know. — 

FURDiB. Don’t worry her. 

AUCB (gnawing). I meet so many } you see I go out a great 
deal. I have vi8iting*cards>-*print^ ones. 

■ iADY CAROUNB. How very disdi^i^ Pethaps Mr. 
Deardi has painted your portndt } heisanardit 

AUCB. Voylikdy; they all want to paint m& 1 daresay 
&at is the man to vrbim I my sandwiches. 
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MSS. ooAlti. But I d>oii|^ 70U said he had a dau^ter ? : 

AUCB. Such a pretty g^rl } I gave her half a crown. 

GOADS. A daughter? 'Ituit can't be Dearth. 

PtntoiB {deirUy). Don’t be too tine. Was the man you 
qwak’of a nther chaf>>£dlat, gone-to-«eed sort of person ? 

AUCB. No» I thou^t him such a jolly* attractive man. 

COADB. Dearth jolly* attractive 1 tm na IXd he say 
anything about his wife r 

LADY CAB.OUNB. Yes* do try to remember if he mmidoned 
her. 

AUCB (snapj^ng). No* he didn’t. 

PURDiB. He was fer from jolly in her dme. 

AUCB (path an archness far tuhieh the cake is respassiUe). 
Perhaps that was the lady’s feult. 

(The last ef the adventurers draws nigh, tartlBtsg a French 
smg as he cenui.) 

OOADB. Dearth’s voice. He sounds quite merry I 

JOANNA (protecting). Alice* you poor thii^ 

PUKDiB. Thb is going to be horriUe. 

(si clear^ed man cf Isssty gait comes in.) 

DBABTH. I am tmry to bounce in on you in this way* but 
really I have an excuse. I am a painter of smts, and . . • 

(Hr sees he has brot^ht some strange Sseon^ort here.) 

MSS. COADB. I must Say* Mr. Dear^ I am delighted toaee 
you locdcing so wdl. Like a new man* isn’t he ? 

(tfo one dares to answer.) 

BVAiiTH. X am certainly very well* if you care to know. 
But did I tell you my name ? 

JOANNA (for sme me has to speak). No, but-— but we have 
an instinct in dtis house. 

DBASiti. Wdl* it doesn’t matter. Here is the ntuation ; 
my daughter and I have just met in d>e wood a pom* wtrnian 
feisldiing fer want of feca We were as happy as pigs our- 
sdves* and the si^ of her distress rather cut us up. Ouiyou 
s^mesomediing fer her ? Why are you lookup so Msrded ? 
(Seeistg the renudsu rf the cake) May I have this ? 

(Adurpdkb^sntvementfromoHeefthmdramthisatteitdm, 
. amd he reetgmus m hier the wonum ^ whom he has htek 
weakh^.'' He sett her hfinea^aret and he grotto stem.) 
I fed i can’t be ndstslnm > it was you I met lit thb wood ? 
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Have jrou been ^ying eome tridc on me ? (Ta t*her$) It 
was for her I wantra & food. 

AUCB (her hand ptetrdk^ the place where Ms gift Ues), Have 
you come to take rack the money you gave me f 

DEARTH. Your dicss I You were almost in tags when 1 
saw you outside. I 

AUCB (frigktesud as she discovers hew she is saw attired), I 
don’t . . . understand ... \ 

COADB (grave/p esseugh). For that matter. Dearth, I mue say 
you were different in Ae wood, too. \ 

(dearth sees Ms own cletMng.) \ 

DEARTH. What . . . ! ^ 

AUCB (frighiesud). Where am 1 1 (To mbs. coadb) I 
seem to know you ... do I i 

MRS. COADB (metherfy). Yes, you do ; hold my hand, and 
you will soon remember all about it. 

JOANNA. I am afnud, Mr. Dearth, it is harder for you duui 
lor the rest of us. 

PURDiB (belong away). 1 wish 1 could help you, but I 
can’t 1 I am a rotter. 

MAUI.. We are awfully sorry. Don’t you remember . . . 
Midsummer Eve ? 

DEARTH (controlling Mmelf). Midsummer Eve i This 
room. Yes, this room. . . . You . . . was it you ? . . . were 
gcMng out to look for something. . . . The tree of knowledge^ 
wasn’t it i Somebody wanted me to go, too. . . . Who was 
A lady, I think. ...Wh]y did she ask me to go? What 
was I doing here ? I was smoking a cigar. .. . Ihdditdown, 
there. . . . {^e finds the cigar.) Who was the lady ? 

AUCB (feebly). Some^ing about a second chance. 
m». COADB. Yes, you poor drar, you diought you could 
OMiEesomuch ofit. 

DEARTH. A lady who didn’t like sxw^ff^ith convi^ion.) 
She had good leasms, too—but what were diey . . .? 

AUCB. A little old nm 1 Hedidit. matdidhedo? 
(The hanmser it footed.) 

.DBABTii. 1 sun ... it is coming back— 1 am not the man 

I thon^t myself. 

^.AUCB. 1 am nra Mrs, Finch-Ftdknve. Whosm l? 
ttiUttm (starbig od her). You lady. 
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AucB. It k you— 4ny Kasband ! 

(She $s evereeme.) 

MM. COADB. My dear, you are mudi better 10 &r as 
I can see, than if you were Mrs. Finph-Fallowe. 

AUCB (with passimate knewUdgt^. Yes, yes indeed ! 
(LeeBng at dbabth) But he isn’t. 

DBARTH. Alice ! I- {He tries te spate.) I didn’t 
know you when I was in the wood with Mar^uet. She 
. . . she . . . Margaret ... 1 
{The haptmer faUs.) 

O my God ! 

(He buries his face in his hands.) 

AUCB. I wish — I wish 

(She presses his sheutder fiercely and then stalks out ty 
the deer.) 

PtmoiB (te LOB, after a time). You (dd ruffian. 

DBARTH. No, I am radier fond of him, our lonely, friendly 
litde host Lol^ I thank thee for that hour. 

{The seedy-leeldng fellow passes from the scene.) 

COADB. Did you see that his hand is shaking a^un ? 

PimDiB. The watery eye has come back. 

JOANNA. And yet they are both quite nice people. 

FORDiB (fituSng the tragedy ef it). We are all quite ttice 
peofde. 

MABBL. If she were not such a savage ! 

PUROiB. I dare say there is nothing the matter with her 
except that she would always choose the wrong man, good 
man or bad man, but the wrong man for her. 

COADB. We can’t change. 

kiABBL. Jack says the brave ones can. 

JOANNA. ‘ The ones with the riiin bright fooes.* 

MAUL. Then there is h<^ kr you and me. Jack. 

PURDU (iffuUy). I don’t expect so. 

JOANNA (watsdering a^tst the reem, Ske one retuwmg ae^sennt^ 
once with it etfter returning frem a jeumey). Hadn’t we better 
gotohed? it must be getting late. 

PURDIB. Htdd on to bed. (They all higkten.) 

MATEY (entering). Breakfost is quite ready. 

(They enetam.) 

LADY CAROUNB. My WRtch has stopped. 
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JOAMMA. And mine. JiutwweU^ perlnqRf 
MABEL. *11161% is a smeU of coffee. 

(TAtf gUom tmubaus U Uft.) 

OOADB. Cmne alon^ Coady { I do hope you have not been 
driiqg your foot. 

MRS. COADB. I shall give it a good rist to-morrowi dear. 
MAt^Y. I have g^ven your egg six minutes, ma’am. 

(Oar firimdt $et forth one* more upon ^ etertud rotauL 
The ewrious joanna remains behind.) \ 

JOAMMA. A strange experiment, Matey $ does it ei^ have 
any permanent effect i \ 

MATEY (e» whom it hat had none). So for as I know, not 
(fften, miss ; but, I believe, once in a while. 

(There ith^ in this for the brave ones. If we could wait 
long enot^h we might see the dearths breasting their way 
into the light.) 

He could tdl you. 

(TAr ebtsive person thsa referred to kiekt responttvefy, 
tneams^ perhaps tfurt none of the others wiU change till 
there it a tap from another hammer. Btd when matey 
gees to rotd mm from Ks ehmr he it no longer there. His 
disappearance is ne shock to matey, who th^s hit thouUert 
and opens thevmdews to let in the gleryefasumtner morning. 
The garden has returned^ and our pueer little hero is buy at 
work among hit /owert.) 
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Out of the darkness comes the voice of a woman ^leaking to 
her dead son. 

* But that was against your wi^ was it not ? Was that 
against your vnsh i Would you prefer me not to ask diat 
question f 

The room is so dark that we cannot see her. AU we know 
is that she is one of four shapes gadiered round a sm^ table. 
Beyond the darkness is a grat ingle-nocdc, in which is seated on 
asklieamanof hfey. Him we can discern fitfully by the fight 
oi the fire. It is not sufficiently bri^t to enable him to read, 
but an evening paper lies on his Imee. He is payii^ no attention 
to the party round the table. When he hears their voices it is 
ofdy as en^ sounds. 

l^e motlmr continues. * Perhaps I am putting die question 
in die wrong way. Are you not able to tdl us any more i * 

A man's voice breab in. * There was a disdntt movement 
that tune, but it is so irr^ular.* 

* 1 thought 80 ^ but {dease don't talk. Do you want to tdl 
us more f Is it that you can't hear me distuioly i He seems 
to want to tdl us more, but somediii^iaeventsnim.' 

* In any case, Mrs. Don, it is extraordinary. Hiis is the 
first tdance I have ever taken part in, but 1 must bdieve now.' 

‘Of course. Major, these are the sin^est manifestation. 
Tli^ are only the mat stqp. But if we are to go on, die less 
we talk the better. Shall are go on i It is not acting you 
too nuKh, Laura I ' 

Agiiianswers. ‘Tberewasanimnentwhenl— hutlunsh 
Iwasluaver. I think it is par^ the darkness. IsGfposewe 
can't have a little fight I ' 

'Getiatnljr we can, dear. Darkness is qidte n nn ecessa i y, 
but I think It hdps one to concenttate.' 

llte Major fi^ts a lamp, and dioi^ it castsdadows we see 
imwdittdteroomisanartkt's teodia The silent figure in.tla 
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ingle-nook is the artist Mrs. Don is his wife $ the two men 
are Major Armitage and an older friend, Mr. Rt^gers. The girl 
is Laura Bdl. These four are sitting round the table, dieir 
hands touching : they are endeavouring to commune with one 
who has * crossed the gulf.* , 

The Major and Mr. Rogen are but passing shadows in the 
play, and even nice Laura » only to flit across its few for 
a moment on her way to hap^er things. We acaxcm nodes 
those three in the presence of Mrs. Don, the gradras, die 
beaudfoi, the sympafoedc, whose magnetic force charm are 
sudhthatwen^lositatherfoetatonce. Sheisintdlecniai,b«t 
with a disarming smile ; reli^ous, but so charitable { masterfid, 
and yet loved of all None » perfect, and there must be a flaw 
in her somewhere, but to find it would necessitate such a rum- 
mage among her many adommoits as there is now no time 
fi>r. Perhaps we may come upon it accidentally in the cmirse 
oi die play. 

She is younger than Mr. Don, who, despm her effohs for 
many years to covo* his deficiencies, u a man of no great account 
in a household where the bigger personality i^his wife swallows 
him like an Aanm’s rod. Mr. Don’s defidendes I She used 
to try very hard, cx fiurly hard, to conceal them foom Dick } 
but Dick. knew. His mother was his dium. All die lovely 
things which hai^iened in that house in die days when Dick was 
alive were between him and her I diose two shut the door softly 
on old Don, dways anxious not to hurt h» fimlings, and then 
ran into eadh other’s arms. 

In the better Itg^t Mr. Don is now able to read his paper if 
hc chooset. Ifhe has ftugotten the party at the table, dsqr have 
equally fiugotten him. 


. Mii. DOK. You have not gpne away, have you f We 
must be patient Are you still thete i . 

ROOESt. I think IMt a movement 
MU. pern. Don^ talk, ^ease; Are you still A«e f 
(Tif iaUe mows,) 

Yttl It » your snotho'vihb is speaking} do you undeiitand 
diat? 

(ThotoMosHoms.) 

WhEtshall ladchhanowl 
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ROGiu. Wele9iv«ittD]fou,Mn. Dm. 

MM. MW. Have jwa anf menage you want to tend us I 
Yes. Is it tmfXHlant ? Yes. Are we to spell it out in ^e 
usual way f Yet. Is die first letter of the first word A ? 
ItitB? 

(Sif coMtimtes thrtiq^ the alfhabet ta L, when the table 
retfaHdt. Shmlarfy the fault that the teteml letter it 0.) 
Is the word Level Yes. But I don’t undentand diat 
'mevement You are not ^pleased vnth us, are you 1 No. 
Does the second word b^n with A ? — ^widiB? Yes. 

(The teteml ward it tpeb out Bade and the third Me.) 

Love ^e Me If it is a quotatum, I bdieve I know 

it ! Is the fiiurth word Welteme I Ya. 
lAVtiA. Love Bade Me Welcome. 

HU. DON. That movement again 1 Don’t you want me 
to go on i 

LADKA. Letusstop. 

MU. DON. Not uiden he wishes it Why are those wmds 
so important f Does the message end there I Is any one 
working against you ? Some one antagonistic ? Yes. Not 
one t^ouiMlves, surely f No. It it any one we know? Yes. 
On I get the name in die usual way i Yes. It die first letter 
of this perton’s name A ?—* B 

(UfrenttUbeF. OnehegmUna^afuantfKt^arity 
f tf MXS. DON’S. She it te eMatemed te htnugt tha the 
ettpeOt a frmft retfente even frm the thadet.) 

Is' die seonad A f 
(The table tmvet.) 

FA Fa ? 


(She it nuldtnfy enBffattned.) 
ii die word Fadier? Yet 

{ThtfattiitmaadbaifarHufrtt timtatwe.aoti. He 
mhmrdiandruaapMgiiitalfy.) 

MU. atm '((fit»wtti^ I had no intention-*-- &oidd I 
goaway,6race? 

(She anmert tweetfy mthevt a tract tf the anntyame the 

\ < mmttdirthfmL) 

MU. DOR. - irahapi you bad hetier, Robert 

Koons. IsuppoMitltbecaweheitanuiibdiew? He 

kiaottipen^ttiti^aBiMk, is be f 
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UM. BOtt (smify eiuiigA), lamafisMluIi. 

(TAtjf Uni U ittom tht eritmnd M^fu was tut prama.) 
MAjOB. But he mutt adnut tibat we do get meaagel. . 

MBS. DON (re/uetaatfy). He »js we think da He ttyt 
they would not want to communicate with us if they had such 
trivial things to say. 1 

BOGias. But we are only cm the threshold^ Don! Thu is 
just a b^^nnii^ \ 

lAUEA. Dran’t you hear, Mr. Dcm— 'Love Bade hfo' 
Wdcome ’ i \ 

sou DON. Does that strike you as inqmrtant, Laura i 
tADBA. He said it was. 

sns. DON. It migjit be very important to him, thot^ we 
don't understand why. 

{She speaks gnttly, hut there is an ehstinaey in him, des^te 
Us meekness.) 

MR. DON. 1 didn't mean to be antagmisric, Grace. 1 
ritought— I wasn't blinking of it at all. 

MBS. DON. Not thinking of Dick, Robert ? And it was 
only five months ago I 

MB. DON {wha is semehm, without meaning it, sJwt^ in the 
wrtt^). I 'll ga 

BOOEBS. A boy wouldn't turn his bdier out Ask him. 
MB. DON (faiemfy). As to riiat— os to that— - 
MBS. DON. I shi^ ask him if you wish me to, Robert 
MB. DON. No, don't 

BOGXBS. It can't vrorry tou as you are a dbbdiever. 

MB. DON. Nc^ but — I ^uldn't like you to thudc that he 
sent me away. 

BOCiBBS. He won't Will he, Mrs. Don I 
MB. DON {knowing what her sUeiue itt^Bes). Yon see, Didc 
Mtd {.werenotveiy— no quarrd or aiding ef that sortH-but 
I — ^I didn’t much matter to IKdcT I 'm too oU| perinps. 

MBS* uon igaetfy). 1 won’t adc him, Robert if you would 
pii^menotto. 

MB. DOM. I Ufa 

MBS. DON. I 'm afiaid it is too late now. (RA« tsanu amj 
from eariUy tha^) Ooyoo wantmettbitakcdFI 
{TkolMomonm.y 

Yes. Do ymi send me your love^ Didcl Yea And to 
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Laum ? Y«8. (She rates her eeet H son, ead hentatee.) 
ShaUladdum i 

MR. DON. No, no, don’t 

R00RR8. It would be all rig^t, Don. 

MR. SON. I don’t know. 

(Th^ leave the table.) 

tAVtA (a Uttle abated). May I go to mf room, Mn. Don ? 
I feel I — should like to be alone. 

ms. SON. Yes, yes, Laura dear. I shall come in and 
see you. 

(LAURA Udt them good-ni^ and goet. She Siet MR. bon, 
the strokes his hand vahrn he holds it eta te her, ha the 
ean*t help saying, * Oh, Mr. Den, hem eetJdyeu t ’) 

ROGERS. I think we must ail want to be alone after such an 
evoiing. I dull say good-nigjht, Mrs. Don. 

MAJOR. Same here. I go your way, Rogers, but you will 
find me a nlent companion. One doesn’t want to talk mdinary 
dungs to-night Rather not Thanks, awftdly. 

ROGERS. Good-ni^t, Don. It *s a juty, you know j a bit 
hard on your wife 

MR. BON. Good-nig^tj Revert Good-n^t, Major. 

(TAr hsaband and wife, left tegaher, have net mtuh te say 
te each ether. He it depressed because he hat tpdUt thingt 
for her. She is net sntgry. She inewt that he eau*t help 
being at he it, and that there are fine spaces in her mind 
whae hit theuf^t can never %tmk wm hers. But the 
wetdd fergfve him seventy Bmet seven because he it her 
husband. She it staiuSng heking at a ease tf fishiag'redt 
agidnrt the waB. There is a Jeck Scett tm ttkhmg in 
one efthem.) 

MR. BON (at k temehew thty vare emdence stgma him). 
Dick’s fishing-ro^ 

MRS. BON (firpvingty). I hope you dem’t nund my IroqMng 
diem in tbestudio, Rob^ l^ey are saood thingp to twr. 

MR. SON. Tfett ’• dl r^^ Grace. 

MRS. noH, I think I dm go to Laura now. 

, int BOH (m his mesepresdve way). Yex 

MBS. ncUi. . Poor chitd J 

MR. BON. 1 *m afraid I hurt her. 

MRS. BON. Dick wouldn’t have liked h—ksyt Dick h gone; 
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{ShtJatb aBuUvmdmm^ at Jum. Afttr thtu jtan^ A* 
eon semttimes vmdtr a Stilt still.) I st^pose foia resume 
your evening paper ! 

(He answers ^de^, hut with the 'StehU d^gtAuss whieh it 
the reason wly we write tins chapter in his Ufe.) j 
MR. DON. Why not, Grace ? j 

(She etntidert, fer the it to sure that the snsitt iCimo the 
answer better than he.) \ 

MSS. DOM. lsui^)oseitisjustthatasook8omudii»pre to 
a mother than to a father. \ 

MR. DOM. I dare say. \ 

MRS. DON (a little gust ^ patdon thakittg har). How you can 
read about die war nowadays I 

MR. DOM (firtnfy to her — he hat had to tap it a good ntanp iitnet 
to Hnuelf). I *m not going to give in. (ApelogetUally) 1 am so 
sorry I was in the way, Gwc. I wasn’t scoudng you, or any- 
thing of that sort It is just that I can’t believe in it. 

MRS. DON. Ah, Robert, you would believe if Dick had been 
toyou wdiat he was to me. 

MR. DON. 1 don’t know. 

MRS. DOM. In a sense you may be ^ad that you don’t miss 
him in^ way 1 do. 

SOL DOM. r Yes, pcrhaps. 

■ MRS. DOM. Geo^nigiit, Robert, 
sou DOM. Good'^ii^t^ dear. 

. (He it alone now. He tt<mdt fngtring the fiAmg-rodt, 
then watsdert hath into the sn^fnooh. in the room we 
aottUttaetelp too him^ fork has gone dou^ dark there, a 
• grtp sbtrhteu, as^tiu lan^, ihouf^ ttiU hanh^tWas bf 
eonung tmable to slud Rght. Through the gyreyttest we see 
Imn vnj weB beyond it in the gkw ^ the fare. He titt on 
the settle and tries to read Us paper. He fade. He k a 
: vwj lontfy nUm. 

w- . Ik ihr tilena mutUng happens. . A wtU-rtmenAeeod 
veiee says, * Father.* MR. DON toeis hste the groynett 
from whiA 'Aitt vtkt eotnesi and he sets htt-eon. H^e 
tee m one, ha we are to sasderstand that, to stt. -ww* 
DiCK it ttansBng there in Ut heAk at he hved. . He gets 
tohithty.) 

/.-amiU' Den* ’ Dick i . 
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DICK. I have come to nt undi fOtt for « bit, Ather. 

{it is tie geg, ymmg, eereUst veieei) 

MK. DON. It *s ymi, Dick 1 it’s you I • 
tncK. It *8 me all ri^t^ fitdier. I my, don't be starded, 
or aiqrdur^ of that kind. We don't like tha^ 

MR. DON. My boy ! 

{Evidently dick is the taller, frr >«u don has te look stp te 
Km. He puts his hands on the befs shesdders.) 

DICK, How am I looking, fitthor ? 

MR. DON. You haven't altered, Dick. 

DICK. Rather not It 's jolly to see die old studio again ! 
{In a eajoRng voice) I say, fa&er, don't fuss. Let ns be our 
ordinary sdves, won't you ? 

MR. DON. I '11 try, I '11 try. You didn’t say you had ccunt 
tositwithm<,IXck? Notmdimrl 
DICK. Rather ! 

MR. DON. But your mother—— 

DICK. It 's you I warn. 

MR. DON. Me ? 

DICK. We can only come to one, you see. 

MR. DON. Then udiy me ? 

JMCK. That *s the reason. {He is emdentfy snovissg abosa, 
looKng esenously at old aeqsiaintanees.) Hullo, here 's your tdd 
jacket, greasier than ever 1 

MR. DON. Me ? But, Dick, it is as if you had forgotten. 
It was your mother who was eveiythii^ to you. It can't be 
you if you have fer^|otten that 1 used to feel to out it i 
but, of course, rau didn’t know. 

DICK. I didn’t know it tUlnow,&ther t but hea^of dungs 
that I didn't know once are dear to me now. I tj^'t know 
diat you were the tme vdio would nuss me most 1 but 1 know 
now. 

(Thes^ the vme it at boyish at ever, there it a sseto tsote tn 
utfsoKehKt father it Oman. wxx. may ttti have grown 
smseh mter, but tsAtOevor he doet knem sma he teems to 
know fir certain.) ' ' > \ • ' 

inuDOM. Mtamymmaoti Didc,ItrytopaUttjusta8 
bafoic. Igotothech^. &ick,IhavebeeiitoadinMr-9arty. 
f add I wewdit^ gjve tn< 

MCK. We like that 
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MS. DOM. But) my bt y— — 

(ms. oom’s arms ham gent eat to him ogam, OICK evi’ 
dmtlj vmgghs away jran them. Me speaks eeaicmtgfy.) 
mcK. I sajT) fiiditf) let 's get stray from that sort of ^ng. 
MR. DOM. That is so like yoU) Dick 1 1 *11 doj anydiii^ 
you ask. 

DtCK. Then keep a bright bee. 

MR. DOM. I ’ve tried m. 

DICK. Good man ! I say, put on your old gredsy $ you 
are looking so beastly clean. \ 

(The eld greasy is the jacket, and mr. dom ehedii^y gets 
hue it.) 

mu DON. Anything you like. No) that ’s the wrong sleeve; 
ThankS) Dick. 

ijthey are in the ingle-neek new, and the mseUeveus bey 
catches Us father by the shoulders.) 

DICK. Here) let me shove you into your old seat 
(mr. don is propelled on to the settle.) i 

How *s rittt) umpire 1 

MR. DON {snuRng). Dick, that *s just how you used to butt 
me into it long ago ! 

(dick is probably stan£ng toith Us back to tUfire, cUsekBug.) 
DICK. When I was a kid. 

MR. DON. With the palette in my hand. 
mcK. Or sticking to your trousen. 

MR. DON. The mess we made of oursdveS) Dick ! ^ 

DICK. 1 sneaked behind the settle and dimbed up it 
MR. DON. Till you fell off. 

DKX. On of you and the palette. 

(ItisgeedfimJerafatheremdseH; and the cr^ty by has 
mtmded m maldstg the father tas^) 
mu DON (sadly). Al^ Di(^ 

~ (The sees fremes. He is tsetgeissg ie stand asg^ tsussesue.) 
mat. Now (hen) behave 1 \i^didIsayabo(tt.thatfi(cef 
-(mr. DON aidlu at once, ebedientfy.) 

That *8 better. I*Urithete. 

- (We see firm hk fidfierU face, which it sstuBng with 
; slfficsdly, that dick has plepped mU the h^ thahr en ^ 
ether st^^ the ingle-neei. IBs hgt tare prebaifydtdigBt^ 
«sf«r enetf its anus.) 
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DICK {rather tharpfy). Got jrotir pipe ^ 

MR. DON. I d(m*t— I don’t seem to care to smdce nowadays, 
Dick. 

DICK. Rot I Jittt because 1 am dead. You diat pretend 
to be fducky ! I won’t have it, you know. You gM your 
{npe, and look sUf^y about it 

SOL DON {ebe^entfy). Yes, I^ck. {He fitU Us ^pefivm a 
jar em the memtdshelf. We ssiay be sure that dick is vutchiug 
eiesefy to see that }u lights it properly.) 

DICK. Now, then, bum your thumb widi the match-~you 
always did, you know. That ’sdte style. You’ve forgotten m 
cock your head to the side. Notsoba^ That’s you. Likeit? 

MR. DON. It ’s rather nice, Dick, l^dc, you and me by 
the fire ! 

mcK. Yes, but nt still. How often we mi^t have been 
like this, fittlwr, and weren’t 
MR. DON. Ah ! 

DICK. Face ! How is Fido ? 

MR. DON. Never a dog missed her master more. 

DICK (Jroumis^). She doesn’t want to go and sit on my 
^ve, m any of that tosh, does she ? As if I were there 1 
MR. DON {hea^). No, no } she goes ratting DicL 
mcK. Good ^ Fido ! 

MR. DON. Dick, here ’s a good one. We ou^tn’t to keep 
a (fog at all because we are on rations now ; but what do you 
think Fido ate yesterday ? 

mcK. Let me guess. The joint ? 
sou DON. Almost worse duui diat She ate all the cook’s 
meat tickets. 

Imsgk together^ 

DICK. That dog wQl be the death of me. 

{His father shivers hut dick does not n^ke tUs ; hk g/et 
have drsnm him to the fisUsig-rods.) 

Htdfo ! 

Miu DON. Yes^ ftibse are your old fi^ii^rods. 

JMCK. Here’s the Iftiie hickory! Do you raneoiber, 
fotheryhowIgottbeseven^underonalNini-mMitcast? No, 
you weren’t mere. That was a day. It was really onfy^mc 
aadihreo^qiiRnen. I put a ttone fa its mouth the second time 
we wmi^hed h 1 
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MR. DON. You lovod filhtng, DkL 
]»CK. Didn^ 1 i Why weren't you oAener with lae ? 
I 'll tell you a fiinny thing. When I went a-soklieruig I ui6d 
to pay—jutt standi^ u{>, you lcnow*»4h«t I shouldn't loK'iny 
r%ht arm, because it would be so awkward fi>r castii^ (at 
cogitatts as he returns to the ingle-mtk.) Somehow/ 1 never 
th«ig^t I should be kSled. Lotsoffelk^thei^ttutdiout 
then^ves, but I never did. It was quite a surprhe toliine. 

MR. DON. Oh, Dick I \ 

DICK. What 's die matter ? Oh, I fi>r^t Pacell (He 
is apparent leekmg dawn at ids father umderis^,) l^ven't 
yougocoverh yetffiuher i I got over it so long ago. I wish 
jrou people would understand what a litde thing it is. 

MR. DON. Tell me, Dick. 

DICK. All right. (He it in the thair agtmt.) Mind, 1 
can’t tell you where I was killed ; it 's agaimt the regulations. 
MR. DON. I know where. 

DICK (curiotstiy). You got a vrire, I suppose i 
MR. DON. Yes. 

DICK. There’s always a wire for officers^ even for and 
Lieutenanta It ’sjdly decent of them. 

MR. DON. Tell me, Dkk,about the— die veiL I mean the 
veil that k drawn between the living and the— > 

DICK. The dead i Funny how you jib at that word. 

MR. DON. I suppose the veil is lilw a mist i 
DICK. The veil 's a rummy tfain^fitther. Yei^ like a mist 
But when one has been at die Front for a bt^ you can't think 
how thin the veil seems t» get i just one layer of it Isi^ose 
it seems dim to you out diere because <me st^ trices you durooph 
it We sometimes mix up those who have gone thnmgh ^*1* 
diose vriio havbn’t X dam say if I were to go bade to my dd 
faaitbdkm die livu^ daqps would just nod to me. 
soujiON. Mytx^ 1 

dick. Where 's that ^e I Deadi? Wdl, to me^ befiMt 
my iby earner it was like some part of dw fine I had heaid a 
lot ahMt but nevor been in. I nm^ never been' in to atey, 
betaine^ of OMiriE^ one often popped in and out 
sou DON. Didk, dm day dut yoon— 
vwemt My i X don't vemembpr beuq; h^ yon know* 
1 don't feaaemberanydiing till the quietneatcanuu Wl^ yon 
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hive been kilbd te tuddeidy becoiM quieter even 

then you hive ever known it it home. Sunday used to be a 
pretty quiet di^ at my tutor% when Trot^ and I flattened out 
oiDthe fint sbMy tpm up the river i but it b quieter than that 
I am not boring vouy am H 

MX. DON. Oh, Dick 1 

Dtot When I came to, the veil was so thin drat I couldn't 
seeitatall; andmy fiistthou^t wa% Whiriiside ofit have 1 
come out on ? Tne living ones lying on the ground were 
asking that about themselves, toa There we were, all sitting 
up and aridng whether we were aUve or dead ; and some were 
one, and some were the other. Sort of fluke, you know. 

MX. DON. I— 1~— 

DtcK. As soon as each had found out about himself he 
wondered how it had gone with his chums. 1 hallooVi to 
Jrdinny Randall, and he halloo’d back that he was dead, but that 
Trotter vras liring. That ’s the way rf it. A good deal of 
cHatf, of course. By that time the veil was there, and getting 
thicker, and we Imed up on our right sides. Tim I oouhl 
only see the living ones in shadow and hear their voices from a 
distance. They sang out to us for a while 1 but just at first, 
fodicr, it was mther iondy when we couldn't hear their tread 
any longer. What are you fidgeting about? You needn’t 
worry ) that didn't last long i we were heaps more interated 
mouiadves daui in them. You riiould have heard the||abUingl 
It was all so frightfully novel, you sec j and no one quite latm 
sriiat to do next^ whether all to start oflF together, or wait for 
some one to come for us. I say, what a kt I 'm talking 1 

MX.DOM. What happened, Dkk? 

Dtcit (1 frwd ring cming inU thi vme), Ocklcy came for 
us. He used so he alive, you know— the Oddqr who was 
keeper of the fives in my first half. I <mce pwntml him out 
to mother. I was jdly glad he was the one came for us. 
As boon as I saw it was Oddby I knew we should be all 
rights 

MX. DON. I like diat Ockley. 

DICX Rather. I wiA I could remonber something fonny 
Id tidilyott,thoq2^ Tlierearebt8ofjokcs,but I amsueha 

one for foiiettkg diem. 

' (itf# Attffo W^mof k mi that kfingt 


iH 
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tack his head. You remember how dick used tojSug back 
hit head when he laughed f— ‘No, you didn*i know him.) 
Father, do you remember little Wantage who was at my 
private and came on to Ridley’s house in my third half i Hu 
mother was die one you called Emily. 

MR. DOM. Emily Wantage’s boy 1 j 

DICK. That’s the card. We used to call hini Jonima, 
because he and his mother were both caught dying umen lock- 
up struck, and she had to dear out. \ 

MR. DON. She was very fond of him. \ 

DICK. Oh, I expect no end. Tell her he ’s killed. \ 

MR. DON. She knows. 

DICK. She had got a wire. That isn’t the joke, though. 
You see he got into a hopeless muddle about which side of &e 
veil he had come out on ; and he went off with the other ones, 
and they wouldn’t have him, and he got lost in the veil, running 
up and down it, calling to us $ and just for the lark we didn’t 
answer. (He chuckles) I expect he has become a ghost ! 
{With sudden consideration) Best not tell his mother that. 

(mr. don rites, vnneing, and dick also it at once on hit feet, 
fsJl of compunction^ 

Was ^t shabby of me i Sorry, father. We are all pretty 
young, you know, and we can’t help having our fun sail. 

MR. DON. I ’m glad you still have your fun. Let me look 
iU you again, Dick. There is such a serenity about you 
now. 

DICK. Serenity — that *s the word ! None of us could 
remember what the word was. It ’s a rifling good thing to 
have. 1 should be awfully bucked if you would have it, too. 

SIR. DOM. I ’ll try. 

DICK. I say, how my tongue runs on ! But^ after all, it 
ww my show. Now, you tell me some .things. 

mr: don. What abwt, Dick L The wu’ ? 

DICK {almost in a shout). No. We have a fine fi>r speaking* 
about die war. And you know, those fellows we were fighdng 
— 1 forget who they were ? 

MR. D(n(. The Germans. 

DICK. Oh yes. Some of them were on die same side at 
the veil with us, and they were rather deoMit { so we chummed 
vst'm the aid and Ocluey took us all away togedwr. They 
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were lucky in getdi^ Ockley. There I go again ! Come 
on, it ’s your turn. Has the bathroom tap been mended yet i 

MK. DOH. I ’m afnud it is — just tied up with that string 
still, Dick. It works all right 

DICK. It only needs two screw-nails, you know. 

MR. DON. I *11 see to it 

DICK. Do you know whether any one at my tutor’s got his 
fives dioice this half i 

MR. DON. I ’m sorry, but 

DICK. Or who is the captain of the boats ? 

MR. DON. No, I 

DICK. Whatever have you been doing? (He it moving 
about the room.) Hullo, here *s mother’s workbmc I Is mother 
all right ? 

MR DON. Very sad about you, Dick. 

DICK. Oh, I say, that isn’t Why doesn’t she cheer 
up? 

MR. DON. It isn’t so easy, my boy. 

DICK. It ’s pretty hard lines on me, you know. 

MR. DON. How is that ? 

DICK. If you are sad, I have to be sad. That 's how we 
have got to work it off. You can’t think how we want to be 
bright 

MR. DON. I ’ll always remember that, and I ’ll teU your 
mother. Ah, but she won’t believe me, Dick $ you will have 
to tell her yourself. 

DICK. I can’t do that^ fiuher. I can only come to one. 

MR. DON. She should have been die one { she loved you 
best, Dick. 

DICK. Oh, I don’t know Do you ever (with a tUghi 
hesitation) see Laura now ? 

MR. DON. She is staying with us at present 

DICK. Is she ? I think I should like to see her. 

MR. DON. If Laura were to see you— — 

DICK. Oh, rile wouldn’t see me; She is not dressed in 
black, is she ? 

MR. DON. No, in white. 

DICK. Good girl 1 I suppose mother is in bbck ? 

MR. DON. Of course, Dick. 

DICK. It ’s too bad, you know. 
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MIL SON. You weren't emctly — engaged to Laun» wm 
you, Dick i {Af^egt^udlj) I never ris^dy knew. 

stcK (tnt/idaitulfy). Father, I sometimes thou^t of it, 
but it rather scared me. I expect that b about how it WM with 
her,toa 

MIL DON. She is very brokoi about you now. j 
DICK (irritated). Oh, hang 1 ( 

MU. DON. Would you like her to forget you, Dick n 
DICK. Rather not But the might help a fdlow a bit 
Hullo! \ 

(JVhat tttUt forth this exclamation is the Rttle taile ed^which 
the shnee had taken piaee. T he fuer chairs are still 'stand- 
ing round it, as if they were guar^ng something.) 

DICK. Here 's something new, fother t this table.. 

MR. DON. Yes, it b usually in the drawing-room. 

DICK. Of course. I remember. 

MR. DON (setting his teeth). Does that table suggest anythii^ 
to you, Dick ? 

DICK. Tome? Letmethink. Yes, I used to pby back- 
gammon on it What b it doii^ here ? 

MR. DON. Your mother brought it in. 

DICK. To {day games on ? Mother I 
MR. DON. I don't — ^know that it was a ^une, Dick. 
mcK But to pby anydung 1 I 'm precious glad she can 
do dot Was Laura pb^i^ with her ? 
iHL DON. She was hdping her. 

DICK. GoodforLaura. (He is looting at some sBps^faper 
SM the taUe.) Are those {deces of paper used in die game ? 
There b wridng on diem : * The first letter b H— ^die second 
letter b A«~<die durd letter b R.' What does it mew ? 

MR. DON. Does it conv^ no meaning to you, Dick ? 

DICK. Tome? Noj udijrthouldb? 

(hr. don is enJoyingM trintnph.) 

MR. DON. Let us ^ bade to the fii^ my boy. 

(dick fiUews him issto the ingte^notii) ^ 

DICK. But why should it convey a meaiung to me ? I was 
never much of a hand at indoor gsineK (Brightfy) I bet you 
Odd^ wotddbegoodstb. (.^^ a joyous rtaiMe)OdkkifH 
nickname tdUsd^ to ium I 
MR. DON. I don't dunk I know b. 
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moE. He WM a fretful twdl, you know. Ke^r of the 
fieldy and played at Lm*!! the tame year. I suf^pose it did 
go just a little to hk head. 

(^They are back in their eld seats, and me. doh leans fenvard 
in gleefid aseddpatitH. Ptvbably dick is leaning forward 
in the same way, and this eld father is merely eofying hisn.) 

MR. DON. What did you nicknwe hini) Dick ? 

mcK. It wu his fiigs that did it 1 

MR. DON. I ^uld like to know it. I say, do tdl me^ 
Dick. 

MCK. He tt pretty touchy about it now, you know. 

MR. DON. I won’t tell any one. Come on, Dick. 

DICK. His 6gi called him K1.C.M.G. 

MR. DON. Meaning, Dick ? 

DICK. Meaning ‘ Kindly Call Me God 1 ’ 

(mr. don fhngs back Ins head; so we knew what dick is 
doing. They are a lulariests pair, perhaps tee nasy, for 
suddenly MR. don leeks at the deer.) 

MR. don. I think I heard some one, Dick ! 

DICK. Perhaps it ’s mother 1 

MR. DON (fterveusfy). She may have heard the row. 

(dick’s snust be txsnnkmg.)^ 

DICK. I say, fiither, you ’ll catch it 1 

MR. DON. I can’t b^eve, Dick, that she won’t see you. 

DICK. Only one may see me. 

MK DON. You will ^>eak to ho*, Dick. Let her hear 
your voice. 

DICK. Only one may hear me. I could make her the one s 
but it would mean your loring me. 

MR. DON. I can’t give ycm up, Di^ 

(mbs. don eetttet iss, at keautifsd as ever, beet a Bttle 
aggrievesi.) 

MRS. DON. I called to you, Robert. 

MR. DON. Yei^ I thought— I was just going to— 

(He hat tome frem the inglfeietk U meet her. ^ kekt 
Jrem hmr to oioc, solkm he sms to dearly, OanSag new 
ky die fare. Jbs awe fedlt upees don. He says her 
name, meaning, * See, Grate, who is with nsl 

Her eyes feUew Ms, but the teet nethb^, net even two 
armt mstOretthed it her.) 
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MSS. DON. What is it, Robert ? What is Uie matter ? 

(S/u Joes not hear a voiee say * AtoAer*) 

I heard you laughing, Robert ; what on earth at ? 

(7Ar father tasmot speak.) 

DICK (iff a mschsevosu voice). Now you 're in a hde, Ather ! 

MRS. DON. Can I not be told, Robert ? 

DICK. Something in the paper. 

(ms. don hfis the paper feehfy, atsd hit wife mderktanJt.) 

MSS. DON. Oh, a newspiq>er joke ! Please, I don’t want 
to hear it \ 

MS. DON. Was it my laughing that brought you Wk, 
Grace i 

MSS. DON. No, that would only have made me shut my 
door. If Dick thought you could laugji ! (She gees to the little 
tahle.) I came back for these slips of paper. (She Hfts them and 
presses them to her breast.) These precious slips of paper ! 

DICK (fargetAsgthat she cannot hear him). How do you mean, 
mother ? Why are they precious ? 

(ms. don forgets also and looks toherfor an answer.) 

MSS. DON. ^Hut is it, Robert ? 

MS. DON. Didn't you hear — anything Grace ? 

MSS. DON. No. Perhaps Laura was calling i I left her 
on die stair. 

MS. DON. I wish Laura would come back and say good- 
ni^t to me. 

MSS. DON. I due say she wOL 

sot DON. And, if she could be — ^rather blister, Grace. 

MSS. DON. Robert I 

MS. DON. 1 think Dick would like it 
(Her fsu eyes reproaA him snutely.) 

MSS. DON. Is that how you look at i^ Robert? Verywdl, 
iat^ your fill— if you can. But if Dick wav to appear 
be&v me ti>>nigjht— — 

(In hit eB^m ms . don met doesito the fipare by the fire.) 

MS. DON. Didc, if you can af^pcar to your mother, do it ^ 
(Thank a pe^htwHch aching ssstyhappent but n^Ung 
’ hapftnt. Tetf tmednstg hat he^ftsied t vsat hat stuck 
to hit father.) 

MSS. DON. Realty, Robert I 

. (fFithout a word of repreeah, Ae goat away. Svidently 
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DICK umtt U Us father, tuho has smi into a thair, and 
futs a loving hand on Um. me. don dasps it without 
lookmg 1 ^.) 

DICK. Father, that was top-hole of you I Poor mother, 

I diould have likd to hug her ; but I can’t 

MR. DON. You should have gone to her, Diclc $ you 
shouldn’t have minded me. 

DICK. Mother’s a darling, but site doesn’t need me as 
much as you do. 

MR. DON. I don’t know. 

DICK. I do. I *m glad she *8 so keen about that game, 
though. 

(Hr has returned to the ingle-nook when lavra comes in, 
eager to make amends to dick’s father if she hurt him when 
she went out.) 

LAURA (scftfy). 1 have come to say good-ni^t, Mr. Don. 

MR. DON (faids^ both her hands). It ’s nice of you, Laura. 

DICK. I want her to come nearer to the fire ; 1 can’t see 
her very well there. 

{For a moment MR. don is caught out again ; but laura 
has heard nothing.) 

UK . DON. Your hands are odd, Laura ; go over to the fire. 
I want to look at you. 

{She sits on the hearthstone by dick’s feet.) 

LAURA {sl^). Am I all right i 

DICK. You ’re awfully pretty, Laura. You are even 
prettier than I thought. I remember I used to think, she can’t 
be quite as pretty as I think her » and then when you came you 
were just a Utde prettier. 

LAURA {who has been warning her hands). Why don’t you 
say anything ? 

MR. DON. I was thinking of you and Dick, Laura. If 
Dick had lived, do you drink that you and he - — ? 

LAURA {vith shining eyes), I think — if he had wanted it 
very mudi. 

MR. DON. I expect he would, my dear. 

(There is an odd candour about dick’s contribution.) 

Dicic. I think so, too, but I never was quite suie. 

LAURA iysjho it irtmblmg a tittle). Mr. Dim— — 

MR. DON. Yes, Laura f 
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XAinu. I think there » something wicked ahont me. I 
srnnedmes feel—quite l^t-hearted— though Dick has gone. 

MK. DON. Perhs^ nowadays, the fiiiit trees have that sort 
of ^ame when they blossom, Laura { but diey can’t help 
doing it I hope you are yet to be a happy wmnan, a happy 
wife. 

LAURA. It seems so heartless to Dick. 

DICK. Not a bit $ it *s what I should like. 

MR. DON. It ’s what he would like, Laura. 

DICK. Do you remember, Laura, I Idssed you once. |t was 
under a lilac in die Loudtm Woods. I am afraid you were dpgry. 
(His sweetheart has risets, tasting something titter-sweet.) 
MR. DON. What is it, Laura ? 

LAURA. Somehow — I don’t know how — but, for a moment 
I seemed to smell lilac Dick was once — nice to me under a 
lilac Oh, blr. Don 

(She goes to him like a child, and he soothes and fets her. 
He takes her to the dbsr.) 

MR. DON. Good-night, my dear. 

LAURA. Good-nigh^ Mr. Dtm. 

DICK. Good-bye, Laura. 

; (mr. son is lookifsg so glum that the nument they are alone 
DICK has to cry warmngly, ‘ Face ! ’) 

Pretty awful things, these partings. Father, don’t fed hurt 
thou^ I dodge the good-bye business when I leave you. 
sot DON. That ’s so like you, Dick I 
mcK. I ’ll have to go soon. 

MR. DON. Oh, Dick I Can’t p u— — 

DICK. There ’s something I want not to miss^ you tee. 

MR. DON. I ’m glad of that. 

DICK. 1 ’m not going yet } but I mean that when I do I *0 
just slip away. 

JMR.DON. What I am afnud of is duK YOU won’t come back. 
ncK. I will— 4ionest Injun — if you Keep bri^t 
■ouDON. But, if I do that, Dick, you mi^t&mkX wasn’t 
misBing you so mu^ 

SICK. We know better dian that You see^ if you ’re 
bri^t, I ’ll get a good madt fer h. 

SOL DON. 1 11 be bii^t. 

(dick pops turn into the settle agwm.) 
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DKK. Remember your pipe. 

ME. DON. Yesy Dick. 

DICK. Do you still go to that swimming-bath, and do your 
dumb-bell exercises ? 

ME. DON. No, I— — 

DICK, You must 

ME. DON. All right, Dick, I will. 

MCK. And I want you to be smarter next time. Your 
hair ’s awful. 

ME. DON. I *11 get it cut 

DICK. Are you hard at work over your ^cture of those 
three Graces ? 

ME. DON. No, I put that away. I ’ra just doii^ little 
things nowadays. I can’t 

DicKT. Look here, sonny, you ’ve got to go on with it 
You don’t seem to know how interested I am in your 
future. 

ME. DON. Very wdl, Dick t I ’ll bring it out again. 

(Hr htsitates.) 

Dick, there is something I have wanted to ask you all the 
time. 

{Smne ft«r tttm to come into the boy's x/oice.) 

DICK. Don’t ask it, &ther. 

ME. DON. I shall go on worrying about it if I don’t — but 
just as you like, Dick. 

DICK. Go ahead ; ask me. 

ME. DON. It is ^is. Would you rather be — ^here — than 
there f 

liiCK. Not always. 

ME. DON. What is the great difference, Dick ? 

DICK. Well, down here one knows he has risks to run. 

ME. DON. And you miss that f 

DICK. It must be rather jolly. 

ME. DON. Did you know that was what I was to ask ? 

DICK. Yes. But, remember, I ’m young at it. 

ME. DON. And your gaiety, Dick { is it rdl real, or only put 
on to hdp me f 

DICK. It 's — it ’s half and half, Ather. Fa(» ! 

ME. DON. When will you come again, Dick ? 

DICK. There ’s no tscpng, One can’t always get throu^ 
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They keep changing the password (His voice grows trcuUeJ,) 
It *8 awfuUy difficult to get the password 
utL DON. What was it to-night i 
DICK. Love Bade Me Welcome. 

(mb. don rises ; he stares at his sen.) 

MR. DON. How did you get it, Dick i ^ J 

DICK. I *m not sure. (He seems to ge closer to Hsfmher^ as 
if for protection.) There are lots of things I don't understand 

DON. There are things I don't understand either. ’ Dick, 
did you ever tiy to send messages — ^from there — ^to us I \ 

DICK. Me i Na 

MR. DON. Or get messages from us i 

DICK. No. How could we ? 

MR. DON. Is there anything in it ? 

(He is not speaking to his son. He goes to the little tails 
and looks long at it. Has it taken on a sinister aspect f 
Those chairs, are they guarding a secret t) 

Dick, this table — your mother — how could they— - 
(He turns to find that dick has gone.) 

Dick I My boy I Dick 1 

(The well-remembered vme leaves a message behind it.) 
DICK. Face i 
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ACT I 


Thb scene is a room in a anall Sussex manor house that has 
long been for sale. It is such a »lent room that whoever speab 
fust here is a bold one, unless indeed he merdly mutters to him- 
sd^ whidi thejr perhs^ allow. All of th» room’s past which 
can be taken away has gone. Such light as there is comes foxn 
the only window, which is at the back and is incompletely 
shrouded in sackit^ For a moment this is a mellow li(^^ 
and if a photopaph could be taken quickly we might find a 
disturbing smile on the room’s foce, perhaps like the Monna 
Lisa’% whkh came, study, of her knowing what only the dead 
should know. There are two doors, one leading downstairs $ 
the ofoer it at tlw back, very inngnificant, foougb it is the centre 
oi diis dtttuibing histtuy. The wall-paper, heavy in die 
adherence of odier papers of a sdll older (kite, has peded and 
leans fiirward here and there in a grotesque bow, as men have 
kui^ in cluuns t one mig^t predict that the next sound heard 
here will be in the distant future when aimther piece of pa^ 
loosens. Save for two packing-cases, the only furniture k a 
worn easy-duur doddering by the unlit fire, like some foolish 
old man. We might play vdth die d^uiedng fiu^ that this 
room, once warm vrith love, b ttUl alive but b shriirang from 
diservadon, and that udth our deparnire th^ cunningly set to 
agdn at the apparendy never-en^t^ search which goes on in 
some empty houses. 

Some one b Iward dumfung up the stair, and die caretai^ 
enters. It b not she, however, who dun^ t she has bem 

here for severd years, and has become suffidendy a part <rf the 

housetouiovendsdi^yinit. The first diing we know dxwit 
her b that dM does not like to be in dib torn, ^ b an 
ehbrly woonn of gaunt frame and with a dngubr control over 
hersdf. There may be some one, somewhere, who can mm 
her lav^ adU, one never knows, but the effort would hurt her 
fiuse. Even the war, btely ended, meant very htde to her. 
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She has shown a number of possible purchasers over the house, 
just as she is showing one over it now, mth the true caretaker's 
indifference whether you buy or not The few duties imposed 
on her here she pofbrms conscientiously, but her greatest 
capacity is for sitting still in the dark. Her work over, her 
mind a blank, she sits thus rather than pay for a candlej One 
knows a little more about life when he knows the Mrs. Oterys, 
but she hersdf is unaware flat she is peculiar, and probably 
thinks that in some such way do people in general pass tm hour 
before bedtime. Neverthdess, though saving her pmdle 
in other empty houses, she always lights it on the ^prtri^ of 
evening in ^is one. ' 

The man who has clumped up the stairs in her wake b a 
young Ausnalian soldier, a private, such as in those days you 
met by the dozen in any London street, slouching along it 
forlornly if alone, with sudden stoppages to pass the time (in 
which you ran against him), or in ai^ble converse with a young 
lady. In hb voice b the Austialbn tang that became such a 
friendly sound to us. He is a rough fellow, «newy, with the 
clear eye of the man with the axe whose chief lifo>strug^e till 
the wau* came was to fdl trees and see to it that th^ did not 
crash down on him. Mrs. Otery b showing him die house, 
which he has evidently known in other ^ys, but diough 
interested he b unsentimental and looks about him with a 
tolerant grin. 

MRS. OTXRY. Thb was the drawing-room. 

HARRY. Not it, no, no, never. This wasn’t the drawing- 
romn, my cabbage ; at least not in my time. 

MRS. OTRRY {inMfftrmtfy}. I only came here about three 
years ago and I never saw the house furmdied, but I was told 
t«f say thb was the draunng^room. a\fiicker tf spirit) 

And I would thank you not to call me your cabbage. 

HAXkY (fvhmthu imdcfrttort helfstoputathisnst). No 
oSeace. It ’s a French eiqiression, and many a htqipy moment 
have I g^ven to the madonobelles by calling them cabbages. 
But ^ drawing-room ! I was a little shaver when I was 
here last, but I miiid we called die drawing-room the Big Room { 
b wasn’t a Kttle box like this. 

MRS. OTRRY. Thb tt the biggeat totna bi the houM. (Sht 
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drearify from some advertisement which is prohabfy 
hangmg in rags on the gate.) Specially charming is the 
drawing-room with its superb view of the Downs. The 
room is upstairs and is approached by 

HARRY. By a stair, containing some romantic rat-holes. 
Snakes, whether it *s the room or not, it strikes cold ; there is 
something shiversome about it. 

{For the first time she gives him a sharp glance.) 

I *ve shivered in many a shanty in Australy, and drought of the 
big room at home and the warmth of it The warmth 1 And 
now this is the best it can do for the prodigal when he returns 
to it expecting to see that calf done to a turn. We live and 
learn, missis. 

MRS. OTXRY. We live, at any ratt 

HARRY. Well saud, my cabbage. 

MRS. OTXRY. Thank you, my rhododendron. 

HARRY {cheered). I like your spirit You and me would 
get on great if I had dme to devote to your amusonent But, 
see here, I can make sure whether this was the drawing-room. 
If it was, there is an apple-tree outside there, with one cA its 
branches scraping on the window. 1 ought to know, for it 
was out at the window down that apple-tree to the ground 
that I slided one dark night when I was a twelve-year-old, ran 
away from home, the naughty blue-eyed angel that I was, and 
set off to make my fortune <mi the blasted ocean. The fortune, 
my — my lady friend — has stiU got the start of me, but the 
a(^le-tree should be there to welcome her darling boy. 

{file psdts down the sacking, which lets a little snore light 
into the room. We see that the window, which reaches 
to the fiooTf opens outwards. There were prohabfy long 
ago steps from it down issto the garden, but they are gone 
now, assdgene too is the app^tree.) 

I *ve won ! No tree : no drawing-room. 

MRS. OTXRY. I have heard tell there was once a tree there j 
and you can see the root if you look down. 

HARRY. Yes, yes, I see it in the long grass, and a bit of the 
seat that used to be round it. This is the drawing-room right 
enou^ Harry, my boy. There were blue curtmns to d»t 
window, and I used to hide behind them and pounce out upon 
^Mnnson Crtiso& There was a sofii at dus end, and I had 
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my fine lessons in swimming on it You are a fortunate 
wonuuiy my petite, to be here dnnldng in these moving memoriet 
There used to be a peacock, toa Now, what the hdU could a 
peacock be doing in this noble apartment ? 

Mas. OT£RY. I have been tt^ a doth used to hang on the 
wdi here, tapestries they 're called, and that it had pictures of 
peacocks on it I daresay that was your peacock. \ 

HARRY. Gone, even my peaotck i And I cowd have 
sworn I used to pull the feathers out of its tail. The was 
in this comer, and it had a wheesy litde figure of a sm^th that 
used to come out and strike the hour tm an anvil My old 
man used to wind that dock up every night, and I mtnd his 
rage when he found out it was an dght-day dock. The padre 
had to reprove him for swearing. Padre? What’s the 
English for padre i Damme, I ’m fbrgetdng my own 
language. Oh jres, parson. Is As in the land of the 
living still ? I can see him dear, a long thin man widi a 
hard sharp face. He was always quarrelliig about pKtures 
he collect^ 

MRS. OTERY. The patson here is a very old man, but he is 
not tail and thin, he is little and roundish with a soft fiice and 
white whiskers. 

HARRY. Whkkers? I can’t think he had whiskers. 
(iSionmirm/) Had he whiskers ? Smp a bi^ I believe it is his 
wife I ’m tanking about I doubt I don’t pve satisfecrion as a 
sentimentad character. Is there any objecotm, your ladyshi|^ 
to smoking in the dravring-room ? 

MRS. OTRRY (mgrodnufy). feitoke if you want 

(Ht haekt into a cake ^tebacce with a large elatp knife.) 
That 's a fiarsome>looldng ia&k. 

HARRY. Useful in trench warfiue. It ’s not a ktiifi^ it *s 
a visiting-card. You leave it on fitvoured parties like tiiit 

{He easts it at esse efthe faeHng-easatt asti it sticks gsdoer- 
ittgin thetoeod.) 

MRS. OTERY. Were you an officer i 

njornr. For a few minutes now and again. 

. MRS. OTRRY. You *re fdamg with me. 

BARRY. You ’re so irresistiUe. 

SOS. OTRRY. Do you want to see tiie other rooms ? 

HARRY. 1 was feoadly hopiig you would asic one that 
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MRS. OTBRY. Come along, then. {She viants to had him 
downstairs, ha the little door at the hack has caught his iye.) 

MAAAY. What dow that door on f 

MRS. OTERY (avoiding looking at it). Nothing, it ’s just a 
cupboard door. 

HARRY (considering her). Who is playing with me now ? 

MRS. OTRRY. I don’t l^w wl»t you mean. Come tlus way. 

HARRY (not budging). I ’ll explain what 1 mean. That 
(joor — ^it’s coming back to me — it leads into a little dark 
pasKge. 

MRS. OTERY. That *s all. 

harry. That can’t be all Who ever heard of a passage 
wandering about by itself in a respectable house ! It leads — 
yes — to a angle room, and the door of the room fiices this way. 

(Ho ofons the door, and a door beyond it eSsclosed.) 

There ’s a memory for you ! But what the bell made you 
want to deceive me ? 

y«a. OTERY. It *s of no consequence 

HARRY. I think — yes — ^thc room in there has two stone 
windows — and wooden rafters. 

MRS. OTERY. It ’s thc oldest part of the house. 

HARRY. It comes back to roe that I used to sleep there. 

MIS. OTERY. That may be. If you ’ll come down with 


HARRY. I ’m curious to sec Aat room first 

(Sh bars the way.) ^ 

MRP- (MTIRY (Hdtt-Bpftd and dotemunei). You can t go in 


mere. 

HARRY. Your reasons ? 

MM. OTERY. It ’s— locked. I tdl you it ’s just an M!q>ty 
room. 

HARRY. There must be a key. 


MM. OTERY. It ’s— lost 

HARRY. Qhcm your anxiety to stop me, when you knew 
1 would find die doer locked. 

MM. OTORY. Sometimes it *s locked i sometimes not 
HARRY. Is it not you that fecks ^ . , . , . , . 

MM. OTERY (n&Meirtfr). It *s never feched, It s held. 

NARiiY. Who holds it I 

MRS. OTERY (w a Bttle osabssrst). Quiet, man. 
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HARRY. You ’re all shivering. 

MRS. OTXRY. I ’m not. 

HARRY {cumdngfy). I suppose you are just shivering because 
the room is so chilly. 

MRS. OTRRY (Jailing into the traf). That ’s it | 

HARRY. So you art shivering ! 

(Sht makes no answer, and he reflects with the %^lp efius 
pipe.) 

May I put a light to these bits of sticks ? 

MRS. OTSRY. If you like. My orders are to haVe fires 
once a week. \ 

(He Rghts the twigs in the fireplace, and they bum atp easily, 
bid tmll be ashes in a few minutes.) 

You can’t have the money to buy a house like this. 

HARRY. Not me. It was just my manly curiosity to see 
the old home that brought me. I ’m for Australy again. 
(Suddenly turning on her) What is wrong with this house ? 

MRS. OTERY (o» her guard). There is nothing wrong Widi it 
HARRY. Then how is it going so cheap ? 

MRS. OTERY. It *s — in bad repair. 

HARRY. Why has it stood empty so long ? 

MRS. OTERY. It ’s — hr from a town. 

HARRY. What made the last tenant leave in such a hurry ? 
MRS. OTERY (wetting her Sps). You have heard that^ have 
you ? Gossiping in the village, I suppose i 

HARRY. I have heard some other things as well I have 
heard they had to get a caretaker from a distance, because no 
woman hereabout would live alone in this house. 

MRS. OTERY. A pack o’ cowards. 

HARRY. I have heard that that caretaker was bold and 
buxom when she came, and that now she b a scared woman. 
MRS. OTERY. I ’m not 

HARRY. I have heard she ’s been known to run out into 
rile fidds and stay there trembling half the night. 

(She does not answer, and he resorts to eumung again . ) 

Of course, 1 see they couldn’t have meant you. Just fodish 
stories that gather about an old house. 

MRS. OTERY (rtSeved). That ’s dL 
BARRY (qtdekfyy as he looks at the Rttle dear). What ’a that i 
(MRS. OTXM.Y ttreanu.) 
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I got TOu that dme ! What was it you expected to see ? 
(Ne answer.) 

Is It a ghwt ? They say it ’s a ghost. What is it pves this 
house an ill name ? 

MRS. OTERY. Use as brave words as you like when you have 
gone, but I advise you, my lad, to keep a civil tongue while you are 
here. (/« her everjdayvme) There is no use showing you the rest 
of the house. If you want to be stepping, I have my work to do. 

HARRY. We have got on so nicely, I wonder if you would 
give me a mug of tea. Not a cup, we drink it by the mugful 
where I hail from. 

MRS. OTERY {mgracteusly). I have no objection. 

HARRY. Since you are so pressing, I accept 
MRS. OTERY. Come down, then, to the kitchen. 

HARRY. No, no, I *m sure the Prodigal got his tea in the 
drawing-room, though what made them make such a fuss about 
that man beats me. 

asRS. OTERY (suUenfy). You are meaning to gp into that 
room. I wouldn't if 1 was you. 

HARRY. If you were me you would. 

SIRS. OTERY (e/osing the little door). Until I have your 
promise 

HARRY (liking the tenacity of her). Very well, I promise— 
unless, of course, she comes peeping out at the handsome 
gentleman. Your ghost has naught to do wi’ me. It’s a 
woman, isn’t it ? 

(Her silence is perhaps an assesst.) 

See here, I *11 sit in this chair dll you come back, saying my 
prayers. (Feeling the chair) You *re clammy col^ old dear. 
It ’s not the ghost’s chiur by any chance, is it ? 

(No answer.) 

You needn’t look so scared, woman ; she doesn’t walk dll 
midraght, tbes she f 

MRS. OTERY (looking at ku knife in the wood), I wouldn’t 
leave dnt knife lying about 

HARRY. Oh, a}me,gjve the old girl a chance 
MRS, OTERY. I ’ll not be more than tai minutet 
HARRY. She can’t do much in ten minutes. 

(jIt vMdk remark mrs. otery fixes Um with her eyes and 
departt. 
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HAMY is now sitting smk in the ehair^ staring at the fire. 
It goes out, but he remains there moHonless, and in the 
increasing dusk he ceases to be an intruder. He is now 
part of the room, the part long waited for, come back at last. 
The house is shaken to its foundation by Ins presence, we may 
conceive a thousand whispers. Then the cram work 
begins* The little door at the back opens sIowm to the 
esetent of a foot. Thus night a breath of wind\blow it 
if there were any wind. Presently harry start^ to his 
feet, convinced that there is some one in the roofk, very 
near Us knife. He is so sure of the exact spot whern she is 
that for a moment he looks nowhere else. 

In that moment the door slowly closes. He has not teen 
it close, but he opens it and calls out, ‘ If^ho is that? Is any 
one there t * With some distaste he enters the passage 
atsd tries the inner door, but whether it be locked or held it 
will not open. He is about to pocket his knife, then with a 
shrug of bravado sends it quivering back into the usood — 
for her if she can get it. He returns to the chair, but not 
to close his eyes ; to watch and to be watched. The room 
is m a tremble of desire to get started upon that nightly 
travail which can never be completed till this man is here 
to provide the end. 

The figure of harry becomes indistinct and fades frm 
sight. When the haze lifts we are looking at the room as 
it was some thirty years earlier on the serene afternoon that 
began its troubled story. There are rooms that are edways 
tsmiing, so that you may see them at it if you peep through 
the heroic, and mr3. morland’s little drawing-^room is one 
of them. Perhaps these are snules that she has left lying 
about. She leaves many things lying about ; for instance, 
one could deduce the shape of her from studying that comer 
of the sofa which is her favourite seat, and all her gansunts 
grow so like her that Im wardrobes, are full of herselj 
hangmg on nails or folded away in drawers. The pictures 
on her walls in time take on a resemblance to her or hers 
thouffis they may be meant to represent a waterfall, every 
Resent given to her assumes some characteristic of the donor, 
emd no doubt the necktie she is at present knittmg will soon 
be aUe to pass as the person for whom it is beis^ knit. It is 
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9Hfy delightful ladies at the most agreeable age whe have 
this personal way with their belongings. Among MRS. 
morland’s friends in the room are several of whom we 
have already heard^ such as the blue curtains from which 
HARRY pounced upon the castaway^ the sofa on which he 
had Ins first swimmng lessons^ the peacock on the wally the 
dock with the smart smith ready to step out and strike his 
anojil^ and the apple-tree is in full blossom at the open 
window^ one of its branches has even stepped into the room. 

MR. MORLAND ond the local clergyman care chatting impor- 
tantly about seme matter of no importance^ wKle mrs. 
MORLAND is on her sofa at the other side of the room, coming 
into the conversation occasionally with a cough or a click of 
her needles, which is her clandestine way of telling hir 
husband not to be so assertive to his guest. They are all 
middle-aged people who have found life to be on the whole 
an easy and happy adventure, and have done their tranguil 
best to make it so for their neighbours. The sqtdre is lean, 
the clergyman of full habit, but could you enter into them you 
would have difficulty in dedSng which was clergyman and 
winch was squire ; both can be peppery, the sasne ptfper. 
They are benignant creatures, but could exchange bimg^ 
nancies without altering. MRS. morland knows evei^lmg 
about her husband except that she does nearly all his work 
for him. She really does not know tins. His work, though 
he rises early to be at it, is not much larger than a lady's 
handkerchief, and consists of magisterial duties, with now 
and then an impresnve scene about a tenant's cowshed. 
She then makes up his mind for him, and is still unaware 
that she is doing it. He has so often heard her say {believ- 
ing it, too) that he is difficult to move when once he puts Us 
foot down that he accepts himself modestly as a man of this 
character, and never tries to rsmember when it was that 
he last put down his foot. In the odd talks whkh the 
happily nunried sometimes hold about the future he always 
hopes he will be taken first, being the managing one, ^^the 
says little beyond pretdng his hand, but privatifyshe has 

decided that there snust be another airange^ Frobably 

life at the vicarage is en not disdssdlar lines, but we cussnot 
tell, as we never meet mr. amy’s wife. mr. amY is even 
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mart taaaUe than mk. morland ; ha is raputad to hmo 
avary ana in tha county, and has savaral times fallen off his 
horse bacataa ha will salute all passers-hy. On his visits to 
Landau he usually returns dressed because there are so 
many people in the streets to whom he may not give a friendly 
bow. He likes to read a book if he knows the ratto^a or a 
relative of the assthor, and at tha pity it is far tntnre ta Mm 
to learn that the actress has three cMldran, me of /Aim dawn 
tenth measles, than to fellow her Mstriamc gemta. Ha and 
his host have the pleasant habit of print’^ollecting, anil a vary 
common scene between them is that which now follows. 
They are bent ever the spare's latest purchase.) 

HR. AMY. Very interesting. A nice little lot I must say, 
James, jrou have the collector’s flair. 

MR. MORLAND. Oh, Well, I *m keen, you know, and when 
I run up to London I can’t resist going a bust in my small way. 
I fHcked these up quite cheap. 

MR. AMY. The flair. That is what you have. 

MR. MORLAND. Oh, I don’t know. 

MR. AMY. Yes, you have, James. You got them at 
Peterkin’s in Dean Street, didn’t you ? Yes, I know you did. 
I saw ^em there. I wanted them too, but they told me you 
had already got the refusal. 

MR. MORLAND. SoiTy to have been too quick for you, 
Geoige, but it is my way to tup in. You have some nice prints 
yourself. 

SOL AMY. I haven’t got your flair, James. 

MR. MORLAND. I admit I don't truss much. 

{So far it has bean a competitim in smntEness.) 

MR. AMY Na {The stmt leaves hm.) You missed 
somedtit^ yesterday at Peterkin’s, thou^ 

MR. MCHtLAMD. How do you mean ? 

MR. AMY. You didn’t examine the little lot lying beneath 
diis lot 

MR. MORLAND. 1 tumed them over j just a few odds and 
ends of no account 

MR. AMY (with horrible em^acency). All except one, James. 

MR. MORLAND (twstdm^). Something good ? 

MR. AMY (at hit moekett). Just a litde trifle of a Giuns' 
borough 
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MR. MORtAMD (Jamtlj). What ! You Ve got it ? 

MR. AMY. I Ve got it. 1 am a poor man, but I thought 
ten pounds wasn’t too much for a Gainsbtuoug^ 

(TA< Jtvil HOW has them both.) 

MR. MORIAMD. Ten pounds ! Is it signed ? 

MR. AMY. No) it isn’t signed. 

MR. MORLAND {oimost Ks friend again). Ah ! 

MR. AMY. ^ What do you precisely mean by that ‘ Ah,’ 
James f If it had been signed, could I have got it for ten 
pounds i You are always speaking about your flair ; I 
suppose I can have a little ^ir sometimes too. 

MR. MORLAND. I am not alvrays speaking about my flair, 
and I dcHi’t believe it is a Gainsborough. 

MR. AMY (unth deputy). Please don’t get hot, James. If I 
had thought you would grudge me my little find — which you 
nussed — ^I wouldn’t have brought it to show you. 

{JlVith shocHng exidtatien he produces a roll of paper.) 

MR. MORLAND {^hacking from it). So that *s it. • , 

MR. AMY. This is it. {The squire has to exanune it like a 
Christian.) There I I have the luck this time. I hope you 
will have it next (The exsdtation passes from the one face into 
the other.) 

MR. MORLAND. Interesting, George — quite. But definitely 
not a Gainsborough. 

MR. AMY. I say definitely a Gunsborough. 

MR. MORLAND. Definitely not a Gainslwrough. 

(By Ms time the needles have entered into the contr every., 
but they are disregarded.) 

I should say the work of a clever amateur. 

MR. AMY. Look at the drawing of the cart and the figure 
bende it. 

MR. MORLAND. Weak and laboured. Look at that horse. 

MR. AMY. Gainsborough did some very funny horse& 

anu MORLAND. Granted, but he never placra th<m badly. 
*nutt hofse destroys the whole balance of the compondon. 

MR. AMY. James, I had no idea you had such a small nature. 

MR. MORLAND. I dtHi’t like that remark { for your sake I 
d<m’t like it. No one would have been more pleased than 
mysdf if you had {»cked up a Gainsborou^ But this 1 
Besidet^ at the piqwr. 
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MH. AMY. WhAt is wrong with the Mr. Morland ? 

m. MOALAMP. It tt machine-made, (iainsborough was 
in his grave years before that paper was made. 

furthtr inspection Ma. assy is conwutd eigainst his 
vnll, and the faul it retnnud to hit pocket Uts cartfullj 
than it had been prodtued.) j 

Don’t get into a tantrum about i^ George. 1 

MR. AMY {grandly). I am not in a tantrum, and I mould be 
obliged if you wouldn’t George me. Smile on, Mr. M|Iorland. 
I congratulate you on your triumph } you have hur^ an ola 
friend to the quidc. Bravo, bravo. Thank ymi^ Mrs. 
Morland, for a very pleasant visit. Good-day. 

MRS. MORLAND {prepared). I shall see you into your coat^ 
George. 

MR. AMY. I thank you, Mrs. Morland, but I need no one 
to see me into my coat Good-day. 

{He goes, and she Uandly foUowt him. She returns untk 
. the mprii.) 

MRS. MORLAND. Now which of you is to say it first ? . 

MR. AMY. James, I am heartily ashamed of myselfi 

MR. MORLAND. George, I apd(^ise. 

MR. AMY. I quite see that it isn’t a Galn^rough. 

MR. MORLAND. After all. It *s certainly in the Gaindwrough 
school. 

{They clasp hands sheepishly^ hut the peacemaker helps the 
situation hy showing a rogmth facet amy departs 

thaHtfg a httmorous fist at her.) 

MRS. MORLAND. I coughed SO oftoi, JaoMS } and you must 
have heard me clicking. 

MR. MORLAND. I heard all right. Good old George ! 
It ’s a pity he has no flair. He mi^t as well order his prints 
by wirdem 

MRS. MORLAND. What IS that f 

so. NORLAND. Wiieless it ’s to be called. There is an 
article about it in ftiat paper. The follow says foat before 
many years have p as se d we shall be able to talk to diips on 
tbcocean. 

MRS. aiORLAND (who hot resusned her Msting), Nonsense, 
James. 

SIR. NORLAND. Of coutse it *s nomemcw And yet there is 
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no denyii^ «s he that there an more thingi in h«iven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 

MRS. MORtAMD (i^oming gravt). You and I know that to 
be true, James. 

(For a THomtnt ht dots not know to what the it referring,) 

MR. MORtAND (edging away from trouble). Oh, that . My 
dear, that it all dead and done with long ago. 

MRS. MORLAND (thonifuUy). Yet. But sometimes when I 
look at Mary Rose~^ happy 

MR. mOrlamo. She will never know anjrthing about it 

MRS. MORLAND. No, indeed. But some day she will fall 
in lo v o - 

MR. MORLAND (wrtggling). That infant ! Fanny, is it wise 
to seek trouble before it comes ? 

MRS. MORLAND. She Can’t marry, James, without your first 
telling the man. We agreed. 

MR. MORLAND. Yet, I tuppposc I musto^though I ’m not 

certain I ought to. Slewing dogs Still, I ’ll keep my 

word, I *11 tell him everything. 

MRS. MORLAND. Poor Mary Rote. 

MR. MORLAND Now then, nono of that Where 

is she now ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Down at the boat-house with Simon, I 
dtink. 

MR. MORLAND. That » all ri^t Let her play about with 
Simon and the like. It may make a tomboy of her, but it will 
keq^ young men out of her head. 

(She wondort at hit oktaenett.) 

ISRS. NORLAND. You ttUl think of Simon as a boy ? 

MR. MORLAND. Bless the woman, he is only a mubhipman. 

MRS. M^LAND. A sub-lieutenant now. 

MR. MORLAND. Same diing. Why, Fanny, I stiU tip him. 
At least I did a year ago. And he liked it : ’ Thanks no end, 
you ate a trumps’ he said, and then slif^d behind the screen 
to see how much it was. 

ama. MORLAND* He is a very delightful creature } but he 
tsn’ta hoy atqr more. 

sat. aiORLAND. It *» not nice of you to put such ideas into 
my head. 1 11 go down to the boat-house at once. If 
new invention was in working order, Fanny, I could send him 
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paddi^ witliout rinng from my seat. I should amply say from 
this so^ * Is my little Mary Rose there ? * 

(T« their surprise there is tn mswer from siary rosb 
smseeH.) 

MARY ROSB (m a vace more ^taking than is its wont). I *m 
here. Daddy. | 

MR. MORLAND (rising). Where are you, Mary Rom ? 

MARY ROSB. I am in the apple-tree. \ 

(mrs. morland smiles and is going to the vmdowi hut her 
husband checks her with a further exMbition of the\marvel 
of the future.) \ 

MR. MORLAND. What are you doing in the apple-tree, 
hoyden ? 

MARY ROSE. I *m hiding. 

MR. MORLAND. From Simon ? 

MARY ROSB. No } I *m not sure whom I *m hiding from. 
From myself, I think. Daddy, I ’m frightened. 

MR. MORLAND. What has frightened you ? Simon ? 

MARY ROSB. Yes — partly. 

MR. MORLAND. Who else ? 

MARY ROSE. I am most afraid of my daddy. 

MR. MORLAND (jrather flattered). Of me 1 

(If there is at^hmg strange about this prl cf ei^een who 
steps from the tree into the room, it is an elusiveness of winch 
she is unaware. It has renudned Udden from her ^l 
friends, though in the efter years, in the hnef space before 
they forget her, they will probaUy say, because what 
happened, that there was always sometldng a httle odd about 
MARYROSB. TKtodduess might be expressed tlttu, that the 
happiness and glee of winch sh is almost overfull know of 
another ottribiae of her that never plays with thesn. 

There is nothh^ splendid about mary rose, never can 
she besom one of those secret women so much less innocent 
than she, yet perhaps so much sweeter in the kernel, who 
are the bane ur glory, or the batu and glory, of gy eater lovers 
than she could ever smiUrstand. She it jsat a sure and lovely 
^ower,far less fitted than those others fur the iragU rSle. 

She butts her hecul into mbs. siorland with a chihSsh 
h^ultivetutt that sntght overthrow a less accustomed 
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MARY KOSB {ttUing tverytfmg). Mother ! 

MR. MORLAND. You don’t mean that anything has really 
frightened you, Mary Rose ? 

MARY ROSE. I am not sure. Hold me tight, Mother. 

MRS. MORLAMD. Darling, has Simon been disturUng you ? 

MARY ROSS {Hlmg this way of putting it). Yes, he has. It 
is all Smon’s fruit. 

MR. MORLAND. But you Said you were afraid even of me. 

MARY ROSS. You are the only one. 

MR. MORLAND. Is this some game ? Where is Simon i 

MARY ROSS (in little nusdhfuls). He is at the foot of the tree. 
He is not coming up by the tree. He wants to come in by the 
door. That shows how important it is. 

ML MORLAND. What is ? 

MARY ROSB. You See, his leave is up to>morrow, and he — 
wants to see you. Daddy, before he goes. 

MR. MORLAND. 1 am Sure he does. And I know why. 

I ttdd you, Fanny. Mary Rose, do you see my purse lying 
about ? 

MARY ROSE. Your puTse, Dad ? 

MR. MORLAND. Yes, you gosling. There is a fiver in it, 
and that is what Master Simon wants to see me about. 

(mary rose again seeks her mother's Iweast.) 

MRS. MORLAND. Oh, James ! Dearest, tell me what 
Simon has been saying to you ; whisper it, my love; 

(mary rose wUspers.) 

Yes, I thought it was that 

MARY ROSE. I am frightened to tell Daddy. 

MRS. MORLAND. James, you may as well be told bluntly ; 
it isn’t your fiver that Simon wants, it is your daughter. 

(MR. MORLAND is aghasty and mary rose rushes into Us 
arms to help Um in this terriUe hour.) 

MARY rose (as the injtved party). You will sodd him, 
won’t you, Dad f 

MR. MORLAND (voinly trying to push her from him). By--by 
-~hy the~-Iw all that is hortiUe I ’ll do more than scold him. 
The pi^y, I ’U—I ’ll— — 

Mary robe (entreatir^). Not more dian scdd^ him, 
Daddy--«)t more. Mary Rose couldn’t bear it if it was 
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MR. MORLAND (Uoitify). You RK Hot ill love wiA SimMi, 
srcTou ? 

MARY ROSE. Oh-h>h-h ! 

(Sht tnaJus Bttk nauBHgs from th* amt parent to the e^er^ 
earrying Usees for the wotmdt,) 

Daddy) I am so ftwfuUysor^ that this htt occurred. A^ummy) 
what can we do ? {She tries.) \ 

MRS. MORLAMO {soothosg her). My own, my pet But he 
is only a boy, Mary Rose, just a very nice boy. \ 

MARY ROSE {ousti). Mother, that is the wonderful, winder- 
fill thing. He was just a boy«~-I quite understand thdi»>he 
was a mere boy till to-day $ and then, Daddy, he suddenly 
changed ; all at once he b^me a man. It was while he was 
— telling me. You will scarcely know him now. Mother. 

Mks. MORLAHD. Darling, he break&sted with ta i I think 
I shall know him still. 

MARY ROSE. He is quite different from breakfiat-cime. 
He doesn’t laugh any more, he would never think of capiixitig 
the punt intentionally now, he has grown so grave, so manly, 
so — so protettivey he thinld of evmything now, at freeholds 
and leasehcdds, and gravel toil, and hot and odd, and the hire 
system. 

(She tries agaht, hut her eyes tare sparkHug through the ran.) 
MR. MORlARO (with spirit). He has got as fiu' as that, has 
he 1 Does be propose that this marriage should take place 
to-morrow i 

MARY ROSE (eager to soften the blew). Oh nc^ not fut quite 
a long time. At etflies^ not till his next Leave, 
atxs. MORtAND. Mary Rose 1 

MARY ROSE. He It wvttiig down there, Mummy. May 
Ibringiimin ? 

MRS. MORtAND. Of ooutsc, dcaresb 
MR. MtmtAMO. Don’t Come wifri him, frioug^ 
aiARY ROSE. Oh 1 (She wonders what this meamt.) You 
know how ihy Simon is. 
am. isoRtAHO. I do not 

SIRS. MORtAND. YouT frther and I must have « tidk with 
himah8le,yottseR 

MARY ROSE. tt^poso sob Hofo waiUiiodotlM right 

riiingi Moriier. 
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utL. MOKiAND. You will need to say more than Uiat^ you 
know, Simon, to justify your conduct 

MBS. MORLAND. Oh, Simon, how could you I 

SIMON (with a anting). It seems almost like stealing. 

MR. MORLAND. It is Stealing. 

SIMON {prudently). Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha 1 | 

(From the ceiling there comes a gentle tapping, anjrom a 
senior officer who is indicating that En^and escpms her 
Useatenant tUs day to do his duty, simon inflates.) \ 

It Is beastly hard on you, of course ; but if you knev^ what 
Mary Rose is I \ 

MRS. MORLAND (pardonably). We feel that even we know 
to some extent what Mary Rose is. 

SIMON (taciing). Yes, rather ; and so you can see how it 
has come about (This effort cheers him.) I would let myself 
be cut into little chips for her ; I should almost like it (^th 
a brief ffleme at Hs ausspent youth.) Perhaps you have thought 
duit I was a rather larky sort in the past 1 

MR. MORLAND (sarcastically). We see an extraordinary 
change in you, Simon. 

SIMON (eagerly). Have you noticed that ? Mary Rose has 
noticed it too. That is my inner man coming out. (Carefully) 
To some young people marriage is a thing to be enterra on 
lighdy, but that is not my style. What I want is to ^ve up 
larks, and all that, and insure my life, and read the political 
articles. 

(Fto'iher knoclang from above renunds him of sometUng 
else.) 

Yes, and I promise you it won’t be like losing a dai^ter but 
like gaining a son. 

MRS. MORLAND. Did Mary Rose teU you to say that f 

SIMON (guiltily). Well—— (Tap, tap.) Oh, uiother 
duii^ I diould cmisider it wwll word) being married to Mary 
Rose just to have you, Mrs. Morland, for a in(Nher-4n<law. 

MR. MORLAND (pleased). Wdl sai^ &mon } I like you the 

better for that. 

ants. MCALAXD (e dimMe). Did she tell you to say diat also? 

SIMON. Wdl— At any rate, never diall 1 finget the 
leapect and affection I owe to the parents of my beloved wife. 

MR. MORLAND. She is not your udfe ye^ you know. 
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SIMON {Jkottdsemdy), No, she isn’t But can she be? 
Mrs. Morland, can she be ? 

MRS. MORLAND. That » as may be, Simon. It u only a 
possible engagement that we are discussing at present 

SIMON. Yes, yes, of coutm. {Becomng mere £ffictdt te 
resist as Ks reason gees.) I used to be cardess about mone^, 
but I have thou^t of a trick of writing the word Economy in 
the inside of my watch, so that I ’ll see it every time I wind up. 
My people 

MR. MORLAND. We like them, Simon. 

{The tapping is resumed.) 

SIMON. I dmi’t know whether you have noticed a sound 
from up above ? 

MR. MORLAND. 1 did think I heard something. 

SIMON. That is Mary Rose in the apple-room. 

»(RS. MORLAND. No i 

SIMON. Yes ; she is doing that to hdp me. I prmmsed 
to knock back as soon as I thought thii^ were going welL 
What do you say ? May I ? ^ 

{He gives them an imploring look, and mounts a chair, part 
of a fisHng-red in Ids hand?) 

MR. MORLAND {on oosy read in sigh). I think, Fanny, he 
might i 

MRS. MORLAND (Artfwr). No. {Tremtdously) There is a 
little thing, Simon, that Mary Rose’s father and I fed we ought 
to tdl you about her before — ^before you knock, my dear. It 
b not very important, I think, but it b something she doesn’t 
know heisdf, and it makes her a litde different from odier 
prb. 

SIMON {alighting — sharpy). I won’t bdieve anything a^inst 
Mary Rose. 

MRS. MORLAND. We have nodiing to tdl you gainst her. 

MR. MORLAND. It b just Something that happened, Simon. 
She couldn’t help it. It luun’t troubled us in die least for years, 
but we always agreed that she mustn’t be engaged before wc 
tdd the man. We mutt have your promts^ before are tdl 
you, diat you will keep it to yours^. 

SIMON {frowning). I promise. , , . 

MRS. MORLANO. You must never speak of it even to 

her. 
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8iMOif . Not to Marjr Roae ? I wish yea would say quiddy 
what it is. 

{Thty art turn sitting round the htt/e taUe.) 

MR. MORLAMO. It Can't be told quite in a word. It hap* 
peiwd seven years ago, when Mary Rose was eleven. We were 
in a remote part of Scotland*-.>in the Outer Hebrides. I 

SXMOM. I once went on shore there from die very 

bleak and barren, rocks and rough grass, I never saw a t^. 

MR. MORLAND. It is mostly like that. There is a w^ing* 
station. We went because 1 was fond of fishing. I l^ven’t 
had the heart to fish since. Quite dose to die inn whire we 
put up there is^^ iitde bland. 

{He sees that Ritle island so clearly that he forgets to go on.) 

MRS. MORtAMD. It b quite a small bland, Simon, unin- 
habited, no dieep even. 1 suppose there are only about six 
ao’es of it. There are trees there, quite a number of them, 
Scotch Srs and a few rowan-trees,— .they have red berries, you 
know. There seemed to us to be nothing very pardcubr 
about the island, unless, perhaps, that it is curiously complete 
in itself. There is a tiny pool in it that might be called a lake, 
out of which a stream flows. It has hillocks and a glade, a sort 
of minbture land. That was all we noticed, thou^ it became 
the most dreaded place in the world to us. 

MR. MORLANO {coHsideratefy). 1 can tell him without your 
being here, Fanny. 

MRS. MORLANB. I prefer to stay, James. 

SIR. MORtAND. I fished a great deal in the loch between 
duit idand and the larger one. The sea-trout were wonderful. 
I of^ rowed Mary Rose across to the island and left her di«e 
to sketch. She was fend of sketching in those days, we thought 
them pretty things. I could see her from the boat most of the 
timi^ and we us^ to wave to each other. Then I would go 
back for her udien I staffed fidiing. 

MRS. MORiANO. I didn't often go with thmn. We didn’t 
know at the tune feat fee natives had a superstition against 
huidiit^ OB the udand, and that k was saj^esed to resent this. 
It had a Gaelic name which means * The Ifeuid feat Likes to 
be Vbited.’ Mary Rose knew nofeii^ of feb, and fee was 
very land of ho: hdand. She used to talk to call k her 
darling, things like feat. 
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SIMOH {r$alts$). Ttll me what happened. 

ME. MOKLAND. It was on what was to be our last day. I 
had landed her on this island as usual, and in the early evening 
I pulled across to take her off. From the boat I saw her, 
sitting on a stump of a tree that was her fevourite seat, and she 
waved gaily to me and I to her. Then I rowed over, with, of 
coursf^ my back to her. I had less than a hundred yards to go, 
but, Simon, when I got across she wasn’t there. 

SIMON. You teem so serious about it. She was hiding 
from you ? 

MRS. MORLAND. She wasn’t on the island, Simon. 

sxMON. But~<-but-^h, bu fr- ■. 

MR. MORtAND. Don’t you think I searched and searclied ? 

MRS. MORLAND. All of US. No one in the village went 
to bed that night. It was then we learned how they feared 
the idand. 

SIR. MORLAND. The little pool was dragged. There was 
nothit^ we didn’t try ; but she was gone. 

SIMON (Jirtresied). I can’t — there couldn’t— but never 
mind that. Tell me how you found her. 

MRS. MORLAND. It was the twentieth day after she dis* 
af^ieared. Twenty days 1 

SIMON. Some boet— i 

MR. NORLAND. There was no boat but mine. 

SIMON. Tdl me. 

MRS. NORLAND. The Search had long been g^ven up, but 
we couldn’t come awtay. 

MR. NORLAND. I was Wandering one day along the shore 
of the loch, you can ima^ne in what state of mind. I stopped 
and stood lowing across the water at the island, and, Simon, I 
saw her sitting on the tree>4runk sketching. 

MRS. MOMAND. Msiy Rose 1 

SIR. NORLAND. She WRvcd to me and went on sketehing. 
I— I waved back to her. I got into the boat and rowed across 
just in the old way, except that I sat fiiong her, so that 1 could 
see her all the time. When I landed, the firtt thing ste said 
to me NNS, * Why did you row in that fimny way, Dad ? ’ 
Then I saw at once that me didnY Imow anjrthing had hai^ened. 

SIMON. Mr. Morland 1 How could— ? Wheee did 
the tsy she had been ? 
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MRS. MORLAMD. She didn’t know she had been anywhere 
Simon. 

MR. MORLARD. She thought I had just come ibr her at the 
usual time. 

SIMON. Twenty days. You mean she had beep on die 
island all that dme ? 

MR. MORLAND. We don’t know. 

MRS. MORLAND. Jamcs brought her back to me\ just die 
same merry unselfconsdous girl, with no idea that she ^d been 
away fiom me for more than an hour or two. \ 

SIMON. But when you told her \ 

MRS. MORLAND. We never told her $ she doesn’t know 
now. 

SIMON. Surely you 

MRS. MORLAND. We had her back again, Simon ; that was 
the great thing. At first we thought to tell her after we got 
her home ; and then, it was all so inexplicable, we were afraid 
to alarm her, to take the bloom off her. In the end we decided 
never to tell her. 

SIMON. You told no one ? 

aiR. MORLAND. Several doctors. 

SIMON. How did they explain it ? 

MR. MORLAND. They had no explanation for it except that 
it never took place. You can think that, too, if you like. 

SIMON. 1 don’t know what to think. It has had no ^ect 
on her, at any rate. 

MR. MORLAND. None whatever— 4nd you can guess how 
we used to watch. 

MRS. MORLAND. Simon, I am very anxbus to be honest 
with you. I have somedmes thougjit diat our girl is curioudy 
young for her age — as if — ^you know how just a touch of froM 
may-stop the growth of a plant and yet leave it blooming— it 
has somedmes seemed to me as if a odd finger had once touched 
my Maiy Rose. 

SIMON. Mra. Morland I 

MRS. MORLAND. Tfaeie » nothing in it. 

SIMON. What you are worrying about is just her innocence 
•^hkh seems a hc^ thing to me. 

. MIS. MORLAND. And indeed it is. 

SIMON. If that is all— 
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MR. MORLANS. We have somedmee thou^t that she had 
numimtaiy ^impses back into that time, but before we could 
question her in a cautious way about them the gates had closed 
and she remembered nothing. You never saw her talking to 
— to some person who wasn’t there ? 

SIMON. No. 

B(RS. MORLAND. Nor listening, as it were, for some sound 
that never came ? 

SIMON. A sound ? Do you mean a sound from the island ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Yes, we think so. But at any rate she 
has long outgrown those ^cies. 

(SAf fetches a sketch-book from a drawer.) 

Hm are the sketches she made. You can take the book away 
with you and look at them at your leisure. 

SIMON. It is a little curious that she has never spoken to me 
of that holiday. She tells me everything. 

MRS. MORLAND. No, that isn’t curious, it is just that the 
island has hided from her memory. I should be troubled if she 
h^m to recall it Well, Simon, we felt we had to tell you. 
That is all we know, I am sure it is all we shall ever know. 
What are you going to do i 

SIMON. W^t do you think ! 

(He mounts the chair again, and knocks triumphantly, A 
hapfy tapping repBes.) 

You heard i That means it’s all right You’ll see how 
she *11 come tearing down to us I 

MRS. MORLAND (kissing him). You dear boy, you will see 
how 1 shall go tearing up to her. (She goes off.) 

SIMON. I do love Mary Rose, sir. 

MR. MORLAND. So do we, Simon. I suj^KJse that made us 
love her a little mOTe than other daughters are loved. Well, 
it is dad and done with, and it doesn’t disturb me now at all 
I Im^ you won’t let it disturb you. 

SIMON (smeSsfurbed), Rather not (Disturbed) I say, I 
wonder whether I have noticed her listening for a mund ? 

MR. NORLAND. Not you. We did wisely, £dn’t we, in 
not quesdoning her ? 

SIMON. Oh lord, yes. ‘The Island diat Idkes to be 
Vtnted* It » a queer name. (Btyishfy) I say, let ’s fi»get all 
about it (He leek at At teiBng.) I almost wish ha mother 
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hadn't gone op to htf. It will make Mary Roae longer in 
coming down. 

MU. MORLAND {humeroui). Faniw will think of nicer thii^ 
to lay to her than you could think o^ Simon. 

SIMON. Yes, I know. Ah, now you are chad^ng me. 
{AptlogeHeally) You see, sir, my leave is up to-morrow.l 
(mary roib cmimi rushing in.) 

Mary Rose I 

(Shr darts fast hm hstp har father's arssu.) ^ 

MARY roir. It isn’t you I am thinking of { it is latter, it 
is poor fether. Oh, Simon, how could you 1 Isn’t it hatdU 
of him, Daddy I 

MR. MORtAND. I should just Sty it is. Is your mother 
crying too ? 

siARY RO|B (sqtuaiing). Yes. 

MR. MORLAND. I sce I am going to have an abominable day. 
If you two don’t mind very much being left alone, I think I ’ll 
go up and sit in the ap(do<room and cry with ]Pour mother.' Itts 
close and dark and musty up there, and when we feel we can’t 
stick it any longer I ’ll knock cm the flcwr, Simon, as a sign that 
we are ccnning down. 

(He departs on this tight ssato. We ue how the snmdt oj 
these two ehddren snateh.) 

SIMON. Mary Rose ! 

MARY ROSB. Oh, Simon^you axs6 me; 

SIMON. You and me, that ^ it. We are irx, now. Do 
you like it ? 

MARY ROSB. It IS SO fearfully solemn, 

SIMON. You are not fri^tesied, are you I 
(She nods.) 

Not at me? 

(She Aahts her head.) 

Whatat? 

MARY ROSB. At£r— Being*«-manied. Simon, after we 
are married you wiftsemedmes let me {day, won’t you i 
mtoii. Gamcsf 
(She nods.) 

Radia’. Why, I *Q go on playit^ rugger myself. Lott of 
named peoj^ play gunes. 

V MARY RMB (ndifttn). I’ngMt SimeD,doy0uIorciiief 
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awoH. D^arett— p^eduMis«<^my Ufe*->in]r swoethearL 
Whidi name do you lilw best ? 

amnrKOSx. I’m not sure. They are all very nice. (She 
h emsdeut of the ceiSng.) Ou^m’t we m knock to those 
btdoveds to come down i 

siMOH. Please don’t. I know a lot about old people^ 
darling. 1 assure you they don’t mind veiy much ntdng in 
dull places. 

MARY KOSB. Wc mustn’t be selfish. 

SIMON. Honest Injun, it isn’t selfishness. You see^ I have 
a ton of things to tell you. About how I put it to them, and 
how I remembered what you told me to say, and the way I got 
the soft side of them. They have heard it all already, so it 
would really be selfish to bring them down. 
mahy rosb. I ’m not so sure. 

SIMON. I ’ll tell you what we *11 do. Let *s go back to the 
boat'house^ and then diey can come down and be cosy hoe: 

ssarY rosb (Refill). Let ’s ! We can stay there till tea- 
time. (She laents to viUrl him oweg at etue.) 

SIMON. It is fresh down thore } put on a jacket, my star. 
MARY ROSE. Oh, bother I 

SIMON (firmfyy. My child, you are in my care now { I am 
re^nsible for you, and I order you to put on a jacket 

siARY ROSB. Ordtf I Simon, you do say the lovdiest 
llungt I ’ll put it on at once. 

(She it going tetoards the Uttle door at the bmh, hut harm 
fa utf tomethmg important.) 

Simon, I ’U tell you a funny thing about me. I may be wrong, 
but I thuik I ’ll sometimes love you to kiss me, and s om eti me s 
it will be better not 

SIMON. All Tdl me, what were you thinldi^ as 

you sat up diere in the a|^e-room, waiting 1 
MARY ROSB. Holy thi^ 

SIMON. About love f 

(She nodt.) 

MARYROSB. We ’ll try tobegood, won’t we,Sin^plea8e ? 

SIMON. Radier. Honest Injtui, we’ll be nailers. Did 
you think of— our wedding-day ? 

MARY ROSB. A little 
sniON. Only a little ? 
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MARY ROSE. But frightfully dearly. {Suddenly) Simon, I 
had such a delicious idea about our honeymoon. There is a 
{dace in Scotland — ^in the Hd>rides — I should love to go there. 

SIMON {taken aback). The Hebrides ? 

MARY ROSE. We once went to it when I was little. Isn^t 
it funny, I had almost forgotten about that island, cuid then 
suddenly I saw it quite dearly as I was sitting up there. I {Senses 
lessfy) Of course it was the little old woman who pmnted it 
out to me. \ 

(SXMON is cKsturbed,) 

SXMOR {gently). Mary Rose, there are only yoursd^es and 
the three maids in the house, aren't there ? 

MARY ROSS {ssirfrised). You know there arc. Whatever 
makes you ask ? 

SIMON {cautiously). I thought — thought I had a glimpse 
of a little old woman on the stair to-day. 

MARY ROSE {interested). Who on earth could that be ? 

SIMON. It doesn't matter, I had made a mistake. Tell me, 
what was there particular about that place in the Hebrides i 

MARY ROSS. Oh, the fishing for frther. But there was an 
island where I often My little island ! 

SIMON {ferhaps quite unnecessarily). What are you listening 
for, Mary Rose ? 

MARY ROSE. Was I ? I don’t hear anything. Oh, my 
dear, my dear, I should love to show you die tree-trunk and the 
rowan-tree where I used to sketch while father was in the boat 
I expect he used to land me on die island because it wwt such a 
safephee. 

SIMON {troubled). That had been the idea. I am not going 
to spend my honeymoon by the sea, though. And yet I should 
like to go to the Hd)rides~-some <kiy— to tee that island. 

MARY ROSS. Yes, let \ 

{She darts off through the fettle door for her jacket.) 
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Ah tibuid in the Outer Hebrides. A hundred yards auray, 
acTM the loch at the back, may be seen the greater island of 
whidi this might be but a stone cast into the sea by some giant 
hand : perhaps an evil stone which the big island had to 
forth but could not sinL It is £ur to look upon to^lay, all its 
menace hidden under mosses of various hues that are a ^th to 
the eye ; an island placid as a cow grazing or a sulky lady asleep. 
The sun which has left the bleak bilk beyond is playing hide and 
seek <m it ; one suddenly has the curious fimcy to ask, with 
whom? A blessed qiot it might be thought, rather than sinister, 
were riiere not those two trees, a fir and a rowan, thrir arms 
outstretched for ever southward, as if they had been struck while 
in full flight and could no longer pray to their gods to carry them 
away from this island. A young Highlander, a CamertMi, 
{nsses in a boat at the back. Mary Rose and Simon come into 
view on the iriand. We have already heard them swishing a 
way through whins and bracken that are unseen. They are 
dressed as English people dress in Scotland. They have been 
married for finir years and are soil the gay young creatures of 
riieir eng^mmt day. 'Dieir talk is the happy nonsense that 
leaves no ripple unless the unexpected ha{^>ens. 

MARY Rosx {thnUid). I think, I think, I don’t think at aU, 
I am quite sure. This is the place; Simon, kiss me, kiss me 
qittck. You promised to kks me quick whw we found the 
place. 

siMOH I mn not the man to break my word. 

At the same time, Mary Rose, I would pcrint out to you that 
this is the third spot you have picked out as bring the place, wd 
three tunes have I kissed you quick on dtat understanding, 
^is can’t go on, you know. As for your wonderful island, 
ittuimouttobeabcaittherizeoftheRound Pond. 

MARY Rott. I atsrays said it was little like mysrif. 

sui 
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SIMON. It was obviously made to fit you, or 3rou to fit it } 
one of you was measured for the otho*. At aay rate, we have 
now been all round it, and all through it, as my bleeding limbs 
testify. {The whint have been tearing at Km, and he rubt 
Ks legs.) 

MARY Rosi. They didn't hurt me at all. I 

SIMON. Perhaps Aey like you better than me. Well, we 
have made a ^>od search fiv the place where you und to sit 
and sketch, and you must now take your choice. \ 

atARY RMR. It was here. I told you of the fir^md the 
rowan-tree. \ 

SIMON. There were a fir and a rowan at each of the other 
places. 

MARY ROSE. Not thtt fir, not this rowan. 

SIMON. You have me there. 

MARY ROsa. Simon, I know I ’m not clever, but I *m 
always ri^t The rowan-berries I I used to put ^em in my 
hair. (She puts them in her hair again,) Darling rowan-tree, 
are you glad to see me back 1 You don't look a bit older, how 
do you Aink I am wearing f 1 shall tell you a searet. You 
too, firry. Come closer, both of you. Put your arms around 
me, and listen : I am married I 

(The branch ^ wKch she hat been making a scarf £s- 
engaget iUe^.) 

It didn’t like that, Simon, it is jealous. After all, it knew me 
first Dearest trees, if I had known dwt you felt fi>r me in 
that way— but it is too late now. I have been m^ed for 
nearly four years, and this is the man. Ha name a Lieutenant 
Simon Sobersides. (She darts abosct snaking discoveries.) 

SIMON (tranqsdUy tmkmg). What is It now 1 
aiARY ROsi. That moss 1 I feti sure there is a tree-trunk 
bMieadi it, the very root on whidi I used to sit and sketch. 

(He dears awcy tesne of the trust.) 

SIMON. It is a tree-trunK rig^t enough 
MARY ROSB. I bdieve— I bdieve I cut my name on it with 
a knifis. 

SIMON. This lodes like it * M— A— R— -* and there it 
sSsps. That is always where the blade ai the knife breaks. 
aiARY ROSB. My ownest seat, how I have Boisted you. 
SIMON. Don’t you beheve it^ oU trae-tnmk. She bad 
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fi^gotten aU abpot you, and you just cune vaguely back to her 
mind because vc happened to be in the nei^Uturhood. 

MARY ROSE. Yes, I suppose that is true. You were the 
one who wanted to come, Simon. I wonder why i 

siMOR (with his atuwtr ready). No particular reason. I 
wanted to see a place you had visited as a child ; that was aU. 
But what a trumpery island it proves to be. 

MARY ROSS (u)he perhaps agrees vath fdm). How can you i 
Evm if it is true, you n^n't say it before them all, hurting 
their fedings. Dw seat, here is one for each year I have been 
away. Hsset the trsmk a somber of tissus.) 

siMOH (emasting), Heven. Go on, give it aU the news. 
Tell it we don’t have a house of our own yet 

MARY ROSii Y ou see, dear seat, we live with my daddy and 
mother, because Simon is so often away at sea. You l^w, 
the ievdiest thing in the world is the navy, and the lovdiest 
thing in the navy is H.M.S. Fahanty and ^e lovdiest thing 
on H.M.S. Vafsant is Lieutenant Simon Sobertides, and the 
lovdiest thing on Lieutenant Simon Sobenides is the little 
tuft of hair which will keep standing up at the back of his 
head. 

(siMOM, toht is iotHssg on the snossy is to sued to her prattle 
that his eyes dose.) 

But, listien, you trees, I have a much more wtuiderful secret 
than You can have three guesses. It is this . . . !•>- 

have-— got — a baby ! A girl i No thank you. He is two 
yean and nine months, and he says such beautiful things to me 
about lovii^ me. Oh, rowan, do you think he means them i 
SIMON. I distinctly heard it say yes. 

(He eptstt his eyes, to see her gaadng eadreasted atross the 
water,) 

You needn’t pretend diat you can see him. 

MARY ROSB. I da Can’t you ? He is waving his bib 
tow 

SIMON. That is nurse’s cap. 

MARY Rosi. Then he is wadi% it How devcr o£ him. 
(She wmtes hw k e m i ke rMef.) Now th^ are gone. Isn’t it 

10 thisJc that from dtis v«y ^t I used to wave to iimer f 
T h at avaa a hwDV ttmC* 

miOaie lihoidabfthippifflrhcwif 1 I 
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wonder where Cameron is. I told him after he landed us to 
tie up the boat at any good place and make a fire. I suppose I 
had better try to make it myself. 

MA&Y aosB. How you can think of food at such a time 1 
SIMON (tuho is evicting stuks). All very well, but you will 
presently be eating more than your share. | 

BSARY ROSE. Do you know, Simon, I don’t thii^ daddy 
and mother like this island. \ 

SIMON {m ids guard). Help me with the fire, you cha[tterbox. 
{He has long ceased to credit the story he heard years 
age, hut he is ever watchfid for mary rosb.) \ 

MARY rosb. They never seem to want to sp^ of it 
SIMON. Forgotten it, I suppose. 

MARY ROSB. I shall write to them h-om the inn this evening. 
How surprised they will be to know I am there again. 

SIMON {casually), 1 wouldn’t write from therc^ Wait till 
we cross to the mainland. 

MARY ROSB. Why not from there ? 

SIMON. Oh, no reason. But if they have a distaste for the 
place, periups ^ey wouldn’t like our coming. I say, praise 
me, I have got this fire alight 

MARY ROSB {yjoho is occasionally pertinacious), Simon, why did 
you want to come to my island without me i 
SIMON. Did I ? Oh, I merdy suggested your remaining 
at the inn because I thought you seemed tired. I wonder 
where Cameron can have got to ? 

MARY ROSB. Here he comes. {SeScitously) Do be polite to 
him, dear | you know how touchy ^ey are. 

SIMON. I am learning ! 

{The hoot, with cambron, draws in. He is a gawky youth 
of twenty, in the poor hut honouraUe garh of theghUHe, and 
is not specially impressive until you fuestion him about the 
universe,) 

CAMBRON (iff the soft voue of the Highlander), Iss it the wish 
of Mr. Blake that I should land f 
SIMON. Yes, yes, Camenm, with the luncheon. 

{CAmnon ste^mhore with a fishing hmkit,) 
caidBRON. Iss it the w»b of Mr. Blake that I open the 
basket? 

maoK Wt shaii tumbte out the lundieon if you bring e 
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trout or two. I want you to show my unfe, how 

one cooks fish by the water’s edge. 

CAMERON. 1 will do it with pleasure. {Ht pauses.) There 
isB one litde matter } it iss of small importance. You may haf 
noticed that I always address pu as Mr. Blake. I notice that 
pu alwap address me as Cameron } I take no offence. 

MARY ROSE. Oh dear, I am sure I alwap address pu as 
Mr. Cameron. 

CAMERON. That iss so, ma’am. You may haf noticed that 
I alwap address pu as * ma’am.’ It iss my way of indi««at;ng 
that 1 conader pu a ferry genteel pung matron, and of all 
such I am the humble servant {He pauses.) In saying I am 
your humble servant I do not imply that I am not as good as 
you are. With this brief explanation, ma’am, I will now fetch 
the trouts. 

SIMON {talang advantage of Ks departure). That is one in 
the eye for me. But 1 ’m hanged if I mister him. 

MARY ROSE. Simon, do be carefiiL If pu want to say 
anything to me that is dai^erous, say it in French. 

(CAMERON returns with two ssnall sea-trout.) 

CAMERON. The trouts, ma’am, having been cleaned in a 
thorough and yet easy manner by pulling them up and down 
in the water, the next procedure iss as follows. 

{He wraps up the trout in a pece of newspaper and soaks 
them in the water.) 

I now place the soaking little parcels on the fire, and when 
the paper b^ns to burn it will be a sure sign that the nouts 
iss now ready, like mysdf, ma’am, to be your humble servants. 
{He is retsarning to the heat.) 

MARY ROSS {who has been preparing the feast). Don’t go away. 

CAMERON. If it iss agpeable to Mistress Blake 1 would 
wish to go back to the boat. 

MARY ROSS. Why i 

(CAMERON is rsot eemfertaUe.) 

It would be more agreeable to me if pu would stay. 

CAMERON {skuffiittg). 1 wUl Stay. , 

SIMON. Good iaa»>-(UKl look after tiie trout It ts the 
ntoat heavenly way trf cooidlx^ fidi, Mary Rose. 

CAMERON. It 186 a tasty way, Mr. Blake, but I would 
not Ole Ac wofd heavenly m this connection. 
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stMOM. 1 Mand oomcted. (Tartfy) I mutt sa y— « 

MARY Rosi. Prtntz gardt^ man krtmt I 
atilON. Mm Dint / Qu*iJ ta m drtl* I 
maryrosr. MttsmaiJtFittmt ; U ta What 

b the Fraicfa for an original ? ^ 

SIMON. 'Hat stumps me; j 

CAMHiOH. ColloqubUy togtan migiit be used, though the 
classic writers would probably say simply un nrigkud. \ 

StsiON {with a grw»). Phew, thb b teriousj( What 
was that book you were readinm Cameron, whil^ 1 was 
fishing? \ 

camrrom. It bs a small Euripiibs I carry in the pocfce^ 
Mr. Blake. 

SIMON. Latin, Mary Rose 1 

CAMERON. It may be Latin, but in these parts we know 
no better than to call it Greek. 

SIMON. Crushed i^n ! But I dare say it b good for me. 
Sit down and have pot-luck with us. 

CAHiRON. I thank you, Mr. Blake, but it would not be 
good manners for a paid man to rit with Ms emplo3rers. 

MARY ROSE. When I ask you, Mr. Cameron ? 

CAautaoH. It isB kindly meant, but I hafnot been introduced 
So you. 

MARY ROSE. Oh, but— do let me; My husband 
Mr. Blake — Mr. Cameron. 

CAMBRON. I hope you arc feny wdl, sir. 
sntmt. Thcsametoyoi^Mr. Camenm. Howdoyouthi? 
Lovely day, isn’t it ? 

CAMERON. It iss a filirly fine day. (H» it mtytt uffmstd.) 
MARY tost (to th* routu), Simon I 
sisioN. Ah 1 Do you know nqr svtfe ? Mr. Cameron-— 
Mrs. Bbke. 

CAMERON. I am forty pleased to make Mbtrsm Blake’s 
acquaintance. Iss Mistress Blake making a long May in these 
parts ? 

MARY ROSE. No^ abs, sre go Mvoei to»monow. 

CAMiaoN. I Iw^ the wesmer srill be foveuiahile. 

MARY ROSE. And 

beiw, you know, you af* our guest 
CAMERON. I am sBUdi oU%ed. (Ht mmhm th tmd» 
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teiehts with curiosity.) Butchernneat ! This iss fmf ex- 
edlmt. 

(Hr hirsts into a surf rising fit of laughter, and sttddenh 
tuts it off.) 

Please to excuse my behaviour. You haf been laughing at me 
all this time, but jw did not know I haf been laughing at mysdf 
also, thou^ keying a remarkable control over my kutarw. I 
will now haf my laugh out, and then I will eiq>lain. (Hr 
fimthes hit laugfi.) I will now explain. I am not the scdemn 
prig I haf pretended to you to be, I am really a iairiy attractive 
young man, but I am shy and I haf been guarding against your 
taldf^ liberties widi me, not because of mysdf, who am nothing, 
but because of the noble profesnon it iss ray ambition to enter. 
{They ditetver that they Sit him) 

MAur WMM. Do tdl US what diat is, 

CAMiaoM. It iss the ministry. I am a student of Aberdeen 
Univetsi^, and in dte vacation I am a boatman, or a ghillie, or 
anything you please, to hdp to pay my fees. 

SIMON. Well done I 

CAMERON. I am obliged to Mr. Blake. And I may say, 
now that we know one anodier socMly, diet there iss much in 
Mr. Blake which I am trying to copy. 
aniOK. Something in me worth coping 1 
OUlStOM. It m not Mr. Blake’s learning; he has not 
much learning, but I haf always understood that the En^idi 
manage wtdiout it What I admire in you iss your ferry nice 
manners and your general deportment, in all which I haf a 
great deal to learn yet, and I watch these things in Mr. Blake 
and take memomnw of them in a little note-book. 

(siMON escfemds.) 

MARY ROSg. Mr. Camoon, do tell me that I dso am in 
the lit^ note-book 1 

CAMERON. You are not, ma’am, it would not be se^y in 

me. But it iss written in my heart, and also I hafsaid it to my 

fether, tittt I will remain a bachdor unless I can many smne 
Wy whelm fmrj like Mistress Blake. 

MARY ROSi. Simoa, you never said anywmg m me as 
pretty as dat. IsyourfcthoracndterindteirillagB f ^ 

cuumom. Yes, ma'am, when he » not at the Unwwwty 

(^Aberdetm. 
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siMOK. My stars, does he go there too I 
CAMBROM. He does so. We share a ferry small room 
between us. 

SIMON. Father and son. Is he going into the ministry 
zbof I 

CAMERON. Such iss not his purpose. When hei has taken 
hb degree he will return and be a croi^ again. \ 

SIMON. In that case I don’t see what he is getting out of it 
CAMERON. He iss getting the grandest thing inlhe world 
out of it ; he iss getting education. 

(siMON fii/s that hi is hiing gradually rubbed 9ut,\and it is 
a relief to fum that Cameron has now to attend to the trout* 
The paper they are wrapped in has begun to bum*) 

MARY rose (for the first time eating of trout as it should be 
cooked)* Delicious ! (She offers a portion to cameron.) 

CAMERON. No, I thank you. I haf lived on trouts most of 
my life. Thb butcher-meat iss more of an excellent novelty 
tome. 

(He has been stansBng all this time*) 

MARY ROSE. Do Sit down, Mr. Cameron. 

CAMERON. I am doing ferry wdl here, I thank you. 

MARY ROSE. But, please. 

CAMERON (with decision)* I will not sit down on thb bland. 
SIMON (curiousfy). Come, come, are you superstitious, you 
who are going into the minbtry ? 

CAMERON. Thb bland has a bad name. I haf never landed 
on it before. 

MARY ROSE, A bad name, Mr. Cameron i Oh, but what 
a shame ! When I was here long ago, I often came to the 
bland. 

CAMERON. Iss that SO ? It was not a chancey ftiit^ to do. 
MARY ROSE. But it b a darling island. 

CAMERON. That bs the proper wav to speak of it. 

MARY ROSE. I am sure 1 never neard a word against it 
Have you, Simon i 

SIMON (trazenfy). Not 1. I have beard idiat its Gadic 
name has an odd meaning^^The Island that Likes to be 
Visited,’ but there b nothing terrifying in that 
MARY ROSE. The name b new to me, Mr. Gammii. 1 
Atnk it b tweet 
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CAMBS.OM. That iss as it tray be, Mistress Btake. 

SIMON. What is there against the island i 
CAMERON. F or one thing, they are saying it has no audiority 
to be here. It was not always here, so uiey are saying. Then 
oiw day it was here. 

SIMON. That little indd«it happened before your time, 

I should say, Mr. Cameron. 

CAMERON. It happened before the dme of any one now 
alive, Mr. Blake. 

SIMON. I thought SO. And does the island ever go away 
for a jaunt in the same way ? 

CAMERON. There are some who say that it does. 

SIMON. But you have not seen it on the move yourself ? 
CAMERON. I am not always watching it, Mr. Blake; 

SIMON. Anting else against it ? 

CAMERON, ihere iss the birds. Too many birds come 
here. The birds like this island more than iss seemly. 

SIMON. Birds here ! What could bring them here ? 
CAMERON. It iss Said foey come to listen. 

SIMON. To listen to the silence ? An island that is as still 
as an empty church. 

CAMERON. 1 do not know ; that iss what they say. 

MARY ROSE. I think it is a lovdy story atout the birds. I 
the kind diings come because this island likes to be 

viuted. 

CAMERON. That iss another thing} for, mark you, Mistress 
Blake, an island that had dators would not need to want to be 
viated. And why has it not visitors ? Because diey are 
afraid to viat it 

MARY ROSE. Whatever are they afraid of ? 

CAMERON. That iss what I say to them. Whateffer are 
you afoud I say. « a 

MARY ROSE. But what arcjrMT afraid of, Mr. ^eiw f 

CAMERON. The same thing d»t they are afraid of. There 

arestorieskiiui’ant ...... i •ru- 

MAEY Host. Do tdl U8. Sinion, wouldn t it be lovdy ** 
wouki tdl us some misty, ewie Highland stories ? 

UMON, 1 don’t know $ not unless they ^ pretty o^ 
MAEV EOlBe Piesst) Mfe Cwiefon I I love to tovc 7 
hloodcurdted. 
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CAMBROM. There ue imny stories. Hiere ni that one of 
the boy who was brought to thu islai^ He was no older riian 
yotarwhy. 

UMON, What happ^wd to him ? 

€:ambron. No one knows, Mr. Blake. His father and 
moriier and riidr friend% they were gathering rowam on the 
island, and when th^ looked round he was gone. \ 

SIMON. Lost i \ 

CAMBRON. He could not be found. He was neves found 

MARY ROBB. Never 1 He had fallen inm the water i 

CAMBRON. That iss a good thing to say, that he hald fallen 
into the water. That iss what 1 say. 

SIMON. But you don’t bdieve it ? 

CAMBRON. I do not 

MARY R08B. What do the people in the riliage say ? 

CAMBRON. Some say he iss on the island still. 

SIMON, Mr, Cameron I Oh, Mr, Cameron ! What 
does your father say i 

CAMBRON. He will be saying riiat they are not here always, 
but But they come and go. 

SIMON. They ? \>l^o are they ? 

CAMBRON (tmemttfortaUy). I do not know. 

SIMON. Perhaps he heard what the birds come to listen to ! 

CAMBRON. T^t iss what they say. He had heard riie 
island calling. 

SIMON (hfsitaimg). How does the island call ? 

CAMBRON. I ^ not know. 

swoN. Do you know any one who has heard the can i 

CAMBRON. I do not No one can hesu- it but those for 
whom it iss meant, 

Maryrosb. But if diat child heard it, the odieis must have 
heard it abo, as they were with him. 

CAMBRON. Tbey beard noriiin^ This iss how it witt be. 
1 nd^t^ftMidingclase to you, Mbereas Blake, as itwere here, 
atul I mi^t hear it, ferry loud, terrible, or in soft whnpers^ 
noons kao w s' b u t 1 would haf to go^ and yoii not haf 
heard asound. 

MMiy ROSR. Simon* hn’t ttereepy ! 

SIMM. BNrt{i41ofholeailhavetio4c»fat Howkogtgo 
is Bus supposed to have hi^iened, credulous one } 
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CAMERON. It was before I was bom. 

SIMON. I thought so. 

MARY ROSE. Simon, don*t make fun of my island. Do you 
know any more ducky stories about it, Mr. Cameron i 

CAMERON. I cannot tell them if Mr. Blake will be saying 
things the island might not like to hear. 

SIMON. Not * chanccy,’ I suppose. 

MARY ROSE. Simon, promise to be good. 

SIMON. All right, Cameron. 

CAMERON. This one iss about a young English miss, and 
they say she was about ten years of age. 

MARY ROSE. Not SO much younger than I was when I 
came here. How long ago was it ? 

CAMERON. I think it iss ten years ago this summer. 

MARY ROSE. Simon, it must have been die year after 1 was 
here 5 

(siMON Mnks she has heard enough,) 

SIMON. Very likely. But, I say, we mustn’t stay on gossip- 
ing. We must be getting back. Did you bail out the boat ? 
CAMERON. I did not, but I will do it now if such iss your wish. 
MARY ROSE. The story first $ I won’t go without the story. 
CAMERON. Well, then, the father of this miss he will be 
fond of the fishing, and he sometimes landed the little one on 
the island while he fished round it from the boat. 

MARY ROSE. Just as &ther used to do with me ! 

SIMON. I dare say lots of bold tourists come over here. 
CAMERON. That iss so, if ignorance be boldness, and some- 

8IMON. Quite so. But I really think we must be starting. 
MARY ROSS. No, dear. Please go on, Mr. Cameron. 
CAMERON. One day the fiither pulled over for his little one 
as usual. He saw her from the b^t, and it iss said she kiss^ 
her hand to him. Then in a moment more he reached the 
island, but she was gone. 

MARY ROSE* GonC ? . . i r u 

CAMERON* She had heard die call of the island, though no 

sound came to him. 

MARY ROSE. Docsn’t it make one shiver . 

CAMERON. My fether was one of the scarcheis i for many 

days ^ey searched. 


2N 
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MARY ROSE. But it ^uld not take many minutes & search 
this darling little island. 

CAMERON. They searched, ma’am, long after there was no 
sense in searching. 

MARY ROSE. What a curdling story 1 Simon dear, it might 
have been Mary Rose. Is there any more ? I 

CAMERON. There iss more. It was about a morm after- 
wards. Her ftther was walking on the shore, over dWe, and 
he saw something moving on the island. AH in a trenible, 
ma’am, he came across in the boat, and it was his little miss. 

MARY ROSE. AHvC ? \ 

CAMERON. Yes, ma’am. 

MARY ROSE. I am glad : but it rather spoils the mystery. 

SIMON. How, Mary Rose ? 

MARY ROSE. Because she could tell them what happened, 
stupid. Whatever was it ? 

CAMERON. It iss not so easy as that. She did not know 
that anything had happened. She thought she had been parted 
from her ftther for but an hour 

(mary rose sfttvers and takes her husband’s hand.) 

SIMON {speaking mere Rghtly than he is feeling). You and 
your bo^es and wraiths, you man of the mists. 

MARY ROSE {smiling). Don’t be alarmed, Simon ; I was 
only pretending. 

CAMERON. It iss not good to disbelieve the stories when 
you are in these parts. I believe them all when I am here, 
though I turn the cold light of remorseless Reason on them 
when I am in Aberdeen. 

SIMON. Is that ’ chancey,’ my friend ? An island that has 
such extraordinary powers could surely send its call to Aberdeen 
(»’£uiher. 

CAMERON {trosiUed). I had not thought of that That may 
be ferry true. 

SIMON. Bewve, Mr. Cameron, lest some day whoi you 
are preaching ftr from here the call plucks you out of the very 
pulpt and brings you back to the island like a trout on a long 
cast 

CAMERON. I do not like Mr. Blake’s way of talking. I 
iHli 'go and bail the boat 

' ' {Magees hack to ^ ieatt width seen shifts out ef sight.) 
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MARY' Kosx {pleasotaly tkriUed). Suppose it were true^ 
Simon I 

SIMON {stoutly). But it isn’t. 

MARY ROSE. No, of Course not ; but if it had been, how 
awful for the girl when her &ther told her that she had been 
away for weel^ 

SIMON. Perhaps she was never told. He may have thought 
it wiser not to disturb her. 

MARY ROSE. Poor girl ! Yes, I suppose that would have 
been best. And yet — it was taking a rislL 

SIMON. How ? 

MARY ROSE. Well, not knowing what had happened before, 
she might come back and — ^and be caught again. (She drams 
closer to him.) Little island, I don’t think I like you to- 
day. 

SIMON. If she ever comes back, let us hope it is unth an 
able-bodied husband to protect her. 

MARY ROSE (comfortably). Nice people, husbands. You 
won’t let them catch me, will you, Simon ? 

SIMON. Let ’em try. (Gaily) And now to pack up the 
remnants of the feast and escape from the scene of the crime. 
We will never come back again, Mary Rose, I *m too frightened! 

(She helps him to pack.) 

MARY ROSE. It is a shame to be funny about my island. 
You poor, lonely isle. I never knew about your liking to be 
visited, and I dare say I shall never visit you any more. The 
last time of anything is always sad, don’t you think, Simon ? 

SIMON (briskly). There must always be a last dm^ dearest 
desuT. 

MARY ROSE. Yes — I suppose— for evc^Aing. Thwe 
must be a last dme I shall see you, Simon. (Playing mth ms 
hsttr) Some day I shall flatten this tuft for the thousandth time, 

I’t be thm. 

rather than 


(fToprowt 


and tnen never oo u again. 

SIMON. Some day I shall look for it and it woi 
That day I shall say * Good riddance.’^ ^ ^ 

MARY ROSE. I shall ciy. (She is mhsmstau 

merry emd merry rather than sad.) _ 

(siMON tesuhes her hair with his bps.) 

Some uy, Simon, you will kiss me for the last tnn 
SIMON. That wasn’t the last dme, at any rate. 
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it hi iissis her again^ fpertwefy^ little thinking that this may be 
the last time. She quivers.) What is it ? 

MARY ROSE. I don’t know \ something seemed to pass 
over me. 

SIMON. Y ou and your last times. Let me tell you. Mistress 
Blake, there will be a last time of seeing your baby. (AurrieJJy) 
I mean only that he can’t sAwzys be in&ntile ; but thelday after 
you have seen him for the last time as a baby you will see him 
for the first time as a little gentleman. Think of that^ 

MARY ROSE {dapping her hands). The loveliest time of all 
will be when he is a man and takes me on his knee instead of 
my putting him on mine. Oh, gorgeous ! {fVith one of her 
sudden changes) Don’t you think the sad thing is that we seldom 
know when the last time has come i We could make so much 
more of it. 

SIMON. Don’t you believe that. To know would spoil it all. 

(The packing is nearly completed.) 

I suppose I ought to stamp out the fire I 

MARY ROSE. Let Camcron do that. I want you to come 
and sit beside me, Simon, and make love to me. 

SIMON. What a life. Let me see now, how does one b^in i 
Which arm is it ? I believe I have forgotten the way. 

MARY ROSE Then I shall make love to you. (Playing with 
his hair) Have I been a nice wife to you, Simon ? I don’t mean 
always and always. There was that awful day when I threw 
the butter-dish at you, 1 am so sorry. But have I been a 
tolerably good wife on the whole, not a wonderful one, but 
a wife that would pass in a crowd i 

SIMON. Look here, if you are going to butt me with your 
head in that way, you must take that pin out of your hair. 

MARY ROSE. Have I been all right as a mother, Simon i Have 
1 been the sort of mother a child could both love and respect ! 

SIMON. That is a very awkward question. You must ask 
that of Harry Morland Blake. 

MARY ROSE. HaVC I ? 

SIMON. Shut up, Mary Rose. 1 know you e you will be 
crying in a moment, and you don’t have a handkerchief, for I 
wrapped it round the trout whose head came off. 

MARY Roaa. At any rate, Simon Blake, say you forgive me 
aboot the butiser-dish. 
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8XMON. I am not so sure of that. 

MARY ROSE. And there were some other thingsh^almost 
worse than the butter->dish. 

SIMON. I should just say there were. 

MARY ROSE. Simon, how can you ? There was nothing 
so bad as that. 

SIMON {shaking his head). I can smile at it now, but at the 
time I was a miserable man. I wonder I didn’t take to drink. 

MARY ROSE. Poor old Simon, But how stupid you were, 
dear, not to understand. 

SIMON. How could an ignorant young husband understand 
that it was a good sign when his wife threw the butter-dish at 
him ? 

MARY ROSE. You should luve guessed. 

SIMON. No doubt I was a ninny. But I had always under- 
stood that when a young wife — that then she took the husband 
aside and went red, or white, and hid her head on his bosom, 
and whispered the rest. I admit I was hoping for that i but 
all I got was the butter-dish. 

MARY ROSE. I suppose different women have different ways. 

SIMON. I hope so. {Severely) And that was a dastard trick 
you played me afterwards. 

MARY ROSE. Which ? Oh, that ! I just wanted you to 


be out of the way till all was over, 

SIMON. I don’t mean your getting me out of the hoiue, 
sending me to Plymouth. The dastardlincss was in not letting 
them tell me, when I got back, that — ^that he had arrived. 

MARY ROSE, It was very naughty of me. You remember, 
Simon, when you came in to my room you tried to comfort me 
by saying it wouldn’t be long now— and I let you maunder on, 

you darling. ^ ^ 

SIMON. Gazing at me with solemn, innocent eyes. You 

unutterable brat, Mary Rose ! . . xl 

MARY ROSE. You should have been able to read m my ^e 
how clever I had been. Oh, Simon, wh<m I said at last, 
* Dearest, what is that funny thing in the bassinette r and you 
went and looked, never shall I forget your face. 

SIMON. I thought at first it was some baby you 


borrowed. 

MARY Rosi. I sometimes think so suU. 


I didn’t, did I ? 
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SIMON. You are a droll one. Always just when I think I 
know you at last I have to begin at the beginning again. 

MARY ROSE {suddenly). Simon, if one of us had to — ^to go — 
and we could choose which one 

SIMON (sighing). She *s off again. / 

MARY ROSE. Well, but if — I wonder which would be best? 
I mean for Harry, of course. 

SIMON. Oh, I should have to hop it. 

MARY ROSE. Dear ! \ 

SIMON. Oh, I haven^t popped off yet. Steady, you ^^early 
knocked over the pickles. (He regards her curiously.) If I 
did go, I know your first thought would be ^ The happiness of 
Harry must not be interfered with for a moment.’ You would 
blot me out for ever, Mary Rose, rather than he should lose one 
of his hundred laughs a day. 

(She hides her face.) 

It ’s true, isn’t it ? 

MARY ROSE. It IS true, at any rate, that if I was the one to 
go, that is what I should like you to do. 

SIMON. Get off the table-doth. 

(Her mouth opens.) 

Don’t step on the marmalade. 

MARY ROSE (gloriousfy). Stmon, isn’t life lovely ! I am so 
bappy. Aren’t you ? 

SIMON, lather. 

MARY ROSE. But you can tie up marmalade. Why don’t 
you scream with happiness i One of us has got to scream. 

SIMON. Then I know which one it will 1^. Scream away, 
it will give Cameron the jumps. ^ 

(cAMERON draws in.) 

There you are, Cameron. We are still safe, you see. You 
can count us — two. 

CAMERON. I am ferry glad. 

SIMON. Here you are (handing him the luncheon basket). 
You needn’t tie ^e boat up. Stay there and 1 ’ll stamp out 
the fire myself, 

CAMERON. As Mr. Blake pleases. 

SIMON. Ready, Mary Rose ? 

MARY ROSE. I must say good-bye to my island iirst Good* 
bye, old mossy seat, nice rowan. Good-bye, little island that 
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likes too much to be visited. Perlu^ I shall come back when 
1 am an old lady with wrinkles, and you won’t know your 
Mary Rose. 

SIMON. I say, dear, do dry up. I can’t help listening to you 
when I ought to be getting this fire out 

MARY ROSE. I won’t say another word. 

SIMON. Just as it seems to be out, sparks come a gu‘n , Do 

you think if I were to get some stones ? 

{Ht looks up and she signs that she has promised net to talk. 
They laugh to each other. He is then occupied for a little 
time in dumping wet stones from the loch upon the fire. 
CAMERON is in the beat with his Euripides, mary rose 
is sitting demure but gay, holing her tongue with her 
fingers like a child. 

Something else is happening ; the call has come to mary 
ROSE. It is at first as soft and furtive as whisperings from 
holes in the ground, ‘ Mary Rose, Mary Rose.' Then in a 
fury as of storm and whistling winds that mght be an ustholy 
organ it rushes upon the island, raking every bush for her. 
These sounds increase rapidly in volume till the mere loud- 
ness of them is horrible. Thty are not without an opponent. 
Struggling through them, and also calling her name, is to 
be heard music of an unearthly sweetness that is seeking 
perhaps to beat them back and put a girdle of sefety round 
her. Once mary rose’s arms go out to her hsaband for 
help, but thereafter she is oblivious of Ids existence. Her 
face is rapt, but there is neither fear nor joy in it. Thus 
she passes from %new. The island immediately resumes 
its stillness. The sm has gone down, simon by the fire 
and CAMERON in the boat have heard nothing.) 

UMON (on his knees). I think the fire is done for at last, and 
that we can go now. How cold and grey it has become. 
(Ssniling, hit withotd looking up) You needn’t grip your tongue any 
longer, you know. (He rises.) Mary Rose,where have you got to? 
Please (ron’t hide. Dearest, don’t Cameron, where b my wife ? 
(CAMIROH rises in the boat, and he is ifiraid to land. His 
face alarms simon, who runs this way md that and is /«< to 
sight tolling hnr by name again and again. He returns uwd.) 
Cameron, I can’t find her. Mary Rose ! Mary Rose ! 
Mary Rose 1 
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Twenty-fivk years have passed, and the scene is Win that 
cosy room in the Morlands’ house, not much changed^ince we 
last saw it. If chintzes have faded, others as smiling hdve taken 
their place. The time is a crisp autumn afternoon juk before 
twilight comes. The apple-tree, not so easy to renew as the 
chintzes, has become smaller, but there are a few gallant apples 
on it. The lire is burning, and round it sit Mr. and Mrs. 
Morland and Mr. Amy, the Morlands gone smaller like the 
apple-tree and Mr. Amy bulky, but all three on the whole still 
hairing their apples. Inwardly they have changed still less $ 
hear them at it as of yore. 

ME. MoaLANO. What are you laughing over, Fanny ? 

MRS. MORLAND. It is this Week's PtoirA, so very amusing. 

MR. AMY. Ah, Punchy it isn't what it us«l to be. 

MR. MORUND. No, indeed. 

MRS. MORLAND. I disagree. You two try if you can look 
at this picture without laughing. 

{Thty art mehle to stand the test.) 

MR. MORLAND. I think I Can say that I enjoy a joke as 
much as ever. 

MRS. MORLAND. You light-hearted old man I 

MR. MORLAND (hstmorously). Not so old, Fanny. Please 
to remember that I am two months younger dian you. 

MRS. MORLAND. How Can 1 forget it when you have been 
casting it up against me all our married life ? 

MR. MORLAND (ttot without (wwitf). Fanny and I are 
seventy-three ; you are a bit younger) (^rge, I think ? 

MR. AMY. Oh yes, oh dear yes. 

MR. MORLAND. You never say predsdy what your i^e is. 

MR. AMY. 1 am in the late sixties. I am sure I have told 
you diat before. 

MR. NORLAND. It secms to me you have been in the sixties 
longer than it is usual to be in them. 
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MRS. MORLAND (with her needles), James ! 

BSR. MORUMD. No offencc, George. I was only going to 
say that at seventy-three I ceruinly don’t feel my age. How 
do you feel, George, at— at sixty-six ? (More loudly, as if 
HR. AMY were a little deaf.) Do you feel your sixty-six years ? 

sn. AMY (testily). I am more than sixty-six. But I certunly 
don’t feel my age. It wm only last winter that I learned to ylf atf. 

MR. MORLAND. I Still go out With the hounds. You forgot 
to come last time, George. 

MR. AMY. If you are implying anything against my memory, 
James. 

MR. MORLAND (peering through Ms glasses). What do you say ? 

MR. AMY. I was saying that I have never used glasses in my life. 

MR. MORLAND. ^If I Wear glasses occasionally it certainly 
isn’t because there is anything defective in my eyesight. But 
the type used by newspapers nowadays is so vile 

MR. AMY. There I agree with you. Especially Bradshaw. 

MR. MORLAND (not hearing him). I say the type used by 
newspapers of to-day is vile. Don’t you think so ? 

MR. AMY. I have just said so. (P/rarawt/y) You are getting 
rather dull of hearing, James. 

MR. MORLAND. I am ? I like that, George ! Why, I have 
constantly to shout to you nowadays. 

MR. AMY. What annoys me is not that you are a little deaf, 
you can’t help that. But from the nature of your replies I 
often tee that you are pretending to have heard what I said 
when you did not That is rather vain, James. 

MR. MORLAND. Vain ! Now you brought this on yourself, 
George. 1 have got something here I might well be vain of, and 
I meant not to show it to you because it will make you squinn. 
(MRS. MORLAND taps womingly.) 

MR. MORLAND. I didn’t mean that, George. I am sure 
diat you will be delighted. What do you think of this ? 

(He produces a water-colour which his fnend exassunes at 
eafm't Us^th.) 

Let me htdd it out for you, as your arms are so short 
(T^ ^er it declined.) 

MR. AMY (mtk a sinking). Very nice. What do you <^1 it ? 

MR. MORLAMiL Havc you any doubt ? I haven’t the 
slightest I am sure that it is an early Turner. 
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MR. AMY {paling). Turner ! 

MR. MORLAND. What else can it be ? Holman suggested a 
Gurton or even a Dayes. Absurd I Why, Dayes was only 
a glorified drawing-master. I flatter myself 1 can’t make a 
mistake about a Turner. There is something about ia Turner 
difficult to define, but unmistakable, an ab^lute something. 
It is a charming view, too { Kirkstall Abbey obviousW. 

MR. AMY. Rivaulx, I am convinced. \ 

MR. MORLAND. I say KirkstalL 

MRS. MORLAND {%uith her needles). James ! \ 

MR. MORLAND. Well, you may be right, the place doesn’t 
matter. 

MR. AMY. There is an engraving of Rivaulx in that Copper- 
plate Magazine we were looking at. {He turns up the page.) 
I have got it, Rivaulx. {He brightens}) Why, this is funny. 
It is an engraving of that very picture. Hello, hello, hello. 
{Exanumng it through his private glass.) And it is signed 
£. Dayes. 

(mr. MORLAND holds the sketch so close to him that it brushes 
his eyelashes.) 

I wouldn’t eat it, James. So it is by Dayes, the drawing- 
master, after ail. I am sorry you have had this disappointment. 
(MRS. NORLAND taps wormngly, but her husband is now 
possessed.) 

MR. NORLAND. You sixty-six, Mr. Amy, you sixty-six I 
MR. AMY. James, this is very painful. Your chagrin I can 
well understand, but surely your sense of manhood — I regret 
that I have outstayed my welcome. I bid you good afternoon. 
Thank you, Mrs. Morland, for your unvarying hospitality. 
MRS. NORLAND. I shall See you into your coat, George. 
MR. AMY. It is very kind of you, but I need no one to see 
me into my coaL 

MR. NORLAND. You will never see your way into it by 
yourself. 

{Tins unwarily remark is perhaps rud heardt for mrs. 
NORLAND stsueedt once more in brinipng the guest back.) 
MR. AMY. James^ I cannot leave this friendly bouse in 
smdL 

MR. NORLAND. I am an irascible old b^g^, Geo^ 
What I diould do without yo u —— 
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MR. AMY. Or I without you. Or either of us without that 
little old dear^ to whom we are a never-fitiling source of mirth. 

(The /title eld dear curtseys, looking very frail as she dees «.) 
Tell Simon when he comes that I shall be in to see him to- 
morrow.^ Good-bye, Fanny ; I suppose you think of the pair 
of us as in our second childhood ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Not your second, George. I have never 
known any men who have quite passed their first. 

(He goes smling.) 

MR. MORLAND (ruminating by the fire). He is a good fellow, 
George, but how touchy he is about his age ! And he has a way 
of tottering off to sleep while one is talking to him. 

MRS. MORLAND. He is not the only one of us who does that. 
(She is standing by the window.) 

MR. MORLAND. What are ^ou thinking about, Fanny ? 

MRS. MORLAND. I was thinking about the apple-tree, and 
that you have given the order for its destruction. 

MR. MORLAND. It must comc down. It is becoming a 
danger, might fidl on some one down there any day. 

MRS. MORLAND. I quite see that it has to go. (She can 
speak ^ MARY ROSE without a tremor new.) But her tree 1 
How often she made it a ladder from this room to the ground ! 
(mr. MORLAND does net ask who, but he very nearly does so.) 

MR. MORLAND. Oh yes, of course. Did she use to climb 
the apple-tree ? Yes, I think she did. 

(He gees to his wife, as it were for protection.) 

MRS. MORLAND (not foUing him). Had you forgotten that 
also, James ? 

MR. MORLAND. I am affaid I forget a lot of thmgs. 

MRS. MORLAND JuSt aS Well. 

MR. MORLAND. It is SO long since she — ^how long is i^ 
Fanny ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Twenty-five years, a third of our lifetime. 
It will soon be dark } I can see the twilight ruiming across the 
fidds. Draw the curtains, dear. 

(He does so and Hams on the hghts ; tluy are electric lights 
new.) 

Simon's train must be nearly due, is it not ? 

MR. NORLAND. In ten minutes or sa Did you forward 
his tdegnun f 
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MM. MORLAND. No, I thou^t he would probably get it 
sooner if I kept it here. 

MR. MORLAND. I dare say. (Hr joins her mtho sofa, and 
sho sees that he is troubled.) 

MM. MORLAND. What is it, dear ? 

MR. MORLAND. I am afraid I was rather thoughiless about 
the apple>tree, Fanny. I hurt )rou. \ 

MM. MORLAND {brightly). Such nonsense ! Have another 
pipe, James. \ 

MR. MORLAND {do^edlf). I wiU not have another pipe. I 
hereby undertake to give up smoking for a week as a punish* 
ment to myself, {fits breast stssells a little.) 

MM. NORLAND. You will regret this, you know. 

MR. MORLAND (hts breast ceasing to swell). Why is my heart 
not broken ? If I had been a man of real feeling it would have 
broken twenty-Hve years ago, just as yours did. 

MM. NORLAND. Mine didn’t, dear. 

MR. NORLAND. In a Way it did. As for me, at the time I 
thought I could never raise my head i^n, but there is a deal 
of the old Adam in me still. I ride and shoot and lau^ and 
give pompous decisions on the bench and wrangle with old 
George as if nothing much had happened to me. I never diink 
of the island now ; I dare say I could go back there and fish. 
{He finds that despite Us outburst Us hand has strayed towards Us 
tobacco-pouch.) See what I am doing I {He casts Us posuh adds 
as if it were the culprit.) I am a man enamoured of myself. 
Why, I have actu^y been considering, Fanny, whether I 
should have another dress suit 

MM. NORLAND {ptcUng stp the pouch). And why shouldn’t 
you ? 

MR. NORLAND. At my age ! Fanny, this should be put on 
my tombstone : * In spite of some adversity he remained a 
lively old blade to the end.* 

MM. NORLAND. Perhaps that would be a radier creditable 
epitaph for any man, James, who has gone through as much 
as you have. What better encouragement to the young than 
to be aUe to tell them that happiness keeps breaking through ? 
{She ptas the pipe, which the hat been filling, in Us nsosdh,) 

MR. MOUAND. If I anmke, Fanny, I shall deq^ myself 
more than ever. 
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MRS. MORLAND. Xo please me. 

MR. MORLAND (« she holds the Ught). I don’t fed easy about 
it, not at aU easy. {iVith a happy thought) At any rate, I 
won’t get the dress suit 

MRS. MORLAND. Youf dress suit is shining like a mirror. 

MR. MORLAND. ^ Isn’t it ! I thought of a jacket suit only. 
The V-shaped waistcoat seems to be wliat they are all weariiur 
now. 

MRS. MORLAND. VTould you have braid on the trousers ? 

MR. MORLAND. I was Wondering. You sec Oh, 

Fanny, you are just humouring me. 

MRS. MORLAND. Not at all. And as for the old Adam in 
you, dear Adam, there is still something of the old Eve in me. 
Our trip to Switzerland two years ago, with Simon, I enjoyed 
every hour of it The little card parties here, am I not called 
the noisy one ? think of the girls I have chaperoned and 
teased and laughed with, just as if I had never had a girl 
myself. 

MR. NORLAND. Your brightness hasn’t been all pretence ? 

MRS. MORLAND. No, indeed } I have passed through the 
valley of the shadow, dear, but I can say thankfully that 1 have 
come out again into the sunlight. {A Rule tremulously) I 
suppose it is ail to the good that as the years go by the dead 
should recede ferther from us. 

MR. MORLAND. Some say they don’t. 

MRS. NORLAND. You and I know better, James. 

MR. NORLAND. Up there in the misty Hebrides I dare say 
they think of her as on the island still. Fanny, how long is it 
rince-~aince you half thought that yourself ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Ever so many years. Perhaps not the 
first year. I did cling fi>f a time 

MR. NORLAND. The neighbours here didn’t like it. 

MRS. NORLAND. She wasn’t their Mary Rose, you see. 

MR. NORLAND. And yet her first disappearance — - 

MRS. NORLAND. It it all unfathomable. It is as if Mary 
Rose was just something beautiful that you and I and Simon 
had dreamt together. You have forgot^ much, but so have I. 
Ev«i that room {she looks towards the Rule doer) that was hers 
*nd her child’s during all her shwt married life— I often go into 
it now without remembering that it was theirs. 
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MR. HORtAND. It IS Strange. It is latho' terrible. You 
are pretty nigh forgotten, Mary Rose. 

MRS. MORLAND. That isn’t true, dear. Mary Rose bdongs 
to the past, and we have to live in the present, for a very lime 
longer. Just a little longer, and then we shall understand all. 
Even if we could dra^ her back to tell us now what th<|se things 
mean, I think it would be a shame. \ 

MR. MORLAND. Yes, I suppose sa Do you think Simon 
is a philosopher about it also i ; 

MRS. MORLAND. Don’t be bitter, James, to your ol^ wife. 
Simon was very fond of her. He was a true lover. 

MR. MORLAND. Was, was ! Is it all * was ’ about Mary 
Rose? 

MRS. MORLAND. It just has to be. He had all the clever 
ones of the diy advbing, su^esting, probing. He went back 
to the island every year for a long time. 

MR. MORLAND. Ycs, and then he missed a year, and that 
somehow ended it 

MRS. MORLAND. He never married again. Most men 
would. 

MR. MORLAND. His work took her place. What a jolly, 
hearty fdlow he is ! 

MRS. MORLAND. If you mean he isn’t heart-broken, he 
isn’t Mercifully the wound has healed. 

MR. MORLAND. I am not criticising, Fanny. I suppose 
any one who came back after twenty-five years — however 
much they had been loved — it might — we — should we know 
what to say to them, Fanny ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Don’t, James. (Sht rises.) Simon is 
late, isn’t he ? 

MR. MORLAND. Very little. I heard the train a short dme 
ago, and he might be here — just— 4f he had the luck to find a 
cab. But not if he is walking across the fidds. 

MRS. MORLAND. Listen 1 

MR. MORLAND. Ycs, wheels. That is probably Simon. 
He had got a cab. 

MRS. MORLAND. I do h<^ he Won’t lau^ at me for having 
lit a fire in his room. 

MR. MORLAND (wf/fi nsoKulmt hsossostr). I hqpe you put him 
out tome bed-socks 
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MRS. MORLAND (tagerfy). Do you think he would let me ? 
You wretch ! 

{She hiaries euty and returns in Simon’s arms. 

He is in a greatcoat and tnuftt. He hois his years, 
^zssJed with grey hair md not very much of it, and the tsft 
is gone. Me is heavier and more cemmancKng, full of 
vigour, a rollicking sea-dog for the moment, but it is a face 
that eosdd be stem to harshness.) 

SIMON {scduting). Come aboard, sir. 

MRS. MORLAND. Let me down, you great bear. You know 
how I hate to be rumpled. 

MR. NORLAND. Not she, loves it Always did. Get off 
your greatcoat, Simon. Down with it anywhere. 

MRS. MORLAND {fussing delightedly). How cold your hands 
are. Come nearer to the fire. 

MR. MORLAND. He is looking fit, though. 

SIMON. We need to be fit — these days. 

MRS. MORLAND. So nice to have you again. You do like 
duck, don’t you ? The train was late, wasn’t it i 

SIMON. A few minutes only. I made a selfish bolt for the 
one cab, and got it 

MR. MORLAND. We thought you might be walking across 
the fields. 

SIMON. No, I left the fields to the two other peq>le who 
got out of the train. One of them was a lady ; I thought 
something about her walk was fiimiliar to me, but it was darkish, 
and I didn’t make her out 

MRS. MORLAND. Bertha Ccdinton, I expect She was in 
London to-day. 

SIMON. If I had thought it was Mrs. Colinton I would have 
offered her a lift. (Fora snament he gleams boyishly like the young 
hsuband of ether days.) Mother, I have news } I have got the 
BiUerophaiSy honest Injun I 

MRS. MORLAND. The very ship you wanted. 

SIMON. Rather. 

MR. MORLAND. Bnvo, Simon. 

SIMON. It is like realiang the ambition of one’s life I n» 
one of the lucky folk, I admit 

(flv s«yt this, and neither of them notices it as a strange 

reaseark.) 
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MK. MORLAND (tudttiSng). Bcastly a satlorV 

SIMON (cerdialfy). Beastly. 1 have loathed it ever since I 
slept in the old Britamia, with my feet out at the port>hole to 
give diem air. We all slept that way $ must have been a pretty 
sight from the water. Oh, a beast of a life, but I wouldn’t 
exchange it for any other in the world. {Lowering) ^nd if this 
war does come \ 

MR. NORLAND {charaeteristicalfy). It won’t, I ’m smc. 

SIMON. I dare say not. But they say — ^however. \ 

MRS. NORLAND. Simon, I had forgotten. There ^ a tele- 
gram for you. \ 

SIMON. Avaunt ! I do trust it is not recalling me. I had 
hoped for at least five clear days. 

MRS. NORLAND (ghmg it to him). We didn’t open it. 

SIMON. Two to one it is recalling me. 

MRS. NORLAND. It Came two days ago. I don’t like them, 
Simon, never did $ th^ have broken so many hearts. 

SIMON. They have made many a heart glad too. It may 
be from my Harry— at last Mother, do you think I was some- 
times a bit harsh to him ? 

MRS. NORLAND. I think you sometimes were, my son. 

MR. NORLAND. Open it, Simon. 

(simon opens the telegram and many smseen devils steal inte 
thervosn.) 

MRS. NORLAND {shrinking from his face). It can’t be so bad as 
that. We are all here, Simon. 

{For a snoment he has not been here Umself, he has been on 
an idand. He is a good son to MRS. norland stew, think- 
ing of her only, placing her on the sofa, gang on his knees 
beside her and stroking her Usui face. Her arms go ad to 
her husband, who has been reading the telegram.) 

MR. NORLAND {doxed). Can’t be, can’t be 1 

SIMON {hke some better father than he perhaps has been). It 
is all right. Mother. Don’t you be afraid. It is good news. 
You are a brave one, you have come through much, you will 
be brave for another minute, won’t you ? 

{She nods, with a fri^etted smile.) 

Mother dear, it is Mary Rose. 

sou MORLAND. It csn’t be true. It is too— 4oo glorious 
to be true. 
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MRS. MORLAND. Olorious ? Is my Mary Rose alive ? 

SIMON. It is all right, all right I wouldn’t say it, surely, 
if It wasn’t true. Mary Rose has come back. The telegram 
is from Cameron. You remember who he was. He is 
minister there now. Hold my hand, and I ’ll read it ‘ Your 
wife Im come back. She was found to<lay on the island. I 
am bringing her to you. She is quite well, but you will all have 
to be very careful.’ 

MRS. MORLAND. Simon, can it be ? 

SIMON. I believe it absolutely. Cameron would not decrive 
me. 

MR. MORLAND. He might be deceived himself ; he was a 
mere acquaintance. 

SIMON. I am sure it is true. He knew her by sight as well 
as any of us. 

MR. MORLAND. But after twenty- five years ! 

SIMON. Do you think I wouldn’t know her after twenty- 
five years ? 

MRS. MORLAND. Mv — my — she will be — very changed. 

SIMON. However changed. Mother, wouldn’t I know my 
Mary Rose at once 1 Her hair may be as grey as mine — ^her 
free — ^her little figure — her pretty ways — ^though they were all 
gone, don’t you think I would know Mary Rose at once ? 
{He is suddenly stricken with a painful thought.) Oh, my God, 
I saw her, and I didn’t know her I 

MRS. MORLAND. Simon 1 

SIMON. It had been Cameron with her. They must have 
come in my train. Mother, it was she I saw going across the 
fields— her little walk when she was excited, half a run, I 
recognised it, but I didn’t remember it was hers. 

(TAsm unseen devils chuckle.) 

MR. MORLAND. It was getting darlc 

SIMON {slowly). Mary Rose is coming across the fidds. 

{He goes out. morla nd peers weakly through the vnndow 
ttsrtams. MRS. morland goes on her knees to prey.) 

MR. MORLAND. It IS iRthcr (krk. I — I shouldn’t wonder 
though there was a touch of frost to-night. I wish I wasmoreuse. 
(CAMiRON etders, a beetrded clergyman now.) 

MM. NORLAND. Mr. CameroD 1 Tdl us quickly, Mr. 
Cameron, is it true f 
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CAMERON. It iss true, ma’am. Mr Blake met us at the 
gate and he iss with her now. I hurried on to tell you the things 
necessary. It iss good for her you should know them at once. 

MRS. MORLAND. Please, quick. 

CAMERON. You must 1^ prepared to find her— different. 

MRS. MORLAND. We are all different. Her age-| 

CAMERON. I mean, Mrs. Morland, different fron^hat you 
expect. She iss not different as we are different They will 
be saying she iss just as she was on the day she went away. 

(MRS. MORLAND ihrinks.) \ 

These five-and-twenty years, she will be thinking they were 
just an hour in which Mr. Blake and 1 had left her in some 
incomprdiensible jest 

MRS. MORLAND. Jamcs, just as it was before ! 

MR. MORLAND. But whcn you told her the truth ? 

CAMERON. She will not have it. 

MRS. MORLAND. She must have seen how much older you 
are. 

CAMERON. She does not know me, ma'am, as the boy who 
was with her that day. When she did not recognise me I 
thought it best — she was so troubled already — not to tell her. 

MR. NORLAND (oppeaiing). But now that she has seen 
Simon. His appearance, his grey hair — ^when she saw him she 
would know. 

CAMERON {unhappy). I am not sure j it iss dark out there. 

MR. NORLAND. She must have known that he would never 
have left her and come home. 

CAMERON. That secretly troubles her, but she will not speak 
of it There iss some terrible dread lying on her heart 

MR. NORLAND. A dread i 

MRS. NORLAND. Harry. James, if die should think that 
Harry is sdll a child ! 

CAMERON. I never heard what became of the boy. 

MRS. MORLAND. He nui away to sea when he was twdve 
yean old. We had a few letten firom Australia, very few i 
we don’t know where he is now. 

MR. MORLAND. How was she found, Mr. Cameron f 

CAMERON. Two men fishing from a boat saw her. She was 
asleep by Ae shore at the very spot where Mr. Blake made a 
fire so long aga There was a rowan-tree bende it At first 
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diey were afraid to knd, but they did. They sud there 
was such a joy on her free as she slept that it was a shame to 
waken her. 

MR. MORLAND. Joy ? 

CAMERON. ^That iss SO) sir. I have sometimes thought— 
(There is a gleeful clattering on the stairs of some one to 
whom they must be familiar ; and if her father and mother 
have doubted they know now before they see her that mary 
ROSE has come hack. She enters. She is just at we saw 
her last except that we cannot see her epate so clearly. She 
is lea^ng towards her mother in the old imptduve toayy and 
the mother responds in her way, but sottuthing steps between 
them.) 

MARY ROSE (puxsded). What is it \ 

(It is the years.) 

MKS. MORLANO. My love. 

MR. MORLAND. Mary Rose. 

MARY ROSE. Father. 

(But the obstacle is still there. She turns timdly to siMON) 
who has come in with her.) 

What is ity Simon ? 

(She goes confidently to him till she sees what the years have 
dotse with him. She shakes now.) 

SIMON. My beloved wife. 

(He takes her in his arms and so does her mother, and she it 
glad to be there, but it is not of them she is thinking, and 
soon she softly disatgages herself.) 

MR. NORLAND. We are so glad you-*-had you a comfortable 
journey, Mary Rose i You would like a cup of tea, wouldn’t 
you i Is there anything / can do ? 

(mary rose’s eyes go from him to the little door at the back.) 
MARY ROSE (coaxingfy to her father). Tell me. 

MR. NORLAND. Tell you what, dear ? 

MARY ROSE (afipeoting to Cameron). You ? 

(He presses her hatid and tsems away. She goes to simon 
and snaHs much of him, cajoling him.) 

Simon, my ^mon. Be nice to me, Simon. Be nice to me, 
dear Simon, and tell me. 

SIMON. Dearest love, since I lost you — ^it was a long time 
•go—— 
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MARY ROSB {fttuloMi). It WBSIl’t — plcSSC, It WBSn’t {Sht 
goes ta har nuther.) Tdl me, my mother dear. 

MR. MORLAND. I don’t know what she wants to be told. 
MRS. MORLAND. I knOW. 

MARY ROSB (an Unhappy child). Where is my baby ? 

camut fact her, and she goes ta seek an an^er from 
the ream that Bes beyand the tittle dear. Her niether and 
husband fallow her. \ 

MR. MORLAND and CAMBRON left aloHe are verj^ansciaus 
afwhat may be pang on in that inner raam.) \ 

MR. MORLAND. Have you been in this part of die tountry 
before, Mr. Cameron t 

CAMBRON. I haf not, sir. It iss my hrst visit to England. 
You cannot hear the sea in this house at all, which iss very 
strange to me. 

MR. MORLAND. If I might show you our Downs—— 
CAMBRON. I thank you, Mr. Mtu'land, but — in such 
circumstances do not trouble about me at all. 

(Thsy tisten.) 

MR. MORLAND. I do not know if you are interested in prints. 

I have a pencil sketch by Coudns — undoubtedly genuine 

CAMBRON. I regret my ignorance on the subject This 
matter, so strange — so inexplicable— 

MR. MORLAND. Please don’t talk of it to me, sir. I am — 
an cdd man. I have been so occupied all my life with little 
things— very pleasant — I cannot cope— cannot co p e 

(jf hmd is placed an his shoulder sa sympathetically that he 
darts ta ask a pustiass.) 

Do you think she should have come back, Mr. Cameron ? 

(The stage darkens and they are bl^ed aut. Into this 
darkness mbs. otery essters with a cemdle, emd we see that 
the scent has changed ta the dismantled sraam of the furst act. 
HARRY is sunk in the chair as we leut saw him.) 

MRS. OTERY M her other hand has a lorn cup and tauter). 

Here is your tea, mister. Are you sitting in the dark I I 
haven’t ^n more than the ten minutes 1 promised you. I 

{She steps short, struck by Ins oppearasee. She Mdt the 
candle stearer him. He it starasg unde-eyed issta the 
fare, nationless.) 
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What is the matter, nuster ? Here is the tea, mister. 

{He Ieoh tit her blankly.) 

I have brought you a cup of tea, I have just been the ten minutes. 

HARRY {rising). Wait a mo. 

{He looks about Hm, like one taldng his bearings.) 

Gimme the tea. That ’s better. Thank you, missis. 

MRS. OTKRY. Have you seen anything ? 

HARRY. See here, as I sat in that chair—I wasn’t sleeping, 
mind you — it ’s no dream — but things of the for past 
with this old house — things I knew naught of— they ramo 

crowding out of their holes and gathered round me dll I saw 

I saw them all so clear that I don’t know what to think, woman. 
{He is a grave man now.) Never mind about that Tell me 
about this — ghost 

MRS. OTERY. It ’s no conccm of yours. 

HARRY. Yes, it is some concern of mine. The folk that 
used to live here — the Morlands 

MRS. OTERY. That was the name. 1 suppose you heard it 
in the village ? 

HARRY. I have heard it all my days. It is one of the names 
I bear. I am one of the fiimily. 

MRS. OTERY. I suspicioned that 

HARRY. I su{ 4 >ose that is what made them come to me as I 
sat here. Tell me about them. 

MRS. OTERY. It is little I know. They were dead and gone 
before my time, the old man and his wife 

HARRY. It ’s not them I am asking you about 

MRS. OTERY. They had a son-in-btw, a sailor. The war 
made a great nnan of him before it drowned him. 

HARRY. I know that ) he was my father. Hard I used to 
think him,but I know better now. Gk) on, there ’s the other one. 

sots. OTERY {rductantly). That was all 

HARRY. There is one more. 

MRS. OTERY. If you must q[>eak of her, she is dead toa I 
never saw her in life. 

JIARRY. Where is she buried ? 

MRS. OTERY. Oown by the church. 

HARRY. IstboreastoiMf 

MRS. OTERY. YeS. 

HAMY. Does it say her age f 
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HAKRY. Is that holy spot wdl taken care of ? 

MRS. OTERY. You Can see for yourself. 

HARRY. I will see for myself. And so it is her ghost dut 
haunts this house i . 

(She maktt no mtwer. He stru^Us ivith himelf.) | 

There is no such thing as ghosts. And yet Is it\true 

about folk having lived in tl)u house and left in a hurry ? 

MRS. OTRRY. It *s true. 

HARRY. Because of a ghost — a thing that can’t be. 

MRS. OTERY. When I came in your eyes were staring ; I 
thou^t you had seen her. 

^ HARRY. Have you ever seen her yourself? 

(She shivers.) 

Who'e ? In this room ? 

(She leeks at the little deer.) 

In there ? Has she ever been seen out of that room ? 

MRS. OTERY. AU over the house, in every room and on 
the stairs. I tell you I ’ve met her on the stairs, and she 
drew bock to let me pass and said * Good evening * too, timid- 
like, and at another time she has gone by me like a rush of 
wind. 

HARRY. What is she like ? Is she dressed in white? They 
are alius dressed in white, aren’t they ? 

MRS. OTERY. She loolcs just like you or me. But for all 
that she ’s as light as air. I ’ve seen — things. 

HARRY. You look like it, toa But she is harmless, it 
seems? 

MRS. OTERY. There ’s some wouldn’t say that } them that 
left in a hurry. If she thou^t you were keqiing it from her 
the would do TOU a mischief. 

HARRY. Keqiing what fiom her# 

MRS. OTERY. Whatever it u she prowls about thb cold 
house searching for, searching, searching. I don’t know what 
itn. 

HARRY (grisnfy). Maybe I could tdl you. I dare say I 
could evoi put htf in the way of finding him. 

MRS. OTERY. Then I wish to God you would, and let her 
rest 

HARRY. My oti dear, ftiere are srorse things duui not 
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finA'ng what you are looking for ; there is finding them so 
different from what you had hoped. (He moves about.) A 

ghost. Oh no— and yet, and yet See here, I am going 

into that room. 

MRS. OTERY. As you like ; I care not 
HARRY. I ’ll burst open the door. 

MRS. OTERY. No need , it *s not locked j I cheated you 
about that 

HARRY. But I tried it and it wouldn’t open. 

(MRS. OTERY ts Very unhappy.) 

You think she is in there ? 

MRS. OTERY. She may be. 

HARRY {fating a deep breath). Give me air. 

(He throws open the window and we see that it is a right 
of stars.) 

Leave me here now. I have a call to make. 

MRS. OTERY (hesitating). I dunno. You think you ’re in 
no danger, but 

HARRY. That is how it is to be, missis. Just ten nunutes 
you were out of the room, did you say } 

MRS. OTERY. That was all. 

HARRY. God ! 

(She leaves him. After a moment's irresolution he sets off 
upon his ifuest carrying the candle, which takes with it all 
the light of the room. He is viable on the other side of the 
darkness, in the little passage and opening the door beyond. 
He returns, and now we see the pale ghost of mary rose 
standing in the middle of the room, as if made out of the light 
he has brought back with him.) 

MARY ROSE (boxuing to him tirmdly). Have you come to buy 
the house ? 

HARRY (more startled by his own vace than by hers). Not me. 
MARY ROSE. It is a very nice house. (Doubtfully) Isn’t it ? 
HARRY. It was a nice house once. 

MARY ROSE (pleated). Wasn’t it 1 (Suspiciously) Did you 
know this house f 

HARRY. When I was a young shaver. 

MARY ROSE. Young ? Was it you who laughed ? 

HARRY. When was that ? 

MARY ROSE (puzscled). There was once some one udio 
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Uughed in this house. I>on*t you think laughter is a vtxy 
pretty sound i 

HARRY (out of his depths). Is it ? I dare say. I neva* 
thou^t about it. 

MARY ROSE. You are quite old. 

HARRY. I ’m getting on. | 

MARY ROSB (tonfidentially). Would you mind tellikg me 
why every one is so old ? I don’t know you, do I ? ^ 

HARRY. I wonder. Take a look. You might hav^ seen 
me in the old days — ^playing about — outside in the gardlen — 
or even inside. 

MARY ROSE. You — ^you arc not Simon, are you ? 

HARRY. No. (Venturing) My name is Harry. 

MARY ROSE (stiffening). I don’t think so. I strongly object 
to your saying that 

HARRY. I ’m a queer sort of cove, and I would like to hear 
you call me Harry. 

MARY ROSE (Jtrmly). I decline. I regret, but I absolutely 
decline. 

HARRY. No offence. 

MARY ROSE. I think you are sorry for me. 

HARRY. I am that. 

MARY ROSE. 1 am sorry for me, too. 

HARRY (desperately desirous to help her). ~ If only there was 

something I I know nothing about ghosts — ^not a thing •, 

can they sit down ? Could you ? 

(He turns the chair toward her.) 

MARY ROSE. That is your chair. 

HARRY. What do you mean by that ? 

MARY ROSE. That is where you were sitting. 

HARRY. Were you in this room when I was sitting there ? 

MART ROSE. I camc in to look«t you. 

(jf sudden thought makes him cross with the candle to where 
he had left Ms knife. It is gone.) 

HARRY. WhCTe is my knife i Were you standing looking 
at me with my knife in your hand f 
(She is sulletdy si/ent.) 

Give me my knife. 

(She gives it to Mm.) 

Wliat made you take it i 
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MARY ROSS. I thought you were perhaps the one. 

HARRY. The one ? 

MARY ROSS. The one who stole him from me. 

HARRY. I see. Godsake, in a sort of way I suppose I am. 

{H$ tits in the chahr.) 

MARY ROSS. Give him back to me. 

HARRY. I wish I could. But I ’m doubting he is gone 
beyond recalL 

MARY ROSE {touxpecttdly). Who is he ? 

HARRY. Do you mean you have forgotten who it is you 
are searching for ? 

MARY ROSS. I knew once. It is such a long time ago. I 
am so tired j please can I go away and play now ? 

HARRY. Go away ? Where ? You mean back to that 
— that place I 

(She nods.) 

What sort of a place is it ? Is it good to be there ? 

MARY ROSE. Lovcly, lovcly, lovely. 

HARRY. It’s not just the island, is it, that’s so lovely. 


lovely ? 

(She is perplexed.) 

Have you forgotten the island too ? 

MARY ROSE. I am sorry. , . v n 

HARRY. The island, the place where you heard the call. 

MARY ROSE. What is that f , ,, , , 

HARRY. You have even forgotten the call ! {frm vttsen) 
As far as I can make out, it was as if, in a way, there were two 
kinds of dogs out hunting you — the good and the bad. ^ 
MARY ROSE (who Mnkt he it eluding her). Please don t e 

HARRY. I am for from cross with you. I b^n to think 
it was the good dogs that got you. Are they ghosts m that 

place ? , , • , vr 

MARY ROSE (iviih surprising certainty), wo. 

HARRY. You are sure ? 

MARY ROSE. Honcst Injun ! . Widv 

HARRY. What fiiirly does me is, if the place is so tovely, 


what made you leave it ? 

MARY ROSE (frightcne^ I 
HARRY. Do you think you 


don’t know. 

could have feUen out f 
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MARY ROSE. I don’t know. (She tUnks Ks power is great.) 
Please, I don’t want to be a ghost any more. 

HARRY. As fer as I can see, if you wasn’t a ghost there you 
made yourself one by coming back. But it’s no use your 
expecting me m be able to help you. (She droops at this and 
he holds out las arms.) G}me to me, ghostie ; I wisl^ you 
would. ' 

MARY ROSE (frim again). Certainly not 

HARRY. If you come, I ’ll try to help you. 

(She goes at once and sits on his knee.) 

See here, when I was sitting by the fire alone I seemed to 
you as you once were saying that some day when he was a man 
you would like to sit on your Harry’s knee. 

MARY ROSE (vaguefy quoting she knows not whom). The 
loveh'est time of all will be when he is a man and takes me on 
his knee instead of my taking him on mine. 

HARRY. Do you see who I am now i 

MARY ROSE. Nice man. 

HARRY. Is that all you know about me i 

MARY ROSE. YeS. 

HARRY. There is a name I would like to call you by, but 
my best course is not to worry you. Poor soul, I wonder if 
there was ever a man with a ghost on his knee before. 

MARY ROSE. I don’t know. 

HARRY. Seems to me you ’re feared of bong a ghost. I 
dare say, to a timid thing, being a ghost is worse than seeing 
them. 

MARY ROSE. YeS. 

HARRY. Is it lonely being a ghost ? 

MARY ROSE. YcS. 

HARRY. Do you know any other ghosts ? 

MARY ROSE. No. 

HARRY. Would you like to know other ghosts ? 

MARY ROSE. YeS. 

HARRY. I can understand that And now you would like 
to go away and play i 

MARY ROSE. Please. 

HARRY. In this cold house, when you should be searching 
do you sometimes play by your^f instm ? 

MARY ROSE (wintering). Don’t tell. 
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HARRY. Not me. You ’re a pretty thing. What beautiful 
shoes you have. 

(She holds out her feet complacently.) 

MARY ROSE. Nicc bucklcs. 

HARRY. I like your hair. 

MARY ROSE. Pretty hair. 

HARRY. Do you mind the tuft that used to stand up at the 
back of— of Simon’s head ? 

MARY ROSE (merrily). Naughty tuft. 

HARRY. I have one like that. 

MARY ROSE (smoothing it dotvn). Oh dear, oh dear, what a 
naughty tuft 1 

HARRY. My name is Harry. 

MARY ROSE (liking the pretty sound). Harry, Harry, Harry, 
Harry. 

HARRY. But you don’t know what Harry I am. 

MARY ROSE. No. 

HARRY, And this brings us no nearer what ’s to be done 
with you. I would willingly stay here though I have my clear- 
ing in Australy, but you ’re just a ghost. They say there are 
ways of laying ghosts, but I am so ignorant. 

- MARY ROSE (imploringly). Tell me. 

HARRY. I wish I could } you are even more ignorant 
than 1 am. 

MARY ROSE. Tell me. 

HARRY. All I know about them for certain is that they are 
unhappy because they can’t find something, and then once 
they ’ve got the thing they want, they go away happy and never 
comeba^ 

MARY ROSE. Oh, nice! 

HARRY. The one thing clear to me is that you have got 
that thing at last, but you are too dog-tired to Imow or care. 
What you need now is to get back to the place you say is lovely, 
lovely. 

MARY ROSE. Yes, yes. 

HARRY. It sounds as if it might be Heaven, or near diereby. 

(She wants him to find osst for her.) 

Queer, you that know so much can tell nothing, and them that 
know nothing can tell so much. If there was any way of 
getdng you to that glory place I 
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MARY Rosi. Tdl me. 

HARRY {desperate). . He would surely send for you, if He 
wanted you. 

MARY ROSE {crushed). Yes. 

HARRY. It ’s like as if He had forgotten yaa, , 

MARY ROSE. Yes. I 

HARRY. It ’s as if nobody wanted you, ather there or We. 

MARY ROSE. Yes. {She rises.) Bad man. \ 

HARRY. It ’s easy to call me names, but the thing foir Wts 
me. There is nothing I wouldn’t do for you, but a mere man 
is so helpless. How should the likes of me know what to do 
with a ghost that has lost her way on eanh ? I wonder if what 
it means is that you broke some law, just to come back for the 
sake of— of that Harry ? If it was that, it *8 surely time He 
overlooked it. 

MARY ROSE. YeS. 

{He looks at the open window. 

HARRY. What a night of stars ! Good old glitterers, I 
dare say they are in the know, but I am thinking you are too 
small a thing to get a helping hand from them. 

MARY ROSE. Yes. 

{The call is again heard, hsit there is in it ssow no unholy 
sound. It is a celestial music that is calling for Mary Rose, 
Mary Rose, first in whispers and soon so loudly that, for one 
who can hear, it is the only sound in the world. Mary Rose, 
Mary Rose. As it wraps her round, the weary little ghost 
Imows that her long day is done. Her face it stirung. The 
smallest star shoots down for her, astd vnth her arms 
stretched forth to it trustingfy she walks ostt thorough the 
window into the empyrean. The music pastes with her. 
HARRY hears nothing, but ho knows that somehow a freqer 
hat been answered.) 



SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES ? 



‘ First act of an unfinished play * first performed at the opening of 
the theatre of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art on May 27, f 921, 
with the following cast : \ 


Sam Smith (Host) 

. Dion Boucicauh ; 

Lady Jane Raye 

. Fay Compton 

Mr. Preen 

. Charles Hawtrey 

Lady Wrathie . 

. Sybil Thorndike 

Sir Joseph Wrathie . 

. Cyril Maude 

Mrs. Preen 

. Lady Tree 

Captain Jennings 

. Leon Quartermaine 

Mrs. Castro 

, Lillah McCarthy 

Mr. Vaile 

. Nelson Keys 

Mrs. Bland 

. Madge Titheradge 

Mr. Gourlay 

. Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 

Miss I$it • 

. Irene Vanbrugh 

Miss Vaile 

. Marie Lohr 

An Officer 

. Norman Forbes 

Lucy (Maid) 

. Hilda Trevelyan 

Dolphin (Butler) 

. Gerald du Maurier 


The play was also performed publicly at the Palace Theatre on 
December 19, 1921, in aid of King George’s Pension Fund for Actors 
and Actresses, with the same cast excepting Sir Joseph Wrathie 
{Dennis Eadie) and Miss Vaile {Gladys Cooper). It was produced at 
^e St. Martin’s Theatre on August 15, 1923, and ran for 407 per- 
formances. 



SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? 


For the past week the hospitable Sam Smith has been enter- 
taining a country house party, and we choose to raise the curtain 
on them towards the end of dinner. They are seated thus, the 
host facing us : 


(Mr, 


Lady Jane 
(Mus Fay Compton) 

Sir Joseph 
(MrXyrU Maude) 

Mrs, Preen 
(Lady Tree's 

Mr. Vaile 
(Mr, Nelson Keys) 

Mr. Gourlay 
(Sir Johnston 
ForbiS-RoberUon) 


Host 

Dion Boucicault) 



Lady WratWe 
(Miss Sybil Thorndike) 

Mr. Preen 
rr Charles Hawtrgi) 
Miss Vaife 
(Miss Marie Lohr) 
Mrs. Bland 

(Miss Madge Titheradge 
Capt. Jennings 
(Mr, Lem Quartermaine) 
Miss Isit 

(Miss Irene Fanbrugk) 


Mrs. Castro 
(Miss Lillah McCarthy) 

Butler 

(Sir Gerald du Mauriei) 
Maid 

(Miss Hilda Trevelyan) 


Smith is a little old bachelor, and sits there beaming on hn 
guats like an elderly cupid. ^ they think him, but they are 
to be undeceived. Though many of them have not met until 
this week, they have at proent that genial regard for eadi 
other which steals so becomingly over really nice people who 
have eaten too much. 


Tbb it the fifit tet of ta oafiaUhed pitjr otigiaally proAieeJ tl the 
of the Ropil Onaaatic Acwiemy’i Theatre, wUeh aceouatt fox the hniliaan 
of the cut, and the brilliaaqr of the cut cieuau the piood aather for |ifiB| # 
fa fall. mi 
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Dolphin, the butler, is passing round the firuit. The only other 
attendant is a maid in the background, as for an emergency, and she 
is as interested in the conversation as he is indifferent to it. If one 
of the guests were to destroy himself. Dolphin would merely sign 
to her to remove the debris while he continued to serve the fruit. 

In die midst of hilarity over some quip that we are jittt too 
late to catch, the youthful Lady Jane counts the comparw and 
isaf^nlled. \ 

LADY JANE. We are thirteen. Lady Wrathie. 

{Many fingers count.) 

LADY WRATHIE. Fourteen. 

CAPT. JENNINGS. TwelvC. 

LADY JANE. We are thirteen. 

HOST. Oh dear, how careless of me. Is there anjrthing 
I can do i 

»ttLjonvu{ofthecity). Leave this to me. Ail keep jrour seats. 

MRS. PREEN {perhaps rather thankfully). I am afraid Lady 
Jane has risen. 

(lady jane subsides.) 

LADY WRATHIE. Joseph, you have risen yourself. 

(sir JOSEPH subsides.) 

MRS. CASTRO {a mysterious widow from Buenos Ayres). Were 
we thirteen all those other nights ? 

MRS. PREEN. We alwap had a guest or two from outside, 
you remember. 

MISS isiT {whose name obviously needs to be qsseried). All we 
have got to do is to make our number fourteen. 

VAiLE. But how. Miss Isit ? 

MISS ISIT. Why, Dolphin, of course. 

MRS. PREEN. It ’s too clever of you. Miss Isit Mr. Smith, 
Dolphin may sit down with us, mayn’t he ? 

MRS. CASTRO. Please, dear Mr. Smith j just for a moment 
That breaks the qielL 

SIR JOSEPH. We won’t eat you. Dolphin. {Btd he has 
crsmhed some similar ones.) 

HOST. Let me explain to him. You see. Dolphin, there 
» a tuporstition that if thirteen peqple sit down at table som^ 
^ing staggering will hiqipen to one of them before the night is 
out. That is it, isn’t it f 
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MRS. BLAND {darUy). Namely, death. 

HOST {brightly). Yes, namely, death. 

LADY JANE. But not before the nig)it is out, you dear ; 
before the year is out. 

HOST. 1 thought it was before the night is out 
(dolphin it rtluctatU.) 

GOURLAY. Sit here. Dolphin. 

MISS VAiLE. No, I want him. 

MISS isiT. It was my idea, and I insist on having him. 

MRS. CAsm.o{tMvmg farther to the left). Yes, here between us. 
(dolphin obliges.) 

MRS. PREEN {with chUtRsh abandon). Saved. 

HOST. As we are saved, and he does not seem happy, may 
he resume his duties i 

LADY WRATHiE. Yes, yes ; and now we ladies may widi« 
draw. 

Breen {the nust selfish tfthe company, and therefore perhaps the 
favourite). First, a glass of wine with you. Dolphin. 

VAILE {ever seeking to tendernutte preen’s popularity). Is this 
wise ? 

PREEN {determned to carry the thing through despite this 
fellow). To the health of our fnend Dolphin. 

(dolphin’s health having been dn^, he withdraws Ids 
chair atsd returns to the sideboetrd. Js miss urr emd 
MRS. CASTRO hod made room for him between them exaedy 
opposite his snaster, and the space remains empty, we have 
stow a better view tf the company. Can tint have been 
the atdhor’s object t) 

SIR JOSEPH {pleasantly de/tedrurtg the ladies). One moment. 
Another toast Fellow-guests, to-morrow morning al^ this 
party has to break up, and I am sure you will all agree with me 
that we have had a delightfol wedt It has not been an eventful 
week* it has been too haR>y for diat 

CAPT. jENNiNCT. I risc to ppotcst When I came hwe a 
week ago 1 had never met Jane. Now, as you know, we 
a« engaged. I certaiidf call it an eventful week. 

LADY JANS. Yes, please. Sir Joseph. 

SIR JOSEPH. I Stand corrected. And now we are mme last 

evetdtttofit* we are drawing ni^ to foe end of a perfet day. 

PREEN {who is alto an orator). In seconding fowmolioft— ^ 

20 
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TAiLB. Pooh. {He is th$ ptrfstt littU gmtUmsm, if socks 
and spats can do it.) 

SIR JOSEPH. Though I have known you intimately for but 
a short time^ I already find it impossible to call you anything 
but Siam Smith. 

MRS. CASTRO. In our hearts, Mr. Smith, that is whafi we 
ladies call you also. \ 

PREEN. If I might say a word \ 

VAiLE. Tuts. \ 

SIR JOSEPH. Ladies and gentlemen, is he not like a pocket 
edition of Mr. Pickwick ? 

oouRLAY (an artist). Exactly. That is how i should like 
to paint him. 

MRS. BLAND. Mr. Smith, you love, we think that if you 
were married you could not be quite so nice. 

SIR JOSEPH. At any rate, he could not be quite so simple. 
For you are a very simple soul, Sam Smith. Well, we esteem 
you the more for your simplicity. Friends all, I give you the 
toast of Sam Smith. 

(The toast is drunk with acc/amation, and dolphin, who 
has paid su attention to it, again hovers rossnd with wine.) 

host (rising in answer to their appeals attd wamung them with 
his Pickwickian smile). Ladies and gentlemen, you are very 
kind, asid I don’t pretend that it isn’t pleasant to me to be praised. 
Tdl me, have you ever wondered why 1 invited you here i 

miss isrr. Because you like us, of course, you muddle* 
headed darling. 

HOST. Was that the reason ? 

SIR JOSEPH. Take care, Sammy, you are not saying what 
you mean. 

HOST. Am I not i Kindly excuse. I dare say 1 am as 
stmide as Sir Josqth says. And yet, do you really know me i 
Does any person ever luiow another absolutely i Has noc ttie 
rin^kst of us a secret drawer inside him with— *witha lock to it ? 

MissisiT. Ifyouhave,Mr.Smith,beadearandopenittous. 

MRS. CAsno. How delicious. He is gmng to tell us of 
h» first and tmly love. 

MOST. Ah, Mis. Castro, I think 1 had om once, very nice, 
hut I have fiugotten her name. The person I lov^ hat was 
mylmidMa’. 
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PRBEN« I never knew you had a brother. 

HOST. I suppose none of you knew. He died two years ago. 

SIR JOSEPH. Sorry, Sam Smith. 

MRS* PREEN (drawing the chocolates nearer her). We should 
like to hear about him if it isnh too sad. 

HOST. Would you ? He was many years my junior, and 
as attractive as I am commonplace. He died in a foreign land. 
Natural causes were certified. But there were suspicious cir- 
cumstances, and I went out there determined to probe the 
matter to the full. 1 did, too. 

PREEN. You didn’t say where the place was. 

HOST. It was Monte Carlo. 

(He pauses here^ as if to pve time for something to happen^ 
hut nothing does happen except that miss isit’s wine-^glass 
slips from her hand to the floor,) 

Dolphin, another glass for Miss Isit. 

LADY JANE. Do gO On. 

HOST. My inquiries were slow, but I became convinced 
that my brother had been poisoned. 

MRS. BLAND. How dreadful. You poor man. 

oouRLAY* I hope, Sam Smith, that you got on the track of 
the criminals i 

HOST. Oh yes. 

(jf chair creaks,) 

Did TOu speak, Miss Isit ? 

MISS ISIT. Did I ? I think not. What did you say about 
the criminals ? 

HOST. Not criminals \ there was only one. 


PREEN. Man or woman ? 

HOST. We are not yet certain. What we do know is that 
my brother was visited in his rooms that night by some one who 
must have been the murderer* It was some one who s^ke 
English and who was certainly dressed as a man, but it m^ 
been a woman. There is proof that it was some one who had 
been to the tables that night. I got in touch with every 
‘ possible,' though I had to follow ^mc of them to distant parts. 

LADY wgATHiK. It is cxttaordinarily interesting. 

HOST. Outwardly many of them seemed to be quite re- 


specuble people. 

SIR JOSEPH. 


Ah, one can't go by that, Sam Smith. 
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HOST. I didn’t I made the most exhaustive inquiries into 
thdr private iives. 1 did it $0 cunningly that not one of them 
suspected why I was so anxious to make his or her acquaintance ; 
and then, when I was ready for them, I invited diem to my house 
for a week, and they are all sitting round my table this evening. 
{^At tht mmstnus sigmfiemee of ihit stHks into them, there 
is a huhhub at the table.) \ 

You wanted to know why I iud asked you here, and I am arad 
that in consequence I have wandered a litde from the tom { 
but I thank you. Sir Joseph, I thank you all, fr>r the too Iqnd 
way in which you have drunk my health. \ 

(He sits dovm as modestly as he had risen, bstt the stmle has 
gone from Ids fate ; and the atrious — whieh indudes all the 
sEstert—may note that he is String las lips. In the babel 
that agmn breaks forth, dolphin, viho has remained 
stationary and vatueusfor the speeth, goes the round of the 
table refilling glasses.) 

PRBBN (the first to be wholly artitulate). In the name of 
every one of us, Mr. Smith, I tdl you that this is an outrage. 

HOST. I was afraid you wouldn't like it 

sot JOSEPH. May I ask, sir, whether all this week you have 
been surreptitiously ferreting inm our private afiairs, perhaps 
even rummaging our trunks i 

HOST (brightening). That was it You remember how I 
pressed you all to show your prowess tm the toinis courts and 
the golf links while I stayed at home ? That was my time for 
the trunks. 

LADY jANX. Was there ever such a man f Did you — 
t^n our letters ? 

HOST. Every one of then. And there w«e some very 
queer diings in them. There was one about a lunchecm at the 
Ritz. * You will know me,’ the num wrote, ’ by the gardenia 
I shall carry in my hand.' Perhaps 1 shouldn’t have mentioned 
that But the lady who got dut letter need not be frightened. 
^ is married, and her husband » here with her, but I won’t 
tdl you any more. 

MissisiT. I dunk he diould be compdled to td^ 

PXBBM. Wradiie, diere are only two ladies here with t^r 
husbands. 

SIR josiPH. Yours and nune, Preen. 
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Lady wbathib. Josepity I don’t need to tell you it wssn’t 
your wife. 

MRS. PREIN. It certainly' wasn’t youn, Willie, 

PREEN. Of that I am wdl assured. 

SIR JOSEPH. Take care udiai you say. Preen. That » 
very like a reflection on my wife. 

oouRLAY. Let that pass. The other is the serious diing-^ 
so seriotH that it is a nightmare. Whom do you accuse of doing 
away with your brother, sir ? Out with it 

HOST. You are not ail turning against me, are you ? I 
assure yw I don’t accuse any of you yet. I know that one of 
you did it, but I am not sure which one. I shall know soon. 
TAIL!. Soon ? How soon ? 

HOST. Soon after the men join the ladies to>night. I ought 
to tell you that I am to try a little experiment to-night, some- 
thing I have thought out which I have evoy confidence will 
malw the guilty person fall into my hands like a ripe plum. 
{Ht indicates rather horribly how he will squeeze it.) 

LADY JANE {hitting his hand). Don’t do that 
SIR JOSEPH (voicing the general unrest). We insist. Smith, 
on hearing what this experiment is to be. 

HOST. That would spoil it. But I can tell you this. My 
speech had a little pit in it, and all the time 1 was talking I was 
watching whether any of you would ftll into that pit 
MRS. PREEN (rising). I didn’t notice any pit 
HOST. You weren’t meant to, Mrs. Preen. 

PREEN. May I ask, without pressing the persorul note, did 
any one ftdl into your pit i 
HOST. I think so. 

CAPT. JENNINGS. Smith, we must have thenameof this persort 
LADY WRATHiE. Mis. Prccn has ftinted. 

(preen hurries slowly to hit wife's assistessue, catd there is 
some commotion.) 

MRS. PREEN. Why — what — ^who — I am all^ ri^t now. 
Willie, go back to your scat Why are you all staring at me so f 
MMS tsrr. Dear Mrs. Preen, we are so ^d drat you are 
better. I svonder what upset you ? 

PREEN (h^ntdentfy). I never knew her fiunt be&re. 

MISS isrr. I expect it ^ the heat 
PREEN (nervous). Say it was die heat, Emily. 
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MSS. PREBM. No, it wasn’t the heat, Miss Isit It was 
Mr. Smith’s talk of a pit. 

PREEN. My dear. 

MRS. PREEN. I suddenly remembered how, as soon as that 
man mentioned that the place of the crime was Monte Carlo, 
some lady had let her wine-glass &11. That was why I £iipted. 
I can’t remember who she was. 

LADY WRATHiE. It was Miss Isit 

MRS. PREEN. Really } 

MISS BIT. There is a thing called the law of libel. If Lfidy 
Wiathieand Mrs. Preen will kindly formulate their charges — * — 

GOURLAY. Oh, come, let us keep our heads. 

HOST. That ’s what I say. 

GOURLAY. What about a motive ? Scotland Yard always 
seeks for that first. 

HOST. I see two possible motives. If a woman did it — 
weU, they tended to run after my brother, and you all know of 
what a woman scorned is capable. 

PREEN (remimscaU). Rather. 

HOST. Then, again, my brother had a large sum of money 
with him, which disappeared. 

SIR JOSEPH. I f you could trace that money it might be a help. 

HOST. All sorts of things are a help. The way you are all 
pretending to know nothing about the matter is a help. It might 
be a help if I could find out which of you has a clammy hand 
that at this moment wants to creep beneath the table. 

(Nat a hand creeps.) 

I ’ll tdl you something more. Murderers’ hearts beat di£Ferently 
from other hearts. (He raises his finger.) Listen. 

(^heyUsten.) 

Whose was it ? 

(jf cry firm miss yailb brings her into mdesired pretnist- 
ence.) 

miss yaile (eseplahung). I ifrought 1 heard it. It seemed 
to come from across the able. 

(THt dus not give saaversal satisfaction.) 

Please don’t think b^use this man made me scream diat I did 
it I never was tm a yadit in my life, at Monte Ouio or 
anywhere dse. 

(Nor does even tins have the desired effect.) 
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VAILB {sharply). Bella ! 

MISS VAILB. Have I said — an)rthing odd i 

OOVRLAV. A }iMht ? There has been no talk about a )racht. 

MISS VAILB (shriaiing). Hasn’t there ? 

HOST. Perhaps there should have been. It was on his 
yacht that my brother died. 

MBS. CASTRO. You Said in his rooms. 

HOST. Yes, that is what I said. I wanted to find out which 
of you knew better. 

LADY JANE. And Miss Vaile 

MISS VAILB. I can explain it all if— i f 

MISS isiT. Yes, give her a little time. 

HOST. Perhaps you would all like to take a few minutes. 

MISS VAILB. I admit that I was at Monte Carlo— with my 
brother— when an Englishman died there rather mysteriously 
on a jracht When Mr. Smith told us of his brother’s death, I 
concluded that it was probably the same person. 

VAILB. I presume that you accept my sister’s statement i 

MISS ISIT. Ab-sol-ute-Iy. 

HOST. She is not the only one of you who knew that yacht. 
You all admit having been at Monte Carlo two years ago, 1 
suppose ? 

CAPT. JENNINGS. One of us wasn’t. Lady Jane was never 
there. 

HOST(totVA btady tyes). What do you say to that. Lady Jane? 
(lady jane falters.) 

CAFT. JENNINGS. Tell him, Jane; 

HOST. Yes, tell me. 

CAPT. JBNNINGS. You never Were there ; say SO. 

lady jane. Why shouldn’t I have been there ? 

CAPT. JENNINGS. No reason. But when I ha^^ned to 
mention Monte Carlo to you the other day I certainly under- 
stood— J*nc, I never forget a word you say, and you did 
say you had never been there. 

LADY JANE. So you— pu, Jack— pu accu« me— pu— 

CAPT. JENNINGS. I haven’t, I haven’t. . 

LADY JANB. Y ou havc all heard that Captain Jennings and I 

ateengagedv I want you to understand that we are sa no longer. 

CAFT. jiNNtNcs. Janc 1 
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(She removes the engagement ring from her finger and 
hesitates haw to tranrfer it to the doner ^ who is many seats 
apart from her. The evtr~resnstrceftd dolphin gats to her 
with a tray on which she deposits the ring, and it is thuseen- 
vtyed to the mhappy jennings. Next moment dolphin 
has to attend to the nuAd^ who snakes an astdihlt gxrglh of 
rpnpathy with love, which is a breach of etiquette, ne 
epMs the doer for her, atsd she snakes a shameful exit. He 
then fills the Captain's glass.) \ 

HOST (in one of Us nicer meeds). Take comfort, Captaii^. 
If Lady Jane should prove to be the person wanted — mind yon, 
perhaps she isn’t — ^why, then the ring is a matter of small 
importance, because you would be part^ in any case. I mean 
by the handcu£Es. I forgot to say riiat I have them here. (He 
gropes at his feet, where other people merely have a taUe-siapldn.) 
Pass them round. Dolphin. Perhaps smne of you have never 
seen them before. 

PREEN. A pocket edition of Pickwick we called him j he 
is more like a pocket edition of the devil. 

HOST. Please, a little courtesy. After all, I am your host 
(dolphin goes the resend of the taUe with the hassdeuffs on 
the tray that a snomesit ago cosstaisied a lover's ring. They 
meet with ste stucess.) 

Do take a look at them, Mrs. Castro { riiey are an adjustable 
pair in case they should be needed for small wrists. Would you 
like to try them on. Sir Joseph ? They dose with a dick— « dick. 

SIR JOSEPH (pettishly). We quite understand. 

(MRS. BLAND st'ses.) 

MRS. bland. How stupid us. We have all forgotten 
that he said the murderer may have been a woman in man’s 
doriies, and I have just remembered that when we played the 
charade on Wedtmsday be wanted the ladies to dress up as men. 
Was it to see whether one of us looked as if she could have passed 
for a man that night at Monte Carlo ? 

HOST. You 've got it, Mis. Bland. 

sot JOSEPH. Well, none of you did dress up, at any rate. 

MRS. BLAND (sGstrtttod), Oh, Sir Josq>h. Some us did 
dies* vpt in private, and we all agreed that— of couiae dtere ’s 
ntMjuHg in it^ but we all agreed riuit the oidy fi^re which mi^ 
have £odved a careless eye was Lady Wiathie’s. 
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VABBM. I say ! 

LADY WRATHIB. Joseph, do you sit there and permit this ? 

MOST. Now, now, there is nothing to be toudiy about. 
Have 1 not been considerate ? 

SIR JOSEPH. Smith, I hold you to be an impudent sooundrd. 

HOST. May not I, who lost a brother in circumstances so 
painful, appeal for a little kindly consideration from those of you 
who are innocent — shady characters though you be ? 

PREEN. I must say that ladier touches me. Some of us 
might have reasons for being reluctant to have our past at Monte 
inquired into without being the person you are addng for. 

HOST. Precisely. I am presuming that to ^ the pontion 
of eleven of you. 

LADY WRATHiE. Jctteph, I must ask you to come upsuurs 
with me to pack our things. 

MISS isrr. For my part, after poor Mr. Smith’s iqq)eal I 
think it would be rather heartless not to stay and see the thii^ out. 
Especially, Mr. Smith, if you would ^ve us just an inkling of 
what your — ^little experiment — ^in the drawing-room — is to be ? 

HOST. I can’t say anything about it except that it isn’t to 
take place in the drawing-room. You ladies are to go di» 
evening to Dolphin’s room, where we shall join you presently. 
(Evem DOLPHIN is takm ahsuk.) 

MRS. PREEN. Why should we go there I 

HOST. Because I tell you to, Mrs. Preen. 

LADY WRATHIE. I go to DO such loom. I leave diis house 
at (mce. 

MRS. PREEN. I also. 

LADY JANE. All US. I Want to gp home. 

LADY WRATHIE. Joae{di, come. 

MRS. PREEN. Willie, I am ready. I wish you a long 
good-bye, Mr. Smith. 

(TAmr tSgs^td advatu* upm the deer it spoilt m opetdng 
it hj thm fitsddng a poHeetuan {Mr. Nomutn Ferhts) 
ttasu&sg there. They ^e at MR. smith.) 

HOST. The ladies will now adjourn to D<^hin’s room. 

LADY WRATHIB. I Say IIO. 

MRS. CASTRO. Let US. Why shouldn’t the innocent ones 
help him? 

{She gives smith her hand with a ditartiuttg ssnite.) 
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HOST. I knew you would be on my side, Mrs. Castro. 
Cold hand — ^warm heart. That is the saying, isn’t it 1 
{She shrinks.) 

. LADY WRATHXB. Those who wish to leave this man’s 
house, follow me. y 

HOST {for her spedal benefit). My brother’s cigarette (case 
was of laded green leather, and a hole had been burned iii the 
back of it. \ 

(For some reason this takes the fight out of hert ana\she 
departs for dolphin’s room, tossing her head, and followed 
by the other ladies.) ' 

▼AILS {seeing smith drop a word to Miss vaile as she goes). 
What did you say to my sister ? 

host. I only said to her that she isn’t your sister. {The last 
lady to go is miss isit.) So you never met my brother. Miss Isit ? 
MISS isit. Not that I know of, Mr. Smith. 
host. I have a photograph of him that I should like to 
show ytsa. 

MISS isit. I don’t care to see it 

HOST. You are going to see it {It is in his pocket, and he 
suddesdy puts it before her eyes.) 

MISS ISIT {surprised). That is not {She checks hersef.) 

HOST. N<^ that is not my brother. That is some one you 
have never seen. But how did you know it wasn’t my brother ? 

{She makes m answer.) 

I rather think you knew Dick, Miss lat. 

MISS ISIT {dripping hem a curtsey). I rather think I did, 
Mr. Sam. What then ? 

{She gees impudently. Now that the ladies have l^ the 
room, the men don't quite know what to do except start at 
thrir little host. Decanter in one hand and a box of cigar- 
ettes in the ether, he teddies down to what wotdd have been 
the hostess's chair had there been a hoHtss.) 

HOST. Draw up closer, won’t you i 

{They don't wasst to, but they do, vukh the exception of vailb, 
wl» is stuefying a pttstre very near the door.) 

You are not leaving us, Vaile ? 
vailb. I thou^t~— 

HOST {sharpy), dowiu 
VAILE. Oh, quite. 
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HOST. ^ You are not drinking anything, Gourlay. raptain^ 
the port is with you. 

(The tvine revolve^ hut na me partakes.) 

PREEN (heavily). Smith, there are a few words that I think 
it my duty to say. This is a very unusual situation. 

HOST. Yes. You ’II have a cigarette. Preen ? 

(The cigarettes are passed round asid share the fate of the 
toine.) 

GOURLAY. I wonder why Mrs. Bland — she is the only one 
of them that there seems to be nothing against. 

VAiLE. A bit hshy, that 

PREEN (murmuring). It was rather odd my wife feinting. 

CAPT. JENNINGS (wAo has been a drooping figure since a recent 
hsadent). I dare say the ladies are saying the same sort of thing 
about us. (He lights a agarette — me of his oum. dolphin is 
offering them liqueurs.) 

preen (sulkily). No, thanks. (But he takes one.) Smith, 
1 am sure I speak for all of us when I say we would esteem it a 
fevour if you ask Dolphin to withdraw. 

HOST. He has his duties. 

GOURLAY (pettishfyy to dolphin). No, thanks. He gets 
on my nerves. Can nothing disturb this man ? 

CAPT. JENNINGS (also refusing). No, thanks. Evidently 
nothing. 

SIR JOSEPH (reverting to a more hopeful ssshject). Everything 
seems to point to its being a woman — ^wouldn’t you say, Smith 7 

HOST. I wouldn’t say everything. Sir Joseph. Dolphin 
thinks it was a man. 

SIR JOSEPH. One of us here ? 

(smith nods, and they survey thar friend dolphin viith 
renewed shstaste.) 

GOURLAY. Did he know your brother ? 

host. He was my brothar’s servant out there. 

YAILE (rising). What ? He wasn’t the fellow who—-— ? 

HOST. Who what, Vaile i 

PREEN. I say ! 

VAILE (hotly). What do you say ? 

PREEN. Nothing (doggedly). But I say ! ■ 

(Though DOLPHIN is now a centre tf interest, no ease seems 
able to address him personalfy.) 
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OOORLAV. Are we to understand that 70U have had 
Dolphin spying on us here ? 

HOST. That was the idea. And he helped me by taking 
your fingeroprints. 

VAiLB. How can that help ? 

HOST. He salt them to Scotland Yard, 
snt JOSEPH (imuBetivefy). Oh, he did, did he i 
PREEN. What shows* finger-marks best ? 

HOST. Glass, I believe. 

PREEN dawm his glass). Now I see why th^ 

Americans went dry. \ 

SIR JOSEPH. Smith, how am you be sure that Dolphin 
wasn’t die man himself ? 

(MR. SMITH makes no answer, dolphin ptolr ssp sir 
Joseph’s stapMn and returns it to him.) 

PREEN. Somehow I still cling to the h<^ that it was a 
woman. 

VAiLE. If it is a woman. Smith, what will you do i 
host. She shall hang by the neck until she is dead. You 
won’t try the benedicdne, Vaile i 
▼AiLB. No, thanks. 

(The maid retssms xsnth coffee, which she presesUs under 
dolphin’s superintendence. Most of them accept. The 
cups are cdready full.) 

stR JOSEPH (m his Rffhter snatmer). Did you notice what 
the ladies are doing in ^Iphin’s room, Lucy i 

MAID (in a tremtie, assd wishing she cetddfy from this home). 
Yes, Sir Joseph, they are wondering. Sir Joseph, which of you 
it was that did it 

PREEN. How like women ! 

GOORLAT. By dbe way. Smith, do you know how the pmson 
was administaed ? 

HOST. Yes, in coffee. (He is about to Mp hmself.) 
stAiD. You are to take ^e yellow cup, sir. 

HOST. Who said so f 

MAID. The lady who poured out this evoung, sir. 

PREEN. Aha, who was she ? 

MAID. Lady Jane Wraye, sir. 

mam. I don’t like it. 

ooDRLAY. Smith, don’t drink that oeffee. 
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CAPT. jBMmNGS (in woth). Why shouldn’t he drink it i 
oouKLAY. Well, if it was she— a desperate woman— it was 
given in coffee the other time, remember. But stop, she 
wouldn’t be likely to do it in the same way a second time. 

VAiLB. I ’m not so sure. Perhaps she doesn’t suspect that 
Smith knows how it was given the first time. We didn’t know 
till the ladies had left the room. 

PREEN (adaming Km at last). I say, Vsule, that ’s good. 
CAPT. JENNINGS. 1 have no doubt she m«dy meant that 
rile had sugared it to his taste. 

VAiLE (smiling). Su^ 1 

PREEN (finning his faith to vaile). Sugar ! 

ootlRLAY. Couldn’t we analyse it ? 

CAPT. JENNINGS (the One who is at present looting most Bke a 
mserierer). Smith, I insist on your drinldng that coffee: 

VAILE. Lady Jane ! Who would have thought it ! 

PREEN (betome a mere echo of vaile). Lady Jane ! Who 
would have thought it 1 

CAPT. JENNINGS. Give me the yellow cup. (He drams it 
to the dregs.) 

SIR JOSEPH. Nobly done, in any case. Look here, Jennii^ 
—you are among friends — it hadn’t an odd taste^ had it i 
CAPT. JENNINGS. Not a bit. 

VAILE. He wouldn’t feel the effects yet 
PREEN. He wouldn’t feel them yet. 

HOST. Vaile ought to know. 

PREEN. Vaile knows. 

SIR JOSEPH. Why ought Vaile to know, Snuth ? 

HOST. He used to practise as a doctor. 

SIR JOSEPH. You never mentioned that to me, Vaile 
VAILE. Why should I ? . 

HOST, Why should he ? He is not allowed to practise now. 

(fTe now see that vaile has mfleasant teeth.) 

PREEN. A doctor — pdson — case of access. (His fasston 
for VAILE is shattered. He gives him bad the capt. 

JENNINGS soft and wanders the room desfondenify.) 

SIR JOSEPH. We are where we were agun. ^ 

(dolphin escorts out the mead, who is not in a eondstton 

to go alone.) , , 

CAPT. JENNINGS. At any rate that fellow has gone 
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couELAY (the first te laugh for smt time). Excuse me. I 
suddenly remembered that Wrathie had called this the end of 
a perfea day. 

HOST. It isn’t ended yet. 

(me. pebxn m his wemderings teward the Hdebeard ^ 
eemters avery large glass and a small bettleef brandy. He 
haredtues them te eath ether. He swirls the contents in m 
^ass as if hepefsd that it may cRmh the rim and so eume 
mthout his henang te drink it. Tins is a trick which mis 
become so eemmen with Km that when lest in thought he 
sometimes gees through the motion though there is no glass 
in his hand.) 

PEEEN (communing with himself). I feel I am not my dd 
bri^t sdf. (Sips.) I can’t believe for a moment diat it was 
my wife. (Sips.) And yet — (sips ) — that feinting you know. 
(Sips.) I should go away for a bit until it blew over. (Sips.) 
I ^n’t think I should ever marry again. (Sips and sips, and 
becomes perhaps a little mere like his eld bright self. ) 

oouELAY. There is something shocking about sitting here^ 
suspecting each other in this way. Let us go to that room and 
have it out 

HOST. I am quite ready. Nothing more to drink, any- 
one ? Bring your cigarette, Captain. 

siE JOSEPH (hears^). Smith — Sam — before we gO) can I 
have a word with you alone i 

HOST. Sorry, Joseph. And now, shall we join the ladies ? 
(jfs they rise, a dreadful scream is heard from the tSreetien 
of dolphin’s rem — a woman's scream. Next moment 
DOLPHIN reappears in the doorway. He is ne longer the 
haperturhaUe butler. He is livid. He tries te speak, but 
ne words will come out ^ Ks mouth, capt. jennincs 
dstshes past Km, and the others fellfw. dolphin leeks at 
Ks master with nettled horror and appeal, and then gees, 
vussmdts dawn again to take one glass of brandy. Where 
he sits we casmot see Ks face, Ks rigid little back it 
merest, jfs he sites te fellow the ethers the atrtsttn falls 
on Jet One.) 
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BARBARA’S WEDDING 


Thb Colond h in the ntting>room of his country cottage, 
staring through the open windows at his garden. He is a 
very old man, and it somedmes bewildered nowadays. You 
must understand that at the beginning of the play he is just 
seeing virions of the past. No real people come to him, though 
he thinks they da He calk to Dering, the gardener, who is on 
a ladder, pruning. Dering, who comes to him, is a rough, 
capable young f^w with fingers that are already becoming 
stumpy because he so often uses his hands instead of a spade. 
This is a sign that Dering will never get on in the world. His 
mind is in the same condition as his fingers, working back to 
dods. He will get a rise of one and sixpence in a year or two, 
and marry on it and become duller and heavier ; and, in short, 
die clever ones could already write hk epitaph. 


COLONEL. A beautihd morning. Dering. 

DBRina Too much sun, rir. The roses be complaining, 
and, to make matters worse. Miss Barbara has been watering 
of them— 4n the heat of the ixj. 

COLONBL. Has die f She means well {Bta that is not 
sahat is trcuhSng him. Ht apfroachts the subject Sffiiently.) 
Dering, you heim it, didn’t you 1 (Hr is tmgmg to be uii that 
DBBiNO hoard iL) 

OBUNa W^t was that, rir ? 

COLONBL. The thunderstorm— early this monung. 

OBMNa There was no thunderstorm, rir. 

COLONBL (Ss^ritod). That k what th^ ^ say. (Hr is too 
OMortom to toatraSet 0 ^ hta he trios again ; there is about 
him the msistenee of one who knows that he is right.) It ** ** 
foot o’clock. I gpt up and looked out at the window. The 

evoiing primroses were very beautiful. ... 

DBRXMO iemttdfy dogged). I don’t hold much with evening 
prfmfoses,sir } bi» I was out and about at four i thwewasno 


thondentomi. , . 

(TiW COLONBL stm Ihmkt that there was a thunderstorm, 

hut he wants to Rotate OBBiNa) ^ 
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COLONEL. I suppose I just thought there was one. Polups 
it was some thunderstorm of long ago that I heard. Thejr ^ 
come back, you know. 

DERING Do they, sir ? 

COLONEL. I am glad to see you moving about in the g^en. 
Dering, with everything just as usual. j 

(There is a eautieus slyness abosit tins, as if the colonu was 
fishing for information ; but it is too clever for dering\ (vAe 
is pnng Hath a * Thank you, ur.*) \ 

No, don’t go. (The old tnan lowers his voice and makfs a 
confession reluctantly.) I am — a little troubled. Dering. \ 

(dering knows that his master has a wandering mind, and 
he answers nicely.) 

DERING. Everything be all right, sir. 

COLONEL (ymth relief). I ’m glad of that. It is pleasant to 
see that you have come back. Dering. Why did you go away 
for such a long time ? 

DERiNG. Me, sir ? (He is a little aggrieved.) I haven’t 
had a day off since Christmas. 

COLONEL. Haven’t you i I thought 

(The COLONEL tries to speak casually, but there is a tr entiling 
eagerness in Us vaee.) 

COLONEL. Is everything just as usual. Dering i 

DERiNa Yes, sir. There never were a p^e as changes 
less than this. 

COLONEL. That ’s true. Thank you. Dering, for saying 
ffiat (But next moment he has lowered Us vuce again.) Deriitg, 
there is nothing wrong, is there I Is anything happening that 
I am not being told about ? 

DERING. Not that I know of, sir. 

COLONEL. That is what they all say, but — I don’t know. 
(He stares at Us old sword wUch is hangyng on the wall.) Where 
is every one ? ” 

DERING. They ’re all about, nr. There is a cricket match 
on at the village green. 

COLONEL. Is there ? 

DEBiNG. If the wind had a bit of south in it you could hear 
thdr voices. You were a bit of a nailer at cricket yoursdf, 

(The COLONEL seet Usnself stamSng up to fast ones. He it 
^eeful otmr Us retmtuscattes.) 
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OOLONIL. Ninety-nine against Mallowfield, and then horded 
off my pads. Bt^«t score I ever made. Mallowfield wanted 
to add one to make it the hundred, but I wouldn’t let them. I 
was pretty good at steering them through the dips, Dering 1 
Do you remember my late cut ? It didn’t matter where point 
stood, I got past him. You used to stand at point. Dering. 

DBRiNO. That was my giandhither, sir. If he was to be 
believed, he used to snap you regular at point. 

(The COLONEL is crestfallen, but he has a disarming smile.) 

COLONEL. Did he ? 1 dare say he did. I can’t play now, 

but I like to watch it still. (He becomes troubled again.) 
Dering, there ’s no cricket on the green to-day. I have been 
down to look. I don’t understand it, Dering. When I got 
there the green was all dotted with them. But as I watched 
them they b^an to go away, one and two at a time { they 
weren’t given out, you know, they went as if they had been 
called away. Some of the little shavers stayed on — and then 
they went off, as if they had been called away too. The stumps 
were left lying about. Why is it ? 

DERiNo. It ’s just fancy, ar. I saw Master Will oiling his 
bat yesterday. 

COLONEL (avidly). Did you ? I should have liked to see 
that. I have often oiled tneir bats for than. Careless lads, 
they always forget. Was that nice German boy with him i 

DERINO. Mr. Karl i Not far off, sir. He was sitting by 
the bank of the stream pla)ring on his flute ; and Miss Barbara, 
dhe had climbed one of my apple-trees — she says they are your 
trees. (He lowers.) 

COLONEL (meekly). They are, you know. Dering. 

DBRina Yes, sir, in a sense, but I don’t like any of you to 
meddle with them. And there she sat, pelting the two of them 
tnth green apples. 

COLONEL. How like her 1 (He shakes his head indulgently.) 
1 don’t know how we are to make a demure young lady of hw. 

DERINO. They say in the village, sir, that Master Vi^il 
would like to try. 

(To the COLONEL this is wit of a or^rC) 

COLONEL. Ha ! ha ! he is just a colt him^f. (Birf the 

Ists^er breaks off. He seems to tlmk that he wUl ^ th truth 

if DERINO coaus closer.) Who are all here now, Denng t in 
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the house, I mean i I sometima foiget They grow old so 
quickly. They go out at one door in the bloom of youth, and 
come back by another, tired and grey. Haven’t you noticed it 1 
DBEZMc. No^ sir. The only viutors staying here are Miss 
Barbara and Mr. Kail. There ’s jiet them and youndlv^ air, 
you and the mistress and Master Will That 't all. [ 
COLONBL. Yc^ that ’s alL Who it the soldier, DeriW ? 
DBMNG. Soldier, sir? There is no soldier here cKept 
yoursdf. \ 

COLONBL. Isn’t thae i There was a nurse with bim. 
Who is ill i ' 

OBRiNa No one, sir. There ’s no nurse. {Hthoehmin^ 
from tht M man.) Would you like me to call the mistress, sir ? 

COLONBL. No, she has gcme down to the village. She told 
me why, but I forget Miss Barbara is widi her. 

OBBINC. Miss Barbara is down by the stream, sir. 

COLONBL. Is she ? I think they tud they were going to a 
wedding {Jf^h an old $nan*t atriodty) Who is being married 
to-day, Denng ? 

OBRiNG. I have heard of no wedding sir. But here it 
Miss Barbara. 

{It is ftrhaps iht first timt that derino has httn to 
set ksiss BARBARA, toho romps in, a merry heydan, rtauunig 
over tinth aninud sprits.) 

COLONBL (g^y). Here ’s ^e tomboy I 

(BARBARA boks tusfidously from one to the other.) 
BARBARA. Deling, I btdieve you are com^aining to die 
Colonel about my watering die flowtus at the wrong dme of 
day. 

(fThe COLONBL timdis she is even wittier than obbxmo, 
who is froptrfy ahadud.) 

OBRING. I did just menticNi it, mus. 

BARBARA. You hoTild 1 {She shakes her map tf hear at the 
gardener.) I^ar, don’t mind him. And every time be tayt 
they are Ins flowers and his ^q^let, you tell me, and I shall say 
to his bat that they oxt yours. 

COLONBL. The courage of those young thu^ I 

(mriro’s vstdarUp hotamas very pronmmced, hut he pet t§ 
into iht gardm. babbaba attesapts to aUend to the 
colonbl’s neeeh.) 
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■ARBARA. Let me make you comfy— -the way gnmny 
does it. 

(Shi ammgts hit cut/uetu climtify.) 
cotONSL. That is not quite the way she does it. Do you 
cal! her granny, Barbara ? 

BARBARA. She asked me to— for practice. Don’t you 
remember why ? 

(Of eeurtt the colonel rtmemiert.) 

OOLONIL. I know I Billy boy. 

BARBARA. You oTt quick to-oay. Now, wait till I get 
your cane. 

COLONBL. I don’t need my cane while I 'm sitting. 
BARBARA. You look SO beau’ful, sitting holding your cane. 
(Shi knocks ovtr his ctishiont.) Oh dear 1 I am a clumsy. 

COLONBL (poiitify). Not at all, but perhaps if I were to do it 
for myself. (He makes hitnself emfertable.) That ’s better. 
Thank you, Barbara, very mu(^. 

BARBARA. I didn’t TO it I ’m all thumbs. What a 
ghastly nurse I diould make. 

COLONBL. Nurse i (The colonel’s treuUes return to /urn.) 
Who is she, Barbara ? 

BARBARA. Who is who, dear i 
COLONEL. That nurse i 
BARBARA. There ’s no nurse here. 

COLONBL. Isn’t there? 

BARBARA (feeling that the it sf less tat than ever te-aaf). 
Where is granny ? 

COLONBL. She has gone down to the village to a wedding 
BARBARA. ‘TTierc ’s no wedding. Who could be beuig 

married i . , . u 

COLONBL. I think it ’s people I know, but I can t remember 

who they are. I thou^t you went to^ Barb^ ... 
BARBARA. Not I. Catch me missing it if there had been 


Rwedding I 

COLONBL. You and the nurse. ..... 

BARBARA. Dear, you have just been im^muig ag^ 

ShaU I play to you, or sing? (Shekneehtwr a chatr.) Oh 
dear, everything catclw in me. Would you like mo to smg 
* Rdritt Adair,* (tear ? , . 1 . n rjs!*#- 

COLONEL No, thank you, Barbara. (For 
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a few moments he forgets her ; his mind has gene wandering again.) 
Barbara^ the house seems so empty. Where are Billy and Karl f 
BARBARA. Billy » where Karl is, you may be sure. 

COLONEL. And where is Karl i 
BARBARA. He is where Billy boy is, you may be sur^ 
COLONEL. And where are they both I { 

BARBARA. Not hr from where Barbara is, you bet\ (She 
flutters to the window and waves her hand.) Do you hear 
Karl’s flute ? They have been down all the morning the 
pool where the alder is, trying to catch that buU-trout. \ 
COLONEL. They didn’t get him, I ’ll swear I ^ 

BARBARA. You Can ask them. 

COLONEL. I spent a lot of my youth trying to get that bull- 
trout. I tumbled in there sixty years ago. 

BARBARA. I tumbled in sixty minutes ago 1 It can’t be 
the same trout, dear. 

COLONEL. Same old rascal ! 

(billy emd karl come in fy the vnndowt leaving a fishing- 
rod outside. They are gay, careless, attractive youths.) 
BARBARA (ftnM her nose in the air). You muddy things 1 
COLONEL (gaily firing his dart). Did you get the bull-trout, 
Billy boy 1 

BILLY. He ’s a brute that. 

COLONEL. He is, you know. 

BILLY. He came up several times and had a look at my fly. 
Didn’t flick it, or do anything as con^limentary as that Just 
yawned and went down. 

COLONEL. Yawned, did he i Used to' wink in my time. 
Did you and Billy fl^ at Heidelberg, Kari ? 

KARL. We were more worthily employed, sir, but we did 
unbend at times. Billy, do you remembtf— — (He he^s 
a gay dance.) 

BILLY. Not I. (Then he fans in.) 

BARBARA. Young gentlemen, how disgraceful 1 (She joins 
in.) 

COLONEL. Harum-scarums I 
KARL. Does he know about you two ? 

BILLY. He often 1 ’ll tdl him again. Gnui^ 

fiither, Baibara and I have something to say to you. It ’a 
(He ptds huarmrosatdnoMMMA.) 
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cbtOMlL {smUmg). I know- -I know. There 's noting 
like it. I ’m very glad, Barbara. 

BARBASA. You See, dear, I *ve loved Billy boy since the 
days when he tried to catch the bull-trout with a string and a 
bent pin, and I held on to his pinafore to prevent his tumbling 
in. We used play at school at marrying and ^ving in 
marriage, and the ^rl who was my bridegroom had tuways to 
take the name of Billy. * Do you, woman, take this man Billy 

* the clergyman in skirts began, and before I could answer 

diffidently, some other ^rl vras sure to shout, * I should rather 
think she does.’ 

COLONEL (in high good humour). Don’t forget the ring, 
Billy. You know, when I was married 1 couldn’t find 
the ring ! 

KARL. Were you married here, sir ? 

COLONEL. Yes, at the village church. 

BILLY. So were my fiither and mother, 

COLONEL (as his eyts wander to the garden). I remember 
walking back with my wife and bringing her in here through 
the window. She kissed some of the furniture. 

BILLY. I suppose you would like a grander affair, Barbara ? 
BARBARA. No, just the Same. 

BILLY. I hop^ you would say that 

BARBARA. But, Billy, I ’m to have such a dream <a a 
wedding-gown. Granny is going with me to London to chot^ 
it (laying her head on the colonel’s shoulder) if you can do 
without her for a day, dear. 

colonel (gallantly). I shall gp with you. I couldn t trust 

you and granny to choose the gown. 

K A»i- You must often be pretty kmely, sir, when we are 


all out and about enjoying ourselves. . . , . . 

colonel. They all say that But ffiat is the tmw v^en 
1 ’m not lonely, Karl. It ’s then I see things most clearly-- 

the p«^ I suppose. It all comes crowding back to me^^ 

the 5^ India agEin-and it ’s so rea4 

They come and talk to me. I seem to see them } I dem tknw 

they teven’t been here, BiUy, tiU your granny tells me after- 

WAfdSi 

BILLY. Yes, I know. I ponder where granm^ 

BARBARA. It isn’t often she leaves you for SO long, dear. 
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COLONEL. She told me she had to go out, but I forget where. 
Oh, yes, she has gone down to the viihge to a wedding. 

BILLY. A wedding ? 

BARBARA. It ’s oirious how he harps on that 
COLONEL. She said to me to listen and I would hem- the 
wedding-bells. | 

BARBARA. Not to-day, dear. \ 

BILLY. Best not to woriy him. \ 

BARBARA. But granny says we should try to make ^ings 
clear to him. \ 

BILLY. Was any one with granny when she said she Was 
going to a wedding ? 

COLONEL {Ukt one iegghtg htr to adn^ it). You were diere, 
Barbara. 

BARBARA. No, dear. He said that to me before. And 
something about a nurse. 

COLONEL (phstinatefy). She was ther^ too. 

BILLY. Any one e^ ? 

COLONEL. There was diat soldier. 

BARBARA. A scddier also ! 

COLONEL. Just those three. 

BILLY. But that makes four. Granny and Barbara and a 
nurse and a soldier. 

COLONEL. They were all there } but there were only three. 
BILLY, Odd. 

. BARBARA (toothiMgfy). Never mind, dear. Granny will 
make it all right She is the one for you. 

’ COLONEL. She is the one for me. 

KARL. If there had been a wedding, wouldn’t she have 
ndcen the Cokmd with her i 

BARBARA. Of couiie sbe would. 

• KARL,- You are not too old to_have a land ^ for a 
weckhn^ ar. ~ . 

COLONEL (jooaggmg hu htai). Aha, aha ! You know, if 
i had gone, very likdy I should have kissed the bride. Brides 
look so pretty on their wedding day. Th^ are often not pretty 
at oftiw ttmes, but th^ are all prttqr on meir weddii^ day. 
KARL. You have an eye for a pret^ still, mtl 

COLONEL. Ye^lhave} yc%lhavej 
BARBARA. I do believe tsee it bQ. Grsanv has been tidking 
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to you abmit Billy boy and mC) and you haven’t been aUe to 
wait i you have hurri^ on the wedding ! 

BiuY. Biavo^ Barbara, you ’ve got it. 

COLOMBL {^iaubtfuUj), That may be it. Because I am sure 
you were to be there, Barbara. 

BAKBABA. Ouf wedditig, Billy 1 

KARL. It doesn’t explain thoie other people, thou^ 

(TAv COLONEL numes about in aghatien,) 

BARBARA. What » i^ dear i 

CORNEL. I can’t quite remember, but I think that is why 
she didn’t take me. It is your wedding, Barbara, but 1 don’t 
think Billy boy is to be there, my love. 

BARBARA. Not at my wedding 1 

BtLLY. Grandfiither ! 

COLONEL. There ’s somediing sad about it. 

BARBARA. There can’t be anything sad about a wedding, 
dear. Graiuiy didn’t say it was a sad wedding, did she i 

COLONEL. She was smiling. 

BARBARA. Of course she was. 

COLONEL. But 1 think that was cnily to j^ease the nurse. 

BARBARA. That nurse i^n 1 Dear, don’t think any 
more about it. There ’s no wedding. 

COLONEL {gently^ though he vaondtn vahy they can go on 
deeehmg him). Is there not ? 

{The village wedUng^bMe be^ to ring. The colonel 
is triumplumt.) 

I told you I There is a wedding I 

{The bells ring on gaify. billy and Barbara take a step 
nearer to eaeh other, but eon gone closer. The bells ring 
on, and the three young people fade from the scene. 

When they are gene and he it alone, the colonel ttiU 
addresses them. 

Seen the bells step. He knows that he is alau now, hut 
he does tsot tmdersiatsd it. The sun is shisung br^fttfy, but 
he sits very cold in his their. He slivers. From this 
■patsd to theendeft^ play k is the real ^eopU he sees 
as they are stow. He is very glad to su lis tatfe tenit^ 
to Urn through the open xiindow. She is a dear old lady, 
and is dressed brightfy, as beeotnes one who has been to a 
wedditig Her feue beams to maith her gown. She is 
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really fuite a happy tuemau agahtfer tf is several yean 
since any deep serrew strsuk her ; and Hut is a long tisne. 
Ne me, you knew, understands the colokil as she dees, 
ne me can seethe Km and hrmg him out efhis imaginings 
as she eon. He hastens te her. He is no Imgep cold 
That is her great reward for sJl she dees for KmA 
SLLSN (tranguiSy). I have come back, John. It\hasn*t 
seemed very long, h» it ? \ 

COLONEL. No, not long, Ellen. Had yoa a nice wall^ ? 

(She emtinues te smUe, but she is watching him deseM 
ELLEN. I haven't been for a walk. Don’t you remember 
where I told you I was going, John ? 

COLONEL. Yes, it was to a weckling. 

ELLEN {gather tremulously). You haven’t forgotten whose 
wedding, have you i 

COLONEL. Tell me, Ellen. 

(He is ne Imger troubled. He knows that ellen tuttf teU 
Km.) 

ELLEN. I have been sedng Barbara married, John. 
COLONEL. Yes, it was Barbara’s wedding. They wouldn’t 

Ellen, ^hy wasn’t I there ? 

ELLEN (like me telling Km amudng gossip). I thought you 
might be a litde troubW if 70 U went, John. Sometimes your 
mind — not often, but sometimes if you are agitated — and then 
you think you see — people who aren’t here any Irniger. Ob 
dear, oh dear, help me with these bonnet strings. 

COLONEL. Yes, I know. I *m ail ri^t when you are with 
me, Ellen. Funny, isn’t it? 

(She raises her sheidders in a laugh.) 

ELLEN. It is ftmny, Jdm. I ran back to you. 1 was 
dunking of you all the dme — even more than of BiUy boy. 
(The COLONEL is very gey.) _ 

COLONEL. Tdl me all atout it^ Ellen. - Did Billy boy lose 
the ring ? We always sud he would lose the ring. 

(She leeK strmifK into Kt eym.) 

. ELLEN. You have ftugotten spin, John. Kubua isn’t 
maflied to Billy bojr. 

{fie drams Kmadf stp.) 

COLONEL. Not marry ffiUy ? 1 11 see about that I 
(ShefrmuKmksmKsduar.) . 
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ELLEN. Sit down, dear, and I ’ll tdl jrou something again. 

It is nothing to trouble you, because your soldiering is done, 
John ; and greatly done. My dear, there is war again, and 
our old land is in it. Such a war as my soldier never luew. 

{He rises. He is a stem eld man.) 

COLONEL. A war 1 That ’s it, is it ? So now I know 1 
Why wasn’t I told ? I’m not too old yet. 

ELLEN. Yes, John, you are too old, and all you cm do now 
is to rit here and— and take care of me. You knew all about 
it quite clearly this morning. We stood together upstairs by 
the window listening to the aircraft guns. 

COLONEL. I remember ! I thought it was a thunder* 
storm. Dcring told me he heard nothing. 

ELLEN. Dering ? 

COLONEL. Our gardener, you know. {His voice becomes 
husky.) Haven’t I been talking with him, Ellen ? 

ELLEN. It is a long time since we had a gardener, John. 
COLONEL. Is it ? So it is ! A war ! That is why there 
is no more cricket on the green. 

ELLEN. They have all gone to the war, John. 

COLONEL. That ’s it } even the little shavers. {He 
whispers) Why isn’t Billy boy fighting, Ellen ? 

ELLEN. Oh, John ! 

COLONEL. Is Billy boy dead ? {She nods.) Was he killed 
in acrion ? Tdl me, tell me ! {She nods again.) Good for 
Billy boy. I knew Billy boy was all rigjit Don’t cry, Ellen. 
I ’ll take care of you. All ’s wdl with Billy boy. 

ELLEN. Yes, I know, John. 

{He hesitates before ^eating again.) 

COLONEL. Ellen, who is the soldier ? He comes here. He 

isacapeun. r • i. 

ELLEN. He is a very gallant man, John. It is he who was 

married to Barbara to-day. 

COLONEL {bitterly). She has soon forgotten. 

ELLEN {shaking her brave head). She hasn t forgotten, dear. 

And it ’s neatly three years now since Billy died. 

COLONEL. So long! We have a medal he got, haven iw? 
ELLEN. No, John } he died before he could win any 
COLONEL. Kail will be sorry. They were very fond of 
each Other, those two boys, Ellen. 
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BLUtN. Karl fought against us» dear. He died in the 
sune engagement They may even have killed eadi other. 

COLONEL. They hadn’t known, Ellen. 

ELLEN {pHh thin Ups). I dare say they knew. 

COLONEL. Billy boy and Kari ! / 

{She tells him seme mere gossip.) I 

ELLEN. John, I had Barbara married from here becausAdie 
has no people of her own. I think Billy would have liked\it 

COLONEL. That was the thing to do, Ellen. Nice of ypu. 
I remember everything now. It ’s Derii^ she has marri^ 
He was once my gardener ! ^ 

ELLEN. The world is all being re-made, dear. He is 
worthy of her. 

(He lets this pass. He has remembered something almost 
as sssrprismg.) 

COLONEL. Ellen, is Barbara a nurse ? 

ELLEN. Yes, John, and <Mie of the staidest and most serene. 
Who would have thought it of the merry madcap of odier days ! 
They are coming here, John, to say good-bye to you. They 
have only a few days’ leave. She is in France, too, you know. 
^ was married in her nurse’s uniform. 

COLONEL. Was she? She told me to-day that'^no, it 
couldn’t have been to-day. 

ELLEN. You have been fancying you taw them, I suppose. 
(She grows tremulous again.) You will be nice to them, John, 
won’t you, and wish tlum luck ? They have their triab before 
theno. 

COLONEL {eagerly). Tell me what to do, Ellen. 

ELLEN. Don’t say anything about Billy bc^, John. 

COLONEL. No no, let ’s pretend. 

ELLEN. And I wouldn’t talk about the garden, Jdm i just 
in case he it a litde toudiy about that 

COLONEL {beghsning to famy htnue^ at a tentiaan). Not a 
word ! 

ELLEN (ptsho hnom whet is the best way to put him on has 
mettle). You see, I ’insure I should make a mess of i^ so 1 ’m 
trustu^ to you, John. 

COLONEL {very pleased). Leave it all to me, Oen. I *11 be 
foi^tfullv dy. You just watch me. 

{Sne goes to the wmdow and udls ho Mr tnmried tot^k. 
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CAPTAIN OBRiMc, tit khati, is a fint soIeUtrly figure. 

BARBARA, M her Red Cross umfmn, is quiet and resoureeftd. 

An artftd Ad boy greets them.) 

COLONEL. Congratulations, Barbara. No, no, none of 
your handshaking ; you don't get past an old soldier in that 
way. Excuse me, young man. (He kisses Barbara and looks 
at his wife to make sure that she is admiring him.) And to you. 
Captain Dering — ^you have won a prize. 

DBRiNO (a gallant gentleman). I know it { I 'll try to show 
I know it. 

COLONEL (perturbed). I haven't ^ven Barbara a wedding 
present, Ellen. I should like ■ — 

BARBARA. Indeed you have, dear, and a lovely cme. You 
haven't forgotten ? 

(Grans^ signs to the colonel and he immediately ssrfs, 
with remarkable cunning :) 

COLONEL. Oh — ^that 1 1 was just quizung you, Barbara. 

I hope you will be as hsqppy, dear, staid Barbara, as if you had 
married 

(He sees that he has nearly given away the situation. Ho 
looks triumphantly at granty as much as to r<ry, ‘ Observe 
me ; I’m not going to say a word about Urn.’ Granny 


comes to hit aid.) 

■ ELLEN. Perhaps Captain Dering has some little thin^ to 
do: and you, too, Barbara. Tl«y are leaving in an hour, John, 
(/or a moment the colonel is again in danger.) 
COLONEL. If you would like to take Bwbara into the 
garden, CBpH'" Dering—— (Hr recovers himself inst^ly.) 
No, not the ^rden, you wmiWn’t know your way about m the 

mKWQ (smiling). Wouldn’t I, Colond ? 

COLONEL. No, certainly not. I '« show it you some &y. 
(He makes gle^ agns to granny.) But there is a nice 
just beyond the shrubbery. 

ELLEN, Shea much better at It than I am n^^o^ 

(The COLONEL has one Uta puce ef advice to give.) 
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COLONEL. I wouldn’t go down by the stream, Barbara— 
not to the pool where the alder is. There *s — ^there *s not a 
good view there, sir ; and a boy — a boy I knew, he crften — 
nobody in particular — just a boy who used to come about the 
house — he is not here now— he is cm duty. I don’t thin]^ you 
should go to the alder pool, Barbara. I 

BAKBARA. We wcm’t go there, d«ir. \ 

(She and her hushimd go out, and the cmLONSL temefy 
misses them, he is so eager to hear what his wife thit^ of 
Km.) 

COLONEL. Did I do all right, Ellen i '' 

ELLEN. Splendidly. I was proud of you. 

COLONEL. I put them completely off the scent ! They 
haven’t a notion ! I can be very sly, you know, at times. 
Ellen, I think I should like to have that alder tree cut down. 
There is no boy now, you see. 

ELLEN. I would leave it alone, John. There will be boys 
again. Shall I read to you i you like that, don’t you ? 

(X>LONEL. Yes, re^ to me— something funny, if you 
please. About Sam Weller ! No, I expect Sam has gone to 
the wars. Read about Mr. Pickwick. He is very amusing. 
I feel sure that if he had tried to catch the bull-trout he would 
have fellen in. Just as Barbara did this morning. 

ELLEN. Barbara ? 

COLONEL. She is down at rite alder pool. BiUy is there widi 
that nice German boy. The noise they make, shouting and 
laughing ! 

(She gets from its shelf the best hook for war-time.) 

ELLEN. Which bit shall I read ? 

COLONEL. About Mr. Pickwick going into the lady’s bed- 
room mistake. 

ELLEN.- Yes, dear, though you almost know it by heart 
Ycm see, you have be^n to laugh already. • 

COLONEL. You are laughii^ too^ Ellen. 1 can’t help it I 
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ACT I 

THE HOUSE OF JESSE IN BETHLEHEM 

Thi Scene is in Bethlehem, smd is the dwellii^-house of 
Jesse, a nnall Sirmer. The time is about three thousand yean 
ago. The action of the play is almost continuous. 

Bethlehem (of which in Act I we see onl^ this room) was a 
small place in those days, but of a certain importance chiefly 
fat its wool. It was on a hill, proteaed from enemies by a 
stout stone wall, and beneath it were the )dieep<fields. Jesse’s 
home, like its neighbours, was a one^orey flat-roofed building 
of Stone and bricks which were made of mud. It hadan eardien 
floor in which no doubt his domestic animals scraped for 
sustenance. This room, which to modem eyes would seem 
kas inviting than the living-room of an agricultural labourer 
to-day, is strikingly bare of furniture such as to us seem 
necessities, thou^ there is no real poverty. There are no 
taUes or chairs. There n no carpet, everybody nts on the 
floor. Here and there are dieep-sfcins and goat-ddns. The 
rf iling must be as low as possible and the room as small as the 
exigencies of the stage allow. This is important, as it is to be 
an intimate scene. The ceiling is raftered and there are some 
lower rafters on which agricultural imfJements, sheep-pelts, 
etc., are obvioudy stowed away. From the rafters hang a^ few 
smoked haunches of mutton and beef. The fire is in the middle 
of the room. This fire is a large open one of stone and sods 
sunk into the ground and surrounded ly an irregular circle of 
clay. TTierc is no chimney, and such smoke as there is travels 
op ftie widls into a onoky roof and has blackened ftiem. The 
fire tt *l» ^ t and a big pot stands upon it. There are other 
eulinaiy utensils near by, mostly of day blackened by soot 
There are two practfcal doors, namely the entrance up-s^ 
and a door up-stage which leads (though they m not seen) to 
tlie store dosets, the manger, and other in^rtant parts 

XP 
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ocmnected with the farmer’s occupation. Tlie entruice door 
is o( wood and hard mud and sunk deep into the thick waU. 
The other door is more slightly made of wood and skins. Both 
doors are much smaller tl^ those of ttwlay. They are more 
like holes in the wall and everyone has to stoqp to enter. I 

There are no pictures on the walb (which are rclu^ly 
plastered) but here and there again the skins of sheen and 
goats are hanging, the goat-sldns teing mostly black. A j^me> 
made ladder is against the wall. To reduce the size and h^i^t 
of the room the back part is a loft, stmed with sacks an<r,old 
agricultural gear. 

The only window is at the back and is a tiny thing rather 
hi^ up. It should not seem to be more than two feet square 
and it htt horn in it instead of ^bus, though there were even 
in those days ^ass-Uowen in Btthlehem. The walls of this 
house are very thick, as is evident from various deep recesses 
in dieffl wluch are u^ as cupboards, or for storage. One of 
them at back, which cranes into prominence in the action, has 
various ftxids in it in dishes and jars, some of which are made 
(d'copper or brass and the cranmon red day. This red pottery is 
to be teen to a limited extent in other recesses, but they are not 
in use. 


(The amam rises m a height stoiimer aftemem, smd 
there are fresent suab, amron, and ammadab, three 
sens efthe hetue, aged respeetivefy about nineteen, ng^een, 
and seventeen. They are pleasantfy ^ rather greeSty 
eata^ their st^per in Afferent parts of the room, though 
with the pat an fire at the centre ff attention, 

jfU are seated on the fioar except xuab, who it USng 
Swabia the Udder, buab it a toUier, at home an baatt 
from the army ef Send. Hit teUurly sdtire, which it ef 
^aytbntiptmtanunAaitenchtfcobnrtothetcMa. He 
It fair, athert are dark. They are in thin tkint sf 
bather and Snm drawert, tteckingt, and tandab, OM 
are bdaarm tmh at iannert, ndUert, or hewert ef wo od, 
and dmr tubd dbugfi cobnred gamsentt betray duir 
calSnff. Theb tandab are ef undretted bather. JM 
the thru are tHi country t t ri pmg y and tend to gubctdate 
and thud when in Atpude at ^readp to tear eadt oAer to 
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fteus^ though it passes m a moment. TKs emotional 
exuberance is to be shown at moments hj all the characters 
in the play. They are supposed to tingle with vitality 
and stress far mere than in modem plays. Thus their 
manners are very unlike the genteel domesticity of our day. 
In the opening scene^ though they are only gossiping^ they 
do it with as much excess of word and gesture as if the 
house was on fire. All have wooden howls in their hands 
and chunks of home-made bread and they drink from the 
bowlSf occasionally dipping their bread therm. The food 
is the thick soup of many vegetables^ still called Minestrone. 

The entrance door opens and shawlmah^ another son 
of eighteen^ enters^ balancing two old water^sHm on his 
shoulders. He is conscious that this is effeminate employ^ 
ment and scowls at them for implying with mimicry that 
the water-skins may fall. He^ however ^ carries them 
successfully through door. 

AMNON slips round to look into the howl of buab* 
About a minute should be filled in thus before there is ofty 
talk. AMNON pmnts accusingly and dramatically at buab.) 

AMKON • In the name of Israel I call all the world to witne» 
that there is a piece of flesh in £liab*s bowl 1 (He shouts as if 
it were the most dreadful charge.) 

(There is immediately wild commotion in the Israelite 
seumner^ except from euab who remains provolingly calm.) 

BUAB {flaciddy superior and holding up the meat in his fingers). 
I daim it as my due— asasoldicr of the king* Observe, Amnon I 
(Hi devours it.) 

amxnaoab (passionate^). We husbandmen must suffer so 
that the soldier be over-*fed ! 


buab (gnawing). Ay, it is the law. 
amnon. The other piece of flesh for me ! 
pot and it stirring it, probing it for the meat.) 
abhnadab. It is mine I 


(He rushes to the 


SftAMMAH. Mine ! . . t. e ^ 

Aunon (pushing him aside violently). The hewer of wood and 
the bdberofbfwd before the ^ncr! 

mtrt it ahout to ht a fight for tht ha^ 

' Aoi as their MOTHBB 


f it ft fj amhov mthA'OW from tht pci as thtv Moraw 
tJm. Tht ttamt of ftuft v4fr / eamut dttcovtr, for 
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then stem to he no record of it. She is a little woman of 
many cares t somewhat ef a drudge, for women were not 
esteemed Rvalue in Israeli but Ms one can nevertheless 
give blows to her proger^ as well at take them from the 
at^ust yesse, and is a determined housewife, hars^, and 
witheid any sentimentality. She is garbed in her * sborldng 
day *—a short gown with her sleeves rolled up, a^apron 
tf Bnen, and in her hand a wooden roller, all to suggest 
that she has been baking bread. She stops to set\what 
AMMON it doing. 

He does not see her, but the others do and they dwait 
hit Confiture vnth pleasure. He is stirring the pot with • 
a short wooden rod which stands in the pot for tins purpose.) 

MOTHER {fike a judge pronouncing sentence). Amnon I 
{He leaps, and she looks as tf she could leap at him.) 

All of you ravening at your food like wolves in the morning. 
(To amnon) Y ou have had your ^lare. {She takes hit bowl from 
him emd ngns to him to leave the pot. They all know that she must 
be obeyed.) 

AMMON {vHth offended dignity). I denred merely to lick the 
sdnfot {inmating it in hit hand). It is my workmanship— ^th 
my own knik I fashimed it — and I claim this onall privilege. 
{He licks the stick vdth as much hauteur as it compatible with the 
madmt and nts agmn.) 

IfThe MOTHER sits near fire emd partakes tf his bowl. 
SHAMMAh returns with an empty bowl and approaches 
the pot.) 

MOTHER {stopper^ Hum). First, Shammah, have you fiUed 
the WRter-dcins ? 

SHAMBiAH. Ay, and brought them bock — to my shame, for 
all ^ maidens at ^e well jeered at me— a man carrying water 
Kke a miud. {He shouts it She one af^aStq; to the Gods.) 

MOTHER. Have you tended the ktne f • 

SBAMSiAH. It is done. Abo I again diowed the calf where 
hb 1^ are, and for what purpose. 

MOTHER. Then make thyxlf heavy. 

2 'he MOTHER signs to Um that he mayfrU his hotel, and 
dees so.) 

tHAsniAH (tottA anther methreak). Even the beaaci have to 
be fed befiaee Shammah approaches the I 
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EUAB. But assuredly, brother. 

SHAMMAH {sheuting). It is the part of the youngest to fill 
water-skins. Why ^ould / have to do the tasks of David as 
well as my own ? I — I — Shammah ! 

MOTHER (mapping). Cease your clatter ! David is keeping 
die sheep. 

AMiHADAB (txcitedly). Shammah, hearken to the thin^ 
FJiah has been telling us of life in the camp ! He drinks the 
blood of the grape ! 

MOTHER (whh spirit). Your father also drinks wine. 

EUAB (eontempiuous). From a little gourd I 
AMNON (who cmsiders himself the wit of the household). While 
Eliab, the soldier, drinks it like a horse ! 

EUAB (jmperturbahle). Even so ! (He rises emi saunters 
about.) The old home! The old pot! (He surveys the recess 
that contains his father* s supper.) Behold, Father’s supper 
awaiteth his return as of yore, kept coyly within our reach ; 
but which of us would dare to touch ? Behold, even his cake 
of figil. Figs 1 (Si^estively and wistfully) Mother ? (He is 
craving to eat of his father* s repast.) 

IIOTHER. Touch not I You dared once, Eliab, to venture 

upon your fether’s supper. 

AMMON. Did bis staff hurt, Eliab ? 
gUAB. You know better than I, Amnon. 
aminaoab. It is his belt now. , , ,. r 

AMNON. Watch him strutting— Ehab the slinger cf the 

kiitt ! 

EUAB (fiercely). Scoff not, Amnon, at 
We are now fifteen hundred men, and the 
the deadliest of all the weapons of war. { 
winch was carried round the waist Hie a 

*‘*2i^a»ab. As I shall show them when I too am of the 


the dingers of Tsiael. 
i sling we know to be 
[He takes ojf Hs sHng, 
belt, and nukes play 


*” a^on (eHspUtfis^ his sHug). And I. 

!!^on. ^?th ft»is sling can I already bring thine to shame. 

tUAB. Tbusiays Amnon 1 . , . . ^ ^ of 

amnon. Furthermore, some hold 

Phillsdnes is more deadly than our shng. Soitssaid. 
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BUAB. Never hy Saul. 

mothba (as hud as thfy). No brawling I 
(^hey subside, but glare at each ether.) 

Eliab, even David has now a sling. 

SUAB. It is no weapon for babes. 

AMiNAOAB. He made it himself. 

BUAB. Ah) that kind of sling. 

MOTHER. To be &ir to the Utde wordtless, he brin^ back 
man^ a straying goat with his pebbles. 

AMNOH. ^ear not that he will do you injury wii^ it, 
proud soldier, for die pebble ever fidls behind him, thou^ he 
points as if it were spewing toward the horizon. 

l^hej are all sittmg again. Thsreughaut tUs Act there 
should be mstch atting on the floor.) 

BUAB. Mother, is David as much a craven as ever ? 

MOTHBR (shamed). Alas, I cannot deny it. 

become qtdeter for a tisne, and, thoi^h they eBs^ 
forage davw, there it no real ill-otnll to him. They are 
realfy a gpod.nahered fondly despite their clamour, and 
we should Hke, not £sBke, them.) 

SHAMMAH. At his age we others could have helped to 
fence the walls of Bethlehem. 

BUAB. The seven sons of Jesse, as we are called, fat none 
^leaks of the eighth. You who began to well with me, mother, 
why did you not desist before David I 

MOTHBR. I know to my diame that the child is timid and 
backward, (fi m temptuously) The best that can be said of him 
is diat the sheep like him. 

AMHOR. Yes, he {days to them, Eliab, on his harp, and diqr 
gsdier round him. They take him fer one of their lambs I 
(TA7 lase^ ever this.) 

AMiHADAB. Even our sss IS of moTC soooimt than he. 

AMMOM. Yea, and David knows it. Hearken, Ehab, ndien 
David is from home on it and strar^ere approach, 4|ui^y he 
dismounts and shows the ass where to hide, fer ^ thinks sB 
covet dw ass but that he need not hide Mmsdf, fer none covets 
him. 

SHAMiMH. I have seen him at sndi times sHti^er where 
it b to hUe into the ears of die ass, and b, that am does as he 
direct^ so Idn are the twsut, tbe one to the other. 
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MOTHER. I know not what to make of the nuseiable. 

BUAB {patting her vnth iandly intent). Poor soul ! Yet 
grieve not overmuch. Is not the laying fowl well content if 
out of many ^ she rits on hut one that is addled ? 

MOTHER. Talk not of him before me. 

AMNON (mociingly). Let us rather speak about our soldier 
brother 1 Eliab the Great ! 

AMiNADAB. Ay, tell us, O mightiness, have you ever 
spoken with Saul i 

ELIAB {seandaKsed). I, a foot man, speak to the king ! Are 
you bereft, Aminadab ? 

AMNON. Bereft ! I have heard that word whispered in 
the streets of Bethlehem about Saul himself. A traveller of 
Hebron has brought tidings hither from the camp of a strange- 
ness that comes upon Saul. 

ELIAB {ablaze). Brother, as you live 1 Those words ! 

AMNON {scared). I spoke them not. 

(TAir is so serious that the turmoil subsides.) 

MOTHER. Nevertheless, Saul was once but a shepherd. I 
remember a time when there was no king in Israel. 

SHAMMAH. In the days of the Judges. No king in 
Israel ! 

MOTHER. None before Saul — none but the Lord alone 
and there was no open vision of Him. The people did demand 
a king whom they could see, and one Samuel, a mighty prophet 
of the Lord, did seek out &ul in his fields in Brajamin, and 
grud^n^y anoint him. {She says it solemnly.) 

AMINADAB. Grudgingly I 

BKmiBR. So it is stud. 

{Foices get low and eassHous.) 

AMNON. The man of Hebrtm also says there is now mur- 
muring in the camp of a clashing between these two, Saul and 
&muel. 

SUAB. I say, you qioiler of pelts, there is none in Israel can 
tnNlUe Saul and hve. Would jrou learn how to know a king ? 

AMNON. Ay, noMe immenaty, let us hear and be wise. 

EUCAB. When he comes nigh, though a stranger to you, 
your knees give way and you prostrate yourself before him. 

AMNCW ^represdUe). We thank you, good Eliab. We 
are now prepared for ^ coming of a king. 
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MOTHER (ttirmfy). Impious youth ! 

(The entrance doer is thrown open and datid nahes into 
the room, breathless with excitement, havio has come 
down to sufrem the Old Testament as ‘ ruddy, and withal 
of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to look to.* 
Browning, in his poem * Saul,* acclaims him as * Ged*s 
child, with dew an thy gracious gold hair.* As we see 
him, he is a child beside his tall brothers. He is l^e- 
legged and should wear little save a sheep-skin crosswise. 
IBs mouth opens and shuts in gasps as he tries vain^ to 
give tOterance.) ' 

DAVID. Mother i 

MOTHER (not Utingly, but irritated with him). David, what 
has befallen you ? 

(He gulps.) 

DAVID (in a glorious mouthfid). Mother, I have killed a lion ! 
(It is so unexpected that the sons leap to weapons. Next 
momesst the lu£crousness of the statement convulses them 
and they erne again loud and demonstrative. Their 
mockery cf david that fallows should be fast atsd withosa 
pasues.) 

AMNON. Our David has killed a lion ! (He signs to the 
others to accept the news at gra/td.) Mother, behold the 
conqueror 1 

(They gather round david w buries^ respect, david 
in hit mnocence thinks they are extolRng him, and he 
presents a proud and beandng face. He dees not notice 
that the mother has sunk down in shame.) 

BUAB (grandly declamatory). Poor lion that dared to cross 
the path of David 1 

DAVID (yavithed with deGght over his new popularity). There 
wasabeafidBoi 

SHAMMAH (as ^further astounded). Mark that I There 
was also a bear 1 

AMSHADAR. ttMV R bear, but there » a bear DO bnger. 

auoM. Did the bear punue you, brother ? 

(david iAoir/ hit head eactdtanHy.) 

AMHOM. Keep t» not in aiudety, boy. Tdl us quickly that 
you abo jkHQed ^ bear, so that fear may go out of us. 

DAVID. I did kitt I 
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AMNOM. Mother, the bear-killer. 

(r% presmt david to her. She tttnu away her head.) 
BLXAB. She is in distress, David, lest the lion and the bear 
mauled you. 

DAVID {fiaetemng to her to reUeve her anxiety). See, mother, 
I have not a scratch ! 

AMMON (examining him). Not a scratch 1 Or did you wash 
the bbod from off you at the well i 

DAVID (it is a new idea to him). I had not thought of that. 
(The MOTHBR covers her face with her apron.) 
miab, shall we be called the eight sons of Jesse now i 
EtXAB. Your tale first. 

AMMON. Ay, let us sit at his feet while he teUs us widj seemly 
modesty how he became a man. 

(The brothers sit rowsd Km while he stands.) 

DAVID (gloating). A man ! Amnon, when I went to the 
fields this morn, I was a boy. (TKs reflection rather scares Km.) 

AMMON (as if it were a wondesful recollection). I remember 
you as a boy, brother. But the mighty deed i 

DAVID (seeing it with terrifying vhndness). I was sitting in 
my cave under the rock, and lo, the sheep did eat near by. 

AMiNADAB. He has now a cave, Eliab, which is almost as 
big as himself. 

DAVID (jealostsly). It is more bigger. 

AMMON (encoserapngly). You were sitting in your cave play- 
ing on your harp and--- — ? 

DAVID (easUy perplexed). Was I ? I thought I was tending 
one of the lambs. 

AMMON (poHtely). Verily ! Well ? 

DAVID. Suddenly I heard a rear ! 

BUAS. 1 quake ! Was it the lion or the bear i 
DAVID (tromUing horribly). The lion. It was the biggest 
lion I have ever seen. 

AMMON. And the only one. ^ . , j 

DAVID (a sHcKer for accssrafy). It was the biggest if I had 

ever seen more. ^ i j\ 

MOTHBR (wA* has been writ^g her hands, isolated). 

Wretehedboy! ^ . 

t year not* mother, for at that moment David strode 

out of his cave and killed ffie lion and then the bear. 
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nAYiD. Didn’t I i But wait till I tdl jrou how I did it i 
MOTHBii. Cease, you lying child. 

DAno. Lying ? (Ht ruU.) Is it all a lie ? 

MOTHBK. Now is the house of Jesse brought low. I had 
put oulk aade for you. But you shall have neither milk 9 or the 

P®*- 

OAVZD. O mother I {Ht it htxmldertd.) \ 

AMNON {tigmng to him to eemt away from htr). How du you 
kin them, heroic one ? {Cet^dtnHaliy.) \ 

DAVID {crushed^ and stung by his methor). I have forgdnen. 
I knew, but I do now forget. Perhaps I just neariy killed ti^m. 

SHAMMAH. It was thus, David : you would have killed 
them if they had been there to kiU. 

DAVID {cattfung at this straw). Wouldn’t I, Shammah f 
suAB. I see what hai^ned. It was a bush of the tamarisk 
you kiUed. 

DAVID {with a mddng). Was it only a bush i 
AMINADAB. Courage, it was no bt^. 

DAVID. No, it wasn’t. 

AMINADAB. It was One of our fether^ sheep. 

DAVID {aghast). One of the sheep ? 

■UAB. Worse than that — it was your pet lamb. 

DAVID (m agot^). My lamb ? 

AMNON. It was neither a dieep nor a lamb. It was a lion. 
DAVID. Yes 1 

BUAB. But you have got the story wrong f you did not kill 
the lion, David. It was ^e lion who IdUed you. 

DAVID. Was that it ? {Hoarsily) Am I dead, mother ? 
MOTHBII {ptmg-^tmfy). Shanunah, to the fields to see to 
ihe Aeep. 

SHAMMAH. Always Shammah — {laalmg at david)— ^ ile 
fir cacspet puniihinent. 

MOTHBB. He shall not escape this time. Hasten. 
(SHABOilAH gytt out Ot hack^ 

Go Itom my si^t, bey. Your filler’s belt will deal with you 
when he’returm. 

DAVID {f m f t tr inj^ Mot Other’s belt. 

(^fir npir to mm to ht off.) 

{HtsfttAsagAt^fyfrmtkt dmr) May 1 have my in9k, modter, 
aAei dw bdt f 
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MOTHER. The manger for you. 

(sAViD gees out. The mother sits again.) 

Seven sons — and then this one I (She is a little broken new.) 
(They gather round her, grieving fir her.) 

EUAB (Jd^y). Harden not your heart against him, mother, 
he is but a child and cleaves to folly. 

MOTHER (scorning herself). There was a time when I thought 
him wonderful. 

ELIAB. So you thought of all of us when we were small. 

MOTHER. No, only of him. 

(sHAMMAH returns hastily.) 

SHAMMAH. An old man — a stranger — ^is in the street askii^ 
for the house of Jesse. A hairy man girt in ragged apparel, 
with a wallet on his shoulder. 

EUAB. I know them, those wanderers who now infest the 
camp. One of the tribe calling themselves diviners or seers. 

SHAMStAH. He looks such a one. 

AsaMADAB. A mendicant ! 

AMNON. Maybe a worshipper of gods &shioned by man’s 
hands. Yet I fear them. They have evil spirits. ’Tis said 
they can turn their faces and walk backwards, and other things 
as dark. A wizard, Eliab. 

MOTHER. May all such be rent from their homes. 

»i TA«. They have been. There are no wizards now in the 
land. Saul has driven them all out of Israel. (Superstitwus) 
Yet hold the door against him, Shammah. 

MOTHER{^rm^). Bid him enter. . , . , . .. 

aMWAsab. See him not. There tony be mischief m his 
wallet. 


MOTHER. Ifearnoime. , . 

(shammah ushers in samoei,. He um^obabfy the greatest 
of his Idsid save Moses, and is a striking ^gurt m thts 
stent and tan he alarmng, though Ks entrance h yma 
his haUBmentt tf the poorest, memj^ a nursmants kng 
Snen cloak if sombre colourless stiff. Utsfia are hare. 
InHshandualengstout staff and on ha sheul^ a wallet. 
He it aged and has a heard, grey htd net white, oM nf 
the loM etreojffdng beard usuaUy gam to prophas m 
familm pktura. 

occasion ; he is an aristocrat m the garb if a traveling 
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priest and strikes a ssate ef sssperimty te all aresmi Km. 
Mf esstraaee hris^ iratrna hste the hmae. The mamers 
ef aO ketemt gssUter, restrabud. It U a neticeaUe ^ect 
of samtol’s etstranee.) 

SAMVBL (sasasteatatiotssly). Peace be unto this house. I 
MOTHER (not msseh impressed by him, but eivil). You seeiB 
husband, Jesse die son of Obed ? A 

SAMUBL. Even so. \ 

MOTHRR. It is his house, but he is gone to Unisalem to 4ell 
his pelts. (Thsa was Jermalem then pronosmeed.) \ 

SAMCTL. I will await him. 

(TKs Kberty the brothers resend hut they art nervosa tf 
hast. They art all stated on the floor thesnsrives.) 

BUAB. You intruder ! 

MOTHER Eliab ! {Courteosa bsst tttutious)YwineiSi 

break bread in the house of Jesse, for is not this Bethlehem, the 
house of bread ? 

{He inclines Us head, and she puts bread before Urn.) 
AMHON (sarcastically). And thou wilt drink of our water if 
it be not forbidden to a hoty man ? 

(SAMVXi, again auBttts Us head, and he drinb ef a tup 
wUch AMMOM m sHOtk deference presents on bestded 
htee.) 

SAMint. A son ef diine i 
siOTHBR. They are ail sons of nune. 

AMMON. She has seven sons, O pro[diet. 

SAMinu. (^jsdte peStely). T1^ couidst have spared one of 
dim for a daughter. This one (measang amnon, ta he tour- 
teosaly hands back the tstp). 

(AMMOM is Asconflted, but ^tere shesdd ttever be smy 
. tdtvitut^ ^treonac sflfect.) 

Momau' If it be dms you se^ yow handmaid will find a 
nMsMuiet^bariiqf. 

aAMORL. It b not alms. 

AMNOM< He speaks in riddlea Let us lode within die waQet. 
{uMOMt has put it doum and they approa^ k.) 

- (tterisfy). Tench not the saoed wafiet. 

AMMOM. Why not I 

1 have backed a Idiig in ’ifiyy iiCKs 
(They thriai hath.) 
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MOTHER^ What manner of man are you ? 
come you to the house of Jesse i 
SAMUEL* My master sent me. 

MOTHER. Who is your master? 

SAMUEL. The master of aU. 
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For what purpose 


MXJAS {impressed). Of aU ? Can it be, good man, that you 
area8l,aserTOntoftheKing? ^ 

SAMUEL {jprhnly). I come not here in the service of Saul. 

He spe^ to the hurt of the King ! Go,bla^hemer ! 
{He throws open the deor and signs for samuel to go.) 

***^®**" ^ forth until I have discharged my mission. 

{He ^ and draws his staff across his knees. He is erect and 


MOTHEK. Your mission i 

SAMVEL. I was sent hither to find one of the brood of Jesse. 

MOTHER. There are three others, but they have taken wives 
and are no bnger in Bethlehem. 

SAMVEL. Then they concern me not. I was told I should 
find him in this house. 

ELiAB {hopefully). And have you found him ? I am the 
ddest. 


SAMVEL. I wait for my master to tdl me. 

MOTHER. Your master is coming here ? 

SAMVEL. He is here. « 

{THs is smexpected and startling. He rises to his feet and 
we see him offering up a prayer, though we do tut hear 
the words. At first the sens are scemfuL They have 
mestfy been lolling about on the floor se far to shew no 
respect for him ; hut they become impressed end gradually, 
«Mf aU t^ether, hut one at a time, they rise and stand 
reverently though bewildered, the mother included. W t 
can see that in the preyer he seems to ask questions and to 
receive answers.) 

EUAB. Now do you know which of Jesse’s bmod you 

sedc? 

SAMUEL. Now do I know that it is none of thee. {To eliab) 
Fur of countenance and of goodly stature, I had thought for a 
Qoment—^but He has refused thee, for man looketh on the 
outward l^l|leaIBnce, but He looketh on the heart, and thou art 
HOC the man. (To aminadab and shammah) Also art thou 
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refused—ftnd thou. (To amnon) Nor hath He chosen thee, 
poor afflicted one. 

MOTHER. Then your mission " 

SAMUEL. I await the sign. 

MOTHER. The si^ ? 

DAVID (suddenly peering in from the deer). Mother, 
have my milk now i 

SAMUEL (futentieneUy net Ueiing reand). Who spoke ? 

MOTHER. Truly I have an eighth son, but he is a diil 
in a great trespass. \ 

SAMUEL. Let him be brought before me. 

ztiMs(feneeaSnglttm). He is in the fields tending his fiither*s 
flocks. 

SASIUBL (still as if tmavoere ef davio’s presence). I came 
hither through the fields which thqr said were Jesse’s, and there 
was mme teming the flock. 

AMMON (nnnuclttHg samubl). Sawest thou, fiu^<seeing one^ 
au^t in the fields but sheep and goats ? 

SAMUIL (ibAs tf agass seated). Lo, I saw a strange sight. I 
saw a dead Uon. 

(TA» snakes a sensatien.) 

BLiAB (satieBetnng). How now ? 

(The irethm leek at each ether, aminaoab runt eut, 
'eMetisly te snake sure for hinuelf, leavistg the deer open.) 

DAVID (esnerg^g inte fuU mew ^ samubl). Was there a 
bearatoi 

tAMBii i/M sset Ming at him). Near the lion there lay a 
dead bear. 

DAVID. Eliab I Amium ! 

AMMW. They most have killed one anodier. 

DAW (AK!^). No, diey didn’t 
(WAMMAH runt eut.) 

MUAB. Tbs^ were snaiM or shot 

DAVID. No I 

SAMDU. There was 00 made of a wei^ tqpon them. 
Thdr necha wm brdeen. 

9 Arm(glerieutfy). David dui it! 

(lUA* ased AMMON gape ed km used run eut after Mr 
etism, tMssg ^ dm. DAVID fsrrtf^m SAMUBL, wds 
« seed Ming at him, pulls Ms tieah, esstd speaks shg^.) 
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I am David. 

(SAMUBL at last tums^ puts a hand on him, and looks long 
and seriously at Km.) 

Do you think you could get my mother to ^ve me my milk 
as 1 am he who killed the lion and the bear i 
SAMUBL {authoritatively). His nulk. 

{She signs reluctantly to oavid, and he runs off" gaily 
to get his milk.) 

NoWy wife of Jesse, leave me with thy eighth son. 

MOTHER {perplexed and incredulom). Is David the one 
whom you seek ? 

SAMUEL. 1 know not yet, but I think he may be that one. 
MOTHER. The sign ? 

SAMUEL. David will give it to me. 

MOTHER. He cannot know. 

SAMUEL. Yet will he ^ve it to me if he is the one. 

MOTHER (fmpressed). I know you not. What does th» 
presage i 

SAMUEL. Woman, wouldyouhaveyoursongreatandterrible? 

MOTHER. There is no danger to him i 

SAMUBU Mother of David, there is much danger. 

MOTHER. Of all my sons, he is the one that most needs help. 
SAMUEL. No longer periups from thee. If he is the one he 
will be great and terrible, but you will have lost him. In all hb 
mighty history you wU have no share. No record will remain ; 
even of the name of the oK^er of David. 

{She sKvert, david comes back with Ids op tf milk. 
The MOTHER looks (^er him as he passes. She spake 
fomly and thrillingly in answer to a look from samuel.) 
MOTHER. I would have lum great and terrible, 

(SAMUEL bom and poods to the door. Sh goo ^ 
v^hout arq faltering and sh^s tlu doer hemM her. 
DAVID holds up the cup wctorieusfy. Jbmd to drink, he 
offers it pohtely M samuel.) 

itwOsIdsBptmi 
inatknaudedfpmitd 
yous dritsk that h 

det^Mt sfmasmert.) 


SAMUEL. Way, It w , 

PAVtD{/btefy). It it yours mine. 

(jUMVSss.^ pleased vdth him. Just tosuhes 
hastdsitbackvdthabow. david 
thit generosih, tmd then hat a jo 
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8AMUBL. It is good ? 

SAvno ifuitk irng-drawMi-eut ustaq mi his syes feeping up 
over the eup). Oo-o ! 

8AMUBi» And now tell me how came it to you that you 
were able to kill a lion and a bear ? (He is seatei and M psdls 
DAVID nearer to him.) ! 

DAVID (poHsUrhtg, hut thiefy oteupiei vxth his mH(). I 
think it was my lamb. I was in my cave trying to take a thorn 
from her foot. Then I heard*— a roar I (The memory tp it is 
so wvid that he seems to hear it again, mi he qsukes.) Ml^y I 
hoM your hand f (He does so.) 

8AM0BL (essmere^s^fy). You put your head out d the 
cave ? 

DAVID (ssirprised). Did I ? (Cautiosufy) No, I pulled it in. 
It was my lamb that put out her head, ^e did go out of the 
cave to see who was making that noise. She did not know about 
lions. Perhaps she thou^t it was smnething to play with. 
Thus are lambs, (ff^ith increasing drama) Then I peeped out 
and I saw my lamb in the mou^ of the lion. At that — at 
that— 

(SABIOBI. indieates to him to dsritsk for strength to go on, 
assd DAVID dees u.) 

SABiDBL (very eager assd alto esstked). Now » the moment. 

DAVID. Something did crane over me. 

SAMDBL (fraanphaat). You were eicalted I 

DAVID. Was I ? (Prmsd efHtta^,yet fearful) I leapt from 
the cave like a stone frraD the ding— ^us 1 (ns denmsstrates.) 
I ^ give one roar like onto the liui^ roar. (He makes the 
tosasd ef Ae roar, hsa all it terrihfy teriestt.) I seized him by 
his beard and ddivered the lamb out of his mouth i and when 
he turned against me I did twht dte head of him— diis way— 
and diat way— hold my ctf and I will show you. 

(sAMima dees to. david dtom, wtk eyes hsdpt^ from 
hit head.) 

Thus— till he dead with a look of wonder on hwftoe. (He 
tsdiu hack ^ eup assd ^ driiUc,emd then speaks vuthsuere 

tdumtn, at if a ttnaUer tlutsg.) So likewise did I do to the bear. 

cainin (m o rrmMr). Yra woe exalted I (He rentes Kt 
hatuh to heatm and addmm Ms God for host a smsmtsst and in 
voordt me do sset hear.) 
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DAVID. ^Hist w exalted ? To what one were you ^peaking f 
(PutHng down his cup.) 

SAMUXt. To Him who killed the lion and the bear for thee. 
DAVID {inSpumt). No, He did not. 1 did it myself. Thore 
was no one there. 

aAMUiL. To ^ the glory. 

DAVID. Who K He i {Stamping his foot.) 

SAMUIL. He is my Master. I am nothing. 

DAVID. Where is He ? 

SAMUIL. He is here 
DAVID. Here ? Up there ? 

SAMUIL. He is everywhere — ^in the seas — on the mountains. 
He is in that pelt. 

(david is qfrdd of the pelt.) 

DAVID. I cannot see Him. I cannot hear Him. 

SAMUIL. It may not be, with the eyes nor with the ears. 
DAVID. How then ? {He has an idea.) Now shall I see and 
hear Him ? {He covers las ears unih his hands and shuts his eyes 

ti^.) No 1 .... 

SAMUIL. It will be revealed. You are a simple boy } but 
you wnll become the subtlest of the sons of man. 

DAVID. What is subtle ? Is it better than simple ? 

{sadly). Perhaps some day you will be able to tell 


°*DAVlo. Then shall we be called the eight sons of Jesse? 

SAMUIL {as one reading it in a viston). The other seven sons 
vnll bow the knee before you. , , ,, j 1 , xt s d . 

isKna {enraptured). TheywiU? (Wi&j&w) No ? But 

if I am one of them, then will my cup be full. .... 

SAMUIL. It wiU be such a cup as no other man has drained. 

DAVID. How now ? {Eager) Shall Saul? 

SAMUIL (mwfr). YoushaBseeSauL {The vtsrni very clear 
to hum.) L^ie willseatdi forysv in all die caverns and recesses 

of Judah. , , , 

DAVID Will he find me? 

tAUonipaiingthwtionfremlim). I *"** "?* ' 

will know you no more. , . , ^ 

I le.« mjr d«p. I *> 

t Still tt Simd) SometuM wtan I tm along 
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with my harp in the fields and the sheep beUs are plessant— 
then do I make thoughts. 

8AMUBL (wAa is uattd). Stand there, Dand, and tdl me one 
of the thoughts you have made while you kept the sheep. 

DAVID. Behdid. {He stands in front rf samuil vuth his 
hands behind his baci. Hie me saying a lesson, and speak very 
simply.) The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want\ He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures t He leadem me 
heside the still waters. \ 

(SAMDBL rises and looks amay, moved. Then he pii^s a 
hand on david*s head.) 

SAMVXi. {controlling himself and trying to speak Bgktly). You 
must finish that thought some day, David. 

DAVID {simply). Yes. 

(samusl is eicperiendng the loveRest thrill of a creftsman, 
the sudden meeting with anther in cluldhood.) 

SAtiuiL. 1 welcome you among us, brother. I too am one 
of those who put things down. 

(davxd dees not understand. SAMintL produces a hem of 
oil from his voallet.) 

OAVtD. What are you doing ? 

SAMUIL. That for which He sent me hither. 

DAVID. The Other One 1 {He closes Ms eyes end ears again, 
then epesu them, d&sappointed. He shakes Ms head.) No I 

SAMUIL. Thus I did, <»ioe on a time, to another sh^herd. 
Kneel, my son. 

DAVID. I am afiaid. 

SAMuaL. Fear not me. When you rise 1 dudl be your 
servant. 

{The ttremmsy of anmsstbsg david here follewt. It is 
misf, as is edso sAr sdent prayer wMth follom. The only 
wordh actuary heard are thesodn which samubl addresses 
Ms Qed. They err * I am d»t 1 am,* sasd he segs them 
severed times. When tMs is over he speaks.) 

SAMuiu Rtte, Masmr. 

{david rises, wondering.) 

DAVID. Was He hare i 
SAMUSL. He was here. 

{He is hoMt^ vorf gymdy at david when the aeoTHia 
opens the dmr hesitatingly.) 
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Nay, come, the servant's part is done. 

(Sht eemes ftrward, agitated and perplexed.) 
iiOTHBK. Will you tell me who you are ? 

SAMUEL. I am called Samuel. 

(She shrinb back.) 

Concerning all you ma^ now hear from the son of Jesse, I warn 
you keep your tongue in check till I come again hither. 

MOTHER (u»rA some firmness). What you bid me, that will 
Ido. 


DAVID {exatedly). Mother— 

MOTHER. Is the boy safe ? 

SAMUEL. If you be shrewd. If you have a loose tongue 
diere is now not a step between him and me— and death. 

{He holds up a hand as blessing her. Then he prostrates 
himself before the shrmldng DAVID and, rising, takes his 
staff and pet out. david and las mother gau at each 
other. DAVID it pggle-ejed.) 

DAVID. Why did he do that ? 

MOTHER {stupectingtnueh,yei bevoildereeF). What else didhe ? 

DAVID. He wetted my head ^m his horn. 

MOTHER. What said he ? Are you to become a holy man ? 

DAVID {hit maid m a whirl). I think I am at the banning 
of being holy. 

MOTHER. Eat and be strong. {She hastens to the p^. In a 
new respect for him she dares to bring lam meat from las father's 
store. There is still no sentimentahty about her, but she has awed 
fteSngt that he it perhaps to be great.) 

DAVID {astounded). My fether’s supper ! (He eats firm 
hit hmidtJi^uUy.) Mother, I think I am to kul more hons. 

MOTHER. If it I* that you are to be a holy man, ywi cannot 


go about kilUi^ 

DAtntD (wAs it dtta^, e^ing). Yes, I can. 


That is what 


^ ^(She it gating at him, weatmgfm devtlepmentt.) 

Mother, I think I killed two lior^ 

MOTHRR. O «», «*» yourtdf that one of them 


Mflujtfyi. Tb ff ^ were two bears* 
dM bean till I finished nidi die hoM. 
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MOTHER. He— Samuel ? So hi was there I 

DAVZD. Not that one— the Other One. That one is 
nothing. The Other One— He is the One. 

MOTHER {shaldng him again). There was no other here. 

DAVID. He was here. / 

MOTHER. I tell you I watched &om the mangeil No 
other entered this house. \ 

DAVID. He was also in the manger. He is eveiywhere. 
(Scarid) Mother, He was in that pelt. \ 

{She does not know what to makt of it* She brings more 
food,) 

Father's cake of figs 1 

(david hesitates with a piece ef cake on the way to his 
mouth,) 

MOTHER {frmly). Strengthen yourself, my som 
(DAVID does so,) 

DAVID. Mother, sometimes I shall be exalted. 

MOTHER. What is that i 

DAVID. I know not, but when I am exalted, contradict me 
not, or it will go ill vnth you, woman. 

MOTRiR. What manner is this in which to address me I 
(Becoming mute practiced) Poor child, your brothers will soon 
buffet thtt vaunting out of you. 

DAVID {theerfui^). I shall admonish them, and then they 
will bow the knee before me, 

(She is proud of him again. She hrh^s the dates.) 
Father's dates f 

MOTHER. JesM I I beard him alight from the ass. 

(david wipes the remnants from Us face. He is app/re* 
himive. She pushes him dmxnu) 

Do you remain there, sdll as salt He must hear naught save 
what I see fit to tell him, and that will onlv be about the lion. 

DAVID. Mother, I diink I am now to k exalted. 

m<yrKin{wris^fr^ her hamds). Not before vour &ther. ^ 
(jess e now opens the and the ass follows mth various 

loads on it. The door hoi hem left open whm the 
MOTHER came outp and tUs assp well knowing its homOp 
goes straight throig^tp itself jmu shuts the otiier door 
and comes m He It a rou^heeordod man ef about 
fifrfp of medium he^p of the etrongp small farmer typOp 
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in sUhs and Uggittf^ end e sheep teat. He neuttets a 
* P««c# te the house ’ and stretthes fumse^ and stamps. 
He knows oawd is there by the fire, ha david is tee 
ittsigtaficant te take special notice ef. The mothbr, a 
seJidteus w^e, helps him eff with leggings and ^her ttdstgs 
as they talk. His appearance suggeds one who loves sheep, 
tats sheep, assd dreams sheep, and eesdd edmea speak 
sheep.) 

MOTHEK. Was the road heavy, Jesse ? You are late. 

JESSB (with the good-mature tf one who has had a good daft 
business). There is no road for the time being — this most 
blessed rain — and I was delayed by the haggling in Urusalem — 
but the pelts bartered well. (He sits.) Give me to drink. 

(She ascetsdt ladder te the lefi.) 

Has anyone sought me i 

MOTHER. Only an old man— one of those wanderers in ra^ 

JESSE (toith distaste). Ugh I 

MOTHER. But I told him you were in Urusalem, and he 
soon passed on his way. 

JESSE. So is it always in this litde place. Nothing ever 
happens in Bethlehem. 

(She has brought down the vome-geurd and he drinks from 
it with satirfactiess. david has been sitting aoring, 
hseoHs^cueus, and she wotas to get him out efthe wey.) 

MtmtBR. See to the ass, David. 

JESSE. He tend the ass ! Since when has Jesse returned 
from a journey and let any but himself do that i Ay, even 
before I break Inead. (Going) But I am as hungered as one 
lost cm Mount Nebo. Do you bring me my supper, and I 
will eat as I provender the ass. 

MOTHER (reaSsing that the eon d^er no Utsger—efrmd). 
O Jesse 1 

JESSE. What now ? (fl# sen somotKs^ is utdoward, astd 
eemet back.) 

($w dhinks.) 

MOTHER. Your supper, I 

JESSE. It not all as 1 enjoined f ^ ^ 

MOTHER. I prepared it for you. But I trow^t: Jesse 
lii^eft, he te ti^r^ at die rest house } and I ate it— see 
dK en^fttjr libdf. 
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JESSE. You ate my supper I 

{He advances upon her threatemngfy* She shrinks. The 
frenzy of exabaAm is now upon david and he rises.) 

DAVID, ^prove her not, for I say it was I who did eat thy 
supper, down to the cake of figs and ^e dates, and lo, they were 
gcwd. _ 1 

JESSI. b this David i (He takes off his helt^ onukously.) 
And you encourage him I {He again advances on the mother.) 

DAVID {protecting her). Lay not thy hands upon hipr — I 
command thee, Jesse son of Obed, put down that belt. \ 

(jESSE towers the heb in UwUdermenU The mother is 
astemded.) 

MOTHER. Even Jesse obeys him ! 

JESSE {furious). / obey him ? {He suddenly shrinks hack in 
reSgiousfear.) Is he possessed ? 

MOTHER. He has killed a lion. 

JESSE {shrinking hack from him). Possessed I And is it so 
also with you ? 

MOTHER {entreating). I will tell you of him. Come. 

' (jBSSE, keeping his distance from david, goes out. The 
MOTHER is following ; she turns hack for a moment. 
DAVID is quivering from head to foot.) 

MOTHER {she would fain help him), ^n of Jesse 1 

DAVID is now about the middle of the room, isolated, 
while she ts near the door). I know not who or what I am. 
Somethif^ fi%htens me. 

MOTHER. Samuel-^e who was here — he may not have 
pEMed fcqmd the wails. Shall I seek him and bring him back 
to you? 

DAVID. He cannot help me. Not that one. 

{In despair she goes off, without closing the door. Jfter a 
memenfs woe, david looks at-the pelt, then upwards as 
. MJomLhaddone. He has inspiration. He doses Ids eyes 
md ears, and calk.) 

Ocher One, David is in darkness. Will you not tdl me what 
to do ? {JppeaBsig) Other One } 

^ {inlm hi opens his eyes and takes down Us hands, a great 
dsea^ hat mm emer Uns. He is rouSant, all exeitemes^ 
hm patted from Usn. He it normal and serene, an 
otSnary happy hey. Evident^ he has got Us answer. He 
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fndiieu ka sBng, toUeh hat been round fas wmtt, un- 
observed so far. It is such a sUng as boys of to-day often 
have— made at hotne. He sits on the floor, testing the 
sUng and eleamng eta Ks pouch tohieh was, according to 
the Old Testament, a shepherd's bag or scrip. The 
ifOTHBR looks out ot doorwiy. He hears her. He nods 
to her three timet, meaning that all is lovely. He speaks 
happily and briskly, but kike an ordinary bey snaking a 
tasual statement.) 

DAVID. Mother, I am to gp to the camp of Saul to slay 
another lion. I am to go on my Other’s ass. I am to take my 
holds up sting and picks up his harpy-Md my harp. 
{This little programme is far from relieving her. She is 
mere perplexed than ever. She goes out, dosing the dm- 
belund her. david is alone, boyiMy engrossed in his sting.) 



ACT II 

Scene I 

SAUL AWAITS 

It n «n open-air scene, twelve miles distant from Bethlehem, 
near the camps of Israel and the Philistines. These can^ 
however, are not viable, though their proximity is suggested 
occasional martial sounds from a distance, of trumpets, horns, 
etc. We are supposed to tee a height on ^e edge of a wood, 
which wood is continued on the back cloth into mountainous 
country and should be recognisable as charaaeriaic of Palestine 
in those days. That is, the trees should be in height little more 
than what we would call bushes. Palms, oleanders, vines, 
olives, figs, sycamores were the native trees (except at distant 
Lebanon, frmed for its cedars), and an occasional mighty 
terebmth (or turpentine) tree. The Israelites are supposed to 
be massed unseen beyond the wood on left and the PUlistines 
on rig)it (The dme is the morning of the following day, eaily 
in autumn.) A trodden path in front from left to ri^t, and 
here a sli^t clearing of trees. The only * practical ’ prt^Mrties 
are a bun^e of h'ttle tree trunb and a sh^ bank. Against 
die bundle of trunks » a fonmdable-looking javelin, beiongjng 
toSauL 


(Tht mfy ptrm m th* sunt it jqnathan, m if Sail. 
Htisnby tfahud savio's tktaidtp iftwhit, and 
mat it puyidiy a rtal hij. Ut is tidhirtd, pai-ltilmg, 
tmd mlMgmtt but mt mupnativt, aid hit chi^ nafr it 
tft^hmutj. Htis^mdinamuurtinestlyifluithir, 
vdmiimmeaalrathtr thmia^,jirkiitmndtrtd 
tH frema U it rititd. Ht it Im&ig difitttd, and an 
tamaud hm tr inanfel it htasri firm kni, mt sng- 
fttAtg at6wtj iat mtrtfy tansp mHntt Thtst tasatdt ht 
lass 
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Mt conus and sits on tho tree trwiJts, eBs^ 


To turn there hurriedly enters a real figfiting nun, 
OPHIE, a young captain ^ Israd. ophir is brave and 
devtfted to Saul, though presently we see that he can be 
rather complacent and thick-headed. He sahites Jona- 
than.) 

JONATHAN (remaamg seated and glad to welcosne a friend). 
Youy Ophir I You seek my father ? 

OPHIR (i« an excited state). Ay, Prince Jonathan, I seek the 
King. 1 was told 1 should find him here---&r from the camp. 
My King, fer from his camp ! {It is a ay efangsdsh, with the 
IsraeBte excess of voice and gesture.) 

JONATHAN {^spirited). You ^d Jonathan alone, Ophir, 
and Jonathan is downcast. 

OPHIR {treating him as a boy and going to him Undly). I 
grieve, my lord Jonathan, that you are downcast. {In a Uaxe) 
But of the downcast is every captain, ay, and eveiy foot man in 
the army of Israel these forty days. 

JONATHAN. None more than Saul himsdf. Look on him, 
Oidiir. 

(ophir looks.) 

OPHIR {ysiith passionate devotion). My King ! 

JONATHAN. See how irresolutdy he paces— backwards 
and forwards. 

OPHIR {in horror of the idea). Saul grown irrescdute 1^ 

JONATHAN. Ophir, I think a distress has crane uprai him. I 
have seen him with his eyes <^n, yet he saw me not, and I have 
touched Mm and still he knew me not and muttered to himself. 

OPHIR {he speaks low and guardedly). I have heard of a 
when the cry went frath, * Behold a dark qdrit troubleth 
the King.’ And servants were sent out to seek a cunnii^ {dayer 
00 a harp uid he played before Saul, and the burden was lifted 


off him. , . . 

JONATHAN. Think of it. He gaaes north, south* east and 

west, for a preset who never coines. 

owtsxtLigntuBng Ms teeth). This Samuel! ^ 

{J distant horn and trumpets answent^ produce an 

iq> against him? 
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A King heretofore sweeping bis enemies before him, and to-day 
more like one with dothes rent and with earth upon his face ! 
(Begging) My prince, come to our aid ! 

JONATHAN. Ah, my friend, he looks upon me as a child, 
dedced in the trapfun^ of war, but shielded from thei fray. 
(Semmig himseif) Tint is all we are, my pret^ a^nour 
and I. \ 

opHUt. Know you that he eren forbids us to take up the 
challenges to single combat thrown across our lines by indent 
Philistines ? There is among them one Goliath who tries us 
sore, strutting before our outposts daily and crying that Ismel 
catmot find a champion to sand up against him. 

JONATHAN (iej^shfy). Goliath f I have heard Df the 
miMister Goliath. C^hir, you must take me to see the sight. 
Is it true that be is beyond mortal bulk, in a harness of unbeaten 
brass, and that the staff of his spear is of the thickness of a 
weaver*sbeam i 

OPHia. Truly, the story grows with the tdling. 

JONATHAN. Ophir, if we are in such a strait, why do tire 
Pfailistmes wait for tu to strike i 
OPHia. It is a cunning enemy which knows that our 
army weaketu as the bread beconres spent in our vessels. 

JONATHAN. See, my fiither’s javelin. As he moved away 
he left it here, as a thing of war and therefore of no account. 

OPHia. The javdin of Saul 1 (He treate it with reverence, 
then Utset k.) 

jONATHAH. Wh^ did you kiss it ? 

OVHOL. In foii^venet^ my brd Jonathan ; for when I 
have said n^my to Saul I have a sinking that ^ javelin will 
alter into me. 

JONATHAN (reprevbgr). You qpeak thus of the sweetest 

m — n tr 1 - __ 

opBOt fervently). He m. Ire is I Bat who has countered 
Saul and hved ? 

JONATHAN He ooores back— 4iaste away, ^hir. 

Lmve your srords to him un^oken. 

OPHm (fan^). What 1 ^ve to my I must my. (Jt me 
getd-lft t» i^t) Isrndj forewdL 

emus m. He tkeedd he presented m tiu pUj at a 
ttsdie fyttre in Jtrad*t hkhry, Hm^h the tmdt have 
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begun to gather and he is to be a broken eeJwm. He is 
dark-bearded and at most about forty years ef age. For 
an idea tf Us appearance a study should be nude of 
RembrandFs famous picture ef Demid pla^ng bfore 
Saul, which, however, is a conception ef much later date, 
and all the garments in the pUy must be ef those Israehte 
days.) 

SAtTL. You bring word from Samud? {He is qedet and 
digmfied.) 

OPHm {yoho has saluted him). There is none, O King. 

SAtTL {concealing Us feelings). Then trouble me not further, 
good Ophir. 

opHiR {on Us knee). My King, I pray you, bear me. Your 
captains drew lots who should hazard this, and it fell upon me. 
Forty days have we lain here, ready but not striking. There is 
murmuring in the tents } deserters steal away by night, and 
the ranks of the Philistines swell as ours diminish. {Jware ef 
Us daring.) Your captains, O King, beg— 4faey demand — 
that the ^tde be engs^ed. 

SAVL. Demand i {He becomes dangerous, but retains Us 
kingly quality.) Take heed to yourself, Ophir. Y ou know the 
temper of my blood. Now is your head in jeopardy. 

OPHIR {bremely). As one about to be slain, O King, I 
speak the words given to me to say. * The battle now,’ dtey 
cry, or ‘ Does a priest rule in Israel i * {He bows Us Uad as 
offering it for the stroke.) 

(SAUL is very threestemng and half draws Us sword. 
For a moment there is silence, and then he cmtrols Us 
passion, ophir looks up with a brave snule.) 

Am I still alive, O my King ? 

SAUL {with the eheum that sits so weFjm monarchs). Shake 
your head, Ophir, and let me see. Ay, it seems not to fall dF. 

oraiR. For a moment I thou^t it to be severed. 

SAOL. For a moment perhaps it was. You faithful servant, 
1 return it to you. {He graciously helps to rise. He moves 
away and sits on the tree trunks. There is a snule on 1m face.) 
Now shall we converse more intimately of Saul and his trans- 
gressions f {He points to rite ground.) ^ . 

(ophir nts on it near Urn. johathah u on the sloped 
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(SAOL is stiff gttsfft^) OfAir, who would reign if h« could lay 
down his kuigafaip r Not Saul, not for another day. {It is an 
hentstly meartl statesnsnt, but it is not in acard with Jonathan's 
htowledgt if him.} 

JONATHAN. Ton say that, &ther I i 

SAOL {smiling like one found osst). You will know it, Jonatlun, 
when you are king after me. {Fervently) To be nameless for 
ever and my tomb unkno wn the boon of boons 1 Wrat 
else say my captains i \ 

OPHIA. They say that a priest's place is not where tvi^ 
armies stand drawn up, the one against the other. 

SAVL. Never more, my friend, than then. The charge 
may not sound till the Blessing comes from on bi^— (levering) 
— «nd Samuel brings it not. 

JONATHAN. Must it come throi^h Samuel ? Have you 
not told me, £ither, that the Lord ^>eaks to you direct ? 

SAUL {sternly obesSent to Ids God). Thin has it been in the 
past. But now He seeks me out no more, as if His ftu:e is turned 
from me, and He repents that He has made me great. Only 
through Samuel will He answer me — and Samuel comes not. 
I must await His bidding, for it is the Lord and not Saul who is 
King over Israel. 

opHia {uncomfortahly). To your captains it looks as if this 
prophet ruled. Are the days of the Judges oune back i Your 
captains would know whether you more love Samuel or fear 
him. 

SAUL. I Jove him as my own soul. 

JONATHAN. Ob, fether I 

SAUL {defondmg Idsrsse^. There was a time when I loved 
him even thus, and so has Samud seemed to love me. {His 
fosgers suddenly tvtdtek to he at ^ throat tf the preset.) Yet 

now if X coul d ■ {He controls Umself,) But ^ is a holy 

nuui, and we must all bow before hdiy men-~eveo Inc^ 
I am vowed to this waitii^ till he comes and 1 get hh bidding 
to fen to. 

{The venom ef U makes them draw hack. They hear 
smmd from iff. saul ^yss to oraa, who dram hit 
sumrd and goes. He rettarm.) 
c»H». A messengiH’ firom Sanaiid I 

(saul induatet that he it to he brought farwmdt and foam 
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Mt nument the Ipng it m subtle me, hdiSng Imtae^ in 
eheek and emeea&ng Ht reed feeling though Ins mnd is 
teetluHg. 

j! guard, resq^h-bearded and wearing a lein skin ef 
leedher, brings in the messenger who is a young priest 
with the fire of asceticism m Ids face. The mbssbnobr 
snakes an tmgraciout obeisance.) 

tAVL. Your message, Nathan ? Conws the prc^het 
hither 1 

messenger. Samuel says thus unto King Saul— ‘ I will 
not come to thee nor will I look again upon thee.' 

oraiR (outraged). Will not 1 (He advances upm the 

messenger.) This fellow 

SAUL. Nay, he seems a friendly soul and finds favour in 


mine eyes. 

(The puzzled orHiR, who is tf plodSng mind, though 
he is net aware ef it, signs to guard, who goes off.) 

Was it not Samuel who, in a day fiur past, sought me out in 
my fields in Benjamin, but I had gone dience to seardi for my 
father's asses ? 

MESSENGER. Thus I have heard did Samuel. 

SAUL. When he found me did he not anoint me King ? 
(messenger makes a grudging assent.) 

Who sent him to Benjamin for that end ? And why r 

(messenger it reluctant to reply, but Saul, qtate qtaet, 
fortes it out tf him.) 


Come, answer me. 

MESSENGER (reluctant). It was the Lord— Wl» even 
was loth to have anyone over Israel save Himseit 


Yet was I wught out in the smallest of tribes in 
bmd, I who was content in my fields, and thus had my life 

It was dime because of this stubbwn people, 
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_ MB8SBMOBR. Nevertheless I ask how He who is omnipotent 
did med to bow to the wishes of clamorous pec^le i 

(sAUL is perhaps iemg snare sstMe ssaw than the 
MESSBNCB& had expected ef him.) 

Need I Have you never adced yourself yAsj you, of Ktde 
Benjamin, were chosen ? | 

SAUL (fos^idmtiy). It was because I had the most kingly 
qualities. \ 

MBSSENOBR {far otue ssmSng at turn). Ay, you have loyed 
being a King I \ 

SAUL (tvith siss^e sEgnity). 1 have loved it. ' 

ssBSSBMOBa. And never saw that such a one as you were 
diosen as a punishment to Israel for its clamour I 

SAUL (ta tssham this is a thaei, is/t casstra/Essg Idmself). Punish- 
ment ? Was that just to Saul ? 
oran (m rage). Let me qpea k 

SAUL {stopping him with a gestsare). I asked and I have been 
answered. 

SIBSSBNGBE. For bng the Lmd succoured you, seeing you 
as one litde in your own eyes. 

SAUL. Snce then have I not, as He enjoined me, ever gone 
into the battle in fixmt of my peqde— striking always the first 
blow i 

MBSSBNOBE. Not your people— His people. 

•AUL. Ay, His, yet aH who had known me in Benjamin 
marveDed at the wimom of my words, crying, * What is this 
that has come over the son of Kith i ’ 
ssBSSBifOBE. And what was it that had come ovor you ? 

^ SAUL (usdfy). I vowed to strip dm haan tenement of its 
litdoieas. To serve the Lord without ceaang till I join those 
mbo dw^ in dust. Such, when I became King, was die vow 
4^ Saul too reooit fiom the plough to kflipw his own vnld heart. 
I had ever meant to go the way I was sent. 

anasENim. WhenyouwereotdeiedtodestroydieAmale- 
Idt^ men, women and sucklings every one and their sheep and 
didr oaeen, did you ^ Said, CM way you were sent 7 
SAui. I spared & dieep and the oxen— it was as for 
mysoldim, fisroidy diusare batdes won. 

Mnsniani {umM). On^ dius— in Israel I 
SAUL Ispdtohai^. 
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MBSSSNOBii. You aho sou^t to spare one of the Amale- 
kites — the man Agag. 

SAUL. Because he was, too, a King. 

MESSENOBR {cmtmptuotaly). You Kangs 1 
SAUL. In that again I sinned. 

MBSSBNCBR. And flowed your repentance by building at 
Carmel a trc^hy to the glory of the conqueror Saul 1 With a 
crown upon your head. Who sud that Saul mi^t wear a 
crown ? 

SAUL. If I had hearkened not to my Master, I sought to 
atone by making sacrifices — {Losing Ks kunuBtj) — ^with a 
sufficiency of blo^ even for Him 1 

MBSSBNGBE. To obey is better than sacrifioes, and to hearken 
better than tlw &t of rams. You would be ^e one-over-all. 
He who was once little in his own ^res has become too much a 
King. Thou secst thysdf lifted up to the skies like a cedar of 
Lebanon — and the Lord tutarits of you. 

SAUL {stung). Is it that he is j^ous of Saul f 
MBSSBMOBR. Now dost thou levdd thyself 1 
SAUL {scared), I meant it not of Him but of S a m u d . 
MBSSBNCBR. For long Samuel interceded for you,^ Seeking 

to placate the wrath, he did himself hew ^ag to pieces before 
your eyes. But at last Samuel removes pu from his presence. 
Take now from me die words I bear firmn him, and hoed them 


well. 

JONATHAN. This to my lather I 

SAUL {agcHH eontrolBng himself send as otse obedient to mos- 

sengers). Say on. « . . « . t 

MBSSBHOBR. Thus says Samuel unto Saul : Get your l»ttlc 
in army, for diis day shall the Philistines &U before Israel 
OPHXR (ttsultant). This day ! i. . 

tAtn.{^ a s^Am^und«nvei). Youhkethepn^ 

better now, C^r I 


’“tSSmoin?' Itawmore. 

first ttow be Struck— but not by thee, O King. 

oRHiR. What is this ? 

SAUL. Let our soft-spoken one proceeo. 
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MBSUNOBK. When rite sun is hot diere will come through 
the tents of Israel one riding on an ass. To him shall be the 
first blow. 

SAtTL (twM p^t mttrtst). While the King to whom hitherto 
has always bmn the first blo W ' -— / 

MBUBMOBB. White the King stands a«de and waittj: for 
tfm it is deerood. \ 

onm. This messenger craves for the sublimity of dean. 

SADL. Ophir, you are hasty. (7« the msssengbr) And\if I 
hearken not to ^e conunands of your master 7 \ 

MBSSBNOBK. Then woe unto Saul, for a boy will rule in thy 
place. 

SAOL. Are you in such hurry, Jonathan 7 

MBSSBHGBR. Thus ends die message of Samuel, whose 
prophecies ever cmne to pass. {Jtle makes a defiant bom.) 

SAUL {stiU in his bajfihig meed, width is begmtdng to fuzxle 
even the mbssemger). What say you, Ophir, how shall we 
discharge this messenger 7 

JONATHAN. Gtant him hte craving, firther, and let him be 
quit of life. 

SAUL. Thus to a messenger 7 {As ^ in great ped-httmeur) 
Nay, <^ir, fill our fiiend with honey and ^ grape and speed 
him courteoudy upon his way. 

MBSSBHGBR. I am of the h<dy seed, and I wiO not eat nor 
drink of thine. 

SAUL (becendng grim). If he refiises my bounty, thrust it 
down the gullet of lum till he expands. Saul swears in this, his 
hour, to be kingly unto all. (An explenen of ceU fstrj fAhws.) 
Carry din to your prophet, O priest : Greetings from Snul to 
Samudythemanoftbesv^Hcious^. Say he has made a King 
of me again. Inaanuch as he dared riot ob^ atf summons 
hither but sent his croaidii^ by thee icom some j^boe (^hiding, 
now 1 know he fears mv wradi when I thottig^ 'twsa I feared 
him— and lo, is his haiul lifted off me. lamddKveied. 
‘sansnoBR. . This is feabiddm. 

SAUL. Forbidden! TeUhimfeommethatwbatisfbrfauiden, 
diet dudl 1 do. I dtemiM him feom mf service. Let him not 
again call himself prophet, or I wiS put lum to the saw and the 
lime>kiln. 

MBSSBNOBR. Thc Lord 
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SAUL. Him shall I serve as ever when I hear HU vdce — 
{DtfioHtfyy—hMt I will not serve Him through the v<^ of 
Samudi. He must speak to thU King direct. 

MESSENGER. Now ait thou doom^. 

SAUL {ittmfy). Go. 

(OPHIR u exultant though startled. Jonathan hat been 
drinJdng it in, open-mouthed. At a sign from ophir the 
Gttard returns. Saul’s eyes are fixed on the messenger, 
who makes a towed hut not cowardly exit with the Gttard.) 

OPHIR (glorious). Now is Israel redeemed 1 (He kisses 
Saul’s garment.) 

JONATHAN. You Said well, Ophir. There U none can 
counter my &ther and live. 

SAUL (pell satisfied with himself). A boy will rule in my 
plarj. I Ay, is it so ? Jonathan, are you in such undudfiil 
haste to reign } 

JONATHAN (estibratittg him). Looks it so, thou poor prc^het ? 
(Horn heard.) 

OPHIR. Tis as if Israel already rejoiced with us. 

SAUL. Ay, it shall be battle now — and Saul’s the first blow ! 
Thus shall Samuel leam that I— I ... (A terrible thought 


tomes to SAUL and stops Ids utterance^ 

OPHIR. ThU day U Samuel overthrown. (Coming towards 
SAUL, he u startled hy the change in his fate.) 

JONATHAN. King ! King, my fedier. Ophir, tee his 

(oAVt signs with his hand to onn. to totne to Idm. If^en 

OPHIR approaches, saul speaks to Mm as one pmaded in a 
Hank voice.) • 

SAUL. Who are you? . . , t 

th o r tf 't be the first mtmatm that somaMng has 

happened U him. It combs also as a sudden shock to of ^ 

and JONATHAM, foh took at each ether. It shotJd all be 

very quiet.) • a u i 

jONATHAif {m apprehension). Father I 

ft pwta Idmdderim). I am Ophir, one of yow mptmns. 

SAUL evidently not understandn^). Capi^ ? 

(fTah ^euLng) And I ? Truly I know who I am-hut 

howMs Ic^edl 


20 
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oraiR. You are Saul the King. 

tAW {UmUy). King? TeU me, soldier, what is this anguish 
that has come upon me ? Did I hear a vmce ? (Hr nums th* 
vuee ef the Lord.) 

OPHIR {as m the fresence ef the supernatural). None ^oke. 

JONATHAN. Oh, father I * 

SAUL. And this one ? Who is he ? 

OPHIR. This is Prince Jonathan, your son. 

SAUL. Son ? 

JONATHAN. My fiither ! \ 

{As SAUL leeks at Ids sm, reeegnitien tomes te him, and he 
speaks levmgly.) 

SAUL. Jonathan ! (TAr darkness passes frem Km slowly and 
he is the King again. He clasps the bey te him.) Some voice dis- 
turbed die Inlanoe of my mind. {fie remembers.) My son, this 

Samud, how do I know what he meant ? [His face becomes 

dreae^ with tnaUgnatuy — he speaks sternly) Ophir, as you would 
Uve, say to none that you have seen me ^us. 

OPHIR {steady I have seen nothing. 

(SAUL, braedbig, gees to sloped bank and sits.) 

SAUL. Leave me. 

(ophir gees off with a reluctant leek at Jonathan. 
JONATHAN nervously kneels an bank te the right ef saul 
kut clou te Km.) 

JONATHAN. Do not send me from you. Is it that somediing 
in the prophet’s words disturbs you ? 

SAUL (t^ it starve and net teeldng at Km). It concerns you 
noL (farmfy) Ay, it oonoems you i But fip—^Reyally)—^ 
t|[ie Kii^ WQ^ be ahme. 

yONATHAN, eSrtta'bedfgees off hehmd the bank.) 

{Nawnt satniere th^ht wkh Samuel’s wards in pessessien tfKm) 
* A boy wfll nde in my {dace.*' How do I know that &unuei 
means Jonadian ? ^He it tittup ttaru^,imtnersed in tKs thought 
esttd hAd by a fated Idea.) 

(datid suw entesrs, ridusg on his an, and Ks malt harf 
ttdsmgenKt bmk. He is tset* exalted* at present i he u 
the eheery shefaurd boy, and he and Ks ass men the best 
eftenm. He putts mudsen he tees the figure en the bmtk.) 

DAVID. Gfeedng, htend. 

(saul deu Slot hear, david dumeunts and hedtath^ 
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approaches the stranger^ hut prevents the ass following 
him* Evidently^ as told in the first Act^ he fears that here 
is another one who might covet the ass. He whispers 
lovingly into its ears unheard words. He points to some 
place where the ass is to keep out cf sight. It signifies 
understanding with its ears and makes an exit, md he 
signs to it to go further and lie down. When he is saAfied 
he addresses the stranger again,) 

Greeting, friend. Is it that you can say how I may get me to 
the camp of Saul ? 

SAUL. Did I not tell you to go ! Yet wait. [He rises, asid 
in Ms present state though he sees david plainly he presumes it is 
still JONATHAN. He leaps as it were at david, and putting a 
hand on Ms shoulder walks the astonished boy backward and for- 


ward, pouring out his emotion in a torrent,) Jonathan, know you 
of any in high places with sons who may be aiming at the throne ? 
You know them better than I. Ahiab, son of Alihab— he will 
be great in Judah— what of him f Or Shetnelr-4ic^ has a 
snarling lip for one so young. It might be Ishbaal the Philistine, 
out of my own household. 

(da VXD breaks away from Mm,) 

DAVID. Whatisthb? I am David, the son of Jesse. 

(sAUL is now the bewildered one. He looks around for 
JONATHAN and * comes to,*) 

aAUt (roughly). You seem to be a country boy. Who are 

fOtt ? What do you here ? 

UATID (rathtr frightened). I am David, son of Jesse. 

SAOt. I know no Jesse. 

DATtD. I did but halt to ask you how I may get me to tbe 
camp of Saul. My ftthcr n of Bethlehem, and there I do tend 
hn dieep in the fields. 

tAOb. ^eep? Ay, truly, I see thonm your eyes. 

times as Acre are stones upon the road to Jencho. 
shepherd— once— myedf* 
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DAVID. Were ? You do not look eo now. What k 
jour name ? 

SAUL {mtnimng thtm, with « Uuth tf htmuur). Son of 
JeaM, I am~->the son of Kidi. 

(DAVID tows.) 

DAVID. Was jrour land fat or lean i 

•AUL. Here and there were fiit parcels oi ground — but 
barren places, David ! (Hir ieghu to ht amuted by david.) 

TtAfiD {sympethttically). 1 lutow I How I know 1 Andi^ 
goats in the barren plaon^waiting to pounce if one blade aprin||p 
up. How many sheep had you i 

SAUL. Five hundred, it may be, vdien I returned from a 
fray. 

DAVID {estouHdtd). Five hundred I No 1 And Idne ? 

SAUL. I fotget how many. 

DAVID (uandaBstd). Fargtt how many ! 

SAUL (looting idmulf and iptaUng with apparont gravity). 
Listen a^ direct your ways. I had two cam^ and an olive 
press, and my well was bridced. 

DAVID (gasfdng). Bricked ! (Boasting) Neverthdkw there 
k no water like to the weU of Bethlehem which k by the gate. 

SAUL. That may be so, but I had a fig-tree that bore twice 
in the year. 

DAVID (who stands near Um smth legs wide apart and head 
Hsrust forwar d i mpr essed). Truly you were in a big way i 
We have a hundred sheep and twenty goats, he’s and ^’s. 
(Malang the best tflus ease) My mother hm a fkgon shaped like 
a camel and two painted glasses. 

SAUL Oumisomly). I never had that. But, David, I ha d - — — 
(SAUL isfoMs^ tasder the spell ef david, who tahos it all 
serioialy.) 

DAVID. Do not teO me jou had a he-^oat that danced. 

SAUL. Ah me, none of my goals danm. 

DAVID (freudfy). Two of my frther’s goats dance, as thus 
(He sham.) 

SAUL. Would that I had seen them t But, David, 1 had 
three fields of onions 

sstiTsss (overthrown). Tlnee— fields— of omom I (Jhttdas^) 
But had you a vine t^t grew Inside down } 

SAUL. Never. 
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DAVID {ashamed tf beastiug). Neither had we. But my 
father traveUeth far. Consider of this. He has seen— a bed 
with four legs ! 

SAUL. What a man is this Jesse ! Now shall I learn, David, 
whether thou art worthy of such a father. Behold, a shepherd 
sits bowed over his staff in woe, the sheep lie on their backs, the 
kine ^ve no milk, and your two he-goats can dance no more. 
Then the shepherd smells — ^what does he smell, David, that 
causes him to dance with the he-goats and the Ae-goats and 
«n«lr«i« the grass to arise and dance with them 7 
(david has been listemng anxiously.) 

DAVID (ysnth a shout and mating several syllables sf the voori). 
Rain 1 

SAtn.. A stream tan through my land, David. 

DAVID {fsscredsdosu). With water in it 7 
(sAOL nods.) 

No 1 .... 

SAUt. Now tell me— if you can — ^what is 
die tree in which there is ever a whispering as of voices in 


the highest branches 7 

DAVID {tfiff reflecting). The mulberry 1 There n alTOys 
A gwng-on in the tops of the mulberries. (Hr ts gettss^ tsnidly 

eneitesL) ... r v 

SADL. Tliis one will defeat you. At what time of the year 
had I and my servants— men and women— at what season « 

the year had we all purple leg* ? , /tr • — . 

DAVID (rfsTMUi/y). At the treading of the g^ I {He jump 
uf and doum to shew hew it is done. Then, m an outburst, he 
mes) Shall we be friends, O Shepherd 7 

MSt{Bk$ab^). We are. . . , l 

OAfiDv You <lo look z fine one in that cloak* 
tAOL lawusidY Do David ? -- i i.* i. 

* '.mu' L-T'* “ P>**- 

astiwaUa fnm haek andferward.) 

DAVID. My «?ther nudee mine I 


are very 
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SAOi. The likeness between us grows emjr moment 1 1^ 
four mother also make your harp ? 

(Thty tecastonaliy stop for a momtnt in thar walk an^ 
talk and rosussu walldng, davio is somotimos wallm^ 
iaekwards m front rfsAVL.) i 

DAVID. Oh no. My lather did want to belt me for hainng 
a harp, but my mother dissuaded him. \ 

8AOi> A good, but perhaps weak mother. \ 

DAVID. She is not weak ! She will let mme belt me b|ut 
herself. (StansBng ssp for her) There is in all Bethlehem ^ 
woman who can lay on as my mother does. 

SAtii.. On you r 

DAVID. Verily. {Gloomily) It is my appetite. Sometimes 
die does slip food into my mouth before it is due } and then 
she is angered, for behold when I have eaten heartily there is 
nothing about my person to show for it. Then does she at a 
time lay on. 

SAUL (las^mg). Son of Jesse, I have a drawing to you. 

DAVID (to^ it often getting in front of him to look up in Us fact 
happily). Have you, ^epherd I 

SAUt (Jesth^ly reprowo^). But this ^^letite of yours - -- 

DAVID {rKklessl;^. I do also drink ! Hearken ! Coming 
hither I did see some kine in a held, and I milked one— -but my 
mother has told me never to take without paying, so I did tie 
half of my bag of provender on to the tail of the cow. 

•AVL {deBghto/). Now is this -like an hour of my youth in 
Benjamin come back to me 1 David, you should first have 
bound her hind 1^ together lest she was with calf, and treacher- 
ous. I always did that. 

DAVID {voctoriously). She war with calf. And so 1 did 
bind her hind legs, even as you did 1 Assuredly we are 
as one. 

SAUL. Even so. 

(sAOi. to evidesotfy etyoyt this that davxd is poran^od U 
toy, after a memner ^Ut own s) 

DAVID. Now you teD me why you like ms, and then wiB 1 
teByssr wlw I likeyssr. 

SAtD^ let me see. I bcBeve you ate dose to me because 1 
ww sndb as you when a boy. (iUmdar An sassimr} Now do 
you esB me why you like me. 
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DAVzo. I diink it must be because I want to be such as you 
when I am a man. 

SAUL {laughing). Oh, artful one 1 But I had forgotten. 
TeU me, wtmt brings you to seek your way to the camp of Saul ? 
MUD {re^ttfully). Now do I become subtle. 

SAUL )• Oho 1 

DAVID. Do you now ask why I beooxne subtle, and lo, I will 
tell you. 

SAUL. Why have you become subtle, son of Jesse ? 

DAVID. I have bmme subtle because my mother did say : 

* Tell naught of why you have set forth to any who may question 
you on the way, lest they make merry and despoil you of your 
belonging.’ 

SAUL {anmttdly). I am rebuked. {He sits again.) David, 
we are two subtle ones, you and 1 1 
DAVID {glisf^y Are you also subtle ? 

SAUL. Ay, but it is not subtle of you to come hither. All 
these paths 1^ to the camp of Saul, and the neighbourhood of 
camps is ever dangerous. 

(davzd mrvmfy gees and sits dose to him.) 

Why do you do that ? 

DAVID. Because if there is danger to me, I feel safe if 1 am 
near you. Shepherd. 

SAUL {pissdy). All have not found safety so dose to me, 
David. But this token with you and show it to any guvd 
who would bar your way. {He fwr '^he token, whieh is a 

metal £se about ttvo inches long a^ one hroad.) It will dear all 

paths for you. 

DAVSD. How do you know ? Docs Saul say this ? 

SAUL. Saul says this. 

DAVID. Have you ever seen Saul f 
SAUL. Ihavesecnhim. . » t u 

tSKrw {oU-fashimei)* How is it with him f Is he in good 
health} Seeps he wdi? Arc kings like wn? 

^ut. lifetimes think, David, 

DAVID. Are thw two of him because he is a ki Qg 

Saul--die«i»»K>d--^otheraro«nngU«^^ 

Alioo! Whydoei 

not At him dftjr the lion ? 
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SAUt. I womler I Peiiuips Saul father KIseB hi* lion t 
DAVID. Does he 1 Do all the people love Saul ? 

SAUL. Naj I He has his enemies, David, and ^ere » talk 
of a new unknown one. You have msuie me him. Now 
we must part. {Ht p^t the head «f david emd rites.) Fare ybu 
well, son of Jesse, and fortune attend you. ! 

DAVID. ^ dso may it be with jmu, son of Kish. And nay 
that enemy of Saul be rooted up and cast among the dime I \ 
SAUL (p'iittfy)' As my soul liveth, he diall m I 

(david gees eff, waving a hand. His vme is heard 
ti^e : * ^epherd Manl ’) 

Thou Child of Dew I 

(He communes fiercely with himself.) 

Was it Ahiab Samuel meant— or Shetnel or Idibaal f * A boy 
wiU rule in thy place.' It must be one of those three. (He 
rises.) Not this time, Samuel, shall your prophecy come to pass. 
Saul shall wax greater and greater. (His hand closes m the 
jave&t.) There is naught like being a King, and King I will 
abide. 

(He gees off, muttermg : ' Ahiab, Ishbad, or Shetnel.') 


SCBMI II 

DAVID AND GOLIATH 

Tbb scmie is an outpost of the slingers in advance of the 
Isradite army. They occupy rodcs on stage. The rodcs on 
stage are presendy to be occupied by PhiUstinet, but are at 
present empty. They should be more doped and grassy. 
Between the opponents is a glade wlucb oovms the centre of the 
80^ This gliule is still pcnnted out in Palestine to die credulous 
as the scene of the ^it with Gdiath, so that it can be reproduced 
to some extent on the stage. It was called die Vale of 
which means 'oak* (so dbere wne probably oaks there in 
diosedays); The time is die same day about noon, and the sun 
is hot 

At back dM oudook hfpardjr eiB off b^ rode, but diere fi an 
< 4 iening and on the back-doth a a suggestion dPSaul^ ituwatakr- 
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abk tents— ^hkh were mostly of black goat-skin. They are 
some distance away and are mere dots in the landscape. We 
dtould realm that there it a small plain behind the rocks at 
back. All the rocks are ‘ practical.’ It is a scene where char- 
acters can come and go varioudy, i.r. from the opening at back, 
up and down the rocks, or down stage on both sides. There 
should be, wherever it is most convenient scenically, a trickle of 
water Ming into a pool. 


{Tk$ aairni rim rni a scent cf vmld tumult between 
iSRABLtres and philistimbs, though the latter are unseen 
and art shossting from off-stage, the idea to be suggested 
being that they art about twenty yards away. No com- 
mand to attaei having as yet beta pvtn by either side, 
those clashes at outposts art no more than brawls. A 
Tssaabtr ef the israbutbs rsah into the glade and up the 
rock but do not go osst cf sight. 

The attire cf the phiustihbs was at once more gay and 


dtawy than that cf Israel. They varied, as there was no 
fixed tanferm, but shamg breastplates, brass helmets, 
feathered head-dresses were cmawn, and they had better 
arms and were better disciplined. Their horse-chariots 
were dreaded by the orablites, who were practicalfy all 
foot men. At present there are not at the moment mere 
than twenty nun visible. They are sumcbrs rf Israel. 
The SUDGBRS cesrry their sSnp, but the ban against fight- 
ing is still in forte and the sumcbrs are proHlited from 
using their weapons. They, however, demonstreste with 
them at they shout. It is maitsly an outburst cf cries and 
vituperationt ff a deafetung bind between the seen israel- 
ITB8 and the unseen phiustihU, so that the actual words 
are Bttle heard though they will be supped. They cere 
animals thirstisfg to be at tech other m an trupHm of 
barbaric dedasnatian and big gestures such at are mcen- 
tmusble nowadays : shouts, taunts, etc., pomtd forth 
across the glade Me lava, and the vMdntss eftju seme can 
onh be rendered by a producer acpiaifed fvUh tM stop 

representationffOldTestcmentturbultHt inadentt. T^ 

AwMwf thmdd^latt, at most, net more thm tm msn^es 
toed be She a bonfire— a leap fffieme, then suddeidr be 
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kma ma. I* voith the AUumg tf a kmtfrmn 
tPUMH PfulisAu ramh. An imnudiatt ti/tnet f>Utu>t, 
md tht tffttt it U mah all tht nRABUTBS Artf inia 
hitBng, tt that thty utm ia haw Atafptartd. 

Tht rHiurriNis afptar ntinfy ttearting an mparttmt 
^trtan. Thty ttttlt an thtir racks at ht fratAUy dttetndt 
inta tht gladt. Ht it tht ARMomi-BiARn ^ GtAMt^ 
fit^ and fithtrttfntfy atArtd, and with a higit mm 
hit nick. Ht it ayating man and, thatch ttlf- mp art e m, 
mutt tut it in tht Uatt fardcA, far mthmg muy ht dant b 
mar tht drama tftht tetnt. Ht ttandt in tht gladt ana 
taundt a dtfiant natt an hit ht^lt. Thtn ht addrttttt tht 
tanetaltd israiutbs.) 

ARMotni-BBAUR. Wake up, you ^'ngen of tbit outpost 
of Saul, and listen to me, the Armour-bearer of Goliath. Find 
you not that forty dan sufficeth you for one deeping ? Come 
out from the rodca where you are hiding, and hearken again to 
the challenge of my master, Goliath of Gath. 

ALL. Come out ! cowards. 

AMfotm-UAuni. Nay, then, hirk in your hiding holes, 
you dogs, till he sends servants with whips to lash you out. 
wtunc PHiusTiNB. We are the whips ! 
sbcoud PHuntiMB. The whips of Goliath I 
ARUOim-BBAUR. Thus says Goliath : * Am I not a Phil»> 
dne and ye the cravens of Saul 1 Go out into your canq> and 
•eardi among all your captains, and let one come there to the 
Vale of £lah where Gdiath awaits him.* 

ALL. Your champion. 

AEMOOR-BBARBR. * Then dudl the tent of GoUath become 
his and the spear of Goliadibeomne his. But if I prevail against 
him and kill him, then shall ye be our servants and serve us, ye 
and your Gods.* - 

ALL. You dudl be our servants. 

THOLO PHiLiSTtMi. Ylie Servants of the men of GdUaA I 
(ophu/smm uffitrt^ ha jomatham pnllt hm out tf 
tHfd.) 

taauomrmuam, Theie»iiomBnamoi^yDu,no,Mtone I 
Dogs of load, the challei^nstill open, (^youaduuniuon. 
Haw him hit^ rape. His bugle has but to soitml, and 
Godadi is leaify. (Ht ogam khm hu thaila^.) Bdioidl 
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FOURTH PHiusTiNS. Get 70 U R chan^itMi. 

ALL. Haul him i 

ARMOUR'BBARRR. Hw bugle of defiance has but to sound, 
and lo, the spear of Goliath will be ready in the vale. 

{He returns up the reeks, blows his bugle, and they all exit 
exultantly. There is now no one l^ on the Phitistine 
reeks. The Captain of the Slingers, abnbr, signals to the 
BRAELITBS to arise, and th^ do so, raging at the isuBgnity 
they have had to endure. Seme of them leap into the 
arena, slings in evidenee, to pursue the phxustihes, but 
he drives them back.) 

A SUMCBR. You dogL 

ABNER. We may not fi|^t. The King forbids. 

A SUMGRR. Skulkers 1 It is what we are 1 

ANOTHER. Ay, it is what we are. 

ANOTHER. If we may not let loose our slings, why should 
we carry them ? 

ANOTHER. If we may not l^t, why carry our aings r 

ANOTHER. To show no longer are we fighting men i 

A THIRD. Down with our slings, I say— no longer are we 
fig^dng men. 

ALL. Down with our slings 1 

{Several throw down their weapons, abner draws ms 

sword on them.) , . 

ABNER. Up with your swords or you shall die by your 

We have no Captain who could stand up a^nst 


■ horn 


him. 

all. We have no Captain. , . 

ANOTHER. Must we wait anodier fisrty days tiu 

' OTHBRE. The horns of Israd are broken. 
all. Bwken, broken, Ae horm of _ 

{Am unseen horn, Afferent mtone, u heard as from tome 
dutMCi, (IfOTt ail art shrrta.) 

asunobr. Did you hear? v ,ii__ i 
another. Someone ac^^ challenge! 
another. Who could he be f 
abner. If oidy I could 1» 1 
ANOT8X&* A duuo^jn for WXw* 
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ALL. A champion for Israel. 

OTHERS. At last I 
ANOTHER. He comes down the hilL 
A SUNGBR. Where is he ? 
another. Now he is behind a rock. 

A SLiNOBR. Where i 
ANOTHER. Over there. 

ANOTHER. Now I See him. 

ANOTHER. He comes this way. 

(Smtiar cries from others.) 

ALL. He comes ! He comes 1 
A suNGER. He comes. 

ANOTHER. A boy. Lo, it is a boy riding on an ass I 

(others erewd srestud stp^stage md th^ exatesnent 
changes into mirth.) 

Belndd the champion of Israel I 

(david comes riding forward at back on the ass atsd with 
a horn in his hand. He is in Ins exalted condstion, assd it 
shosdd haw the effect ef keeping the scene sermu, which is 
assent. He is now a key of high resohe, with no play- 
ftdness about Mm.) 

DAVio (ysnth Mgmty). Greetings to this outpost of the Stingers 
of IsraeL {AU mttnaser * Greetings.*) 

ABNER ifoaghly). Whence come you ? 

DAVID. I am David, the son of Jesse, and lo~— 

ABNER. I care not whose son you be, nor do I bdieve you 
ever had parentage. What seek y^ here ? 

(OPHIR ^ JONATHAN enter.) 

DAVto. I say unto you, qpeak not thus of my parentage, and 
I seek here a Uon who is odled Goliath of Ga^ 

ABNBR. And when you have found him ? 

DAVID {calm and resotwd emd ^ple, emdwithosd any koeatis^). 
Then shafi I slay him. 

ABNBR. Wim your ding or widi your hup i 
wnst {ysnth eS^mty), Itislobe with my ding. 

A SUNGBR. &hoId the chanson of Is^ f 
DAVID. Deride me not because I am a boy. This day ahaQ 
I di^ Goliath. 

A SUNGBR. What sa^ you I 
AMOTHBR. Ibst ever hcwnddbe like? 
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Atnyran. Thb poor Goliath i 

(His qiaet asswranct imprtsses the suNotu, md thet art 
perplexed and ponder.) 

A SLXNonu What cast of bojr b thb ? (All start numatiriw.) 
ABNER (also puzzled). What I would know is, how came it 
to pass that they let you ride unchecked dirough the <*ar|rBp of 


^ DAVID. All were kind and sped me on my way, and they did 
give me this horn on which to blow my challeng e, and 
I wiU blow it again. (He is about to do to.) 

ABNER. Hold him ! 

SEVERAL. Hold him f 

(SUNCERS restrein david.) 

A SLiNGBR. They sped him on his way 1 

ANOTHER. It is Unbelievable 

ANOTHER. Yet the poor soul believes it. 

ANOTHER (fiwtA ovot). Is he bereft 1 

DAVID. I am not bereft. I am exalted. 

A SUNGER. There are things happening in dwae days that 
pass the wit of man. 

(opHiR and JONATHAN have renumtd in this scene, hardly 
noticed ; but they have Bstened entently, and ophir now 
temes forward.) 

OPHIR. Abner I 

ABNER (reUevtd U see a superior efficer). Now are you 
(deasant in my eyes, Ophir, for you are a ci^>tain of five hundred 
and I hut of fifty, and there b that to decide which I shall gh^y 
leave to you. This bo y 

OPHIR. I have heard all. (He signs to the sunobrs t» stand ' 

ktei.) 

(They do se, bed keeping hand on the ass «s wiueh nAYto 
Stitt sks.) 

ABNER. What to do with him f There b som^faii^ un- 
toward about this boy. 

OPHIR. Ay, more so than you know of. I have known it 
since he caipc here riding on an ass. 

ABNER. He says that all he met in the camp encouraged him 

onhbwRy. , 

OPHIR. Ay, but that I cannet believe. (He gees te navto.} 
% you, boy, that no guards opposed your coming hither 
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through the camp to this uttermost ouqrast of the slingen ? 
How could It he so ? 

DAVID. At first they did stay me ribaldly, dtag^ng me from 
the ass and otherwise misusing me, but when I diowed it to 
them th^ aU did qieed me on my way. 

ABNBR. They were mocking you. 

OPHIR. What showed you to them that did make so great 
a man of you f 

DAVID. This vdiich he gave me. (He ftdt the taken into the 
hands tfornoL, toham it startles.) 

(He shews it to abnek.) 

ABMKR (equally taken aback). The token of Saul I 

OPHia. Ay ! (He calk te david) How came ]rou by this ? 

DAVID. A shepherd did give it to me in a clearing in the 
wood. 

ABKBB. Shepherd ? 

oPHia. He was once that. (Te david) How did he 
look ? 

DAVID. He did hxdc noble, and he sat on an open qnce in 
the wood in a purple cloak, and a javelin was near by. 

(opHia smd abubr exchange Ranees.) 

oraia. He spoke with you ? 

DAVID. He did so. He is my greatest firiend, and I am Air 
greatest friend. 

oPMia (te Amn). Be wary, Abner, the boy knows not who 
it was. A shephod, he beUeves { and so Saul wants him to 
b^evB. What do you oonoeive is now in die secret mind of 
Saul i 

AKOM. The token of die Kling I No diinking u needed. 
Afl know its meaning : ' Do as the Bearer adcs, or incur the 
wiath of Saul.* 

oram. Ay, so it meatw—ond what asks thw Bearer ?•— To 
fight Goliadit 

ABMia. That turns it aD to fdly. 

amaL(gnniM. Ooesit? Letmediinlc. (He snevet abeut, 
iree^^.) 

(A«m gm te OAVW.) 

AWBR. Now would I make amends. Ifyou will he pleased 

todight 

tianD (with Sgmty). It is n^ pleasare. (Kr e^y^ smd 
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ixamms his ass soBcitousfy.) It is a valuable ass (rubUng his 
head m it), Abo I do love it. 

ABMBR. It shall be in my charge, well tended. 

DAVID. Peace be yours, O ass. I shall come to see how it is 
with you when I have slain this Goliath. 

(ABHBa gasps at tins, but evidently pves orders to a 
SLXNQBR who mouHts the ass and is going with him up^ 
stage, DAVID frowns,) 

DAVID. Who is he that doth mount my ass ? 

ABNBR. His name is Hiram — ^your ass is safe with him. 

(TAf ass turns its head and looks oddly at abner.) 

DAVID. The ass may be safe with Hiram, but Hiram is not 
safe with the ass. 

(hiram rides the ass off. Immediately they are out of sight 
a scuffle 11 heard off, david cannot see what has happened, 
but he expledns to abner.) 

DAVID. Hiram is no longer on the ass. 

(TA^ SUNGBRS hasten to see what has happened, david 
and abnbr go with them. For a brief space ophir md 
JONATHAN are alone on the stage, ophir w Air broodings 
meets Jonathan down^stage, and has shown him the 


JONATHAN. Let the boy go unharmed, Ophxr. You can 
see what hand has touched him— —he is afflicted. 

orMiR. My prince, do you forget the wo^ of but an hour 
ago-—* One who shall come riding on an ass * ? 
fOHATHAN. Samuel did not say a boy. ^ 
ontnu He said : ‘ To that one who comes nding on an ass 
must be given the first blow, or a boy shall rule in the place of 

SauL’ 


i. h» n.* ™ 

» the boT he meant— «nd 80 1 Wieve has It to 

(TUt it « thtti it jonaTHAH.) What asks the ? ^o 8 
^,ilemthiitoto.i To gmnthm. that boon 1 

SISr^Af, one stroke he is removed for ever 

fiomriiepadiofSattl. , 
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See you not also that, with the fate of the boy, Samuel fells in 
the eyes of Israel i 

JONATHAN. The pet^e know not that this champion is the 
choice of SamueL 

OPHiK. Mine the part to let them know. 

JONATHAN. If thus my fecber wanted he would have 
his meaning dear. 

OPHiR. Kings speak not their wishes dear but leave 
their servants to inteipret them. 

JONATHAN. Connder your peril, Ophir— ^hat if you inter-\ 
pret him awiy ? 

OPHxa. I have conadered it. Yet even if I err the King 
would sdll be unharmed. He would but seem to have followed 
in the way he was tdd. This prophet is a deep one, but he shall 
find that I am deqter. 

JONATHAN. It is not, I think, the deepness of you that 

commends you to the Kii^. If you read him wron^y now 

OPHnt It would be the end of Ophir, but what 

matter if I was seeking to serve Saul 1 

JONATHAN {twctud hj hu tUvotim), Truly you love him 1 
OPHn {fasmtuttlf). Ay, do 1 1 

{Shouts mid dteiamation sf ths solditrs at th^ return. 
ABNta ptishet forward in front rf them.) 

A suNCBE. Away with the child. Thus say we all. 

AU. AIL All. All. 

OPHiE. How now ? 

ABNBK (who has OAVXo’s horn in kis hand). His horn. They 
took it inm lum, crying that to let such a one fece the man of 
Gath would be to make ^xm of us before the Philistines. ^ 

(Cries ^ corroboratioH rfthis rend the We will not 

have hun— '^hall Israd be shamed ? What means Saul 
by ^vii^ us such a champion 1 *) 
opHia. First bear me. 

(The tsermeU seshidtt.) 

Isnudite^ the boy comes not firom Sutl, he is fihe dioioe of 
SamueL Saul scorns this dhampion, but Samuel proclaims diat 
diH boy and i» other diaU strike the first blow. Forfor^rbys 
has Sam hungiered to fell uprm the Plulfednes, bm be caruwt 
because he has been under srei^t of a sow to the Prophet 
fiBST sttNcoit A sow to the Prophet f 
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SBCOHD 8UHOBK. Saul is under a vow to Samuel. 

THIRD SLIMOBR. I have heard of this. 

roDRTH SUNOBR. What is this vow t 

FIFTH SUNOSR. We know this vow. 

SIXTH SUNOBR. It is IlOt tO fighr. 

SBVBHTH SUNOBR. &unuel ordeis it. 

BIOHTH SUNOBR. Yes, he orders it. 

NINTH SUNOBR. Do<N Samuel rule in Israel ? 

TENTH SUNOBR. Ophir, Speak. Tell us why Saul obeys him 
—this Samuel. ^ 

_ CFHiR. I bnng word to you from Saul. Thus says Saul to 
his peoide, * Let Samuel have his wish.’ At such a moment 
what is the life of a boy or the triumph of a braggart ? Samuel’s 
be the shame. 

ALL. Yes, Samuel’s be the shame. 

OFHIR. For, listen, soldiers. With that first blow Saul is 
absolved of his vow 1 Then will he straightway ^ve battle. 

ALL. The battle 1 The battle ! 

FIRST SLINOBR. Saui will be absolved of his vow 1 

SECOND SUNOBR. The forty days are over I 

ALL. The forty days are over 1 

OFHIR. See him again this day, Israel, as you have been 
wont to see him in your front, Saul our King, as he bends back- 
ward, astride your enemies, his javelin in his hand. He calls to 
you once more to smite the Philistines. 

ALL. Smite the Philistines 1 

WHIR. Then shall their cattle be thine, and their vrines and 
their horses and ^eir camels shall be thine, and their chariots 
AaM ^ thine, and at last there will be workers of iron in this 
Wed to forge us swords and qtears. Are you ready to be magni- 
fied, O Israel ? Is it to be the battle ? 

(H/s mahurst is graduaOy received with clamrvus cries 
ef ‘ Tlte battle, the battle— the forty days are over. Let 
the boy peririi— Hail the Kinfo’ m£ng with ‘ But vriiere 
is the wy ? * 

tsAfttSt who heu heen neglected emd lest to sight, is new 
Oseewred in a parth^ ef the crowd, quite regardless f 
them, testing pehhUs in the water. Th^ regard Km 
vmdaringfy.) 

ABNBR. What are you dtung, boy t 
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DAVID {loelang up). I am gathering pebbles for my sling. 

A8UNGER. Truly this one is not as others are. 

DAVID (to JONATHAN). Who are you, boy ? 

JONATHAN. My name is Jonathan. 

DAVID. My name is David. (Mere secretively) Hearken, 
Jonathan. They say that he who kills Goliath acquires his 
tent and his spear. \ 

JONATHAN. It is SO, but woe unto you. \ 

DAVID (ytery worried). I fear not to sleep in his tent if thei^ 
is a lamp. But his spear ! Jonathan, if his qpear is like unto k 
weaver’s beam, as they say, how shall I be able to carry it on 
my shoulder i 

JONATHAN (astowsded). Is that all that in this dire moment 
afflicts jrour mind ? 

DAVID. It is chiefly that. 

JONATHAN. Thou pitiful 1 

A suNGBR. Ophir, are we men that we can give him to the. 
$peai of the Philistines i 

OPHIR. It is not we who give him. It is Samuel. 

A SUNGBR. Ay, true, it is not Saul who sends this one to the 
man of Gath. Samuel’s the blame. 

ALL. Ay, Samuel’s the blame. 

OPHIR. The boy’s own be the dedsitui. 

A SUNGBR. Death awaits him. 

ANOTHBR. Let the boy do as he wiU. 

(ophir takes hem from abnbr.) 

OPHIR (who sees that he stoat act qtdeUy htfere a fickle crowd). 
This is his bom. Let him sound it if he dares. 

(He casts the horn on to the glade where david is alone) 

ASMBR. Know, boy, diere is none in Israel who will fflce 
khis monster. 

A SUNGBR. None. 

ALL. None of us. 

ABNBR. For he N Bs one left over ftom the pants sHio were 
drowned in a delt^ and now mourn and groan in Hdl beneadi 
the wateiB. Such is this Goliath, cryitut moddngity dut Israd 
is without a God. 

iiAvm. Who is die God aS Inael i 

ABNBR. Our Maker, die Lorded Hosts, Whom this Goliadi 
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DAVID. Can it be ? {Hi heh vp, shuts Ns *yes, that trossts 
to where the hem Res.) 

JONATHAN {eematg te david). Touch not the horn, David. 

A suNOBR. Touch not the horn. 

JONATHAN. Surdf DOW, jou are afraid. 

(david shivers, and for the moment Ns courage is gone.) 

OVHIR {jeering). Ah, see how Samuel’s champion trembles ! 
In vain do we await the blast that was to be great in the history 
of Israel. 

A SUNGKR. He fears ! 

DAVID (though stiU in a qtdver and rather cNldRie), Perhaps 
I am afraid — but thus does David. 

{He Rfts the hem and blows a clear challenging blast. 
The answer comes from the PNlistitu camp. All cringe 
and work around to the left of stage.) 

ARMOUR-BBARBR {off-stago). Goliath awaits the champion of 
IsraeL Here in the Vale of Elah. 

ALL. He is doomed. 


{The scene becomes darker.) 

A SUNGRR. A darkness comes upon the land. 

AM- A darkness comes upon the land. 

A SUNGRR. Who sends it ? 

ANOTHRR. The Lord dese^ us. 

Or has the boy a friend we know not of r 
oraiR. He has no fnend. 

(TA/ stage is new quite e^k.) 
armodr-bbarer (o/)- Goliath avraits. 

{Challen^g trumpets are heard from Pmtstme camp. 
All the Israelites creep away, leaving only david and 

JONATHAN. xiA'nst hesitates, then slowly walh up centre 

and gees toward the PNlisRne camp. He backs, applied 
by what he has seen, jovathav cre^s up te hm.) 
lonAvnAvCmwNsper). David! David, did you see him ? 
david. I saw him. 

PNATHAN. What think you? 

Livid. He is of a size even iMre h^ than they said. 
T ftfii iiot Quite sutc HOW that I shall win. 

F? Sd. m. -T-idclr, D.VM. I c«. yo. 

Still. 

DAVID. No. 
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ooLiATR (iff). Now shall Israel be shamed for mocking me 
with such a champion. Look, insect, upon Goliath of Gath. 

DAVID. Lo, I have looked and you are smaller than they said. 

GOLIATH. How many pebbles, litde one, are in your w^l^t ? 

DAVID. There are five; but I think I shall not need themull. 

GOLIATH. I cuise thce by my Gods. Come to me and I vpll 
give thy flesh to the fowls of the air and to the beasts of the fidd, 
diou Israelite who art without a God. 

DAVID. Thou comest to me with a sword and with a spe^ 
and with a shield, but I come to thee in the Name of Him Whom 
thou hast defied. This day will He deliver thee into mine hands 
and I will smite thee, that all the earth will know there is a 
God in Israel. 

(Poisid thi rick, david i&iekgrgis Us sMng at thi 
unseen gouath. The statu wUstles through the air. 
There is a mment of intense silence, followed hy the 
echoing sound of goliath's faU^ david runs off-stage 
in the direction from which the sowed comes. The dark- 
ness gradually lifts, and one hy one, very slowly and 
anxiously, Israelites come on, bewildered and tmaUe to 
understand what has happened. They do not speak, hut 
stare in the direction of the PUBstines. abnir is emoagst 
them. This situation lasts a full uanute. Suddenly an 
Israelite comes on from the side of the PUBstines, crying 
breathlessly and hoarsdy : * David has slain G^adi ! 
David has slain Goliath ! David has slain Goliath ! ' 
Repeating the sassu words again and again like a maduum, 
hecrossesthe stage until he disappears fromsightn BeUnd 
the scene you still hear him repeating tUs ktcrecKbie news 
--^spr^^ng the miracle through the tesets. Us voice 
grossing bmder. The few nuu on the stage are awe- 
tirmk,wUsperingfy askuq^ one another, * David has slain 
Goiiatb? ’ as dmgh tenable to behove their own words. 

Then there comes a langdbravm try from the PUBstmes, 
« David hassIainGofiatb nr With barbaric dancing 
and wild sheuts ImceStes pour om to tko worn uuBl the 
stage is mite full. Tkron^out oil tiu clamour the worcb 
Diwidhaa^n Goliatlt t ' are eosotiumusfy hoard, ie^en 
up ly more and snore sf the thronging InraeBus tmtU at 
last the sentence rises to a jubilant roar. 
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Fhuilfy AATis tmis m with oouath’s great spear. 
Being imaUe to reuse it, he is drag^g it along the ground 
with hath hassds. The IsraeStes dome wUdly arotmd him 
sssstil one eries oset : * The batde I The b&tde 1 * This 
idea it taken tip more and snore, until with me accord 
they all rush off in the eSrectim ^ the PhRstines, their 
veiees mingling in one unanimous ay: * The battle i 
The battle I*) 


Scene III 

DAVID PLAYS BEFORE SAUL 

It is the night of *e same day, and it is the same scene, (^pt 
that the tent of Goliath now occupies a conspicuous place in it ; 
and as much of the action is to occur inside Ais tent, all other 
matters must be subservient to a complete view of not all but 
most of the inside of the tent to everybody in the house. This 
will require much st^e-craft and practieJ consideration. 

The t«»ta of those days were not white, they were indeed 
mostly Wa^ made skins of blade goats, etc., but we can 

•uPIMm that Goliath’s tent was of a barbaric wd bizarre appw- 
nich as had awiealed to his crude imagination, and it is of 
skins of variotts animals sewn ti^ether. It has a centre i^e 
«id, when q?en, the inside should follow, m for as may 1«, the 
deture already referred to by Rembrandt of David playing ^fore 

&SI It roui be down-stage, not m centre, but n^to left 

than to right, and the opening, whi^ is 
be to the footlights. It must be of considerable aze, wd will 
a laige part of die scene, but this does not 

effect wiU be got, in glimpses, of the fon^ scene, 

now «t upVe^ there and movi^ 

there is talk or ^important business outside die 
hghts, and where tterc is t^^^ ^ ^ 

“ £*iSJ?“ThnS5g S the scene can vary for 

isvirible. 
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(Thi effect te he get when the curtain rises is as if it had 
risen frematurefy an stage^hands putHng the finishing 
touches te the ereetien of the tent^ but the workmen are 
P/uSstme prisoners, and overseer te them is abner» who 
is doing it with a whip, which, efter the manner oflthe 
tones, he does not hesitate to use* There is quite a sums^ 
tion if savage crueUy* Some of them are in chams, ali)^ 
suUen and crouching figures and one of them it couath’s 

AEMOUR*BEASEE* 

TUs opening of the scene is to convey its meaning vntho^d 
wordt,andis to include the carrfingto the tent ^goliath*s 
hebnet and armosa and rich rugs* IVhen abnbr thinks it 
is fimshed he reftnquishes his whif to an Israelite guarD) 
tc^ drives the captives away m front of him amid the 
jeers of the conquerors* The tent has been closed so M. 
and a light shows throsq^h tfsttrshcos m ths covtrmg. 
DiAtriD and Jonathan to't assidt hut and iht tout 

is sdrtady & tsf h^oro rist tf ewrtom. 

Smsdtamoudy thort is rtfftlSfig going on upon iht rocks 
on koth sidts as well as suggtstod in tht cBstanet. There 
is SHUsie and sin^g in berharie joy and leafing over an 
IsraeSto vietory. The tohole tldng is efthe brirfest, as all 
the appearances tf crowds in tins flay are, but it is furi-' 
ously wild while it lasts. It is tiuM abruptfy about the 
sasne tisne as the departsare sf ^ eafthes by hud blasts 
from ^-^tage, winch dgydfy the recall tf the rtvtUen to 
casaf. Th^ go quieify but stiU revelSng. 

AMMKa.it now tdttu and troubled. He surv^ the tent, 
omxa tttnu frtta back, raster furtivdfy, and they meet 
dewnttMp.) 

AKMKa. I 

oranu Aff he Ink let me live hut T am no more a captain. 
Heard you not die recall to camp aounded, Abner ? (Js one 
dEnaum^ Ahe) We are no longer needed hei^ 

Amm (hmng at tent). Yet would I hftger— af, till dw 

ti g 

ormm. b the bojr widun lue tent ) 

Anna (Iff at ease). Yea 9 and Prince Jonadiaa widi 1dm. 
Oplnr, uAtf hae die tent of GoUadi dmt n now Oavidh been 
pitched ill thti loesekf pleoe I 
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ov^Guwdi lure been left him on the rocks. Docshe 

oomplatn r 

ABH^ SO Jong as there 

“ r j; “«» «n the days when I was 

two of them are playing with the harness 

ofGoluth. He » now more like a child than a conqueror 

oram {grimh). Then all is well 


ABNBft.. I do not think that in this dark glade all is well. 
round tht dark gtadt) I think there is danger this nipht- 
to David. ® 


ormx (bouring). Who can be the enemy ? Say to me his 
name, Abner I 

{Otmousfy ABHBR coidd ha hi thrmkt» t^md. He 
Haem sus^deusly.) 

For what do you listen f 

ABNKR. I seem to hear the beating of a heart that is privy to 
wickednem. 


OBHOi. Come, cmne, thou troubled one, have not the 
Plulistines been consumed ; and their camels, ay, and their 
hotaes and even their chariots are now the servants of Israel. 


All shout this night m the g^ry of the King whose name you 
are aftaid to speak. 

ABNBB. Ay, truly, they exult in the King. But they also 
cry— -(Hif Uoh ngyufieoealj at the rntf)-— * There is no boy like 
this boy 1 * and because of thee, Ophir, they whi^ier, * Great is 
Samuel who sent to us this champion.' 

OFHIR (shuddering). Speak not of it I Does David know 
now who his shepherd is ? 

ABMBE. ladmd Prince Jonathan to say naught ofdiat to him. 

(Bttgiet are heard again.) 

(^Hnu The second horn. Come, Abner, I riiall go with 
you. AB make revd to-night save 1 1 

ABHBR (MfMrhv). Not all. 1 was here alone when the first 
(^the darkness came. I was mf alone. There was evil flitting 


rhBQu gh this ^kde. 

WHIR (undtio^ mavti). Then let us avoid out of its presence. 

As my soul Uveth, never again shall I say of him, whose 

we both fear to ^pesdc, that he needs «d save from his own 


javdin. 


(Jhsypoffiioith a last furtive leek at the teta. At far as 
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putHie thdr mat shmM ht viaUt frtm fari$ tf tht 
hnat, SAta tmntt m and pich up hu javtUn. vddeh is 
ttasds^ agmut ths tssst. A souHdfivmthstentarrsstsUs 
attsHtun. It it ^omatham, speaUng as ht smergts. He 
tmnet Htnugh the sBt tsnth^ opening it and eaJa in. 
$AXSL hat stunted up-stage.) 1 

JOMATHAN. Trulf, Oavid, thn rime I must go. It wasme 
second hom. (He tames out.) \ 

(sAtn, tamiug taei, sneets him dsmst^tagf.) \ 

You, Father I (He is a^aid tfhhn.) \ 

SAVL(bauring). Again wim this bojr ! (Psnm/atsur) You 
son of t^ perverse reb^'ous woman, do not I know that 70U 
have diosen this son ofjesse to your own confusion ? Jotuthan, 
for as kuig as this David Uveth upon the ground, you shall not 
be establ^ed in this kingdom. 

jOHATHAK. If so it be, he knows nothing of it. 

sauIm That dial] I now learn. (In assother tvsh) My soD, 
it is you diaH fellow after me over Israd— -ay, though the Lord 
Hiffladf say no 1 (CbsteHng his jatteBu—searetlfy Jonathan, 
get you to your tent { It is not Saul you have seen here toHi^t t 
Imow that srhen you wake. 

JONATHAN (fMsrnud). Father, send me not from you I 
(DAVID pads hit head thrau^ the sUt us the tent.) 

DAVID. Jonathan, did you call f (He tames asst imd it ie> 
wUditsdm) 

JONATHAN. It is the Kii^ I 

(sADi. frtnmt hsa ha ta t&ttesnUe.) 

DAVID (essraptsared). No, it is not, Jonsduui—^ is mp 
Slwplwid. (Ha hands with hit hattdt an hit hues, hay-Bket aid 
goats ^ariatttfy at oaxjl.) Son cS Kidi ! 

MAOi (now a tnffty man). Son of Jesse, we meet again. 

DAVID. Let me enomiqaaB thee. (He daps saol rauttd the 
Itgt. ht gke ha aailt ant) Shepherd, know that I am fee one 
udio dew Goliafe 1 

SAOL. I have known it fer an hour. Hail to fee oon- 
fueror 1 

DAVID. Jonafean, it was he gam me fee nfeen I (Ta 
said) Lo, ul fee gnatneiB id David has ooiik to me feom 
you. 

MOi (gtimfy). Ay, veiifyj so I have learned. 
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JONATHAN. Fadte r - 

DAVID. Why do you call him that ? 

JONATHAN. He is Saul, the King ! 

(davio gapes and leeks at SKOhfer cerreheratten.) 

SAVt. Even so. 


DAVID. Now if you will swear it to me by my sling, then 
will I do something. 

(sAUL is for the mement captured hj this.) 

SAOL. % your shng, I am the King. 

DAVID. Stand away, Jonathan, I know how to do it. {He 
makes space for himself ^ md then prestrates quite prettify h^ere 

*AVt-) . . , , 

(TA« tHrd kt^e sounds and saol pants smperteusfy te 

JONATHAN. Emt JONATHAN toith nttsgniinp.) 

(david rises and speaks shjfy) Was that right, O King ? 

SADL. It was well done. 


DAVID. Has Jonathan gone I 

SAUL. Ay, it was the third horn. Shall we go into your tent, 
David, and talk — but on a different matter ? 

DAVIO (gaify). Let us. (He Oeps savl.) Nay, first wait tiU 
I dap my hands. Next, do you pull the opening both ways— 
wide— and then— lo, you shaU see what you shaU see. 

(SAUL nods. DAVID £sappears hste the tent, savl snakes 
sure te his satirfaetien that he is alene in th glade--^ 
panders darkfy. The clapping sf the ^ tt heard. He 
Q(r the epeeang the tent te sis vndest and then leeks at 
^picture that has keen prepared for Urn. bu da^ 

ms his head and Ustwe hands graspa^ thel^ efthe spear, 
whieh is ethervoise ireoBs^ en the greund.) 

DAVID (metianless). What think you . tg 

PAVt (who fosds it Sfoeub^^ke,^^^ 
tWathemanofGadicomeb^tohfe SauLitisyour 

d.%t m 


irwad^jThisismyvwyJ (The pnde , 


J\ I know ! L 

my my! (The pride gees foesn hsm and he 
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tptak mutttttdj) Look— helmet— 4f it iKpe down, ^en shall 


I 


(SAUL turn toiutmiiy tgJmg ef Jht hdmtt ani oavio 
ir^ the sptar almg, inning it mtht grmtd. Ht loth 
at SADI, afftaimurttly and sptait in a fwedtd tai^dMial 
VMij, Ihtj an littir^ ntto.) 1 

Kin^ has it seemed to you we have something in common, 

you and I, that sve share not with others I \ 

SAVL (swfrised). Has that come to jm also? \ 

DAVID. A Ki^ and a shepherd boy. How can it be. Son 
of Kish? 


SADt. Perh^ it is not ordained that you are always to tend 
sheep. 

DAVID (cu^dtnt, tnuBng at him). Foolish one, diingi are not 
orduned about such as David, but only about kit^ 

(SADL turns and eamtt hath to him.) 

SADI. No thoughts of what may yet come to pass disturb 
you, David ? I wouH know this. 

DAVID. Whoi I killed Gdiath somediing strange did well 
in me. {Shssddtrrng) Was it the hereafter, Saul ? 

SADb iW » what I would know. 

DAVID {nntasify). AQ I hase heard about what is to come to 
pass is ^ wngi done ^ evil spirits and those who call them up. 

am. {strong). I, Suil the King, have cut off all such out of 
dw Isnm {Htakily) Nevertheless, one would srish to know. 

Sak! Jonadum anythirig to you about familiar spirits 
dnquiedng me so that a har^ was brot^t to [d*y before me 
UM drive them aww ? 

DAVID. Na (/iw^Yottl Can one ^ying on a harp 
doso? (IvAthtgi(p)«ui4lcan(dayonmyha^I 
um. (s^atti-^ftndy). Thqr tronUe me not IteUyou 
I have driven diem from my kingdomr (Surstfy) Yet 'di said 
there bsdn one, called the Woman ^En^. {Aaiify)Then 
are diin^ that kings diould know. 

DAVID. Would you foresee dun whidi ii to ooom if yon 
could? 


SAVt. NosDOi. 

DAVID (kta^tts). I would that I oould do so. Have you 
been to dw woman ? 

SAm. Hiqr» not 1. But dbe has come to iw^ Datvi^ in 
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diverse shapes— even she seemed to be there in this day’s 
^warning me not to approach her and yet crooking her finaer 
to entice ^ j^udd^j lowering) What is it that makes me 
teU you this? NooAeishayeltoId. {He grips him roughly.) 
Now teU me your hidden things. You have them. I tow, 
you crafty one. * 

DAVID. Craf^ ! ^ {He rises in alarm.) 

(SAin. pulls Km down and becomes esasmngly reasssaing.) 
SAUL. Nay, nay. Tell me, David, how did you tow about 
prostrating ? 


{eomforiabU again and in Ks oU friendly fasKon). 
Behold, there was an old man I did see do it. 

SAUL. To a Idng ? 

DAVID {jnerry at the thought). No 1 {He tells hit cause of 
merriment.) Saul, he did it to me ! 

SAUL {gapping Km). Be still, boy. This old man — tow 
looked he ? 


DAVID. A poor one, but kind. He said he was a prophet. 
SAUL. Did he say his name ? 

DAVID. He was called Samuel. 

(SAUL has to take a deep breath brfore he tan speak, but he 
rmmns creffty.) 

SAUL. Was he ? 

DAVID. I do lau^ nw, but it was not so at the time. 

SAUL. TeU me about that time— so that we may lau^ to- 
gether. 

DAVID fyaho is boyish and eonfi£ng). It was in our house at 
Bethlehem, and he was secret. He carried a wallet and in it a 
horn, and he prayed and wetted my head with wet firom the 
horn. And when he was going away he did prostrate himself 
—before David 1 {He laugh at it.) 

(SAVL totstr^ KmstJf.) 

SAUL. You said he was secret. 

DAVID. Yes. Saul, there is sihiw one he foais. 

SAUL. There is— and that some one fears him I {Shat^) 

What you think diat ? 

DAVID. Ifc^said to my mother that if the toM the thing he 

had done Acre would be but a step between him ai^ me— and 
Death. Kii^ protect me. (/a a sudden fear he dugs to 

lAUL.) 
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SAUL {fushmg him aumy and hal£ng him at arm's UmgtK^. 
David, how did Samuel kill Goliath i 

DAVID {slanted). Samuel ? That one i It was I killed 
Goliath. 

SADL. Yours the pebble — but think you Saul can be decei^ 
as are the ignorant ? How was it i I 

DAVID (letting th« admissim be drawn out ef him). He xMy 
helped. \ 

SAUL. Answer me— who was it i '' 

DAVID. I will not tell you. It was not Samuel. It was-^ 
the Other One. Samuel is His servant. 

SAUL. At last do I know all. (He rises and is still Un^y^ 
though broken.) Now am I forsaken. 

DAVID (rising). You will not tell Jonathan i He thinks I 
did it all myself. (Imploring.) 

SAUL (psstA^ a sorrawfsd hand on david’s head). Thou 
doomed boy. 

DAVID (kewUdered). Doomed i Am 1 doomed, Saul? 

SAUL. One of us two fnends is doomed. 

hayid (startled and very clttldlike). Do you iwt like me now ? 

SAUL (mou rn/idly). I like you well. (He comes to the opening 
ef the tent and, e^er half-elosh^ it, stands there as ^ for air.) 
David, you should not have told me these things. 

(davio has faUowed him.) 

DAVID (skrinhmg). 1 know, but I wanted to tell you my 
things as you have told me yours. 

(SAUL does not answer, but stands ri^, staring, david 
gets Us harp fimn back and comes to gening assd, sitting 
> on a stool, thos^h still made the tent Bke saul, begms to 
pity. He occationtdly looks up, but it meOfy looking at Us 
harp. He has no fear ef SAUL. Saul stands msuh per- 
turbed with one hand on the part^ the tent Aat is still 
open. The harp music goes on.) 

SAUL (at last ^eakisfg traptally), Tho’e is an eneo^ in my 

DAVID. An enemy i If it is so, Idll him. Saul, kill him i 
(Hr aosAnuet to play.) 

SAUL (after a patuu). I will kill him. David, it is you I am 

tokSL 

DAVID (lookit^ up and tttttlityi happify). Oh no, Son of Kish i 
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(Bfd, ttehtg saul’s fact, ht rises assi items hack tiU he is ma tf 
ttght, hut he never stops playing.) 

(for a hrirf period there is siletsce except that the harp- 
plc^pr^ continues, savl is gasang at him, as has been said 
tf the Rembrandt picture, devihsh cf one eye and with a 
tear for davio hi the ether. Then he draws close the 
retnaming part ef the opening. 

The tent is now shut up. The light continues to show 
ihroe^h the interstices i and the harp goes on. Okvi. raises 
one side ef the opening of the tent and throws Us javelin. 
The harp stops abruptly and the light within the tent goes 
out. jffter SAUL has thrown the javelin at david and 
the harp has stopped and the light gone out in the closed 
tent, he stands a second listening to the dead silence 
witUn the tent. Then with inartieulate cries, laughter 
and wild gestures he sweeps across the stage triumphant — 
chalten^g. 

Sudlenty he stanch rigid as though hearing a voice call, 
‘ Hast thou ^in the Lord’s anointed ? ’ Eyes staring 
wildly, he shakes with fear. Then he turns and in a 
tremulous voice, as one who calls for help, cries brokenly. 


‘ David . . . David.’ 

fto sound from witUn, savl, a doomed figure, with Us 
back to the tesst, slowly, unsteacUy sinks down on to a tree- 
trunk and btaies Us head in Us arms. After a few 
seconds, during wUch nothing is heard but the heavy 
breathing s/saul, david’s head peeps out ef the tent. He 
is wide-eyed, bewildered, frightened and very sad. 

At sight of the collapsed Saul his first thoughts are only 
Of inmediate f&gU. Noiselessly, swift as a wild ^l, 
with Us harp under Us arm, he cltmbs up the rocks m the 
background, and is ahnost safely out ef reach when ju 
sudLdy stops and looks irresolutely at saul. Se^htng 
seem to draw Urn back to the enemy. Stealthly he creeps 
nearer and nearer to 0AVV,fear, love andptty m Us ^es. 
Timidly ht kneels down far awe^ from saul, but keepmg 

thmh ^dUiftUs is the rigU tUngto do. saul does 
not rf»r. Slowly, without ever leaving off playing, davxd 
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tr$tps m Ms hut clutr and tlostr. Ht bs^ it fhy a 
Halt mart hUfy. At tost tAVL mova. luviD kdds Ms 
breath, Thea, mth great eeuragt and detenmaattm, he 
draws fate thse emd flays hit harf ttrtngfy--u)^idt^y, 
bat never taking Ms eyes off SAUt. Lutemng, saw. amly 
reitu Ms head and tsams Rke me returmng from anmher 
world. There is greet danger in Ms exfretsm whe\ he 
retagtttses datio crouched, flaying at Ms feet— -snam^— 
rasSantly ha^. Then all tendon leaves SAUL and hi, is 
merefy Sstenit^ to the nuaic hie one very far awcy,) ' 



ACT 111 

SCBHB I 


IN A VISION OF THE NIGHT DAVID FORESEES 
HIS FUTURE, AND KNOWS IT NOT 

The scene is the house of Jesse, as in Act I, except that the time 
is i»w late evening. The room is dimly lit by a lamp of the 
period. The fire is no longer in evidence. It is bed-time and 
the household of Jesse is about to retire to rest. 

In those days the preparations were of the most primitive. 
The beds were merely mattresses or a skin on the floor, with 
s^om anything for a pillow, and were huddled together as 
suited the cuivenience of the household. There was scarcely 
any undresnng be^nd shoes or a coat, and they often added 
warmer garments instead of taking anything off. 

Jesse and David and the four sons of Act I are to ^eq> here 
to-night as usual, and cercun preparations have already b^nn. 
Three of the beds are already on the floor, including Da^’s, 
which is down-stage. 


(iMViD is drtady in bed, placidly drinking his events 
mUh, £p^g bread in it and RcUng hu bowl. He wears 
a white garment net unlike a mdem mghtgewn though <f 
eaident dt^s. The only ether person present just now is 
his MOTHER. THs little woman is efinexhausHhle enerp, 
and has a way ^ putting tlungs in their place h kttmg 
her head at them. On rise if curtain she is tSmUng 
perilousfy to the wmdow at back, earrymg a board which 
k shutter. She has Spulties with it bid rams it 
ttiverh in with one if these butts, just as it was about to 

fall The eharaeteristie if her butts is that she takes the 

Meet suddenh unawares, but there m^ be an amdance 

4 seendng to do it for stage effect', it is all just^ 
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the de^s vmrk. She finds a Hg lump in a bed and plays 
sudden dab at it with her hues instead efher head. Jill 
this is efthe briefest. She is qsaek, vitals and an appall- 
ingly aedve housevifet and in a few moments she is ^ the 
side if DAVID. 2Zr, being accustomed to her wins, is 
reganOessly drinUng his niUt. Having last seem Urn 
hdSng his own in royal company, we now see Urn hemess 
m the hands of this whiHuind if a woman. i 

Jll these silent scenes should be brif, with apparent 
IdsureHness.) ^ 

MOTHER. Spilt i^ain ! Never did I see sudi waste I {She 
whirls him down, wipes Mm.) 

{He submits placidly, as he hum he must.) 

{She surveys Mm doggedfy.) Now sleep. At once I One, two, 
three 1 He deeps I {Suspidosufy examining Mm, warmngly.) 
He sleeps, I tdl 70 a. 

DAVID {quaking). Not in the dailc I Mother, pou prombed 
to g^ve me a msh^ight. 

(TAu woman is secretly proud of Mm now, but there is m 
soft sentiment in her. She is UiU hopelessly perplexed 
about wdmt it all mearn.) 

MOTHER. No more talk of nish*Jig^its. {Sktb^ on Ms bed.) 
How it ocmies to be dut 70 a who are afraid to sleep in the dark 
kilted dds Gdiath . . . {Despairingly) I know not. 

DAVID iysdu ootthf loses forth in Mmsef). I did kill him, 
mother, didn't I ? 

MOTHER {worried). You sofy you did. 

DAVID {fedtering). When it is Ug^t, I know I did, but in 
die daik I am not so tare. 

MOTHER {shaking her head). Nor would I be sure if it were 
not that we have ^ spear. 

. DAVID [tei g te a ew y ). Yes 1 The spdtr ! Is it hid in a new 

pIsiGe tomqibt I 

wrinm{bolai^rotaidtaiaiou^). H'sh! Ye^another new 
plaoe. (&Hrai) David, when die news spreads to our neigh- 
bours, it w31 do the work of Bedikbem for untold. 

DAVID (ffarsMo). Mf temihert will aafsse are the ei^t sons 
of Jesse t 

MOTHHu H'di I Not a wMdon tout life toan]nne until 
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DAVID (vheSently). No, oh no ! 

MOTOBK. Unl^ the ass acquires speech we are safe. Yet, 
though none here tow it was you, reports are already circling 
round well of Bethlehem that the giant was kiUed by some 
boy. They even say that he cut ofiF Goliath’s head. 

^ promptly pos$$ssed by iht grandeur 
efthstdea.) I remember now, I did cut o£F his head. I sawed 

it off with the spear 1 


MOTHEE. Thou little liar 1 (rr<wi/rrf)WhatamItothink ? 
{Gasdng at david) How may I believe that a king had the 
heart to throw a javelin at your yellow ! 

DAVID. My shepherd-man 1 He did not mean to throw it 
at me, but at another, who was his enemy ; he was distraught 
because of that enemy and did mix us up. I do love him 
still. 

MOTHBE {despahringly). It is beyond me. 

DAVID. Mother, I have lost my sling. 

MOTHER. Careless boy 1 

DAVID. The sling I killed Goliath with ! {He ij in 
despair.) 

MOTHER {reiending). Your sling is safe. {She shows it to hm 
siting secretly round her stock and concealed in her bosom.) 

DAVID {dumbfounded). Why have you it there ? 

MOTHER {she becomes harsher, to get away from sentiment). 
Sleep, I tell you, you confusion 1 And no more of that dream- 
ing of yours and hiding your head beneath the coverlet. TTien 
do you look little like a champion I 

DAVID {ipdvering). They were not as dreams, for lo, it was 
as if they hved. 

MOTHER. Th^ i What mean you by they ? 

OAm {huskily). Do you think they are they that Saul spoke 
of— that which is to come to pass ? 

MOTHER {exasperated). Some curse was on me when I bore 


treats him rou^y and is going off u^h Hs bot^ 
when AMNOH eiders at back with two nearfy empty sacks 
fbstm over his shoulders. She speaks shat^^) 

You mTSs apin, Amnon. {Contemptuously) The maidens 

{H* tf/ DAVID’S dress and speaks 
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sareasticalfy) Are these old eyes mistaken or do they see David 
in a coat of the nig^t ? 

(DAVID Sspiays hinue^ vainglorimtly.) 

MOTHSR. You all had a coat of benight at his years. More^ 
over, it is the same coat. {She goes otd.) j 

(amnon tahes off his shoes, kneads his bed for bumps, fin^ 
anther bed that he Ukes better and gets into it, roUing 
up his sacks as piUows. aminadab and shammah ent^ 
carrying their beds, and place them ; neither sues a pillow^- 
bsst both psit on warm coats rf wool as their one preparation \ 
for bed. ELiAB ersters from back in a merry mood— but not 
at edl intoxicated. The mother retserrts.) 

AMNOH. See Eliab roistering, mother. He has been boasting 
in the rest-house his deeds at the camp of Saul. 

MOTHER {tartly). It is high time that he returned thereto. 

ELIAB. Ay, they need me. {He makes a sort of datuing 
approach to hu bed.) 

{All are lyrsg down or sitting on their beds when jbsse enters 
tn his sKrt-sleeves.) 

JESSE {heavily). Woman, I am disturbed about the ass. I 
notice some clumge in him. He is less compliant, and brays 
haughtily as if he bought himself a more notable ass than of old. 

MOTHER. Can it be so ? 

{Bsa she and david exchange looks of subtle meaning. 
JESSE is plating OH a thick coat.) 

Which bed for you to-night, Jesse i 

JESSE {yawtmg). Let me see. Where is Amnon i 

AMMOM. I am here, father. 

JESSE. Arise, Amnon. I will take your bed. Your choice 
u ever sound. 

(amnoh tuhruts and they all get settled in their beds.) 

MOTHER {now hol£ng the lamp). May good dumber be your 
hap, Jesse. 

jtsti {(OS Ht good’tught greeth^). And yours. Butitde^nds 
on d»t David, and his dreams. {He holds s^ belt.) lliisisfor 
the fim who breaks my rest toHiig^t 

(J%r MOTHER, after one ffanu rosaed, goes earryaig 
the iamf. The room it net quite pbtnged in darknets, as a 
Sttle hght comes from doer, which the hat net closed. 
There is a pause.) 
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DAVID. Father ! 

JE88B. Quiet there I 
DAVID. Five minutes, &ther ? 

JESSE. No. 

DAVID. Two minutes, father ? 

JESSE. No. 

DAVID. One minute and a turn-round ? 

JESSE. Belt i 

DAVID {looking up t^tr a pause). Is father asleep, Amina- 
dab ? 


AMiNADAB. Hc is—and so am I. 

DAVID. Eiiab, was there more talk at the well about a bov 
having killed Goliath ? ^ 

Aunov {yawning). Eiiab sleeps. But that story is a foolish- 
ness, David — it is more like the sort of thing you do maW up 
jrourself. 

DAVID {at once full efmis^vings). Did I make it up, Amnon ? 
{Even AMNON is novo asleep.) 

Amnon 1 {He is frightened at the stillness and fulls the blanket 
over lusfaee.) 

{A brief pause. Then the mother is seen for a second 
pulling-to the door, and all is notv black darkness. Other 
things unseen by audience have been happening since the 
darkness came. The back wall ef the room has gone. It 
is really a change ef scene without the curtain falling. 
There is perhaps low music, apparently to introdme tlu 
visions, but really to give david time to change into a man. 
There is no other music throughout the visions. These 
visions be^ tenth mysterious clouds and tights pasting 
across the stage and gradually resolving themselves into 
the first vision. These vitions cm occs^ all the stage from 
front to hack. 

There are in all six ef these vitions, but as far as postible 
there should he no pause between them ; they shosdd pass, 
slowly and dreamily, and without any jerks, the one into 
the other so that we are, as it were, looking upon one c^ 
tintsosis pictsme. Tins can best be done, probably, by havmg 
no gerssmu scenery and the whole affair being a matter ef 
eurtetins whose positions cm be got by ligldisig, etc., as a 
vague seem alteration has to be got from time to time. A 
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sort of ghestfy greyness is perhaps the best eolettr, assd it 
shotud show grey not only in the csaiaim but in the tlotUngy 
and even to an extent in the faces of the characters, for it is 
a suggestion of ghost figures rf the future that we should 
get. If necessary, there eon be the drifting clouds, etc.J 
efter each vision. \ 

Except the words they speak, no sound shosdd conse from\ 
these visions — for instance, we hear no footsteps. There ^ 
is no fitrmture ef any kisid, unless specie ally stated. In 
interiors there are no doors, or windows, or ‘ wings ' ; the 
characters are just there or net there. They come and go 
by the help «f curtmm snsstbstantially, as if vatnshing or 
appearing from a mst. AU tins calls for adratness from 
stage experts that is beyond the otahor's skill, who knows 
what he wemts but net hew to get it and has new given 
them enough to ponder ever for one day. With a big stage, 
seme ef the scenes should eOtain a grandeur tf effect. 

The first vision shews the Cave tf Adullam. It is a 
vague place with an opening at the back and rocks in it, 
made no doubt ef velvet. The general effect ef it should 
he wild, and here and ebewhere in the visions when they 
ere eut of doers, they should be reproductiens ef ancient 
plaees. Several IsraeUte soldiers, armed, appear among 
the reeks, evidently in uardstfxiKyw. They come withoitt 
a sound, tracking him. They see iniScations that there has 
been a fire emd draw their swords. The seetu should be 
iSm. OPHIK atid ABNKE are in command tf these mm.) 

oranu Search the g^e beytuid. Tell them to put a ring 
ofseaidieis round this and eveiy cave. 

AmsE. If you woukl he live men in die morning. For so 
Saul sweats. 

(Ottfy oPHDt and ABUSE are stow Ifft. Th^ crouch down 
by ihefire^ 

ABMBB. Truly them are eidl shadows flitting through these 
enresttHai^ 

orazE. We sedc hot <Mie of tbeni'—die son of Jesse. 

AMtSE. But agun and i^n he avdds oiH of our presence. 

Ife k as one proCMted against sudi as 

OTHOu Bat not against si^ a one as Said. 

AnrsE. Ssml has made die mmmtains druidc widi die blood 
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of hk enemies. But still David escapes him. So seems it to be 


again to-^night. 

{In the opening at the back Saul suddenly appears,) 

SAUL {fiercely). You have not found mine enemy ? 

OPHiR. Every cave on the mountain is being searched. We 
know by this fire that he was hiding here within the hour. 

SAUL. Ever within the hour ! What is this place called ? 
OPHIR. It is known as the Cave of Adullam. 

ABNER. We had hoped that the priests of the place called 
Nob would guide you to him. 

SAUL {savagely). There is now no place called Nob. 

OPHIR. But the priests of Nob. 

SAUL. There arc no longer priests in Nob. 

ABNER {aghast). You cannot mean that 

SAUL. When they refused to lead me to him I ordered my 
servants to smite them to the wall. 

ABNER. My King ! Priests 1 r « u • 

SAUL. Ay, so my servants cried and would not put forth their 
hands, but Doeg the Edomite was faithful and fell upon Ae 
priests, and four score and five who wore the linen cphod did 

Awn {horrified). Sacrile^ ! 

SAUL. To that have I come. 

OPHIR. It was but excess of zeal. ^ 

SAUL. The8amezealshaUbeappomonedtoyou--^dyou^ 

if David is not delivered into my hands. If agam we I 
do as I have spoken of to you, Ophu ! I wiU make bm my 
flon>tn-law so that my daughter may snare him. 

which requires a nmh ^ 

aatt shews SAUL md his troof asleep on a htllstde. Hu 
head* is on a serf tf Idt'hag called a 

iaveKn stands erectly him, stuck in the gmmd. Nearly 

\ies OTHIR. and hath are prominent 

ether sheping figures are mere vague. It ts a bright clear 

'^ 0 ;viD appears at top on the hUlside^we rea^^ 
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King. He is cmscious of his remariahie positimt beside his 
enemy. He raises his dagger threateningly and pauses, 
indicating how easy it would be to do the deed. Then he 
proceeds to mysterious, dangerous business, holding his 
dagger in his teeth. He puUs the bolster inch by inch from 
beneath saul^s head. Once saul moans a little and dA vid 
holds the dagger ready to strike. Having got the bonier, 
he takes out ^ it a leather cruse of water. He also wifnts 
SAULES javelin, but ophir^S hand is on it. Pulling a hair 
from his own head, he tickles ophir’s hand with it, rehdy 
to kill if he wakes, ophir does not wake, but merely 
removes his hand, scratches it^ and sleeps on. 

DAVID pulls the javelin out of the ground and, carrying 
it and the water cruse, he goes up the incline across the 
bodies. He stops and lays them down and, looking among 
the bodies for something, finds it. It is a horn. He pulls 
a hand across his brow, implying that now he has reached 
the riskiest moment of his schemes. Then he boldly sounds 
the horn — that is, though we hear no sound, the action 
implies tins. Possibly t^ one sound should be heard. As 
if the sleepers had heard it, the horn wakens the soldiers 
and they answer with cries and grasp their weapons. 

DAVID is now standing, a conspicuous figure, surrounded 
by soldiers ready to pounce on him, his arms folded, saul 
and OPHIR start up, and abner and others pointing at 
DAVID add to his prominence.) 

OPHIR {pointmg). My King, your enemy I 
ABNER. Behold we deliver him into your hands. 

DAVID (speaking for the first time in the visions). Tou deliver 
me, Abner, son of Ner I Asleep all of you, dastards, at your 
poHs ! What opportunity this nig^ for men of evil intent to 
have crept over your vile bodies and slain the Lord’s anointed ! 

SAUL. He upeokB true. Abner, Ophir, you are both worthy 
of death. 

OPHIR. His words are fidse, O King. Never were guards 
more watchfuL He knows he could not have come one step 
nearer you aiul lived. 

DAVID. I have wandered through you and over you and 
stood by the side of die King. 

Nay, nay, that canimt have been, for 1 soil live. 
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r I^J*****! ^ “ *y®> ’^y never 

failed to clutch thy javelin. 

SAUL (ro DAVID). Thou hearest ? 

DAVID. Where, then, my Ophir, is the javelin that your 
hand never failed to clutch i 


(Censtemation when they find it has gone.) 

DAVID. Where, O King, is the cruse of water that was in 
the bolster on which you thought the head of Saul lay 
safe? 


{They find that it also has gone ; increased astonishment. 
DAVID holds up, one in each hand, the cruse and thejaveUn. 
There are cries cf wonder.) 

Now let one of the young men come up and fetch the King’s 
javelin and the cruse that was in his bolster. 

(TAix is done.) 

OPHIR (contrite). My King 1 

(His arms seek forgiveness, hut Saul strikes them down.) 

SAUL. Unworthy ! 

DAVID. Behold, Saul, I have taught these slovens that they 
should be a wall unto you by night and by day. Yet you have 
driven me from your service and hunted me through all Judah, 
seeking my life, and you came hither to tear it out of me on 
this mountain of the he-goats. Y ou have chased me into serving 
other Lords whom I loved less than thee but trusted more. 
Now am I in thy grasp. Slay me as I stand if such is still your 
wish. Your young men’s ds^ers are around me, and even 
Ophir and Abner are at last awake. 

SAUL. Thou art bold of speech. Yet, my son David, I will 
no more do thee harm nor seek to pursue thee into the bowek 
of the earth or to snare thee like a pheasant on the mountains, 
but I will take thee back into my service because my soul was 
precious in thine eyes this night. 

(david prostrates himself and the scene changes issto a 
vagiu interior in the palace cf Saul. There are no doors 
or vmdows to it. It is only an empty space with essoins 
hut it has one piece ^furniture, namdy, a throne raised m 
two steps, and on the throne is sitting saul in kingly 

garments and with the crown as his head. ornn. appears 

out of the nothingness.) 

SAUL, Well ? 
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oran. My Ktt^, he has made the mountains drunk with 
the blood of tune enemies. 

SAUL (afprehtmim). The scm of Jesse 7 
OPHia. Tlie congregation of the people cry that we owe 
the day to him. They are singing and dancing to his 
glory in the streets to the music of flute, hackbut, comet and 
dtildmer. 

SAUL (JeUfully). 0{diir, it must be done— that of which I 
spdce to you. 

(oPHia is rthutant.) 

It is the one way of breaking him that has not yet been tried. 
You spoke to him ? 

OPHiK (tnuereUy). I gave him your words. I said : ‘ Come 
jaa now, before the King, for Saul has delight in you.’ 

SAUL. Delight ! How looked he at that i 
OPHIR. He eyed me, O King. 

SAUL. Summon me my dau^teis. 

(oPHim fades evt, and in the same grained way ms&ab emd 
lacHAL, two beasitifui ytmg women, daughters of savl, 
affear. They are findy attired, and michal is afpar~ 
ently U^sfirited.) 

Merab - 

{She snakes a swee^sq; okeisasue.) 

Midial- 

{She dees to abo.) 

I have called you before foe fortme because I have a design to 
make one of you a snare unto the son of Jesse. 

UMKAM. A snare. Which one of us i 
SAUL {stersify). Gainsay me not. 

(nAvm afpears. He it now handtomefy sMired at a 
aptmso, mod it respect^ hut wary, attd i^efared for even 
an attesHpt upon hit Bfe. He makes oktitatue.) 

SAUL. Rise, my captain. The forone-room greets you. 
DAVID. O Kmg, I am daawd 1^ it. Never have these eyes 
behdd foe forone until this day. 

SAUL. Great has been your Wcemy and I would reward you 

rasku^way. 

{The two gitdt endmt^t pstaded gUauet,) 

This dayfoall you be my aon-in>law. 

{OArw hows hut it aill edert.) 
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MERAB. Father, which of us ? 

SAUL {to DAVID). Determine it between you. 

{He moves away and is suddenly gone,) 

MERAB {to DAVID, humbling herself before him). Noble 
captain, your £une grows apace. You will be too great for me. 

I am for the simple Adriel. 

MiCHAL {remaining erect). Never, captain, can you be great 
enough for me. I am for a King. 

{They see david is staring at the throne with such interest 
that he is oblivious of thnr presence. They look at each 
other bewildered and^ moving away, they are gone, 
DAVID is unconscious of their going, and, drawn by some^ 
thing unthin him, he slowly moves forward and mounts 
the throne, michal now returns softly and watches him 
from curtain, half in fading. Perhaps we only see her face, 
DAVID sits on the throne and we see that he likes it,) 
MiCMAL (m an intense murmur and holding out her arms), I 
am for a King ! 

{She withdraws into the background. She goes, david, 
left alone, stiU sits upon the throne, no longer fear^ 
fully but quite complacently. Suddenly^ he claps his 
hand to his forehead as if hit by something. He leaves 
the throne qtdckly, bewildered and as one who has done 

sacrilege, . » , /l 

The scene changes to saul’s tent on the mght b^e the 
battle cfGilboa. saul in armot^ is pacing the tent, raging 
at the shrinking ophir who is also armed. Evidently 
otun^has brought bad news. Though tAVLraget at fa-a 
he if now left spirited than formerly ; he ts a more sad- 


Again he has escaped me 1 Sent I not jrou, 
toTmpass his house and bring him up to me 

on his dck-bed dttt I may slay him f 

onaoi lot Us heaviest, as one telBng OH atboundmgthsi^). Lo, 

« wTcom in to wh«. he h, th«. »» » <« 

the bed. with a pillow of goat’s hair for his botor !— it vra 

IKuShk wilifwho <ia thie thing, end let him down froai the 

the chiU of m, ho«h ^ 

^Wentf^tomemhim' E«nhi.-*.- 
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the side of this man. What munnur mjr soUieis against me 
because I drove him forth from the army of Israel f 
(oPHn berates.) ^ 

TTie truth, Ophir. 

OPHIR ]^tluctantlj). Your Elders do proclaim that he was 
the wisest of your counsellors— and your Captains lament that 
you will not have him in to>morrow’s batde, speaking of him as 
one who breaks upon an enemjr like the brea^ of waters. 

SAUL. And what says Ophir ? 

OPHIR (waleiitly). Ophir says he is the falsest in all Israel. 

SAUL (fomfy though sadly). So says not Saul. Mine enemy 
has ever fought me fair, and twice had he my life in his hands 
and returned it to me who slew four score and five of the priests 
of Nob because they would not deliver him unto me. I did 
wickedness that day. {Ht shudders at Umdf.) What say my 
people? 

(ophir hesitates.) 

(Harshly) Answer me. 

OPHIR. The more ignorant among the people cry ; ‘ Saul 
has slain his thousands but David will slay his tens of 
thousands.' 

SAUL. Ophir, I heard them I And they were the bitterest 
words of ail to me ! 0 fickle peq>le i Will this man give every 
one of you vines and fig-trees to rit under when the day’s toil is 
done, as I have striven to do ? (Henew'ably) Ay, Ophir, he will, 
for I have that witlun me which knows he too does love the 
people, lliis man mil make the earth diake and tremble, for 
he is a greater one than Saul. And now there is none of you 
sorry for me, no, not one. 

OPHIR. My King 1 (On Us hues to save.) 

(SAVL, who Uu heen seated, rises and^speaks epietly ha 
with resolution.) 

SADi. How long must I drag this chain of life— how long ? 
Now shall 1 seek Samuel, and Imow how long. 

OPHIR (aartled). My King, you know that Samuel’s 
days are fulfilled and diat he sl^ mth his fittheis at 
Ramah. 

SAUL (frsttly). I go to seek one who can bring h’m up. 

OPHIR (fiwrgfiHf). Not the Woman of Endor 1 (TretMig) 
King, it is impious to seek to bring the dead. 
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SAUL. Lrave me, Ophir, in the hour of my strait wiA the 
burden that b upon me. And hearken. Everyone now to his 
tent. I must be alone in this world to-ni^t. 

(ophir goes. SAUL is left alone. After shmering onee, 
he is firm efpstrpose. He peers out of the tent. The scene 
is now the cavern ef the witch of bndor. It should be 
specially vague and indetemdnate, little more than Uackr 
ness throu^ which the ancient witch fits and is gone. 
SAUL appears in disgsdse. In the tent we have seen him 
a broken sorrouful man, but now he is ef a noble and Hngly 
bearing. He and the witch sneet, but in such darkness 
that we see only their shapes.) 

SAUL {as she shrinks back). You know me not, I am not as 
you think. I am of this world. Divine unto me by the &miliar 
spirit, and bring him up to me, the one whom I sh^ name unto 
thee. 

{The voices rf both are pitched in a key to go with the 
solemnity eftke occasion.) 

WITCH {trembRng). Thou knowest what Saul has done. He 
has cut off those that have femiliar spirits. Wherefore then 
layest thou a snare for my life to cause me to die ? 

SAUL. There shall be no punishment happen to thee for this 
thing. 

WITCH tyahose fears are in contrast to las fimmess). Whom 
shall I bring up unto thee ? 

SAUL. Bring me up Samuel. 

{There is suddenly a torch in her hand and she is usittg it 
to peer at his face.) 

WITCH {huslttly). Thou art Saul 1 

SAUL. Fear not. What see’st thou ? 

WITCH. An old man cometh up and he is covered with a 


mantle. . , , 

{She furnishes. Perhaps we see less the figure ^samuel 
than a thickness, and we know that someone is there. To 
that, SAUL addresses himself.) 

SAUL. S^uel ! {He bows lew to the sasseen.) 

SAMUEL {sternly). Why hast thou disquieted me, Saul, to 

bring me up? , , , 

SAUL {fatn). I am sore digressed, for the Phihsunes make 
war a^nst me, and the Lo«l answereth me no more. Thera- 
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fiwe 1 have called thee up that diou nuiyest make known to me 
how long is mv time — how long. 

SAMTJBL fjreientlets). The l^id is departed from thee, for 
He rends the kingdom out of thy hand and gives it to thy neigh- 
bour. Because thou disdbeyed’st Him He has done this thing 
unto thee. To-morrow^ after the battle with the Philistines, 
thou and thy son shall no longer be of this woiU : you will be 
in mine witib me. 

(sAUL has tistiaed vMhaid fimJang. He again bam 
lavdy, Hs stoays. Tht thiebnmtg fadts. Ths suns 
sSssahiss and ehangts ta a mauntain sids an ths nsxt day, 
tvhsrs ths Philistines gahtsd thsir aniy great taetary aver 
the Israehtes and savl was slain. There is daubt as ta 
the exact site, but Maunt Gilbaa eanus hsta the future and 
the battle ssught be called crftsr it. The Israelites, wha 
always chase the higher graind becatas they were withasst 
hartss ar chariUs, were driven upward assd dispersed with 
great slaughter, but all we see is a last effort af Saul’s cfftsr 
the fiffht has been Ua, In the backgratasd many dead sf 
AetA ddes Us, seen vagsuly as in snist. 

In ths farsgraund, sacl, badly wasmdsd, is hewaing 
dawn smns ffthe enemy in the snatmsr af a saighty warrior 
sfald ; but still we hear no sound. When they are tilled 
ar driven off, hs fM, shsi by an arrow, ophir, sguaUy 
wounded, u by him. saul m th Old Tsstasnant was 
wearing his crown.) 

•AUL. TeU me, is it so with Jonathan— also f 

OPHIR. Alas I {He bows Ids head.) 

SAUL. Ophir, truly am I sore wounded by the archeia. 
Dispatch me now quickly. Thrust me through lest the un^ 
circumcised Philvtines come and abuse me. 

OPHIR. I cannot lift my hand against my King. 

Mio. 1 ftngive you, tweet Ophir. 

{He £at by tis attm hand assd ophir falls beuk mnang the 
darn. A ffgure affears an the baklffield and resehet 
himself ada the man tsArm. He tames dawn ta the tide 
^•AUL, hueets, then rites and sahdes him. He is agern 
m sst^try rap, at in the second tf the vitiatu.) 

'vastm. HoHr me mi^ty fidlen I Tt^itnotm Oatht 
pdUiili it not in die streets m Ascalon, kat the daug^ttnn of die 
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niilittiim rejoice. Ye monntains of Gilboe, let there be no 
deWy neither let there be rain, upon you, nor fields of offerings ; 
for here the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the shield 
of Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil. From 
the blo^ of the slain, from the £st of the mighty, the bow of 
Jonathan turned not back, and the sword of &uil returned not 
empty. Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not divided ; they were 
swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. Yedau^ters 
of Israel, weep over Saul who clothed you in scarlet, with other 
delights. (Nmv aJdrttsing a body which wtdtnet duta^dsh) O 
Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places. I am distrewed 
for thee, my brother Jonathan ; very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me ; thy love to me was wonderful, pasnng the love of 
women. How are the mighty Men, and the weapons of war 
I (Ht Mts down, mourmng for Jonathan, and is gone.) 
(The figure ef Samuel corns to saul. Throughout the 
scone thot follows they are as sin^e at two villagers 
gossiping abeut old times.) 

SAMtTBL. Greeting, friend. Can I help you ? 


(saul sits up.) 

SAUL. Do I know you ? 

SAMUEL. 1 was called Samuel , , m t 

SAUL. I cannot remember such a OTe, but I hke youi race. 
SAMUEL. And I yourt—^hough it is unknown to me. 

SAUL. Sit with me, good Samud. 

(OAistsu. tits betide him.) . c 1 

SASCUEL (uncertain). If your name should be Saul 

SAUL. It comes to me that such is my nam. 

in A past time had, in some foigotten by me, been 

tied up with you in the bundle rfhfc. ^ „rrmitr) 

itZ. Isitso? 

Now do you ask me what was my way of hfe, and I wiU M 
vou and thffl T ask you what was your way ofhfe, and, K 

(Sw) w« it -fco «i » -T 


way of life! 

SAi%. I was a shepieid. 


Now tell me what was yours. 
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SAMOSt. 1 aee it not so deariy as you do, for I am &rther 
away. All I bring bade is that I had two troublesome sons. 
How one foigets the smaller things i 
SAUL. Verily. 

SAMUEL (n w i b nrf oy ). A diepherd 1 It is as if 1 had 
such a one— one who went out into far places to seek I 
which had strayed. 

SAUL. Not my asses, my father’s asses. 

SAMUEL. It was you ? 

SAUL. One foigets not such a thing as that. 

SAMUEL {Us snmorj jtggtd)- Tell me, were you never a 
King? 

SAUL. What Is that ? 

SAMUEL. One who is lord-over-aU. 

SAUL {qmetly rtpromng). Speak not blasphemy, friend. 
Then is but One such. 

SAMUEL. It is so. Neverthdess— 

{H» fnsiratts hrfore saul, whom it vaguely disturbs,) 
SAUL. What mean you ? Trouble me not. 

SAMUEL. Thus did all your people. 

SAUL. Who were my ^ple ? 

SAMUEL. They were call^ Israel 
SAUL. Israd. It is a beautiful word. 

SAMUEL. Pot all such vamity from you, friend. 

SAUL. What happened, Samud ? Was the Lord fair to me ? 
{GkAq; it stp emttsstediy) Truly His wan are past finding out. 

SABIUEL. Now are they to be made clear to you. Come wirii 
me. 

SAUL. Israd. 

{^key gf away tagethtr. The scesu darkens, and in the 
wsesaity ef the battlefield, we beeesne aware of a smaU 
white figure wassdering about on it. Only the white 
nightgown snakes ta realise that this is the boy david. 
& u_^ting about here and there, in searth of saul, bmt 
does tut fusd Iwn. HetaUst) 

Said-Said! 

{After a pause :) 

Itadiy I^vM s^ngdiee I 

{Ageiss, after a patae .*) 

Shepherd I 
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{His childishness ts %n strong contrast to the virility of the 
older DAVID. *The scene blacks outy and changes to the 
room of the sleepers y the hack wall being replaced^ and 
they are still lying there asleep. 

It should be noted that all sounds made in the room are 
now heard though none were heard in the visions. The 
room is still darky buty as the mother enters, the grey light 
of early morning comes through the doorway which she has 
left open. It is now lighter in the room hut only light 
enough to show the sleeping figures. The mother is 
evidently the first up to meet the labours of the new day, 
and is carrying a broom. She comes to david^s bedy 
expecting all to be as usual, and is startled to find that he 
is not in the bed. This should be unexpected to us also. 
She utters one alarmed cry,) 

MOTHER. Jesse ! 

{Jnd then realises that it is best not to waken the others. 
Whale she is pondering what to do, the back door opens and 
DAVID comes in, still wearing his wUte garment, which is 
now bedraggled. He leaves the door open, which adds 
to the amount of light. His eyes are glassy and he moves 
like a sleepwalker. She murmurs his name, and she both 
goes to him and shrinks back, for she has a feeling that in 
his condition he ought not to be addressed. He does not see 
her, though she is in full view, but goes straight to his bed 
and lies on it like a log, in an extremity of sleep and 


exhaustion. 

She is no longer emotional. She is entirely pracUcal, 
She takes off her shawl and puts it round his shoulders. 
She is startled to find Ks sling round his waist. She feels 
her oum neck, thinking if is surely still there. She looks 
at door as a suspicion comes to her.) 

MOTHER (WW). Your ding! 
wliere I lay and tsdce it off me while I dept {Sht finds ms bite 

out emd haudages She says tn awe) David, where have you 

been ? 


(jfff sttefs M.) 
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Scene 2 

DAVID AND JONATHAN j 

The scene, which is pastoral, is the fields south>-east of Beth- 
lehem, and here David is found tending his sheep. It is early 
evening two days later and the setting sun lingers over its best 
achievement. We may see a suggestion of its rays, but not the 
sun itself. It should be an idyll of quiet rural loveliness, in 
contrast to the rest of the play. In the not far distance is the 
old walled town of Bethlehem on its hill, not conspicuous and 
yet vaguely dominating the landscape, which shows many of 
the wild flowers for which this place was famous, such as the 
white flower called the Star of Bethlehem, with masses of scarlet 
anemones. A half-cut field of barley is also prominent, shining 
at times in the sun. In the foreground is a large rock (practical) 
of limestone which slopes from right to left, beginning from 
ground and reaching at its highest point to nearly five feet. 
Thus it is really a small rock, though to David*s eyes it is great. 
It extends back sufficiently far to contain a small cave just large 
enough to hold two people. It has moss growing on it, and 
there are similar smaller rocks here and there going into distance, 
for it is not rich ground for pasture but often ston^. In the fore- 
ground there is a thick paU^ of long grass (practical), about half 
a dozen yards of it. 

All the action of this scene of country life must take place 
down-stage. It really consists of a duologue between the two 
boys, and must not play much more than ten minutes. There 
are posdbly some real sheep and black goats browsing here and 
there, but in any case most of them are afHficiaL There are 
bells round their necks, and at the opening of the scene (before 
any talk) the tinkle of the bells is heard, but this must not be 
overdone. It should be no louder than the hum of bees. 

(s>Al^ is sSscoviteJ stamSng m th$ r$ci crest tendmg hie 
sheep. A shepherd^ stssff with crooked hsmdle is in his 
hmd and it is much taUer than tdsnse^ ; he has to reach 
to grasp the handle. He is wearing a hng shepherdU 
mantle of linen, no doukt stitched together bf his mother. 
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though he thinks he is hating every inch a shepherd, and 
he^ should have the effect rf a shepherd as seen in the 
pictures of the period. His hand is outstretched and he 
seems to be numbering the sheep. Seeing that all is well 
with his flock, david nts on the rock pursuing a secret 
occupation. He has now a lump of soft clay in his hand 
on ^ which he is laboriously writing a letter. This is done 
with a sharp instrument in his knife, and is really carving. 
His head is cocked in the effort and he is biting his tongue. 
The peaceful pastoral scene is interrupted by someone 
unseen throwing clods of earth at Km. He evidently 
guesses who it is and he jumps down and hides in his cave. 

A whistle is heard offstage, david wUstles back and 
hides in cave. The voice of Jonathan calls.) 

JONATHAN. Son of JcSSC 1 

(david thinks it all exceedingly funny. Jonathan enters, 
not in armour, but well attired. He sees david but 
politely pretends not to.) 

David ! Whither have you got ? I saw you on the rock like 
a he->goat. 

DAVID (like sentry). Say the password. 

JONATHAN. Goliath. 

DAVID. Enter ! 

(JONATHAN affects surprise to see him. david and he 
point at each other gleefully, david emerges on all-fours. 
He winces and limps and sits down on the ground.) 
JONATHAN. Have you hurt yourself ? 

DAVID (emphatic). No ! 

(JONATHAN sits besido hhn. david pulls bandage off his 
knee and shows bandage dramatically^ 

‘ Behold ! * (fie then shows Ks knee badly scratched.) 

JONATHAN. How then ? Have more strange things befallen 
you who killed Goliath but two days ago ? 

DAVID. Ay, truly ! (Impressively) Jonathan, hearken. My 
mother says I did wander from my home in the dark of the 
night, and whither 1 went no one knows ! (He is rather 
scared.) Jonathan, have you ever been at a dream ? 

JONATHAN. At a dream ? I have dreamed dreams, but you 
cannot at u dream. 

DAVID (complacently, but uncomfortable). I can t 
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JONATHAN. You are sure ? 

DAVID. My mother b sure. When die sought me on my 
bed in the morning, I was not there, and then did 1 come in by 
the door and 1 saw her not, for my eyes were glassy. But my j 
sling was in my hand and this knee did bleed, and she plucked 
from it thorns of the field. Jonathan, I had been at a dream ! 

JONATHAN (attud). You are a strange one, David. 

DAVXD (also awed but phased). Am I not i 

JONATHAN. Show me your dream. 

DAVID. It has now gone from me. 

JONATHAN. Thus is it with dreams, (ff^ith beyish eagerness) 
Was I in it ? 

DAVID (yeJheAr^. I do not remember you in it. 

JONATHAN. Then it interests me not. 

DAVID. I think your fiither was in it. 

JONATHAN. Tell me. 

DAVID. Something about Saul and an enemy. (Pttzzled) 
What enemy ? (With excited glimpses of memory) He was a 
ragged soldier seeking the hurt of Saul, and so I rose from my 
bed and went out with my sling to kill him. (Realising) Ay, 
that was why I went out into the dream. 

JONATHAN. I am happy, David, that you do so love my 
fiidier even in dreams. 

DAVID. Also 1 do love you. 

JONATHAN. And I you. 

DAVID. Jonathan, I have made a pft for you. 

JONATHAN. What is it ? 

(david gets OH to rock and lifts the lump eftle^, covering 
it with ^ hand as a treasure, Jonathan eagerly jumps 
up beside him easd tries to opm the hands ef tsAyiv. They 
are sitting on rock.) 

DAVID (ptsttit^ it mto Jonathan’s hatsd). Now is it yours. 
Nay, be carefiil^t is now but soft day, ^t when it is baked 
in the sun it will be ... a brick ! 

JONAIHAN. Only a brick I (DisopprintedbiapoHts.) Truly 
aeome^lHkL 

DAVID (frying scat to be lordly). Jonathan, it is a letter I 
(JONATHAN euanmet it with wonder.) 

JONATHAN. You Can write ? 

pAVio (twriUng). BehoU 1 (Pamrissf ** ^•) 
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JONATMAK. I cannot write. It is not for princes to practise 
such things. 

(david offers it to him.) 

JONATHAN. Nor do we read. {Eagerly) How speaks it ? 

DAVID. It saj^ ; ‘ I, David) son of Jesse, am the one who 
slew Goliath, and none helped me, for I did it alone.’ Thus, 
Jonathan, will my som know ’twas I and no other who did it, 
arid their sons and theirs and theirs down to for ever and a ^>an 
will know, for such can be the life of a brick with writing on it. 

JONATHAN. O excellent brick. {Regally) David, when I am 
King I will make you one of my guard. 

DAVID. No, Jonathan, I have ^in a lion and a bear and now 
is my great day ended. 

JONATHAN. All things shall be as I direct. Sometimes you 
shall rit at my table. 

DAVID. In my dream I saw the ragged one sit upon a throne. 

JONATHAN. Was he anyone you know ? 

DAVID. No, he was a bad one. I can remember no more. 
(JONATHAN shivers.) 

JONATHAN. He sat upon a throne i David, I like not this. 

DAVID. Then did I loose a pebble at him — and it struck him 
in the brow. Quickly did he leap from that throne ! There 
was also a woman in the dream — {Saelly, as if this were a phrase 
tf portentous meamng) — and, alas, she was foir to look upon. I 
think she was his wife, and he did call her MichaL . . . Here 
u another thing I do remember now. When he was old, 
he crittl : * O my son Absalom i Would that I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son 1 * That time was 
I sorry for him— and I did vow never to call a son of mine 
Absalom. {Dismissing the dream.) Jonathan, come into my 
cave so that I may propose a hidden thing to pu. 

(They sit sn the eave. david speaks rapturously.) 
Jonathan, st^l pu and I m^ a covenant i 

JONATHAN (m the sasnt spirit). Let us 1 But what ? 

(TArjf are gleeful again.) 

DAVID. To be friends for ever and ever and a span 1 

JONATHAN. Whatever thy soul derireth, that will I do for 
th^% David* 

DAVID. And SO I swear I will do for thee. BehoMnowwe 
have sworn. 
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JONATHAN. So vtt have ! Now, David, show me how you 
killed the lion and the bear. 

DAVID. I will show you. Stand there and be the lion and 
I will come out of my cave and kill you. {He goes into the save.) 
(JONATHAN gets ready to the part of the Hon. david 

tomes out of the tave and attacks Jonathan. Afier a 
short fight JONATHAN throws david to the ground. 
DAVID is bewUdered. Jonathan, very pleased with 
himself laugfis loudly.) 

DAVID. How shaU I be able to kill you unless you roar ? 
Try again, foolish one. {He goes back into the cave.) 

(JONATHAN roars. DAVID rushes at him and, after a 
short struggle, he is thrown agem. Jonathan laughs.) 
JONATHAN. Now shall I be the bear 1 
DAVID. Never, never, never ! {He fetches brick and throws 
itAown, bettering it to pieces.) Begone, thou lying brick ! 
JONATHAN {bewUdered). Lying 1 

DAVID (yum reaching the most tra^ moment in his boyhood's 
story). I wrote on my brick that I alone killed Goliath and 
diat none he4>ed me } and that is &ise ; for He helped me I 
JONATHAN {completely at sea). He } Who i David, these 
eyes saw your pebble that pieioed the giant between the eyes. 
DAVID. It was His pebble. 

JONATHAN. Whose ? 

(y^er a momerst davtd whispers the terriUe secret in his 
ear. When Jonathan, who has looked upward, is able 
to speak, he says shakify .*} 

^ 1 , David 1 Are you not dien so wonderful as I thought ? 
DAVID (meurt^my). Na 

JONATHAN. But you did day a lion and a bear, didn't you f 
DAVID (m bitter mmiHation). Twas also He who slew the 
lion and tM bear. 

JONATHAN {slightly draumg awey firms him). Oh, David 1 
{Eager Uemfort) But He let you hdp ? 

DAVID (in despair). He did not ne^ help. {With a cry) 
I want to do scmsedting all by mradf ! 

JONATHAN. Oh, David, Only kings CM* do things by them* 
selves. 

. (&AVID it tad for a moment.) 

Now must I seek the camp. 
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DAVID. And I my home, (ff, l^s tfu aajf.) But fim 
I must go round my fold and separate the sheep from the 
goats. 

{The dying sm is new bright ever the scene, especially ever 
the barley field.) ' ^ 

JOMATHAH. It is frir to look upon around Bethlehem. 

DAVID. There is no place so feir as Bethlehem. So did 
Naomi think — and Ruth. 

JONATHAN. Who Were they ? 

DAiOD. Naomi was of Bethlehem, and when she was old 
she did always want to come back here from a hr land where 
she was wed. And Ruth was her daughter-in-law and said to 
her : ‘ Whither thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest 
I will lodge : thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God, and where thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried * 
-—and so, Jonathan, did it come to pass. But first she did glean 
in the field, for it was the time of the barley ; but the man Boaz 
did tell the reapers slyly to let fall handfuls so that she should get 
more than her share ! And thus did she wed Boaz, and became 
the mother of Obed, who begat Jesse, who begat me I {Peha- 
ittg) And that is the fidkl in whi^ he first saw her, and lo, it is 
a^n the time of the barley 1 

JONATHAN. The day groweth to an end. Whistle to me as 
I go, David, our whistle. 

DAVID {lying OH his back). None will harm you as you go, 
for those you may meet will be but poor shepherds that do lie 
in fields keeping their flocks by night. Such shall I be, Jonathan, 
through all the nights of my life. 

JONATHAN {he lifts the two hipest pieces tf clay). Alas, once 
proud brick. 

DAVID {fating them and dropping them in tittle pieces). Its day 
has been diorter than we thought ! {Swelling) Nevertheless, 
I have still Goliath’s ^ear. 

JONATHAN. Wheir you are a man, David, I will see to it 
that you carry that spear on your shoulder. 

DAVID {foMspering). Jonathan, I can carry it on ny shosdder 

now / 

JONATHAN. Not JDU ! Is that the searet r 

(DAVID nods.) . ,, 

DAVID. Jonathan, it is something I did think out by myself. 
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(jyith a half-affrthenme Utk upwardt) None 

helped me. 

JONATHAN. Show me. 

DAVID. Some day I will show you. 

JONATHAN. Now am I gone. {He starts to go, then tums\ 
and puts Ids hand Mi>xvm*s shoulder.) Remember the covenant. 
David and Jonathan h'iends for ever. 

DAVID. And a span i 

{They are not sentimental. They are gey and happy. 
JONATHAN goes off the way he had come. In the same 
moment david gets on the rock, to look after him. Jona- 
than does the whistle, unseen, david, staff in hand, on 
the rock, whistles it. They whistle to each other till 
JONATHAN is too far away. 

DAVID comes off the reck. He leaves Ids staff in the 
cave. He is sly and has some grand design on hand. He 
drags ifito view by both hands Go&ath's spear, which so 
far has been Iddden in the long grass in front. He drags 
it along the ground and up the sloping rock. Then, stand- 
ing where Mr rock is highest, he ptdls the spear on to him 
tiU it is balanced m his shosdder. ff^h one glance upwards 
he goes iff elatedly, with the spear over Ids moulder. 
There it a slight accompamment ef theep-belk.) 
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COMPLETE LIST OF BARRIE’S PLAYS 

Following is a complete list of Barrie’s plays (excluding juvenilia 
and a number of trifles written for private entertainment and for 
charity performances) with the theatres and year of production. 
Those included in the present edition are indicated *• 


Bfffy Sharp {one act) 

Theatre 

Terry’s 

Tear 

1891 

Ibsen's Chest {me act) 

Toole’s 

1891 

Rkharct Sewage (in coUaboration with H. B, 

Marriott Watson) .... * 

Criterion 

1891 

^ Walker^ London 

Toole’s 

iSoz 

Jane Annie {'written for lyOyiy Carte in cdlabwa- 

tion njjith Conan Doyle) • • • * 

Savoy 

1893 

^The Professor^s Love Story • . . . 

Comedy 

1894 

^Thg Little Minister . ♦ . t . 

Haymarket 

1897 

^The Wedding Guest • • • • , 

Garrick 

1900 

^Quality Street 

Vaudeville 

1902 

^The Admirable Crichton « • • • 

Duke of York’s 

190a 

^Little Mary ..•••• 

Wyndham’s 

1903 

*PeterPan 

Duke of York’s 

1904 

^Pantalom {me act) 

ft 

190S 

*Alice Sit-fy-the-Fire ..... 


1905 

Josephine {one act) 

Comedy 

1906 

Pstneh {one act) ...... 

9 f 

1908 

*What Evesy Woman Knvwf .... 

Duke of York’s 

1908 

* 0 U Friendt {pne ad) ..... 

ft 

1910 

*The Tkoehn-Pmnd Lod {one cut) . . . 

ft 

1910 

A SEce ef life {one act), . * . 

ft 

1910 

*E»tdkA {one act) ..... 

ft 

1912 
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Theatre 

Year 

^The Will {mu ud) 

Duke of York’s 

*9*3 

The Adored One (see ^Sewn Wenun^ 1917) » 

V 

*9*3 

^HalfmHmtr{(meaci) 

Hippodrome 

*9*3 

Tie Drarnalim Get What They Want (one ae() . 

» 

*9*1 

Der Tag (feu ae(i ..... 

Coliseum 

*9*4 

^The New Ward {mu aeti .... 

Duke of York’s 

*9*5' 

Roy Raptan^ Pride efAe Beauty Chorus . . 

n 

*9*5 

M Eassfor CmdereUa 

Wyndham’i 

z 9 x 5 

^Seven Women {remued mershn of The Adored 
One, 191J) 

New 

*9*7 

^The Old Lo/^ Shows Her Medals {me act) 

New 

*9*7 

*Dear Brutus 

Wyndham’s 

*9*7 

•A WeU‘Rtnumhered Voice {mu act) » 

» 

1918 

The Truth About the Rusaaa Dancers {one act) , 

Coliseum 

1920 

* Mary Rose 

Haymarket 

1920 

•MlWeJemAeLatBest {/meatfi 


Z921 

*Saeiarth WeeUb^ (one act) . 

Savoy 

1927 

•TteB^DavU 

His Majesty’s 

1931 




